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PREFACE. 


rpiIE  first  six  chapters  of  the  present  volume  arc  com- 
-'-  posed  from  six  articles  prupared  for  Oio  Atlantic 
SEoiitlily,  and  puUiahed  iii  that  BiagiuiDC  in  18C8.  Tliey 
attracted  quite  aa  much  attention  aa  tlie  niiter  antici- 
pated, and  this  lias  induced  him  to  enlarge  them,  and 
add  other  chapters.  His  aim  is  to  enable  the  reader  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  t)ie 
principal  religions  of  the  world,  without  having  to  con- 
sult numerous  volumes.  He  lias  not  come  to  the  task 
without  some  preparation,  for  it  is  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  since  ho  first  made  of  this  study  a  apeciality. 
In  till!)  volume  it  ia  attempted  to  give  the  latest  rusullA 
of  modvru  invcstJgntiou»,  so  far  as  any  definite  aud  trust- 
wortJty  facts  have  been  attained  Hut  tJie  viTiter  is  well 
aware  of  the  dlRiculty  of  being  atn'aya  accurate  in  a  task 
which  involves  such  interminable  study  and  such  an 
amount  of  detoiU.  He  can  only  «ay,  in  the  words  of  a 
Hebrew  writer :  "  If  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting 
tlie  tioty,  it  is  that  which  I  dc»red  ;  but  If  slenderly  and 
meuily,  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto." 
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JNTROIitrmOir.  —  ETIPJIC  JLVD  CATItOtlC  beligioss. 

1 1,  Otiji!i:t  </  the  prF*'nl  Work,  f  I.  Coinnntjvit  ThmloKj;  Iti  Ha- 
tiuv,  Vi)u«,  uiil  jihwrnt  Hiinilit)!].  |3.  P.tliuic  Rcliitlonii.  li\Ju*Uo« 
ofUn  iluuf  to  tlivm  bj  Clirislimi  Ajwluji^stH.  f  4.  How  Rlbnie  B«- 
lisiotui  wvn  ngpnlM  tiy  Clirlst  itid  liis  Apoatleo.  jS.  Conpm- 
tiVB  Thrology  will  fiirnijli  a  new  Clau  of  EvidoKKV  bo  SaMMR  of 

ChtiitUnity.    {6.  It  will  ihow  tlut,  whils  mort  of  iLe  BUlifpma 

of  th«  World  iirr  Kllnii.-,   ar  t]f   l[fli^™s  i^f  Racm,  rhHfttenitT  it 

CathoUfl.  orn.liijiT.'il  r,.  t-r^ini.'  \li.    Id  lL-,.,r,   iur-i-i.      §7.   Itwill 

dhow  lh«l  KlliJiii'  Il.-Iil.-h. In  .It-   i':.rii..l,  ii.ri'! 11  riilwunl.     (8. 

Il  will  kituw  tliiil  Ktliuic  Itpllfpuui  >iii  uKttnl,  but  thit  Chtbtkai^ 

5  1.  Objfxt  of  the  present  Work. 

TH  E  present  work  is  what  tha  Oernians  call  a  Vtrm^ 
and  the  Euglisb  an  Essay,  or  »tt«mpt  It  ia  an  at- 
tempt to  corapare  the  great  religions  of  the  world  with 
each  othtT.  When  compluU'd,  this  comparison  ouglit  to 
itltow  what  each  18,  what  it  contains,  wherein  it  roseniMw* 
the  oUten,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  others ;  it^  origin 
and  development,  ita  place  in  universal  history ;  iu  posi- 
tive and  negative  qualities,  ita  truths  and  errora,  and  its 
influence,  past,  present,  or  future,  on  Hie  welfare  of  mas- 
Idnd.  For  everything  Wcoines  more  clear  by  compariton. 
Wc  can  never  undenbiml  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon 
when  we  ootttemplate  it  by  ittt^lf,  ivi  well  an  when  we  look 
at  it  in  ita  rchitions  to  otiier  phenomena  of  tlte  same  kind. 
The  qualities  of  each  become  more  clear  in  contrast  with 
those  of  the  others.    By  coinpaiiog  together,  therefore, 

1  A 
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the  reli^ons  of  tnankind,  to  see  wherein  the;r  aj^e  uid 
wherein  they  tliffer,  we  are  able  to  perceive  with  greater 
ticcuracy  wliat  each  is.  The  tirst  pmblom  in  Comparative 
Theology  i»  therefore  tutulyticul,  litiiiig  to  distiiij^uuh  c?ach 
religion  IVom  tlie  re-st.  We  compare  them  to  s«e  wiwiKia 
tJiey  agree  and  wherein  tliey  difler.  Bwt  the  next  prob- 
lem in  Comparative  Hieology  is  synthetical,  and  conaidere 
tiiv  adapt»tion  of  each  system  to  every  other,  to  deLer- 
niinc  itM  pliii'o,  u»c,  uud  value,  in  reference  to  univcKnl 
or  abaolutfe  ivligioit  It  must,  tlierufope.  exftininu  ihe  dif- 
ferent religiona  to  iind  wherein  each  is  complete  or  defec* 
tive,  true  or  false ;  how  each  may  supply  the  defects  of 
the  otlicr  or  prepare  the  way  for  a  oetter;  how  each 
religion  actii  on  the  race  which  receivi;s  it,  is  odaptod 
to  that  race,  and  to  the  n^gion  of  the  v«rth  wliich 
it  inhaliit.t.  In  this  department,  tlu'refore,  it  ennneets 
itflelf  wiiii  ('onipaiutivp  Geography,  with  nniveraal  his- 
tory, and  with  elliica.  Finally,  this  department  of  Com- 
pamtive  Theology  sho«i-a  the  relation  of  each  partial 
roligtoa  to  human  civilization,  and  ohsen'cs  how  each 
^ligiou  of  Die  wuild  is  a  step  in  the  proj;ress  of  hu- 
0ianity.  It  sliows  that  hoth  the  pu^titivc  and  iiet^tiro 
side  of  a  religion  make  it  a  pii^paration  for  a  hifjher  re- 
hgion,  and  that  tlie  nnivental  religion  muat  root  iLself  in 
tlio  decaying  soil  of  partial  religions.  And  in  tliia  sense 
Comparative  Theoloj^'  becomes  the  science  of  missions. 

Such  a  work  as  tliis  is  eridenlly  too  great  fur  u  luugle 
mind.  Many  students  must  co-opeiate,  and  that  through 
many  years,  before  it  can  be  completed.  ThU  volume  ia 
intended  as  a  contrilmtinn  toward  that  end.  It  will  con- 
tain an  account  of  each  of  the  principal  rclifjioiis,  and 
it«  (k>velopment.  It  will  be,  therefore,  devoted  to  the 
natuml  hi.-<ti>ry  of  vthniu  ami  catholic  religions,  and  ita 
method  will  l>e  that  of  analysia  The  second  part,  which 
may  be  published  hereafter,  will  compare  tJtese  different 
sy^U-niA  to  show  wliut  oiicli  leaches  concerning  the  groat 
subjects  of  religious  thought,  —  (>od,  Uuty,  and  Immor- 
tality. Finally,  it  will  compare  them  with  (Jhristianity, 
and  will  in<iuire  wliether  or  not  that  i»  capable  of  becom- 
ing the  icli^'iou  of  the  huiiiau  race. 


ETHNIC  AND  CATHOUC  BEUGtONS. 


;  2.  Ctmpttrative  Theolom;  Us  A'ature,  Value,  and  premtt 
Awt(to«, 

Tlie  work  of  Comparative  Theology  is  to  do  equal  jus- 
tiee  to  all   the   rcli<;ioiis   tcndmiciM  of  mankind.     Its 

'  pQsitiun  a  tliat  of  a  jmlyi*,  not  tliat  of  an  advocate  A*- 
Sliming,  with  l}ii>  Ap(j.><lle  I'aiil,  that  each  religion  has 
come  provideutially,  as  a  method  by  whicli  difierent  races 
"  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  liaply  they  mi^jht  fot'l  after  him 
•nd  find  him "  it  utt^nipts  to  s\\ow  how  each  may  be  n 

j  wep  in  the  iviigious  ppojjross  of  the  rftce«,  and  "  a  schoot- 
masber  to  bring  men  to  ('lirixt."  It  is  bound,  however, 
to  abstain  from  such  infeieucea  until  it  lias  accurately 

[ucertoined  all  the  fads.     Its  iirst  problem  is  to  learn 

^what  each  system  contains;  it  may  then  go  on,  and  en- 

^dcavor  to  f^euenilize  from  its  facts. 

Comparative  Tfieolu^^y  i-i,  tfierefore,  as  yet  in  its  infan* 
cy.  The  same  tendency  in  this  century,  which  has  pro- 
duced the  scii^nci's  of  ('onijiarativfi  Anatomy,  t'omparative 
Geography,  and  (Comparative  I'hilology,  is  now  creating 
this  new  science  of  Comparative  Theolojjy."  It  will  he 
to  any  special  theology  as  Comparative  Anatomy  is  to 

Itmy  special  anatomy.  Comparative  (jeography  to  any 
special  Roopraphy,  or  Comparative  Philology  to  the  study 
of  any  iiarticiilar  language.     It  may  be  called  a  science, 

fSinoe  it  consists  in  tlie  study  of  the  facts  of  human  his- 
tory, and  tJieir  relation  to  each  other.  It  docs  not  dogma- 
(iw :  it  observe&  It  dctiht  only  with  phenomena,  —  smglo 
pbcuoDMna,  or  facts ;  grou)>cd  phenomena,  or  laws. 

Several  valtiAblo  works,  hearing  more  or  less  directly 
on  Comparative  Theology,  have  recently  appeared  in  Ger- 
many, Irance,  and  England.  Among  these  may  be  moa- 
tioned  those  of  Mux  Mullcr,  Buuscn,  Biimonf,  Hollingcr, 
Mardwicke,  SI.  Hilnirc,  iJiUicker,  F.  C  IJaur,  Kikiim, 
Creuzer,  Maurice,  (r.  W.  Cox,  and  others. 

In  America,  except  Mr.  Alger's  admirable  monograph 
on  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life,"  we  have  scarcely 
anytliiug  worthy  of   notice     Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Cliild's 

*  It  b  «n*  of  (h»  w^riicfdiiH  T<-niitrlit  »f  Govlhi?,  thnt  "  lh«  (iKlitmntb 
eenliiiy  IcadMl  to  auntjiis,  but  llw  iiuittMnth  will  (lekl  with  qrnthoiai* 
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vork  on  the  "  Progress  of  RcUgiouB  Ideas  "  deaervea  tiia 
greatest  credit,  when  wo  consider  the  tintc  when  it  was 
written  and  the  few  soarces  of  inforiiiiitiuii  tliun  acccssi- 
Ue .■  Twenty-five  yeara  itgo  it  wiw  lianlly  possible  to  pro- 
cure any  adoiiuato  iiiformatiim  concerning  I{rahniani.im, 
Buddiiisin,  or  the  relifjious  of  Confucius,  Zoii)ast«r,  and 
Mohammed.  Hardly  any  part  of  the  Vedas  had  boeu 
translated  into  a  European  lanfjuff??'  The  works  of 
Anquetil  du  I'erron  and  KIcukur  were  still  the  Iiij;hcst 
authority  upou  the  Zciidavesta.  About  the  Buddliists 
scarcely  anything  was  known.  But  now,  though  many 
innwirtAnt  lacvno;  remain  to  he  filled,  we  have  ample 
means  of  ascerlaininy  the  essential  facts  conceniiiig  most 
of  these  movements  of  the  human  soul.  Tlie  time  sttenu 
to  have  come  to  accompliiili  somuthing  wliich  uuty  liftV6 
R  lasting  value. 


%  3.  Ethnic  Jieliffuma.     Injustice  ofim  done  to   them  Sy 
ChTvitia»i  Apoloyists. 

Oomparutivo  THuoIo^qt,  pnrsuing  its  impartial  coune  as 
ft  poaitive  science,  will  avoid  the  error  iiito  which  most 
of  the  Christian  apologists  of  the  last  century  fell,  in 
sneaking  of  ethnic  or  heathen  religions.  In  order  to 
snow  the  need  of  Christianity,  they  thought  it  neccs.sary 
to  disparage  all  other  rcligiona.  Acx;ordint;ly  they  have 
insisted  that,  while  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions 
were  revealed,  all  other  religions  were  invented;  that, 
wliile  these  were  from  Cod,  tliusc  went  tlie  work  of  man  ; 
thatv  while  in  the  true  religions  there  was  nothinf;  false, 
in  the  falae  religions  there  was  nothing  tnie.  If  any  trace 
of  truth  wa«  to  be  found  in  I'olytheism.  it  was  so  mixed 
with  error  as  to  be  practically  only  cviL  As  the  doc- 
trines of  heathen  relij^ions  were  cymipt,  so  their  worship 
was  only  a  del)a.sin<^  superstition.  Their  influence  was  to 
make  men  worse,  not  better ;  their  tendency  was  to  pro- 
dnce  .sensuality,  cruelty,  and  univei'aal  degradation.  They 
did  not  proceed,  in  any  sense,  from  God ;  they  were  not 

*  Proffw  Coekar'a  work  on  "  Chrutunit  jr  muI  Greek  riulMai^y," 
ihould  alw  ht  tneutiansd. 
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even  Utt  work  of  good  men,  but  rather  of  dftltbcnte 
impoBitum  and  priestcraft  A  supenmtural  reli^on  had 
beooute  ucct'ssary  iu  order  to  counteract  the  fate!  couse- 
queacis  of  Ihusc  deljascd  oud  dclxisiiig  KupeniUtious. 
This  18  Uic  view  of  Uie  great  natural  religious  uf  the  world 
which  wa.1  taken  hy  fluclt  writers  113  Leiiutd,  Whithy,  aud 
Warburton  in  the  lasrt  centurv.  Kven  lit>eral  thinkers, 
like  James  Poster  •  and  Jolin  Locke.t  declare  that,  at  the 
oomin*;  of  Christ,  mankind  had  fuUcn  into  utter  darkness, 
and  Ihut  vice  and  supun^l itiou  filled  th«  world,  lutidul 
tK>  less  than  Chriatiau  writers  took  tb«  same  disparaging 
view  of  natural  religions.  They  considered  thent,  in  th«ir 
source,  tlie  work  of  fraud ;  in  their  essence,  comipt  super- 
stitions ;  in  their  doctriiK'S,  wlioUy  false ;  in  their  moral 
tcnd(.-ncv,  absolutely  injurious :  and  in  their  result,  dcgun- 
cratiii^  wore  and  more  into  greater  evil. 

A  few  writers,  like  C'udworth  and  tlie  Platonists,  en- 
deavored lo  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  Gitsek  philoso- 
phers, hut  the  religions  of  the  woild  were  abandoned  to 
unmitigated  reprobation.  The  account  which  so  candid 
a  writer  as  Mosheim  gives  of  them  is  worth  noticing,  on 
account  of  its  sweeping  character.  "  All  the  nations  of  the 
world."  he  says, "  except  the  Jen-8,  were  plunged  in  the 
{^nwsfst  superstition-  Some  nations,  indeed,  went  be- 
yond otiieis  iu  impiety  and  absurdity,  but  all  stood 
charged  with  irratiunality  and  gross  Htupldity  in  mutters  of 
pelijrion."  '■  The  greater  part  of  the  gods  of  idl  nations  were 
ancient  heroes,  famous  for  their  achievements  and  their 
wortliy  deeds,  such  aa  kings,  generals,  and  founders  o{ 

*  Jioiu  Foster  hM  «  •ermon  on  "  Tho  AdvnnMgM  oT  ■  R«velBtioii.~  in 
irUcih  be  decluc*  that,  *i  the  time  of  (.'hriat'n  coming,  "  jurt  notion*  of 
God  <*«i«,  in  gBn«ni],  eiwnl  tuna  thn  mlndi  of  men-  Hu  warihtp  wu 
debated  and  palluted,  uid  rtcaMxi  uiy  tracBi  coald  be  diitcemcd  of  the 
pnninn  and  Immutit))*  mtlvion  nf  nalurt." 

f  John  IxKik*,  tn  hit  "  Ki'iuaiiAblMiMi  of  Chri«tiaiiil]r,"  tmy»  tliat 
wh«ii  Chrtkt  cain*  "  ini-n  h\i  gi**a  th«inwlTm  u]i  into  thr  Iwiid*  of 
Ihvir  iirirat*;  tu  lill  llnnr  hiwLi  wiUi  Mm  nutEonii  of  the  lli-ttr.  lui'l 
IhriT  ounhip  witli  foolinh  liUu,  u  Uift  ]>Iuiukk1  ;  and  what  dtiwl  ur  crnrt 
oncv  Ii^K^n.  drrotion  aoon  made  nonu,  ami  rallgjgn  tmmulablv."  "  In 
tku  itstc  of  darktiMB  and  ignonnM  of  the  true  God,  vi<:c  and  nipenti> 
tion  Iiflil  the  world."  Quotation!  of  tliii  sart  miglit  lioindeflnitclTmul> 
tiplinl.  Sre  an  article  by  tho  jment  wtiler,  in  Uie  "  Climtiiui  tCxam- 
bia,"  Itstcb,  liH,7. 
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citiw."  *To  th«!e  some  added  the  more  splendiii  and  tise- 
ful  objecta  iu  the  nattusl  wurld,  as  the  sun,  moon,  »ud 
stare  ;  and  some  were  not  ashuned  to  {uy  diviiie  honors  to 
njDiuitaina,  rivers,  tr««.  etc"  •■  The  wowhip  of  these  deitioa 
consisted  in  oeienionieft,  sacrifices,  and  prayvrs.  The  cere- 
nionicit  were,  for  the  moHt  part,  alisurd  and  ri<)ieiilous, 
and  llirouyhout  debusing,  ohsfone,  and  cniel.  Tlic  l>roy- 
ers  were  truly  insipid  aiid  void  of  piety,  Iioth  in  iheir 
fomi  and  matttT."  "The  prii'sts  who  presided  over  Uiis 
worship  basely  abused  their  authority  to  iuipuso  on  ttie 
people."  "  The  whole  pa^aii  system  bad  not  the  lauA  vttt- 
cacv  to  produce  and  cherifth  virtuous  emotions  in  th« 
aoul ;  because  tlie  gods  and  goddesses  were  rattenis  of 
vice,  the  prii.'sts  Imd  men,  and  the  doctrinea  false."  * 

This  view  of  heatlien  n-hgious  is  probably  much  exag- 
gerated. Thi-y  nw»\  ountiiin  more  truth  than  error,  and 
must  have  been,  ou  the  whole,  tiaefiil  to  mankind.  Wc 
do  not  believe  that  tJiey  originated  in  human  fraud,  that 
th«ir  essence  is  superstition,  that  there  is  nioi*  falsehood 
than  truth  in  their  <lot^trines,  that  their  nutia]  leudeitcj 
is  mainly  injurious,  or  that  they  conttnuatly  degenerate 
into  greater  evil.  No  doubt  it  may  be  justly  predicated 
of  all  these  systems  that  tliey  contuiii  much  which  is 
false  and  injurious  lo  human  virtue.  But  the  followiu;; 
considerations  may  tend  lo  show  that  all  the  religions  of 
the  earth  are  jirovidential,  and  that  all  tend  to  benefit ' 
moDkiud. 

To  ascribe  the  vast  phenomena  of  religion,  in  their 
variety  and  complexity,  to  man  as  their  author,  and  to 
suppose  the  whole  a  mere  work  of  human  fmud,  is  not 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  facts  before  us.  Tliat 
priests,  working  on  human  ignorance  or  fear,  slkould  bo 
able  to  hiuld  up  such  a  great  mass  of  I>elief,  sentiment, 
and  a^^tion,  is  like  the  Hindoo  cosmogony,  which  sup- 
poses the  globe  to  rest  on  an  elephant,  the  elephant  on  a 
turtle,  and  the  turtle  on  nothing  at  all. 

If  the  people  were  so  ij^nomnt,  how  happened  tlie 
priest*  to  be  so  wUe  ?  If  the  people  were  so  credulous, 
why  were  not  the  prie-ita  credulous  too  1    "  Like  people, 

*  Uoabdin's  Cliurch  liiAtor;,  Vol.  I.  Clup.  1. 
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like  prieata,"  is  »  proverb  approved  by  experioncc. 
Among  so  many  nations  and  tliroii^h  so  many  centuries, 
why  has  not  some  one  priest  lH;tt'iiyi.-d  tlio  Secret  of  tlie 
Famous  iiiip'^titiuii  t  Apply  ii  similai'  U)L'Uiy  to  uiy  other 
hninaii  inHtitution,  nn<i  how  patent  is  its  alisurrlity  !  I*t 
a  republican  contend  that  all  otlter  forms  of  government — 
tJie  patriarchal  system,  government  by  csst«s,  the  feu- 
dal system,  absolute  and  limited  monarchies,  oligarcliifi. 
and  Hmt'>c'tvicies  —  uni  whully  usclfss  and  uvil,  and  vmiv 
MxK  ivjtult  of  slatocrall  alonu,  with  no  root  in  human  na- 
ture or  tJie  needs  of  maa.  Let  one  maintain  tliat  every 
S)-stem  of  laic  (except  our  own)  was  an  iJivention  of  law- 
yers for  private  ends.  Let  one  argue  in  the  same  way 
about  medicine,  and  say  that  this  is  a  puru  systL-iii  uf 
quackery,  duvisod  by  physidans,  in  ord«r  to  gat  a  support 
out  of  the  people  for  doiu^'  nolliing.  We  should  at  once 
reply  tlmt,  though  eiTor  and  ignorance  may  play  a  part  in 
all  these  institutions,  they  cannot  be  based  on  errot  and 
ignorance  only,  Nothing  which  has  not  in  it  some  el&- 
ments  of  use  can  hold  it«  position  in  the  world  during 
so  lont{  a  lime  and  over  so  wide  a  range.  It  is  only 
rv««onable  to  ^y  the  same  of  ht^then  or  ethnic  religions. 
They  contain,  no  dnuht,  turor  and  evil.  No  douTil  prii^t- 
crall  has  been  carried  very  far  in  them,  tlimijib  ni»t  fiir- 
ther.perhaps  tlian  it  lias  sometimes  been  carried  in  Chris- 
tianity. But  unless  they  contained  more  of  good  than 
evil,  they  could  not  have  kfpt  their  place.  They  partially 
sntUtivd  a  great  hunger  of  tlie  Imnian  heart.  They  exer- 
cised some  restraint  on  human  wilfulness  and  passiotL 
They  liave  directed,  however  imperfectly,  the  hninan  con- 
science toward  tlie  right.  To  aasume  that  tlicy  are  wlioHy 
evil  iij  ditrcspcctfid  to  Ininuin  nature.  It  siiii;kjsi^',s  nii  i 
to  be  tlio  easy  and  universal  dupe  of  fraud.  !tut  iIk^w 
religions  do  not  rest  ou  such  a  .sandy  foundation,  but 
OB  the  feeling  of  dependence,  the  sense  of  accountability, 
the  recognition  of  spiritual  realities  very  near  to  this 
world  of  matter,  and  the  need  of  looking  up  and  worship- 
piDg  some  unseen  power  higher  and  better  than  ourselves. 
A  decent  reffpect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  forbids  us 
to  ascribe  pagan  religious  to  priestcraft  as  their  cliiuf 
aoorce. 
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Ad<1  r  reverence  for  Divine  Providence  brit^^  ta  to  ths 
same  conduaioa  Can  it  Iw  tlmt  God  lias  l«fl  liiuuself 
without  a  witncae  in  Um  worM,  except  uInClt^;  tliu  U«- 
btews  in  tinciuni  tliiiis  aud  tlie  Cliristiana  in  modem 
tinti-si  TliiH  narrow  creed  excludes  God  fmm  aiiy  com- 
munion witlt  tlie  great  majority  of  human  beii^^.  Tlie 
yailit-T  of  the  human  race  ia  iepi«0eat«d  aa  selecting 
a  few  of  his  children  to  keep  near  nimself,  and  as  lea\'ina 
all  the  nsX.  to  p«risli  in  Llicir  i<;iionmc<u  imd  error.  And 
tkiB  ia  nut  because  lliuy  an:  [iru<U)^d  childmu  who  have 
gone  UAtmy  into  a  for  country  of  llieir  own  accord ;  for 
they  are  jiut  where  they  were  placed  by  their  Creator. 
He  "  lias  determined  the  timea  before  appointed  and  the 
bounda  of  their  habitation."  He  IiascauBcit  some  to  be 
boni  in  India,  wherv  they  can  only  hi>»r  uf  him  tlitougb 
Bndinianism ;  aud  some  in  China,  whero  th«y  can  know 
him  uoly  ihroutfh  Jtuddlia  an<l  Umfucius.  Tlie  doctrine 
which  we  are  opposing  is;  that,  Vieiiig  put  tJiere  by  God. 
they  are  born  into  hopeletts  error,  and  are  then  punished 
(or  iheit  error  by  everlasting  de»tructioiL  Tlie  doctrine 
for  which  we  oonteml  i»  tliat  of  the  AjtosUe  Paul,  that 
(lod  haa  "  determined  Itefon^hand  the  bounda  of  tiieir 
habitation,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  IF  n\Tl\  TUEY 
MAY  FKEL  AFTEIt  HIM  AKD  ^^'I>  IIIM."  Paul  teRchea  that 
"all  nations  dwelling  on  all  the  fuco  of  th«  earth  "  may 
not  only  seek  and  feel  arc«r  Gud,  but  al»o  nxn  him. 
But  SA  all  tivine  in  heathen  lands  am  heatlten,  if  they 
find  tJod  at  alt,  they  must  find  him  through  heathenism. 
The  pagan  religions  are  tlie  efibrt  of  man  to  feci  after 
God.  Othorwisu  wo  must  cuiicludu  tliat  the  Bcidj^ 
without  wiiom  not  a  »ijamiw  falls  to  the  ^roimd,  tlie 
Bein^;  who  never  puta  an  insect  into  the  air  or  a  ))o1yp 
into  the  water  without  providing  it  with  some  appro- 
priato  food,  bo  tliat  it  may  live  and  grow,  has  left  the 
vast  DU\jority  of  his  human  childrcu,  maile  with  rvlig- 
iona  appetencoa  of  coiiw^ience,  revenjuoo,  hupo.  without  a 
corresponding  nutriment  of  truth.  I'his  \'iew  tends  to 
atheistu ;  for  if  tho  presence  of  adaptation  everywhere 
■  tho  let^timatc  proof  of  creative  aeaign,  the  absence 
of  adaptation  in  so  important  a  sphere  tcndiv  so  far,  to 
set  aside  that  prooL 
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The  view  which  we  ue  oppouDg  contradicts  tliat  law 
of  progTvss  which  alone  giv««  meaDing  aud  unity  to  liia- 
tor7.  liiHt4»d  of  pro^nxMs,  it  t«achea  dt^iicracy  a&d 
failure:  Hut  vliewliere  wc  see  progrew,  not  recessioiL 
Geology  shows  us  higher  fomis  of  life  succeedin;;  to  the 
lower.  Botany  exhibits  th«  lichens  and  mosses  [ireparing 
a  soil  for  wore  complex  forma  of  vegetation.  Civil  his- 
tory ehowti  tho  8uvu'>e  stale  gixTUg  way  to  the  semi-civil- 
ised, and  tJitil  to  tlio  civilised.  If  lit^athen  religions  are 
a  Bt«p,  a  preparation  for  Chrietiauity,  then  this  law  of  de- 
grees appeals  also  id  religion ;  then  we  sec  nn  order  in 
the  progress  of  the  humiin  soul,  —  "  first  tlio  bhide,  then 
the  ear,  alWrward  the  fuU  corn  iu  Uie  car."  Thwi  we  can 
nnderstaod  why  Christ's  comiuR  was  delayed  till  the  fiil- 
OMS  of  the  liiiio  had  come,  llut  otherwiae  all,  in  this 
most  important  splicro  of  human  life,  is  in  disorder,  with- 
out unity,  progress,  metiniii^',  or  providence. 

These  views,  we  tnist,  will  be  amply  confirmed  when 
we  come  to  examine  each  fpvat  relif^ion  separately  and 
carefully.  We  shall  find  them  always  feeling  after  (lod, 
often  finding  him.  We  shall  see  that  in  their  origin  thef 
are  not  the  work  of  priestcraft,  but  of  human  nature ; 
io  their  essence  not  superstitions,  hut  religions ;  in  their 
doctrinos  true  moru  fFC(iuently  than  ftdse ;  in  their 
nK>ral  tendency  good  rather  than  evil  And  instead  of 
degeiienilin*;  toward  something  worse,  they  come  to  pre- 
pare tlie  way  foe  something  better. 


§  4  How  Slhnie  Ittti^tons  vrre  regarded  hg  Ckriat  md 

hii  ApostUs. 

According  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  Christianity  was 
to  grow  out  of  Judaism,  and  be  developed  into  a  univer- 
sal religion.  Accordingly,  the  method  of  Jesus  was  to  go 
first  to  the  Jews  ;  and  when  he  left  tlie  limits  of  l^es- 
tine  on  a  single  occaaion,  he  declared  himself  as  otdy 
going  into  Pboenicia  to  sovk  after  thu  lost  sheep  of  the 
nouGo  of  Israel.  But  he  »tut«d  that  he  had  other  sheep, 
not  of  this  fold,  whom  lie  must  bring,  recognising  tliat 
there  were,  among  the   heatlien,  good  and  honest  hearts 
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prepared  for  ClmMuuiity,  and  already  lielon^njt  to  him', 
sheep  whu  knew  bta  voice  and  were  ready  to  follow  Iiim. 
He  also  decUrod  that  the  Koman  centurion  and  the  I'lioe- 
nician  nomaii  aln^ndy  ponessed  gKul  fniUi,  tho  centurion 
nii^ru  lliiin  ho  had  yet  found  in  IsnutL  But  tlic  laost 
striking  dt-claratiOD  of  •Jesua,  and  oiw  Ringiilarly  over- 
looked, K>neenting  the  character  of  the  heathen,  is  to  be 
I  found  in  hia  descnptiou  of  Uie  day  of  judfoueut.  in  Mat- 
j  the^v  (chapL  xxv.).  It  is  wry  cnriouH  thut  uivn  should 
'  speculate  a»  U>  tJie  fate  of  the  lioathou,  wlivii  .K--.-<us  has 
here  distinctly  taucht  that  all  uoml  in«n  nmoii};  tliem 
are  liis  aluti'p,  thrtiijjh  they  never  hrard  of  him.  'Hie  ac- 
count begina,  "  Before  liini  shall  be  gathered  all  the  Gtn- 
liles"  (or  heathen).  It  Ls  not  a  description  of  tlii!  jwdg- 
ment  of  the  Christian  worlil,  but  of  the  hoalhun  world. 
The  word  lifro  used  (ri  tfiini)  occurs  about  one  liun<ired 
and  sixty-fmir  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  trans- 
lated "gentiles"  oflenor  than  by  any  other  word,  that  is, 
about  ninety-three  tiiiK'-i;  by"  heathen  "four  or  five  times; 
and  in  the  remaining  pas»a;^  it  ia  mostly  translated 
"  nations."  Tlint  il  means  the  Gentiles  or  heathen  liero 
appC'iiTs  fn>ni  the  fnot  that  tlu-y  arc  represented  as  i^niomnb 
of  Christ,  nnd  are  Jud;^-d,  not  by  the  standard  of  Christian 
faith,  but  by  their  humanity  and  charity  toward  Uiose  in 
aufferins.  Jesua  recoj;nizes,  therel'ore,  among  theae  ethnic 
or  heathen  people,  some  as  belonging  to  himself,  —  the 
"other  sliecp,"  not  of  the  Jewish  fold 

Tlie  AjHrttle  Paul,  who  was  especially  commissioned  to 
the  Gentiles,  iuuM.  be  cunsidi^red  as  the  bust  authority 
upon  this  (|ue3tion.  Did  he  n^rd  their  religiouH  as 
wholly  false  I  On  the  conlmrT,  lie  tclla  the  Athenians 
tiiat  they  are  already  worshippmg  the  true  God.  though 
iffiiorantly.  "Whom ye  ignomntly  worship. Him dt'iliiro  I 
unto  you."  When  he  said  iJiis  he  wa»  slamiiu^  face  to 
face  with  all  that  was  most  imposing  in  the  religion  of 
Greece,  lie  saw  the  city  tilled  with  idols,  majestic  forma, 
the  iiorrcction  of  artistic  grace  ami  bmuty.  Was  hlft 
spirit  thim  moved  onh/  with  indignation  agnini^t  tins  wor- 
ship, and  had  he  no  Hvnii>at]iy  with  the  spiritual  ne«d9 
which  it  expressed  (   It  does  uot  seem  bo.    He  recognized 
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piety  ill  llicir  souls.  "  I  see  llmt  y«  arc,  in  all  wiys,  ex- 
ccediiijily  itioiiit."  He  recognized  their  woraliip  as  lia-isiiijj 
1>eyoiid  the  idoU,  to  the  true  Ood.  He  did  not  proieaa 
that  be  came  to  revolutionize  thi.>ir  religion,  but  to  rd'orui 
it.  He  docs  not  procoi-d  like  tlm  Iffiick woodsman,  wliu 
tlic  forvst  irnd  l»kes  out  llie  stuniiM  in  order  to  plant 
,  wholly  dilforeiit  crop ;  but  like  the  nurseryman,  who 
j^mfla  a  native  stock  with  a  batter  trait.  They  were  al- 
ready ignorantly  worshipping  the  true  God.  what  the 
ajiostle  proposed  to  do  wns  to  t'nlij,'hten  (hat  if^ioniiicc  by 
showiiij;  tht-m  who  that  true  tlod  was,  and  wlint  was  his 
chuiiicl^r.  lu  his  aiilwe.|ueiit  remarks,  therefore,  he  does 
not  t*Mch  them  Uiat  there  is  one  Supreme  Being,  hut  ha 
atsumes  it,  as  something  already  belje\'ed.  lie  oaaumes 
him  to  ho  tlie  creator  of  all  tliiDga ;  to  he  om)dpolcnl. — 
"  the  LonI  of  )ii-av(.-n  and  earth  "  ;  fpiriliial,  —  "  tlwollcth 
not  in  lempk'-^  made  With  hands"  ;  ahsotuU,  —  "  not  nood- 
ing  aDylhin<{,"  hut  the  source  of  all  tltings.  He  says  this, 
u  not  expectin<^  any  opposition  or  contjrRtUcliou ;  he  re- 
serviui  his  criticisms  on  tlielr  idolatry  for  the  end  of  his 
discounu.  He  then  ftlates,  <iuite  clearly,  that  tlie  different 
nations  of  the  world  have  a  common  origin,  )>eloRg  to  one 
family,  and  have  Imen  providentially  placed  in  apace  and 
tiote.  that  each  might  seek  the  Innl  in  Us  own  way.  He 
reoogniu.'d  in  tliem  a  power  of  seeking  and  linding  God, 
the  God  cioso  at  hand,  and  in  whom  wc  live ;  and  he 
<)untes  one  of  their  own  potUs,  accepting  his  statement  of 
God's  fatherly  character.  Now,  it  ia  quite  common  for 
tliose  who  deny  that  there  is  any  truth  in  heathetusm,  to 
admire  tliis  speech  of  Paul  as  a  masterpiece  of  ingentiity 
end  eloquoiioe.  But  he  would  hardly  have  made  it,  un- 
less he  thought  it  to  he  true.  Those  who  praise  his 
eloquence  at  the  expense  of  hia  veracity  pay  him  a  poor 
compliment.  I>id  l^ul  tell  the  Athenians  that  they  were 
worshipping  the  true  God  v/im  they  fcere  not.  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  efTect  ?  If  wa  helievo  this  con- 
cerning him,  and  yet  admire  him,  let  us  coue  henceforth 
Xb  find  fault  with  the  Jesuits. 

No!  Paul  believed  what  he  said,  that  the  Athenians 
WttTO  worshipping  the  true  God,  thoujjh  ignorantly.    The 
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sentiment  of  reverence,  of  worship,  was  lifting  them  to 
its  true  object.  All  they  nicded  wu«  to  have  tticir  un- 
duKtundiiii;  enlightuncd.  Truth  he  placed  in  tliv  livart 
rather  than  the  understAnding,  but  he  altio  connected 
Christianity  with  Polythf^iiim  where  tJie  two  reUgioos 
touclied,  that  is,  on  their  panthoiatic  side.  While  placing 
God  abine  the  world  as  its  nUt-r,  "M.'L'iiij;  he  is  Lord  of 
heuvfii  and  earth"  he  placed  htiu  in  thv  world  as  mi  tio- 
tuniuuit  presence, — "in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  Iiave 
our  teiny."  And  afterward,  in  writing  to  llie  Itomans, 
he  takes  the  same  ground,  lie  teaclies  that  the  (>entiIoa 
liad  a  knowledge  of  the  eternal  attribut43s  of  God  (Rom.  L 
19)  and  siiw  hint  in  his  works  (v.  20),  and  tlitit  they  also 
had  til  ibeir  nature  a  law  of  duly,  viuibhn^  tti<.-m  to  do 
the  tilings  contained  in  tlie  Uw.  This  he  cull*  "  tbe  hiw 
written  in  the  heart "  (Horn.  ii.  14, 15).  H«  blames  them, 
not  for  i;;norance,  but  for  diaobedience,  T!ie  Apostle 
Tunl,  therefore,  agrees  with  us  in  finding  in  heathen  re- 
ligions essential  truth  in  connection  with  tlieir  errors. 

The  early  Christian  apologists  otVun  took  the  same 
view.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexiindrin  beHeved  that  God 
had  one  gnai  plan  fur  educating  the  world,  of  which 
t'lirifltianity  was  the  final  step.  He  refused  to  consider 
the  .Jewish  religion  as  the  only  divine  preparation  for 
Christianity,  but  regarded  the  Greek  philosophy  as  also 
a  preparation  for  Christ.  Ncander  givi'S  his  views  at 
length,  and  says  tliiit  Clement  was  tlm  foimiU'r  of  tlic 
Iriii*  view  of  histjiry.*  Torl.ullian  dwlar<^d  the  .soul  to  be 
njitiintlly  ('hristian.  Tlie  Sibylline  books  were  (jUoted  as 
pood  prophetic  works  along  with  the  Jewish  prophet*. 
•i^ucrates  was  called  by  the  Falhcn  a  Cliristinn  before 
Christ. 

"Within  the  last  few  ycai8  the  cxlrnvagant  cnndemna< 
tion  of  the  heathen  religions  has  produced  a  reaction  in 
their  favor.  It  has  been  felt  to  bo  dispanigiiig  to  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  almost  the  w))<>le  hunmn  race 
should  coiLSent  to  bu  fed  on  error.  Kucb  a  t)eli<-r  lias  been 
seen  to  Iw  a  dinnial  of  God's  providence,  as  n'gnnls  nine 
tenths  of  mankind.     Accordingly  it   has   become   more 

■  I{euid«r,  Ckarch  llutoi;.  Vol.  I.  p.  310  (Am.  tH.). 
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amal  of  late  to  rehabilitate  heathenism,  and  to  plaoe  it 
on  the  same  level  with  Chriatianily,  if  not  above  it.  The 
Vidaa  am  talked  about  ax  Ihougli  they  were  somewhat 
tupeiior  to  tliu  Old  Testamunl,  uud  Confucius  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  quite  equal  to  Fnul  or  John.  Au  igno- 
nnt  ailiiiiration  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Rud<lhist« 
and  Ilrahmiiifl  haa  succeeded  to  the  fnrrap-r  ignorant  and 
sweeping  condemnation  of  tliem.  What  ia  now  needed 
is  a  fair  and  candid  examination  aad  coniparison  of  those 
systems  from  ivliitblu  sources. 


§  5.  Comparative  TUfMloyy  will  /umuJi  a  new  Clois  of 
JivuUncea  in  Happort  of  t'krv^ianity. 

Such  an  examination,  doing  full  justice  to  all  other 
religions,  acknowledging  their  partial  truth  and  use,  will 
not  depreciate,  but  exalt  the  value  of  Christianity.  It 
will  furnish  a  new  kind  of  evidence  in  its  favor.  But 
the  usual  form  of  arigument  may  perhaps  be  changed. 

Is  Christianity  a  sujKniatural  or  a  natural  religion  7 
Is  it  a  religion  attested  to  be  ffoiii  God  by  miracles  ? 
This  ha-*  been  the  great  question  in  evidences  for  the 
last  century.  Tlie  truth  and  divine  origin  of  Christianity 
have  been  made  to  depend  on  its  supernatural  character, 
and  to  stand  or  fall  with  a  certain  view  of  miracles.  And 
then,  in  order  to  maintftin  Hie  reality  of  miracles,  it  became 
necessary  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  record  ;  and  so 
we  Were  tjiught  that,  to  heliuvo  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  mu.st 
firat  Iwlieve  in  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  "  ^Vll  the  theology  of  England," 
says  Mr.  Pattison.*  "  was  devoted  to  proving  the  Chris- 
tian religion  credible,  in  this  manner."  "The  apostles," 
said  l>r.  Johnson,  "  wero  being  tried  one  a  week  for 
(he  capital  crime  of  forgery."  This  was  the  work  of  th« 
school  of  I.ardner,  Paley,  and  ^\'llately. 

Bat  the  real  question  between  Christiana  and  nn- 
believers  in  Christianity  is,  not  whether  our  religion  is 
or  is  not  supernatural ;  uot  whetlicr  Christ's  miracles 
wtK  or  not  violations  of  law;  nor  whetlier  the  New 

Jbay*>nil  Rttrlfiwo,  Article  VL 
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Testament,  as  it  stands,  is  the  work  of  inspired  men. 
The  main  question,  Iwck  of  all  these,  la  diSi^nMit,  and 
not  df|«.>iident  on  tlie  views  we  may  liapj^n  to  take  of 
tlm  univL-niality  of  law.  It  is  tliis:  Is  Clirislinnily,  aa 
taught  by  Jcmus,  intvudvd  hy  tied  to  be  the  ruli^on  of 
the  liuiiian  race  1  la  it  only  one  among  nntuml  re]i<pons } 
is  it  to  be  superMded  in  its  turn  by  otliere,  or  u  it  the 
one  religion  which  is  to  unite  all  mankind  ?  "  Art  tiiou 
he  tliat  sliotih)  cuinc,  or  look  we  for  itiiotlier  ? "  Ttiis  is  the 
qitcuition  which  we  oi^k  of  Jvauh  of  Xiizarcth,  and  the 
answer  to  whicli  makes  Uic  rml  problem  of  apologetic 
theology. 

Now  the  defenders  of  Christisnitr  have  been  so  ocou> 
pied  witii  tlieir  special  disputes  about  miracles,  about 
imluntliatii  and  suiwmiituruUsiii,  mid  about  llio  inspira- 
tion mid  infallibility  of  tliv  apostle.s,  that  they  have  left 
unciilttvtt(«il  tlie  wide  field  of  iuquiiy  belonging  to  Com- 
parative Theology.  But  it  belongs  to  this  science  to 
establish  the  truth  of  Chn.stianity  by  showing  tliat  it 
possesses  all  the  aptitudes  wliiclt  fit  it  to  be  the  rel^;ioa 
of  the  human  race. 

This  method  of  establinhing  Christianity  differs  from 
the  traditional  argument  in  this :  that,  while  the  last 
nndertakes  to  prore  Christianity  to  be  tnie,  tliis  shows  it 
to  be  tnie.  For  if  wc  can  make  it  appear,  hy  a  fair  sur- 
vey of  the  principal  rwiigions  of  the  world,  that,  while 
tlicy  are  etluiio  or  local,  Cliristianily  is  catholic  or  uni- 
versal; that,  while  thpy  are  defective,  posaeaalng  some 
tnitlis  and  wanting  others,  Christianity  possesses  sill ;  and 
tliat.  while  they  are  stationary.  Christianity  is  j>rogre.saive ; 
it  will  not  then  be  iicccssur)'  to  di!«eiiss  iu  what  sense  it 
is  a  Moiiemiitural  religion.  Such  a  aun-ey  will  slmw  that 
it  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man.  When  we  see  adap> 
tation  we  naturally  infer  dea^  If  Christianity  appeare, 
after  a  fidl  comparisoQ  with  other  religions,  to  be  the 
one  and  only  religion  which  is  perfectly  adapu-d  to  man, 
it  will  be  impo.'uihle  to  doubt  that  it  was  designed  by 
(lod  to  be  the  religion  of  our  race;  that  it  is  the  provi- 
dential religion  sent  by  (lod  to  man,  its  truth  God's  truth, 
its  way  the  way  to  God  and  to  hcuvcu. 
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§  6l  A  tciil  skow  that,  while  most  of  iht  RdigioM  of  iht 
Worid  art  Ethnic. or  the  Rtliffi<m&  of  Haas,  t'hritliunili/ 
is  Catholie,  or  adapted  to  become  the  Retiaian  of  all  Races. 

By  ethnic  religiom  ve  mean  those  religioDS,  each  of 
vbich  has  always  been  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  ))ftrtictilhr  rnvo  or  family  of  mankiud,  and  has  iivvvr 
made  f)rii*elyU-s  op  converts,  oxwpt  accidvutally,  outside 
of  it  By  oniholic  religions  we  mean  those  which  have 
shown  the  desire  and  power  of  passing  over  the.^e  limited 
and  lecouitiig  the  r«li;;ion  of  a  considerable  number  of 
I)cn<oDH  bi'lou^in^;  to  diU'en^nt  luces. 

Now  we  are  lael  nt  oufo  with  the  striking  and  olivious 
fact,  tlint  most  of  the  rcIij,'ion«  uf  the  wurld  are  evidi-iilly 
leligionfl  limited  in  mmv  way  to  jjartioular  nicua  or  na- 
tions. They  are,  as  we  have  said,  ttknie.  AVe  use  this 
Greek  word  rather  tJian  Jta  Ijitin  efjuivident,  ^nti/f.  be- 
cause goxiiU.  tlioujih  meanins  literally  "  of,  or  beloiifjitig 
to,  a  race,"  has  acqiiired  a  special  sense  from  its  Xew 
Testament  use  n«  meaning  all  who  are  not  Jews.  The 
word  *■  irthnic"  remtiiiis  pure  from  any  such  secondary  or 
acquired  niuaning,  and  signilies  simply  tliat  urhith  belmyt 
to  a  race. 

The  acienoe  of  etJmolngy  is  a  modern  one.  and  b  still  in 
the  process  of  formation.  Some  of  its  conclusions,  how- 
ever, may  be  considered  as  established.  It  has  forever  set 
aside  Blumcnbach's  old  classification  of  mankind  into  tlie 
CaiKHSiaii  and  four  otlier  varieties,  and  has  given  ur,  in- 
stead, a  dixi.sion  of  the  lar->03t  part  of  iiinnkind  into  Indo- 
European,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  families,  leaving  a  con- 
sidenible  penumbra  outside  as  yet  unclassified. 

That  mankind  is  so  divided  into  nices  of  men  it  would 
•eera  hanlly  potwiWe  to  deny.  It  is  proved  by  physi- 
oI(^%  by  payebology,  by  fjloNSolcwy,  and  hy  civil  history. 
Physiology  sliows  iLt  anatomical  oineTences  between  races. 
There  aro  as  markoTl  and  real  differences  between  the 
skull  of  a  Hindoo  and  that  of  a  Chinaman  as  between  the 
skulls  of  an  Enj^lisliniati  and  a  ne^nx).     There  is  nut  as 

Ca  difference,  perhaps,  but  It  is  as  real  and  as  constant. 
the  diameters  ul'  races  remain  diatinct,  the  sama 
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traits  reappearing  ftft«r  nmny  centuries  exactly  *s  at  first 
We  tind  the  same  diflerence  of  character  lM!tweeii  tlie 
Jews  and  Arabs,  who  are  merely  dillerent  families  of  the 
same  Semitic  race,  as  existed  between  tlieir  ancestorB, 
Jacob  Rud  Esau,  as  dcscnbcd  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Jacob  and  the  Jews  are  prudent,  loving  tndc.  nioney- 
inakin^,  tenacioua  of  their  idea.4,  living  in  cities;  Esaa 
and  the  Arabs,  careless,  wild,  bating  cities,  loving  the 
desert 

A  similar  example  of  the  maintaining;  of  a  moral  type  is 
found  in  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  Genu&n 
and  Kelts,  two  families  of  the  same  Indo-European  race. 
Take  ati  Irishman  and  a  Gi^nnan,  working  aide  by  side 
on  the  Miasisaippi,  and  they  present  the  same  characteris- 
tic difierences  as  the  (iermans  and  Kelt?  described  by 
Tacitug  and  Ciesar.  The  German  loves  lilicrty.  the  Kelt 
equality ;  the  one  hate.5  the  tymnt,  the  other  tho  aristo- 
crat :  the  onu  is  a  serious  thinker,  tlio  other  n  quick  and 
vivid  Uiinkcr;  Ute  one  is  a  Protestant  in  reli<;ion,  the 
other  a  (?atliolic.  Animianus  MarcellinuR,  liviu}<  in  Gatil 
in  the  fourth  century,  describes  the  Kelts  thus  (see 
whether  it  does  not  apply  to  the  race  now), 

"  The  Gauls."  says  lie,  "  are  mostly  tall  of  stature,*  fair 
and  rcd-baiied,  and  horrible  from  too  fierceDcas  of  tlieir 
eyes,  fond  of  strife,  and  haughtily  insolent  A  whole 
band  of  stran^jers  would  not  endure  one  of  llicm,  aided  in 
his  brawl  by  his  powerful  and  blue-eyed  wife,  especially 
when  with  swollen  neck  and  gnashing  teeth,  poising  her 
hu^e  white  arms,  slio  bej^us,  joiniuR  kicks  to  blows,  to  put 
foilh  her  fists  like  stones  from  a  catapult.  Most  of  their 
voices  are  terrific  and  threatening,  as  wcU  when  they  arc 

?[iiiet  aa  when  they  are  ugry.  All  ages  are  thought  lit 
or  war.  They  are  a  nation  verr  fond  of  wine,  and  invent 
many  drinks  reeembling  it,  and  some  of  tho  poorer  sort 
wandnr  about  with  their  senses  quite  blunted  by  continual 
intoxication." 

Now  we  find  tJiat  each  race,  beside  Its  special  moral 
qualities,  seems  also  to  have  special  religious  qualities, 
which  cause  it  to  tend  toward  some  one  land  of  religioi) 

*  In  tbU  n»p«ct  the  type  hu  ctuui^nL 
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more  than  to  anoUicr  kind.  Theso  reli;;ioDS  arc  t)ie  flower 
of  thti  rac« ;  tliey  coin«  ftirth  frou  it  a»  Iki  best  tLrunia. 
Thns  we  see  that  Brahinaiiism  h  confined  to  tiiat  suction 
or  race  of  the  creat  Aryaii  family  whicit  lias  occujiied 
India  for  morw  than  tliirty  ceuturiea.  It  beloiiss  to  the 
Hiwlooii,  to  the  puoplo  taking  its  name  frutu  tlm  Indus. 
by  tlie  tributArics  of  which  stivaiu  it  lintvrcd  tiidiu  frooi 
the  uorUiwent  It  lias  nevur  attemp(«d  to  extend  lUwlf 
lioyond  that  particular  variety  of  mankind.  I'erlmpa  ouo 
hundred  and  ti^y  miUiona  of  men  accept  it  as  their  faitli. 
It  has  been  held  by  tliis  ntoe  as  their  n!li<^oQ  during  a 
period  iinuR'nsc  in  tlie  history  of  miiukitid.  It«  sacred 
book:t  an:  ix-rtainly  moru  than  Uiruo  thousand  yeuxH  old. 
]Jut  during  all  tliis  time  it  lias  never  conimnniiutvd  it- 
self  to  any  race  of  men  outaide  of  the  peninsula  of  Itulio. 
It  is  thus  aeen  to  be  a  strictly  etJinic  religion,  showing 
neither  tho  tendency  nor  the  desire  to  become  the  religion 
of  maokind. 

^M  same  thing  may  he  said  of  the  religion  of  Coo* 
filciua.  It  belongs  to  China  and  the  Chinese.  It  siiita 
their  tasto  an<l  genius.  Tlicy  have  Imd  it  us  their  state 
religion  for  »otno  twcuty-thrvc  hundred  years,  un<l  it  rules 
the  opinions  of  the  rulers  of  opinion  amonj;  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  men.  But  out  of  China  ('onfucius  is  only 
a  name. 

So.  too.  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster.  It  was  for  a  long 
period  the  religion  of  an  Aryan  tribe  who  became  the 
mling  p«ople  among  mankind.  The  rersiiuis  cxknidMt 
tliemselve^  through  Wtstimi  Asia,  and  coniiuofvil  many 
nations,  hnt  they  a«^'eT  cnmmnnicat«d  tlieir  religion.  It 
[was  strictly  a  national  or  ethnic  religion,  helongmg  only 
to  the  Iranians  and  their  descendants,  the  Pamccs. 

Tn  like  manner  it  may  be  sitid  that  tho  rvligion  of 
rEgypt^of  Grttece,  of  ScandinnviA,  of  the  Jew.i,  of  Islam, 
'  and  of  Hnddhiam  arc  ethnic  rellginns.  Those  of  Kj^'pt  and 
Scandinavia  are  strictly  so.  It  is  said,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  names  of  their  gods  from  Egypt,  but 
tliegodstliomselves  were  entindy  different  ones.  It  is  also 
tnie  that  9ome  of  the  goils  of  the  Romans  wure  borrowed 
from  tlie  Greeks,  but  their  life  was  left  behind.    Tbey 
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merely  repeated  by  role  the  Greek  ntyUioloCT,  having  no 
power  U)  invent  one  for  Uicmsclves.  But  Uic  Orvuk  re- 
ligiou  Uicy  nov«r  rvceivviL  For  iiiMleud  uf  ita  lair  liuiitfttii- 
ti«8,  the  Komon  gods  were  only  servauts  of  the  state, —  a  i 
higher  kind  of  comuls,  tribunes,  and  licton.  The  real 
Olymjius  of  Itomg  waa  the  Senate  Chamber  on  tlie  Capi- 
tolinc  Hill  Judaism  also  was  in  reality  an  etliuic  reli- 
gion, thou};h  it  uinicd  at  catholicity  and  expected  it,  and 
ntade  proselytes.  Itut  it  could  uot  tolerate  uiieiii*€ntial.i, 
and  BO  failed  of  becoming  catliolic.  The  Jewish  tt-.llgion, 
until  it  had  Christianitj-  to  help  it,  was  never  able  to  do 
more  tlian  make  proselytes  liere  and  tliere,  Christianity, 
while  preuchiiig  tlie  doctrines  of  Jcsiis  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, has  been  able  to  carry  also  the  weight  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  ii^ivc  a  certain  catholicity  to  Judaism. 
The  religion  of  Moiiiimiiu'd  has  been  catJiolie,  in  that  it 
has  become  the  n^ligion  of  very  diflerent  races,  —  the 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians,  belonging  to  the  tliroo  great 
varieties  of  the  human  family.  But  then  Mohammedan- 
ism  lias  never  eou<;ht  to  make  nmvfrt*,  but  only  subjects; 
it  has  not  asked  for  belief,  but  merely  for  submission. 
Consequenlly  Mr,  Palgtuve,  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr.  Vanibeiy 
tell  im,  Ihal,  in  Arabia,  F^^ypt,  and  Tnrkiatan,  there  are 
multitudes  who  are  outwanlly  Mohammedan,  but  who  in 
their  private  belief  reject  Moliammed.  and  are  really 
Pagans.  But,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  catholic  tendency  both 
in  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism ;  and  this  comes  from 
the  fcieat  doctrine  which  tliey  hold  lu  common  with  Chris- 
tianity, —  the  tmili/  of  Gvd.  Failh  in  that  is  the  basis  of 
all  expectation  of  a  universal  religion,  and  the  wish  and 
the  power  to  convert  otheis  come  from  that  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  naity. 

But  Christianity  teaches  the  unity  of  God  not  merely 
as  a  8Uprema<;y  of  power  and  will,  but  as  a  supremacy  of 
love  and  wisdom ;  it  tearJies  God  as  Father,  and  not 
merely  as  Kin^; ;  so  it  seeks  not  maiely  to  make  prose- 
lytes and  subjects,  but  to  make  converts.  Ileucc  Cliris- 
tianigj,  beginning  as  a  Semitic  relifiion,  amonf^  the  Jews, 
vent  across  the  Greek  Archipelago  and  converted  UiQ 
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Hellenic  ami  the  Latin  races ;  afterward  the  Ooths,  Lom- 

f  bards,  Fmnka,  Vandak ;  later  still,  the  biaxons,  Uaues,and 

Konnans.      Mvftiitinio.  it«;  Xc8k>riRn  misiiioimrici,  push- 

ingeast,  madu  cuiivl-iCa   iu  Aiuic-uiu,   I'ursiu,  Iiidiu,  uud 

Cmnft.     Iu  later  day*  it  liiis  convyrUjil  ne^ies,  Iiiiii.iii», 

and  Uic  people  of  tite  Pacific  lAJanda.    Something,  iinleed. 

Stopped  its  progress  ofler  ita  first  triuniphaal  successes 

during  Steven  or  eight  centuries.     At  the  tentli  century  it 

n«ched  its  term.      Modern  nussioDx,  whether  those  of 

JesuiU  or  Protcslaule,  have  not  couvi-rt<^  whole  luittoiis 

and  noo»,  but  only  individuals   here  and  there.      Th« 

of  this  check,  prnbably,  is,  that  (.'hrisUana  have 

epeated  the  mialakes  of  the  J<?ws  oiid  Mohanunedajis. 

"hey  have  sought  to  make  prosclytfs  to  an  outward  sys- 

^lem  of  worship  and  ritual,  or  tu  make  siilijuctjt  to  a  dogma; 

but  not  lo  make  couvcrU  to  uii  idea  an<l  a  life.     When 

the  Chrit«titin  iiiiAsiiniane-t  shail  fft  and  say  to  tlie  Hin- 

3oo8  or  ttio  Bitililliist-s :  "  You  are  alreaiiy  on  your  way 

Itowan)  Go<l,  —  your  re!i(;iiin  came  fmni  him,  ami  was  in- 

Eapired  by  his  Spirit ;  now  he  senda  you  sonietliing  more 

and  hisher  by  his  Son,  who  does  not  como  to  destroy  but 

to  fullil,  not  to  take  away  any  good  tiling  you  have,  but  to 

add  to  it  Aoiimihing  l>utl«r,"  theu  wc  »ha11  sou  the  process 

^of  conversion,  checked  io  the  ninth  and  toutb  centuries, 

^DaugUTnt«d. 

Judaism,  Islam,  and  Christianity,  all  teaching  the  strict 

jUnityof  God,  have  itll  aimed  at  becoming  universal    Juda- 

im  faili-d  because  it  sought  proseh-tes  instead  of  making 

onverts.     Islam,  the  religion  of  Mohammed  (in  r»]ity  a 

ludaizing  Christian  sect)  failed  IxjciiUMC  it,  sought  to  make 

iibjectfl  rather  than  converts.     Its  ronqnests  over  a  variety 

Traces  were  extensive,  but  not  deep.     To-day  it  holds  in 

Hts  embrace  at  least  four  very  diatinct  races.  —  the  Arabs, 

'•  Setnttic  ncv,  the  I'vniiatis,  an  Indo-European  race,  the 

N<^;roes,  and  the  Turk.'*  or  Tumnian.^.     But*  correctly 

viewed,  Islam  i.i  only  a  heretical  ('hri.stian  scct^  niid  so  all 

this  must  be  credited  to  the  interest  of  Clirtstianity.    Islam 

I  a  John  the  Baptist  cr>'ing  in  the  wilderness, "  Prepare  the 

ayof  the  I»rd";  Mohammed  is  n  schoolmaster  to  bring 

'men  to  Clirist.     It  doo^  fur  the  nations  juttt  what  Judaism 
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did,  that  is,  it  teaches  the  Divine  unity.  Eeau  Los  taken 
the  piMts  of  Jacob  in  the  economy  of  I'rovidcnce.  When 
the  Jews  rejected  Christ  Uiey  ceased  from  their  provideu* 
tial  work,  and  their  cousins,  the  Arabs,  took  their  plaoa,,] 
The  conqu&sta  of  IsJam,  Uicreforo,  oiif;)it  to  be  le^^rded 
as  the  iirtsUiDinary  cuiKjue^ts  u(  Cbristiuiiily. 

Thvro  is  alill  unoltuT  My!<t<?m  which  liiis  ithown  «orDaJ 
tei)doticii'4  towani  ciillK>lidty.  This  is  ]{uddhi.<<ni,  which" 
has  extendod  itself  over  th*;  whole  of  the  ea-slern  lialf  of 
Asia.  But  though  it  includes  a  variety  of  nationalities, 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  includes  any  variety  of  mcM.  All  the 
Buddliists  sjiponr  to  belong;  to  thi^  ;;rual  Mou(^l  family. 
And  although  this  system  urif;iiiHl«d  amonj;  the  Aryan 
nee  in  India,  it  \w»  let  gn  tu>  hold  of  tliat  family  and 
transferred  iteelf  wholly  to  the  MonguU. 

Itut,  Chriatianity.  from  the  lirat.  showed  itself  capabl9.J 
of  taking  possession  of  tlie  couviLiions  of  the  moat  mfPer- 1 
«ut  racca  of  manktud.    Now,  as  un  the  day  of  Pciitvcoe^  | 
many  roots  hear  llie  apostlui  s]>L-ak  in  tlivir  own  tou^e^J 
in  which  th«y  were  Iwrn, —  railliiuns,  ^[cdos, 
dwollcTR  in  Mt-!>o)ii>liunt!i.  Jiii1:t»,  and  Cappadocia,  Pontofl^ 
•ud  Asia,  I'hry^iii  uiiil  Piiuiphylia,  Egj-pt  and  the  partaj 
of  Lybia  alxmt  Cyrene,  stranttrs  of  Komc,  Crel«s  and  i 
Arabians.    The  miracle  of  ton^ies  was  a  type  of  th»j 
efiect   of  the  truth  in  penetrating  the  mind  and  heftit] 
<^,  different  nationalitiea.    The  Jewish  OhriatianB,  indeed, 
tried  to  re[)cut  in  (_'hrialianity  their  old  mistake  which 
bod  prvvciitvd  Judaism  from  bocominj;  onivenaL     Tliey 
wislicd  to  ixmsl  tliat  no  one  slionld  liccoue  «  Oimliaa 
unless  he  became  a  Jew  nt  tlie  same  time.     If  they  hadj 
succeeded  in  this,  they  would  have  eHectiially  hept  the  < 
Gospel  of  Christ  from  becoming  a  catholic  religion.     But 
the  Apostlu  Paul  was  mixed  up  for  the  emergency,  iu>d 
he  preveutvd  this  suicidal  courae.     Conaequcntly  Chris-! 
tianity  passed  at  onoe  into  Kiirope.and  becami;  the  n^ligion 
of  Grucks  and  Uomans  as  well  as  Jews,     Paul  struck  off 
from  it  its  Jewish  shell,  told  th«m  that  as  Christians  tlier 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Jewish  law,  or  with  Jewish 
Passovers,  ^bbaths.  or  ceremonies.     As  Cliristians  Utcy 
were  only  to  know  Christ,  and  they  were  not  to  know 
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him  ncoordins  to  the  flesh,  thtt  is,  not  aa  s  Jew.  So 
Cliristuuiit}'  bucaino  nt  oncti  u  calliolic  rcilipoii,  coimiatin^ 
the  ditTusioii  of  great  tniUis  uml  n  liiviiii!  life.  It  ovui^ 
loved  the  nationalities  of  (Ireccti  and  tUjine,  of  North 
Africa,  of  I'eraia  ami  Western  Asia,  at  tlie  very  lif^iiiaing. 
It  cooquored  the  Guthic  aiid  Gc^niuui  concjuerora  of  the 
Itotuau  Empire  Under  AriuQ  missionaries,  it  converted 
Gothji,  VandaU,  Lonil)ftr(ls.  Undot  Nestorian  uii^sion- 
ariea,  it  miictrat^d  as  far  east  as  ('hliiit,  and  miulc  cnnvcrtx 
tltera.  Id  like  manner  the  Goepel  sjjR'jid  over  the  vrliole 
of  Xorth  Africo,  whence  it  was  afterwanis  exjii-Ili^d  hy 
Uiho  power  of  Ishiui.  It  has  shown  itself,  therefore,  capa- 
f  IWe  of  wUptiiiy  itself  to  every  variety  of  the  human  race. 

I  7.  Comparaiire  Thtolog^  will  prchahly  x/iaie  that,  thr  Elk- 
nic  JteiiffioM  are  mt-sidai,  each  eonfaining  a  Truth  of 
Us  ovm,  but  being  dtfcetive,  ivaiUing  tome  correspomiiKg 
Truth.  Chrittianilff,  or  the  Catholic  Stiigion,  it  complete 
on  every  Side. 

Brahmanism,  for  example,  is  complete  on  the  side  of 
spirit,  defective  on  the  side  of  matlcr ;  full  as  regards  the 
infinite,  empty  of  the  finite;  lecojiQiiiing  eternity  hut  not 
time,  God  hut  not  nature.  It  is  a  vast  system  of  epiritiud 
untJieisin,  in  which  there  is  no  reality  hut  God,  all  else 
fiiig  Maya,  or  ilhiaion.     The  Hindoo  mind  ia  singularly 

Eioux,  but  alao  singularly  immoral  It  has  no  hiatory,  for 
istory  belong  to  tima  No  one  knows  when  its  sucn-d 
^books  were  writU>n,  when  its  civilisation  bcgim,  what 
aused  its  itro[;n-JMi,  what  its  decline,  Oentle,  devout, 
•Istntct,  it  is  i-spable  at  once  of  the  loftieet  thoughta  and 
the  basest  actions.  It  combines  the  moBt  ascetic  self- 
denials  and  ahetraction  from  life  with  tho  most  voluptu- 
ous self-induh^uce.  The  key  to  the  whole  system  of  Hin- 
doo thought  and  life  is  in  this  original  tcndcucy  to  sec  Ood, 
not  man ;  eternity,  not  time ;  the  infinite,  not  the  finite. 

Buddhism,  which  was  a  revolt  Iruni  llrahutanism,  has  ex- 
lactlv  the  opposite  truths  and  the  opjiosite  defects.     AN'liere 
inutniaiUBm  is  strong,  it  is  weak  ;  where  Hmhmanism  is 
rode,  it  is  MTODg.     It  rccogni/.ea  man,  not  God ;  tlie  soul. 
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not  tlio  all ;  the  finite,  not  the  inlniiiti; ;  morality,  not  piety. 
lu  only  Gud,  Builtllin,  is  a  man  uliu  )iil^  i-tiit-iod  on  tlin>u^)i 
innumerable  LranBini<rnitii>u.s,  till,  by  lueana  of  exemplaiy 
virtue.1,  he  haa  readied  tlie  lordship  of  the  uoiverae.  lU 
heaven.  Nirvana,  ia  indeed  the  world  of  infinite  blias ;  \mt, 
incapable  of  coguiziiig  tliii  infiuitt;,  it  uiUit  it  nothing. 
Houvi^u,  bL'in)^  iho  inconceivable  infinite,  i.s  eiiuivolviil  to 
piire  nej^tiou.  Nature,  bo  the  flutidhi.it,  inntoiul  of  being, 
the  deluaive  'shallow  of  God,  as  ilie  Brahman  views  it,  is 
envisa^  as  a  nexus  of  laws,  which  rewanl  and  punish 
impartially  both  obodioacu  and  disobedience. 

The  system  of  Confucius  ha^  many  merits,  especially 
in  its  influeuoi^  on  society.  The  most  conservative  of  all 
systems,  and  also  the  most  prfisaic,  its  essential  Wrtiie  is 
reverence  for  all  that  is.  It  ia  not  perplexed  by  any  fear  or 
hope  of  change ;  the  thing  whicli  lias  boon  is  that  winch 
shall  bo ;  and  the  very  ideu  of  progress  is  vliuiinated  from 
the  thought  of  China.  Safety,  repose,  peace,  these  are 
il8  blessings.  Probably  merely  physical  comfort,  earthly 
bifn-^rt,  was  never  carried  further  than  iu  the  Celestial 
Empire.  That  virtue  ao  niucli  exploded  in  Wiatem  civ- 
ilization, of  leapect  for  parents,  remain.s  in  full  force  in 
Cluna.  The  emperor  is  honored  as  tlie  father  of  his  peo- 
ple; anccstort  ore  worshipped  in  every  family;  and  the 
best  reward  offtired  for  a  good  action  is  a  patent  of  nobil- 
ity, which  does  not  reach  forward  to  one's  children,  but 
backward  to  one's  parenta.  This  iif  the  bright  side  of 
Chinese  life ;  the  dark  side  is  the  fearful  ennui,  the  moral 
death,  which  fnllt  on  a  people  among  whom  there  are  no 
8uoh  things  fl.<  \i>i[K?,  expeclation,  or  the  sense  of  pro^Tcss. 
llente  the  hahit  of  suioidu  among  tliis  iieople,  indiciiting 
their  small  hold  on  life.  In  every  Chinese  dniina  there 
are  two  or  three  suicides.  A  soldier  will  conmiit  suicide 
rather  than  go  into  battla  If  you  displease  a  Chinaman, 
he  will  resent  the  ofrenco  by  kiiling  himself  on  your  door- 
step, hoping  thus  to  give  you  some  ineonvenience.  Such 
arc  the  merits  and  such  the  defects  of  the  .tystem  of  Con- 
fucius. 

The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  and  of  the  Zend  Avesta  is  far 
nobler.     Its  central  thought  is  that  each  man  is  a  soldier. 
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bound  to  batUe  for  good  against  evil    The  wi^rld,  at  the 

E resent  time,  is  the  scene  wf  a  great  warfiire  between  the 
osLs  of  liglit  and  lliusu  of  darkness.  Every  man  who 
thinks  purely,  fnieaks  jmrely,  nml  luils  purely  is  a  servant 
of  Ontmid,  the  king  of  light,  and  thertihy  helps  on  his 
cAiue.  The  result  of  this  doctrine  was  that  wonderful 
Peniau  empire,  wliicli  astonished  the  world  for  cen- 
turios  by  it6  britlianl  Mti<;ce»^cs ;  uud  the  virtuu  and  intel- 
ligence of  tlie  ]*ar8i:<-.i  of  the  present  time,  tlie  only 
representativea  in  llie  world  of  ttiat  venerable  rtiltgioii. 
The  one  thing  lacking  to  the  flystem  is  unity.  It  Uvea  in 
perpetual  conSict  fis  virtues  are  all  the  virtues  of  a 
boliiiur.  lbs  dofcets  and  merit*  arc,  both,  the  pokir  op- 
positcs  of  thoiW  of  t'liiiiA.  If  the  everhwl.iiig  pedce  of 
China  temU  to  inoml  stagnation  and  death,  tho  i>erpetuid 
struggle  anij  conflict  of  Penia  tends  to  exhaustion.  The 
Peraian  empire  rushed  tlirough  a  short  career  of  flame 
to  ita  tomb;  the  Chinese  empire  vegetates,  UBcliaoged, 
through  a  myriad  of  years. 

If  Ilrahmanism  and  Buddhism  occupy  tlie  opposite 
poles  of  the  same  axis  of  tJiought,  —  if  the  system  of 
Confucius  stands  opposed,  on  another  axis,  to  that  of 
.  Zoroaster,  —  we  find  n.  ihiixl  developmeut  of  likt?  polur 
anlogoniiuns  in  the  Kvsteiu»  of  anrient  t^'pt  and  (lii^ece. 
J-^-pt  stands  for  Xatiire;  (!reece  for  Man.  Inscrutable 
as  is  the  mystery  of  that  Sphinx  of  the  Nile,  tho  old 
religion  of  E^J'pt.  we  can  yet  tnico  some  phases  of  itiS 
secret  Its  rever«uc«  for  organ i»tliou  apjieiir*  in  the  prac- 
tioe  of  enilmlming.  The  bodies  of  men  and  of  aniniaU 
aeenied  to  it  to  be  divine.  Even  vegetable  oraanizntion 
had  soraetlung  sacred  in  it:  "O  holy  nation,"  said  the 
Itoniaa  satirist,  "whose  gods  grow  in  gardens  I"  Tbnt 
plastic  force  of  naljire  which  apiiejirs  in  oi^^nic  life  and 
growth  made  up,  in  various  forma,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
proper  place,  the  F^-ptian  Pantheon.  The  life-force  of 
nature  became  divided  into  the  thtee  groups  of  gods,  the 
highest  of  which  represented  its  Uigcst  gunemli/.ations. 
Kneph,  Neilh,  Scvocli.  I'aseht,  are  symbols,  according  to 
Lepsius,  of  lie  World-Spirit,  Ilia  World-Matter,   Space 
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and  Time.  Kadi  circle  of  tJie  (;ods  aJinws  as  some  irork- 
ing  of  the  inysUirions  powers  of  oatiiro.  aud  of  iU  occult 
laws.  l!ut  wtivii  wc  coiii<;  to  Gnwcu,  thciw  iK^rsoiiiHed 
laws  liini  iuW  men.  Kverylhiiit;  in  the  tJreek  I'lmUteoa 
U  huiiiait.  All  biiiuan  tenileiici<^»  ajipeor  tran-tligurcd 
into  glowing  forma  of  light  on  Mount  Olympus.  The 
gods  of  Egypt  are  powers  aud  lavi's ;  those  of  Greece  are 
persons. 

Tlie  oppoxitc  t«n(lviicics  of  thv«e  antagonixt  fonns  of 
piety  appear  in  tlie  development  of  E{^iititin  aud  HeU 
lenic  lite.  The  gods  of  J^'pt  wero  uiytttorios  too  far 
nmoved  from  the  popular  appreheiuiion  to  be  objects  of 
wondiip ;  and  so  religion  in  EfOT*'  liecame  pritstcraft. 
In  UrvKu,  on  the  other  hand,  tht  <iods  vktv  too  fiiiuiliar, 
too  iivar  to  the  people,  to  \iv  worshipised  with  any  nisi 
teveieni.^.  Fartakin^^  in  all  human  faults  and  vices,  it 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  pa.<H  that  familiarity  wonld 
bi«ed  contem]>t.  And  as  the  religion  of  Egjiit  gwrished 
from  being  kept  away  from  the  people,  as  an  esoteric 
system  in  the  nauds  of  priests,  thut  uf  Greccv.  in  which 
toen  was  no  priesthood  as  an  order,  raiiie  !■■  nn  end 
became  the  gois  a:aaed  to  be  objects  of  raspect  at  all 

We  eee,  from  tJiese  examples,  how  each  of  the  great 
etlmic  religions  tends  to  a  disjtKiiJortionate  and  excessive, 
becature  one-sided,  statement  of  soino  divine  truth  or  law. 
The  question  then  emer<{e«  at  Uiis  point:  "la  Chris- 
tianity alao  oni'-siilcd,  or  does  it  contain  in  itsolf  «//  these 
IruthsT"  I»  it  teres  at^uf  rt'tvndiu,  so  as  Ui  be  able  to 
meet  every  natnnd  religion  with  a  kindred  truth,  and 
thas  to  supply  Uie  defects  of  each  from  its  own  fulness  ? 
If  it  can  be  shown  to  possess  this  amplitude,  )l  at  once  is 
placed  by  itself  in  an  onlvr  of  its  own.  It  is  not  to  Ite 
classified  with  tlie  other  religions,  since  it  dues  not  share 
their  one  family  fault  ■  In  ever^-  other  instance  we  can 
touch  with  our  finser  the  weak  jdace.  the  empty  side  Is 
tltcre  any  such  weak  side  in  Christianity }  It  is  the  oflicu 
of  Comparative  Theology  to  answer 

The  positive  side  of  Kmlimani.sm  we  Raw  to  lie  its  sense 
<rf  spiritual  realiticft.    That  ia  also  fully  present  iu  Chris- 
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tjanity.  Not  murcly  doea  this  appear  in  such  New 
TectamsDt  teste  as  these:  "tied  ia  spirit^"  "Tlie  letter 
killcth.  the  Bpirit  giretli  life":  not  only  does  the  Nuw 
Testament  juat  grua  and  eacape  I'tintheism  iu  such 
pasngea  as  "From  whom,  aud  through  whom,  and  to 
whom  Bie  all  things,"  "Who  la  above  all,  and  tlintiigh 
all,  and  in  us  all,"  "  In  him  we  live  aud  luovu  tiiid  have 
o«r  being."  hut  the  whole  history  of  Oliristiaiiity  is  the 
reconi  of  a  spiritualism  almost  too  excesHii'e.  It  has 
ap)Kiai«d  in  th<!  woi^hip  of  the  Chnrch,  the  hymns  of  the 
tlharfih,  the  tendencies  to  ascetictsia.  the  depreciation 
of  earth  nnd  man.  Cliristiaiiitj',  tlifrufure,  fully  meets 
Bnihmnni»m  ou  il«  punitive  side,  whilv  it  fulfill  itj;  u«- 
gatiuuti,  as  w(!  s,haH  Rce  hereafter,  by  adding  as  full  a 
TOCOf^uition  of  mim  and  nature. 

The  ]HK<itive  side  of  Hudilhism  is  its  cognition  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  natural  laws  of  the  universe.  Now, 
if  we  look  into  the  New  Testament  and  into  Uie  history 
of  the  t,'hurch,  we  find  this  clement  also  fuUy  expreaaed. 
It  appears  in  all  tho  parables  and  teachings  of  .leaua,  in 
which  man  is  rcprcstinU-d  ait  a  rcsponsiUc  af;i?ut,  rewarded 
or  punished  according  to  the  exact  mcu«un}  of  his  works; 
loceivtti<j  the  government  of  ten  or  tive  cities  according  to 
his  stewantship.  And  when  we  look  into  the  practical 
working  of  Cliristiauity  we  lind  almost  an  exagKunted 
stress  laid  on  the  diily  of  saving  one's  soul.  Tiii.*  ex- 
cessive estimate  is  chit-fly  setin  in  the  monastic  system 
of  tlio  Itontan  Church,  and  in  the  Calvioistic  sects  of 
Protestantism.  It  also  cotiuvi  to  lij;ht  stgoihi,  curioualy 
enou^'h,  in  such  liooks  a.s  C'ombc's  "  Uonstitution  of  Man," 
the  theorj-  of  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  tlie 
Buddhist« ;  namely,  that  the  ium  of  life  is  a  prudential 
virtue,  Ciii.'iisiing  in  wise  oljedienoe  to  the  natural  laws 
of  the  universa  Botli  sj-stt^nw  suhstitute  prudenco  for 
I'rovidence  as  the  arbiter  of  human  deatiny.  Ihit,  ayniri 
from  these  special  tendencies  in  Christianity,  it  cannot 
he  doubted  tliat  all  (.'hristiaii  experience  recoRnizes  the 
positive  truth  of  Buddliism  in  re^'onhng  the  liumuu  soul 
■u  a  8ubst4Lntta1,  finite,  but  pro^nv^sive  inuniul,  not  to  be 
absorbed,  as  in  lindniianisin,  iu  the  abyss  of  absolute  beiii^ 
a 
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The  positive  side  of  the  system  of  Confucias  is  the 
orgaitixtttioii  of  Uie  state  uii  tlm  haxii  of  ttw  familj.  Tba 
government  of  the  emperor  is  paternal  govenirocnt^  tb« 
obedience  of  the  subject  is  tUial  obedience.  Now,  thougli 
Jostis  did  not  for  trie  first  time  call  God  "  tbe  Father." 
lie  t'li'st  bmii^ht  men  into  a  truly  tiltol  rvlution  to  tiod. 
The  Uiiiiiiiu  Clmrcli  is  orgnniwMl  on  ibo  fninUy  ideu.  Tbo 
word  "  I'ope  "  means  llie  ■'  Fnlber" ;  he  is  tbe  father  of 
the  whole  Church.  Every  bishop  and  every  priest  is  abo 
tlio  fulbcr  of  a  smaller  family,  and  all  those  bom  into  tbe 
Church  an.'  its  chihlrcn.  as  ail  born  into  a  fnuiily  Avw  bom 
8on8  and  dniigliters  of  the  Amiily.  In  I'rritvflUuili.tiu,  also, 
society  is  w^mpowii  of  l'iiiiiilii.-s  a.t  tlio  body  i,*  made  up  of 
celU.  Only  in  China,  and  in  t.'lirisiendom,  is  family  life 
thus  Bacred  and  worahipful.  In  some  patriarchal  sj-s- 
tcms,  polyjjamy  annuls  the  wife  and  the  mother;  in 
others  the  father  is  a  divsiHit,  and  the  children  slave* ; 
in  other  Kystvms,  the  ciusliin^  authority  of  tbo  state 
destroys  tlie  independeucc  of  the  houscholiL  Cliris- 
tianity  alone  accepts  witli  China  the  reli^'iou  of  family 
life  with  all  its  conservative  elements,  while  it  fulfils  it 
with  Uio  larger  hope  of  the  kitigdom  of  heaven  and 
brotherhood  of  mankind. 

This  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ao  central  in 
Christianity,  is  also  the  essential  motive  in  tbe  reli^on 
dS  Zoroaster.  As,  in  tho  Zvnd  Avosta.  every  man  is  a 
soldier,  %hting  for  light  or  for  d^lrhn(■»^  and  nentrality 
is  inipos-<>ibte ;  so,  in  the  0(i<tpel,  light  and  good  stand 
opposed  to  darkness  and  e\i!  as  jieqietiial  foea.  A  cer- 
tain current  of  dualism  mns  through  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures and  the  teaching  of  the  Chnreh.  God  and  Satan, 
heaven  and  bell,  ue  the  only  alternatives.  Kverj'  one 
must  clioose  Ijetween  tliem.  In  the  current  tlieulogy,  this 
dualism  has  been  so  emphasized  as  even  to  exceed  that  of 
the  Zend  Aveala.  The  doctrine  of  everlaitt  ing  punishment 
and  an  everlasting  hell  has  always  been  tlie  ortltodox  doc> 
trine  in  Christianity,  wliile  the  Zend  Avesta  probably,  and 
ttie  religion  in  ita  .tuliseipioiit  devehipment  certainly, 
tcocbes  universal  restoration,  and  tlie  ultimate  trhinij)h  of 
good  over  evil    Ncvorthuless,  practically,  in  consequence 
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of  the  greater  lichnega  and  fulness  of  Ohriatianity,  this 
tendency  to  duuliam  has  been  iteutralizod  by  it»  mono* 
theuiu,  und  uvil  kept  suboiilinntis  whili.-,  in  ihu  Zend 
rel^ion,  the  evil  principle  asaunutd  such  pniportions  as  to 
make  it  the  formidable  rival  of  good  in  thf?  mind  n{  tliti 
worshipper.  Here,  as  before,  we  may  say  that  (.'hrintianity 
is  able  to  do  justice  to  all  tlie  Irutli  involved  in  the  doc- 
trine of  evil,  avoiding  any  snptirticiiil  optimism,  and  rec- 
ognising ttie  fact  that  all  true  life  tniist  purlukc  of  the 
nature  of  a  })attle. 

The  positive  side  of  Egyptian  religion  we  saw  to  ))0  a 
iccof^nilion  of  thu  divine  clement  in  nature,  of  tliat  plas- 
tic, mysleriuiis  life  wliicli  v;inbudies  itself  in  all  op^anisina. 
Of  this  view  we  find  little  stnted  explicitly  in  the  Kew 
Testament.  Hut  that  the  principles  of  Christlnnity  con- 
tain it,  implicitly,  in  an  audeveloped  form,  appeals,  (1.) 
Because  Christian  monotlieism  ditlera  from  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  monotheism,  in  recognising  t  Jod  "  in  all 
tfiivgs"  an  well  as  God  "abavr  all  tfiitiys."  (2.)  liecause 
Christian  art  ctnd  literuture  difler  from  classic  art  and 
literature  in  the  romanlk  element,  which  is  exactly  the 
sense  of  this  tnysterioua  life  in  nature.  The  classic  artist 
is  a  voiiTTiir,  a  milker ;  the  romantic  artist  is  a  troubadour, 
a  fin<Ier.  The  one  does  Ids  work  :u  giving  form  to  a  dead 
material ;  tlie  other,  by  seeking  for  its  hidden  life,  (3.) 
Because  modern  science  is  t»ifv)i/i'w,i,  e,  finding.  It  recog- 
nizi-s  myslerie.^  in  nature  which  are  to  he  aearched  into, 
and  tliis  seaixrh  Incomes  a  aerious  religious  interest  with 
all  truly  aoicntitic  men.  It  appears  to  such  men  a  pro- 
fanity to  doubt  or  tjueation  tne  r«velutions  of  nature, 
and  they  Ixdieve  in  its  inftdltblc  inspiration  quite  us 
mucli  as  the  dogiuuti.-4t  believes  in  the  infallible  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  or  the  churchman  in  the  infallible  in- 
spiration of  the  Church.  We  may.  therefore. say.  tliat  the 
essential  truth  in  IIil>  Egj'ptinu  system  has  been  lukcn  up 
into  our  modern  Christian  life. 

And  how  is  it,  lastly,  with  that  opposite  polo  of  ro- 
ligioaa  thonght  which  blossomed  out  in  "  the  fair  human- 
ities of  old  religion  "  in  the  wonderful  Hellenic  mind  ? 
The  gods  of  Greece  were  mctL    Tliey  were  not  abstract 
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iieta,  ooDCMling  dacutaI  powets  and  Urns.  They  were 
open  as  nunahtne,  briight  as  noun,  a  fair  company  of  men 
and  women  idealized  and  {^cioiis,  just  a  litUe  way  off,  a 
little  way  up.  It  was  hunxinity  proJL-ctvd  upon  tbe  skies, 
divine  ciratun.'S  df  niori!  than  miirtal  lieauty,  but  thrill* 
in;;  witti  human  life  and  human  s^'uipathie*.  Has  ('hria* 
tianity  anything  to  otter  in  tJie  place  of  this  changing 
ayatem  of  human  gods  and  -^oddesi^ea  ? 

We  answer  that  thv  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity is  th»  iiK'tirnalion,  tlie  word  mode  flosh.  It  10 
God  revealed  in  man.  Undpr  some  doctrinal  type  tliis 
has  always  been  bclievetl.  The  common  Trinitarian  doo- 
trine  states  it  in  a  somewhat  crude  and  illogical  form. 
Yet  somehow  the  man  Clirist  Jesus  has  always  been  seen 
to  be  the  best  revelation  of  Gud  Itut  unl«».t  tliore  wore 
Some  human  element  in  the  Deity,  he  coul<t  not  reveal 
himself  80  in  a  human  Ufa  The  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion, therefore,  repeats  the  Mosaic  statement  that  "  man 
was  raaile  in  the  image  of  God."  Jewish  and  .Moham- 
medan monotheism  separate  (Jod  entirely  from  the  world 
Philoaophic  inonotbeism.  in  our  Jay,  sepamtes  God  from 
man,  by  ti-ttching  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween the  two  by  which  God  can  bo  mediated,  and  so 
makes  him  wholly  incomprehensible,  ('hrifttinnlty  givM 
us  Kmmsniiel.  God  with  ua,  equally  remnve<i  from  tlid 
stem  desjKitic  oinnipotviu-e  of  the  Semitic  nionotheisra 
and  the  finite  nnd  imiwrfucl  humanities  of  Olympua 
Wo  see  God  in  Cliri.^l,!w  full  of  sj-mprnthv  with  man,  (.iod 
"  in  us  all " ;  and  yet  we  see  him  in  nature.  [in>vidence, 
history,  as  "above  all"  and  "through  all."  Tlie  Hoinan 
Catholic  (-'hurch  lias,  perhaja.  humanized  religion  too  far. 
For  every  god  and  goiideaa  of  Greece  she  has  given  us,  on 
Bonie  imiiiiirlal  canvas,  nn  nrchiingi.-l  or  a  saint  lo  be 
'adored  and  loved.  In^^k-iut  of  Aimllo  and  tho  Python 
we  have  Guido'a  St  Micha^d  and  the  Dragon;  in  plac« 
of  the  light,  airy  Mercury  she  provides  a  St  Stdioittian ; 
instead  of  the  "  unlouchm"  Diana,  some  heavenly  Agnea 
or  Cecilia.  The  ('aLliolie  heaven  in  iKMijilcd,  all  the  way 
up,  with  beautiful  human  forms ;  and  on  the  uppiT  tlirone 
we  have  holiness  and  tcademess  incarnate  in  tiie  queen 
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of  beaven  and  ber  divine  Son.  All  the  Greek  fainnan- 
ittes  are  Uius  fultiUed  iu  the  ample  Dutli  of  Clm»teii- 
don. 

B>'  Biicli  a  critical  Hun-«y  as  wc  linve  thus  sketched  in 
mere  outline  it  will !«  seen  tliat  each  of  the  grwvt  vtlmic 
religionfi  is  full  on  one  aide,  hut  eni])ly  on  the  otbur, 
while  Christianity  is  full  all  round.  Christianity  ia  adajitett 
to  takf  their  placf,  not  becausa  they  are  false,  but  be- 
cause they  urv  truu  us  far  as  they  go.  Tbuy  "laiow  in 
part  and  propheay  in  part ;  but  w'lieJi  that  which  is  jxii^ 
fcot  is  come,  then  (bat  whicli  is  in  part  shall  bo  dono 
away." 


§  8,  Comparative  Thtolojy  mil  pnhaUy  fk&iv  that  £thnie 
JUiigwns  arc  arrtsled,  or  ik'jrncmte,  and  trill  come  to  an 
Snd,  white  Hu  CatMtc  RcHyion  is  capable  of  a  pnyrrt- 
$ive  Vetelopraent. 

The  religions  of  Persia,  I^^t,-  Greece,  Rome,  have 
oome  to  an  end  ;  having  aharaa  the  fate  of  the  national 
dvilixation  of  which  enL-h  was  a  part.  Tlie  reUsi"Us  of 
Cbiaa,  Islam,  Buddha,  utid  JutliLii  have;  nil  bet'ti  aiTested, 
and  remain  uncban^^-d  ntid  sueniin^ly  unc)mn';<!iiblu.  Like 
gnat  vessels  aucbored  in  ii  stream,  the  currunt  uf  time 
flows  past  them,  and  each  y<!ar  they  uiv  further  behind 
the  spirit  of  tbo  age.  and  less  in  }i:iniiony  with  it»  dc- 
uaDda  Chri:!tuituty  alone,  of  all  buiuiin  n^li^'ion^,  seems 
to  possess  the  power  of  keeping  abreast  with  the  ad- 
vancing civilixation  of  the  world.  As  the  child's  soul 
^ws  with  hia  body,  so  that  when  be  becomes  u  man 
it  is  a  man's  soul  and  not  a  child's,  so  the  Gt>8pel  of  Jesiis 
continues  the  soul  of  all  human  cultiin'.  It  coutinuaUy 
drojis  its  old  fonus  and  takes  new  onus,  It  pa.t»ed  out 
of  it«  Jewi-fh  body  \nv\vv  the  gniiifttice  of  Paul.  In  a 
speculative  age  it  unfobied  into  cr<>eds  and  systema  In 
a  worabipping  age  it  developed  ceremonies  and  a  ntimL 
When  toe  fidl  of  Borne  left  Europe  without  unity  ot 
c«ntn!,  it  gave  it  an  organization  aiid  order  through  the 
I^paoy.  'iV'lien  tlko  I'kpacy  become  a  tyranny,  and  the 
Ueuaiasanc«  called  for  free  thought,  it  suddeoly  put  forth 
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ProttslaDtisni,  as  the  tree  by  the  water-sido  ttncls  forth 
iu  shouts  in  due  acaitoTi.  I'rciU'itlAiitiRm,  free  as  air,  ojit^ns 
lit  into  Die  various  fleoti,  eacli  taking  bold  of  some  huiuan 
, ;  Luthemniam,  (.'alviiiiEm,  Methodism,  Swedenbor- 
lism,  or  Itatioualism.  Clirisliutiity  blotutoins  out  into 
iiiodi^ni  scifitcv,  literature,  Rrt,  —  diildrcii  who  indwd  often 
foiyta  their  mother,  nnd  are  igiinrant  of  their  source,  but 
whiclk  ara  still  f<;(I  from  !ior  breasts  and  partake  of  h«r 
life.  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  tkitb,  hope,  and  love,  is  th« 
deep  fountttin  of  moderu  civilization.  Its  iuveiitioDs  ore 
for  thu  muuy,  not  for  tliu  few.  Its  science  is  not  hoard«l, 
but  dlR^ised.  It  elevates  the  masscfi,  who  evcrywlmrt;  else 
have  been  trampled  down.  The  frlt'iid  of  the  ]>eopIe,  it 
tenda  to  free  scliools,  a  free  press,  a  free  K"^'^">'^6nt,  the 
abolition  «f  skvory,  war,  vice,  and  the  melioration  of  soci- 
ety. Wo  cannot,  indeed,  hero  prove  that  Christianity  Sa 
tlie  cause  of  tliesu  feutuR-s  jivcullar  to  modem  life  ;  but 
we  Hud  it  everywhere  associated  with  them,  Knd  so  we 
can  say  that  it  only,  of  all  the  reli^ons  of  mankind,  has 
been  capable  of  accom{mnying  man  in  his  progress  from 
evil  to  good,  from  good  to  better. 

Wo  have  merely  suggested  some  of  the  results  to  which 
tlie  study  of  Couijianitive  Theotigy  may  letid  us.  Tliey 
will  appcur  more  fully  as  wo  prowied  in  our  examination 
of  the  religions,  and  siilise<juently  in  their  comjiarisoa. 
This  introductory  chapter  has  lieen  designed  as  a  sketch 
of  the  course  which  the  work  will  take.  AVTien  we  have 
coni])lpt<:-(i  our  survey,  the  result*  to  which  wc  hope  to 
arrive  will  be  these,  if  we  succeed  iu  what  we  have 
undertaken :  — 

1.  All  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  except  Christian- 
ity and  Mohnnim(.'dunism,  are  ethnic  religions,  or  religions 
limited  to  a  single  nation  or  race.  Christianity  alone  (in- 
cluding Mohammedanism  and  Judaism,  which  arc  \i»  tem- 
pontiy  and  local  formii)  is  the  religion  of  all  nices. 

2.  Kveiy  ethnic  religion  has  iXt  jKisitivo  and  negative 
side.  Its  positive  siile  is  that  which  holds  some  vital 
tnitli ;  ita  negative  side  is  tlie  absence  of  some  other 
essential  truth.  Every  such  religion  is  true  and  providen- 
tial, but  each  limit<.-d  and  imperfect. 
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3.  Christianity  alone  is  a  nXfuMiia,  or  a  fulness  of  truth, 
not  ajmiug  to  destroy  but  to  luifil  the  previous  religions ; 
but  being  capable  of  replacing  them  by  teaching  all  the 
truth  they  have  taught,  and  supplying  that  which  they 
have  omitted. 

4.  Christianity,  being  not  a  system  but  a  life,  not  a 
creed  or  a  form,  but  a  spirit ;  is  able  to  meet  all  the  chang- 
ing wants  of  an  advancing  civilization  by  new  develop- 
ments and  adaptations,  constantly  feeding  the  life  of  man 
at  its  roots  by  fresh  supplies  of  faith  in  God  and  faith  is 

mftn. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

OoyFUcms  axd  the  cklvese,  or  tok  psosb  op  abia. 

gl.  PtcnlkriUcxofCbinaoCiriliatuiu.  (S.  CUntM GoT«ntiDCTit tucd 
oil  KiliictttioD.  Civil'ScTviiw  Kuniiiistioiui.  |  3.  lifn  snd  Clian<il(T 
or  I'liiifucivix.  f  4.  rhQawphj  uiil  nibmiunit  UiiVpl«iniEnt  at  C'on- 
faciuiUiii.  S  &.  [jio-ueuiilTM-Um.  fa.  K«ligiouii  CbaracUr  of  ili« 
"Kiuin."  f  7.  ConfiiclUitui<l  nimtianitT.  C'humctcr  of  the  Chinewi. 
48.  Thn  TM-piiiff Ituiiirrcliun.  Nun.  'the  Kc«t«ruD  Uucriptioaiit 
Chiu  or  tlie  KigSth  CViitory. 

§  1.  Fecviiaritiea  0/  Chinese  Civiliialum. 

r\  qualifjing  th«  Cliinc^^c  mind  a«  {irosaic,  and  in 
calling  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  hU  successors 
prow,  wo  ititoitd  no  diHTcspecC  to  etilicr.  Prose  is  as  good 
as  poetry.  Hut  we  mean  to  indicate  the  jioint  of  view 
fVom  vliich  the  study  of  the  Chine-se  teachors  should  bo 
tpproachcd.  Accustomed  to  regard  the  V^tt  aa  the  land 
of  imnginatinn ;  reading  in  our  childhood  tlie  wild  ro- 
mances of  Arabia ;  paaaing,  in  the  jxictry  of  Persia,  into 
an  atmosphere  of  tender  and  enlwncing  song ;  then,  aa 
we  go  farther  East  into  India,  encountering  the  vast  epica 
of  the  Mahd-Bhanita  and  the  liimayans;  —  we  might 
natural!)-  expect  to  find  in  fer  Cathay  a  still  wilder  flight 
of  till!  Asiatic  Muse.  Not  nt  «1L  Wc  drop  at  once  from 
nnbriillod  romance  into  the  most  colorless  prose.  Another 
race  comes  to  us,  which  seRms  to  have  no  affinity  with 
Asia,  aa  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  Asia.  No 
more  aspiration,  no  (lights  of  fimcy.  hut  the  worship  of 
order,  decency,  propriL*ty,  and  pcacefid  comntunplaccs.  As 
tha  feofie,  ao  the  priests.  The  works  of  Confucius  and 
hia  commentators  are  as  level  as  the  valley  of  their  great 
river,  the  Yang-tsc-kiang.  which  the  tide  ascends  for  four 
hundred  niik-s.  All  in  these  writings  is  cidm,  serious,  and 
inoHkL    They  aasume  tliat  all  men  desire  to  bo  mode  bet- 
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Ua,  «nd  vrill  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  liow  tlioy  cun  be 
rnude  M  It  is  not  tlioughl  iiecc-'tmry  t»  viitic«  Ui<:-.ni  into 
goodM88  by  Uie  attrantion^  of  eiotjuence,  tlie  duinn  of 
imagray,  or  tlie  faiiciiialjoiifi  of  a  brilliant  wit.  Tlicao 
philosonhers  have  a  Quakvr  stylo,  a  drees  of  plain  drab, 
used  oiujr  for  clothing  the  thunj^ht,  not  ut  all  for  ita  oroa- 
mant. 

Aiul  tiurply  we  oiiaht  not  1o  ask  for  any  otli«r  attmctioo 
than  the  subject  itself,  in  order  to  find  iiiU-ix-^t  iu  China 
and  its  tescheis.  The  Chinese  Knijiire,  which  contains 
more  than  live  millions  of  atjunre  miles,  or  twii%  thti  area 
of  the  United  &tat««,  has  a  [lopitktion  of  live  hundred 
miliiuns,  or  half  the  number  of  the  human  bciii};^  inliab- 
iting  the  gkfbe.  China  ]'ro]ii;r,  iiihaliitud  bj'  tlie  Chinese, 
is  hiUf  as  large  as  Kiiro)\^  mul  Odutains  about  three  hun- 
dred and  aixty  niilliotiH  of  inhaliitaiil8.  Tliere  ai«  ftt}>lf 
teen  provinces  in  China,  many  of  which  contain,  aiiiyly, 
more  inhabitants  tlian  some  of  the  j;n?at  states  of  Europe. 
Dut  on  many  other  accounts  this  nation  is  deeply  iutet^ 
fisting. 

China  is  the  t\'pe  of  permanence  in  the  world.  To 
say  that  it  ls older  thun  any  vlUvr (J-i«lirii/  tiatiun  is  suyin); 
very  little.  H**i«dotiiii.  who  has  been  called  tlie  Futiiur 
of  History,  tni^elleii  in  l-iopt  about  450  b.  c  He  sttidieil 
ils  njonum^uita,  bearing  the  names  of  kings  wlio  were  as 
distant  from  his  time  as  he  is  from  ouis,  —  monumeuta 
which  even  tliei]  belon^jcd  to  a  gnty  auli(|tiity.  But  Uie 
kinj;s  who  eraclo<l  those  nionunieiit^  were  i>u88ibly  pos- 
terior to  tlie  hiuiiilers  of  the  Cliiiifse  Empire.  I'orcfelain 
vesael.'),  with  Chiiii'.se  mottoe-s  on  them,  have  been  found 
in  tliose  ancient  tombo,  in  shape,  niaterial,  and  appcaiance 

Snxisely  like  those  which  are  nmdein  Cliinu  to-tlay;  and 
losellini  believes  them  to  liave  been  in)]>orted  from  China 
by  king!*  contem]x>raiy  with  Moses,  or  before  him.  This 
nation  and  its  institutions  have  outlnsted  eveirthing. 
The  ancient  BactrJan  and  Asayrian  kinedomn,  the  Persian 
monarchy,  Greece  and  Kome,  liave  all  risen,  flourished, 
and  fallen.  —  and  China  continues  still  the  same.  The 
dynasty  Iuls  been  ovcasiotially  changed ;  but  the  Itiws, 
costonis,  institutions,  all  that  makes  national  life,  have 
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continued  The  aatbeotio  hUtory  of  Chinn  coniFcuccs 
some  two  thousand  years  before  Clirixt,  and  a  tltou!iaii<i 
years  in  this  htatorr  is  like  a  centuiy  io  that  ^f  any  other 
people.  The  oral  longuuge  of  China  has  continuL^  the 
sauie  that  it  is  now  for  thirty  ocuturica  TItv  {^ut  wall 
bounding  the  empire  on  the  north,  which  is  twelve  hun- 
dred un(l  forty  miles  long  and  tn'enty  feet  high,  with 
towers  every  few  hundred  j-ards,  —  which  croeses  moun- 
tain ridges,  descendii  into  valleys,  and  is  carrittd  over 
rivers  on  ikrehcs,  —  was  built  two  Iiundrvd  yeurs  Itcfore 
Christ,  probably  to  repel  tho«e  fierce  triliea  who,  after 
incfTectuid  ntteinpta  to  contjuer  China,  travelled  westward 
till  tliey  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Knrope  five  hundred 
years  later,  and,  under  thu  name  of  Huns,  assisted  in  the 
dowofall  of  the  lioman  Kmgiiru.  All  China  was  inter- 
sected willi  caimls  at  u  pi;ri(Ki  when  none  exiswnl  in  Kurope. 
Tlie  great  viuial,  lilce  the  great  wall,  is  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  existing  work.  It  is  twice  the  length  of  Iho  Erie 
Canal,  is  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  wide,  and 
has  enonnous  baaks  built  of  solid  granite  along  a  great 
part  of  its  course.  One  of  the  impurtunl  uicclianicnl  iu- 
vontiuns  of  iuo<luni  Kurope  '\s  the  Art«siaii  well.  That 
sniik  at  (JreiioUe,  in  Kraaoe,  wa»  long  supposed  to  be  the 
deepest  in  the  world,  going  down  ei^teen  hundred  feet. 
One  at  St  Louis,  in  the  United  States,  has  since  been 
drilled  to  a  depth,  as  has  rvoently  been  sttiU>d.  of  about 
four  thousand.*  But  in  China  tbeso  wells  aru  found 
by  tens  of  tliuusands,  sunk  at  vciy  remote  periixls  to  ob- 
tain salt  water.  Tlie  metliod  ».sed  by  the  Chinese  from 
immemorial  time  haa  recently  lieen  adopted  instead  of 
our  own  as  being  tlie  must  simple  and  eooaomi^aL     The 

•  The  ■ctukt  driitb  nach»d  in  Ihs  St.  Louii  wwll,  before  tlw  tMtrpiim 
wu  «lHndoii«l,  w«  i,i*H  [™t  uD  Auffiul  9.  li«».  Thli  wrll  wu  boiwl 
fi>r  till.-  an  of  the  St  Lotti*  County  Inuina  Aiylum,  al  tho  public  ox- 

iieiiv.  It  ma  eonunnncnl  Mnrvh  XI,  ISitd,  ntiiet  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ihnrlci  It.  Atkrmn.  At  the  depth  of  l.iil  feet  the  walei  brcmnn 
ultwli,  then  Milphnry,  Th«  Idmpcirature  nf  the  wttcT,  at  the  hntlflm 
of  ihc  »vll,  w««  103'  V.  Towiiril  the  fiid  of  the  work  It  winiwd  m 
If  tlic  liiiiil  cf  tliC  Rtiviigth  of  Wixnl  uiid  iron  liiut  \iwb  mriuhnl.  Tho 
pol™  olVn  broki  «t  (wliiU  l"io  or  Uinw  tliciimiiid  fiyt  diiwn.  '■  Annual 
k'lxTt  |ie:o)  of  tho  Su{>vruituiid(ial  ul  thu  lit.   LvuU  Cuuiily   InwiM 

AijlUM." 
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Chinese  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  circnlntion  of 
the  blood  ;  they  ioocukted  for  the  small-pox  in  the  ninth 
c«iitury ;  and  nhout  the  sanie  time  thc-y  itivsnted  print- 
iny.  Tliuir  bro»x«  mouuy  was  miuie  as  eurly  us  11  (JO  b.o., 
and  it«  form  )ia.i  not  t)een  chunked  i^iticc  the  begtiiiiiii<;  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  raariner'a  compass,  gunfmwder, 
aiid  the  art  of  printing  were  made  known  to  Europe 
through  stones  told  by  missiomiries  Tctuming  from  Asia. 
These  missioiinrivs,  coasting  the  shores  of  the  Cclcxslial 
Kmpire  in  Chinctte  jnii1{8,  saw  a  liltlu  box  ooutaimog  s 
ma^tneiized  needle,  called  Tine-nan-Tchen,  or  "needle 
which  jjoints  to  the  south."  'Iriey  also  noticed  terrible 
tnachiiK-s  used  by  the  armies  in  Chimi  ca.lled  llo-pao  oe 
fire-guiis,  into  which  was  put  an  iiillummable  powder, 
which  pnKluccd  a  noi.'^c  like  thunder  and  projt>ct«d  sUmes 
and  pieces  of  iron  witli  i[Tesi8tib1e  fonie. 

Father  Hue,  in  Iiis  "  Christianity  in  China,"  says  tliat 
"the  Europeans  who  penetrated  into  China  were  no  lias 
struck  with  the  libraries  of  the  Cliiiiese  than  with  their 
artillery.  They  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  tJie  elegant 
hooks  printed  r»[>idly  upijn  a  pliant, silky  paper  by  means 
of  wooden  blocks,  ilie  first  edition  of  the  dnssiual  woriis 
printed  in  Ciiina  appeared  in  958,  five  hundred  ycftrs  be- 
fore the  invention  of  Gutenberg.  The  niissiouiiries  had, 
doubtless,  oft^n  been  biiffied  in  their  convent*  with  the 
laborious  work  of  copying  manuscript  books,  and  the  sim- 
ple Chinese  method  of  printing  must  have  particularly 
attracted  Uicir  attention.  Many  othor  marvellous  pro- 
ductions were  not ice<l,  such  as  silk,  i)<)ru!laiu,  playing- 
cairU,  spectacles,  and  other  producta  of  art  and  industry 
unknouii  in  Kurope.  They  brought  back  these  new  ideas 
to  Kurope  ; '  and  from  tliat  time,'  says  Abel  Rcmusat, '  thfl 
\Ve»t  began  to  hold  in  due  est«cm  the  most  boautifiU,  the 
most  populotH,  and  the  most  anciently  civilised  of  all  the 
four  i|unrt«rs  of  the  world.  The  arts,  tlie  religious  faitli, 
and  tiie  hmgu^es  of  its  people  were  studied,  and  it  was 
even  proposed  to  establish  a  professorship  for  the  Tartar 
language  in  the  University  of  Paris.  TIuj  world  seemed 
to  ojicQ  towards  the  Kiist ;  geography  made  immense 
strides^  and  ardor  for  discovery  ojiened  a  new  vent  for  the 
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adrentmous  spirit  of  tbe  Einopeans.  As  our  own  hemi- 
sphere bccuiiiu  better  kiiuvrn,  the  idea  of  another  ceased  to 
appear  a  wholly  improhahl^  paradox  ;  and  in  avclung  th« 
Ziiuingon  af  Marco  Folo,  Chmtopher  Columbus  discovCTed 
the  New  ^Vorld.-  " 

The  tirat  aspect  of  China  produces  that  impreasion  on  ^ 
the  mind  w|]ich  we  cull  the  groteequa  This  is  merelj 
becau.'^c  the  custoiud  of  tbis  singuliir  nation  arc  so  upposittf'' 
to  our  own.  They  seem  nioraliy,  no  less  than  physically, 
our  antipodes,  llieir  habits  are  as  opjxxiite  to  ouid  as  tlie 
direction  of  their  bodies.  We  stand  feet  to  feet  in  every- 
tliiuf*.  In  lioxiii«  tliL'  compass  tbey  say  "  weslnorlli "  in- 
stead of  iiiirtliwcsl.  "  euiibtoulh  "  iiistciul  of  soiitlieast.  aiid'^ 
their  oonipass-iR'i'dK-  points  south  inslt^'ud  nf  north.  Tlioir 
soldiers  wear  iiuilt<.'il  [lettiooats,  satin  boots,  and  bead 
necklaces,  carry  umbrellas  and  fans,  and  go  to  a  niglit  at> 
tack  with  lanterns  in  their  hau<ls,  boin^  more  afraid  of 
the  (lark  than  of  exposinj;  themselves  to  the  enemy.  The 
pL-opIt!  UK  very  foml  of  fireworks,  but  prefer  to  have  them 
in  tiii!  daytinie.  l.adii'3  ride  in  wheelbarrows,  and  cows 
are  driven  in  caiTiiige*-  Wbih?  in  Kuro]>c  tho  feel  are  put 
in  the  Blocks,  in  t'iiina  tiie  stocks  are  hung  round  tiiQ 
neck.  In  Cinna  the  family  name  comes  first,  and  the  pei^ 
eonal  name  sfterwiird.  Instead  of  saying  iJenjamin  Fhink- 
lin  or  Walter  Scott  they  woidfl  say  Franklin  Itonjamin, 
Soott  Walter,  Tlius  the  C'hintao  iianit!  of  C<)nfnciu8, 
Kuiig-ni-tj*ee,  means  tiie  Holy  Ma.*ter  Kung; —  Kung  is 
the  family  name.  In  the  recent  wars  witli  the  FJiglish 
tlie  mandarine  or  soldiers  would  sometimes  run  away,  and 
tlien  commit  suicide  to  avoid  pimishmeot.  In  getting  on 
n  horse,  the  Chiiieso  mount  on  the  right  side.  Thuir 
old  men  fly  kites,  wliiln  tbe  little  boys  look  o».  The 
left  hand  is  tbe  scat  of  honor,  and  to  keep  on  your  hat  is 
a  aign  of  respect.  Visiting  cards  are  {minted  red,  and  are 
four  feet  long.  In  tbe  opinion  of  tlie  Chinese,  the  seat  of 
the  understanding  is  the  stomacli.  They  have  villages 
which  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  Their  boats  are 
drawn  by  men,  but  their  carriages  are  moved  by  sails.  A 
married  woman  while  young  and  pretty  is  a  slave,  but 
when  she  becomes  old  and  withcrvd  is  the  most  powerful. 
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respected,  a»d  beloved  person  in  the  family.    The  em- 
peror ia  re^jaidcd  with  tlw;  most  protbiiml  rcvcri'iice,  but 
the  i;ni]>i\vis  moUiur  is  «  jjiwiler  j)i-ti*"n  tliiui  hn.     Wlieu  a 
iMDftD  funii.'tiies  hla  ItoiLto,  iii-sleiKl  ol'  laying  Htrca^,  as  vro 
-do,  on  ixwewood  pianoa  and  carved  mahogany,  liis  lirat 
r  unbition  is  for  a  ttaudsomc  cmnphor-wood  coffin,  wliich  lie 
I  keeps  in  the  best  place  in  his  room.     Tlte  interest  of 
monoy  ia  tliirty-8ix  p«r  cunl,  which,  to  be  sure,  w»s  also 
cive  ill  hurd  tinios  to  stave  off  a.  stoppage,  while  witli  tltera 
It  is  tlie  l^^^l  TUta.     We  once  heard  &  bad  dinner  de- 
scribed thus :  "  Tlie  meal  was  cold,  the  wine  was  Itot.  and 
eveiTthiiig  was  sour  but  the  vinegar."    This  would  not  so 
mucD  displease  thu  Chinese,  who  carefully  wnnii  their 
utine,  while  wc  ice  cure.     They  uiideratand  good  living, 
liow«vtT,  very  woll,  are  great   epicures,  and   somewhat 
t^^gonrmnnda,  fi>r,  after  dining  on  thirty  dishes,  they  wlU 
sometimes  eat  a  duck  by  way  of  a  linUh-    They  luas  their 
meat  into  their  moutha  to  a  time,  every  man  keeping  time 
witii  his  chop-sticks,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  make  any- 
thing but  hiirmony  with  the  cliitl^'r  uf  our  knives  and 
forks.     A  Chinaman  will  not  drink  ii  drop  <if  milk,  but  he 
will  devour  birdi'-uesls,  snails,  and  iho  (ins  of  shitrks  with 
a  great  relish.     Our  mourning  color  Ls  black  and  theirs 
is  white  ;  they  mourn  for  their  parents  three  years,  we  a 
much  ahwitcr  time.    Tlic  principal  room  in  their  houses  is 
iOlll«d  "the  liall  of  miccslors."  the  pictures  or  tiiblot.'i  of 
'whom,  set  up  iigain.it  the  wtdl,  arc  worshipped  by  tliem ; 
we,  OR  Llie  other  Iiand,  art;  only  too  apt  to  send  our  grand- 
bther'a  portrait  to  tlie  garret.* 

■  And)**  WilMii  ("The  KvrrViriorioaii  Aimj-.  Blidtwtwd.  1868  ") 

■ja&U  "theChbrw  ncoplr  atftiiiliiiisiirpiiiA«i|,  uxlpiubBblruiicqiuili'd, 

n  naud  to  (Im  pottaatm  of  fmvloin  and  Hir-itovi-rnmcnt.  '     Ifn  <<<'niisi 

Fllul  inCuiticMr  la  ooiiimoii  in  ChiniL     "  Indcad,"  Myc  hr,  **t)i"»>  i» 

raoUiln^  a  I'ttlnanuij  iIikjuIh  ho  iiuu'li  ut  lo  din  chlTdlrMi.     Kivry  Cliiiu- 

in  dcHlrat  to  liiiv«  iw  InrK''  >  fKuiily  u  powibl* ;  «tid  Uii  Utmn  it  feuule 

Ddnn  tn  my  pnGuhlv." 
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§  2.  Chinete  Govemmejit  baaed  on  Sdvcatwn.     CwU-Ser- 
viet  £xaviinatiom. 

Sach  are  a  fvw  of  the  cxtcnial  difibrcnccs  between  the 
Chinuso  customs  aud  our».  But  th«  D)o»t  <wscRtial  pccu- 
Imrityof  Ihis  nation  is  tbehigh  value  which  they  atlributtt 
to  knowledge,  and  the  distinctions  and  renaids  which  tlieyi 
liestow  on  suholarsliip.  All  the  civil  offices  in  the  Emiiire 
arv  f,'ivon  as  rcwiirds  of  litcmn,'  iiicril.  Tlie  jjw^'jrniueut, 
jndcvd,  is  called  a  coiiii>I«tc  d«i[M>lisin,  and  tJie  oiiii>cniria 
said  to  have  absolute  authority.  He  is  not  bound  by  any 
written  constitution,  indeed ;  hut  the  public  opinion  of 
the  land  holds  liinj,  nevertheless,  lo  b  strict  raaponsibility. 
He.  no  less  than  Lis  people,  is  bound  by  a  law  tii<;her 
than  thut  of  any  private  will, —  the  authority  of  custom. 
For,  iu  China,  more  than  anywhere  else,  "  what  is  gniy 
with  age  heoomea  religion."  The  authority  of  the  em-i 
peror  is  simply  authority  to  govern  according  to  the' 
ancient  usagvs  of  the  country,  and  whcDUver  iJiosc  sra, 
pentstently  violated,  a  revolution  takes  place  and  the 
dynasty  is  changed.  Uut  a  revolution  in  China  chai^^^ 
nothing  but  the  peraon  of  the  mnnaTch;  the  unwritten 
constitution  of  old  usages  remains  in  full  force,  "  A  prin- 
ciple as  old  as  the  monarehy,"  says  Du  Halde,  "  is  this, 
tlmt  the  slato  is  a  large  family,  and  Iho  cm^wror  is  iu  the 
place  of  both  father  and  mother.  He  mu»t  govern  his 
people  with  atTecUoii  and  gondnes.<t ;  he  must  attend  to  the 
smallest  matters  whictf  concern  their  liappiness.  ^^''hell 
he  is  not  supposed  to  have  this  sentiment,  be  soon  loses 
liis  hold  on  the  reverence  of  the  people,  and  his  throne 
bocontea  insecure."  Tlic  emperor,  theruforc.  is  always 
studying  how  to  preserve  thbt  repiiMtion.  When  a  prov- 
ince is  afflicted  by  famine,  inundation,  or  any  other  calam- 
ity, he  shuts  himself  in  his  palacn,  fasts,  and  publisLes 
decrees  to  relieve  it  of  t^ixes  and  afTord  it  ^lid. 

The  tnie  power  of  the  govmimcnt  is  Jn  the  lilomry 
claa.1.  The  government,  though  nominally  a  nnuiarohy,  is 
really  an  aristocracy.  liut  it  is  not  an  aristocraey  of 
birth,  like  that  of  Enghmd,  for  the  humblest  man's  son 
can  obtain  a  place  in  it ;  neither  is  it  an  aristociacy  of 
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Trealth,  KJce  ours  in  the  TTnited  States,  nor  a  militanp*  aris- 
tocmcy,  lilce  tlmt  of  liussiu,  nor  nn  ariskicr»cy  nf  [irii-«ls, 
like  that  of  nuciLiiit  I-i^gypt,  arnl  of  ^oiiie  moilorn  ci)Uiitriw, 
—  OS,  for  iti.sUure,  tlial  of  I'aiagiiay  uii(l«r  the  Jeitnilit,  nr 
that  of  the  i^iidwich  Islands  under  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries; but  it  is  a  literary  aristocracy. 

TIm)  civil  ofiiccnt  in  Cbiua  ar«  called  mandarins.  Tht-y 
are  chosen  fruiu  tbu  Uiruu  dc^ivca  of  iL'anicd  men,  \v})o 
may  be  ctUled  llie  baclielors,  liwJitjotes,  and  doctors.  All 
iwrsons  may  be  candidates  for  the  first  degree,  ex<«|)t 
three  excluded  classes, —  boatmen,  barbers,  and  at?torK 
The  cundidaU's  are  exaiuiticd  by  (lie  governors  of  their 
own  towns.  Of  thosv  a|i[>rovvd,  a  few  are  sclet^cd  ciller 
another  examination.  Tlu-^  again  arc  examined  by  uu 
officer  who  makes  a  cimtit  once  in  Uirce  years  for  ibaC 
|turj>ose.  They  are  placed  alone  in  little  roonis  or  closets, 
with  penciJa,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a  subject  is  given  them 
to  write  upon.  Out  of  some  four  hundred  candidates  fif- 
teen may  be  selected,  who  receive  the  lowest  degree.  There 
is  anotlier  triennial  examiiiatiun  for  the  second  degrco, 
at  which  a  small  niinihcr  of  thu  biichelore  are  proniotetl 
The  examination  lor  tho  hiyho.-'t  dejp'co,  that  of  iiiicl<>r,  is 
held  at  Pckiii  only,  wlicn  some  three  hundred  are  taken 
ont  of  five  lliiiusand.  These  are  capable  of  receiving 
the  hi}{Iiest  ollices,  Wlienevcr  a  vacancy  occurs,  one  of 
those  who  have  received  a  difjiwo  is  taken  by  lot  from 
tbe  few  senior  namea  But  a  few  years  since,  there  wero 
five  thousand  of  jthe  liigheat  jnnk,  and  twenty-seven 
tbousand  of  the  second  rank,  who  had  not  received  em- 
ployment 

The  subject.?  upon  which  the  candidates  arc  examined, 
(uul  the  luethodfi  of  these  examinations,  ore  thus  descrilx'd 
in  the  Shanghae  Almanac  (18o2).* 

Hie  examinations  for  the  degree  of  Keujin  (or  licen- 
tiate) takes  place  at  tlie  princi|»il  city  of  each  province 
onoe  in  three  years.  The  average  number  of  bachelors  in 
the  1ai}{e  province  of  Keang-Nnn  (which  contains  seventy 
millions  of  inliabitauta)  is  twenty  thousand,  out  of  whom 

*  (^»at«)  1>]r  Hi.  MwJatn.nliownmntjilheoamcliiciiiif  the  kcoounL 
"The  UiiDew  auii  tbcii  IkUllioiu,"  p.  iot. 
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only  about  two  huiMlred  suoceed.  Sixty-five  mndarnss 
an  dujuilttl  lor  thu  exAiuination,  besuLes  8ulx>nl:uiae 
oAlcial^.  Tilt!  two  ctiief  euuninenare  senl  fmin  I'ekin. 
When  the  (^imdiiWes  eater  the  exaEniniLtidu  hall  lliuy  are 
SQRTched  for  books  or  mauuficrtpts.  which  mi^t  asaiat 
them  iu  writiD^  Ovi'ii  u*«i>-&  Thi:«  jirticnutiOD  ■»  not  su- 
perfluotu,  for  imny  ptaat  have  beeJk  invenU-d  tij  uiiable 
mtxliocre  pvoiile  ta  yasa.  iSometiiues  a  thin  tuiak,  printed 
on  very  Rinall  type  &om  copperplates,  is  <ili]>]:iiei)  into  a 
bolo  iu  the  wile  of  the  shoe.  B»it  porsutia  d«t«cijtHl  iu  such 
ntactioesare  ruint-d  for  lif<>.  In  a  listof  ODuhuiiibuJaDd 
ibrty-four  successful  cuiultiliU^.'S.  ill  18.'>[,llurt>H:u  wcrvover 
forty  jtMTs  of  ti^.  and  uui;  uodvr  fourteen  ycftr»i  auviia 
were  untlcr  twenty ;  ami  ull,  to  suoceed,  must  have  known 
tiy  hdtrt  the  wliole  of  the  Sacred  Itooks,  besides  beti^  well 
lead  in  hbtoiy. 

Three  nets  of  thenKs  are  friven,  eacli  occupying  two  days 
and  a  ni^ht,  and  until  that  tinio  is  expired  oo  one  ia 
alloweJ  to  liMvo  his  aiKtitaioDts.  vvhicli  is  scarcely  large 
onuu^h  lo  deep  in.  Tlie  ussays  must  not  coataia  mure 
tJian  seven  hui»]i«d  cbatacte».  and  no  erasure  or  oomo- 
tii)n  i^  allowt^d  ()n  the  find  ttayti  tlie  themes  am  taken 
from  the  Four  llooks ;  on  tlie  next,  from  the  older  vlassie* ; 
on  tiie  lastv  miscellauoousquealions  are  given.  Tlie  tlteine-s 
wiB  sQcli  iu»  these :  "  Choo-tsze,  in  commenting  on  tht:  .Shoo< 
Kin^,  utiido  UM  of  fmir  authora,  who  somotimes  say  too 
liiucli,  ut  other  tiinea  too  litUo ;  suiiHrtiines  tJteir  explana- 
tions arc  foioed,  at  other  time*  too  oniamentjiL  What 
have  yort  to  observe  on  them  f "  "  Ghioslinw  1i:k1  jjreat 
abiUliuA  for  historic  nrtting.  In  his  Thi«o  Kincdoias  lie 
has  depreciated  Choo-ko-leang,  and  made  very  ]i|;ht  of  E 
and  K.  two  other  celebrated  cbaructets.  Wliut  is  it  that 
he  siiys  of  lliein  ?  " 

Tiiose  ptililio-aerrico  exnminatioits  are  conducted  with 
the  greatest  impniiiatity.  They  were  establicthed  about  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  have  been  gradually  improved 
during  the  intervening  time.  They  fonn  the  ba9ts  of 
the  wliole  syst«m  of  Chinei«;  ^venimont.  They  make  a 
good  education  uuivenuilly  desiiitble,  lu  thu  pooRTst  man 
may  »ee  hia  son  thus  advauoid  to  the  Iii^bust  pu^itioiL 
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All  of  the  hundreds  of  thuiissiuk  who  picpare  to  competa 
are  obliged  to  know  the  wholu  system  of  Confucius,  to 
commit  U)  iiiviiiory  uil  his  moral  doctrines,  and  io  bo- 
coiiie  fainiliiir  wttli  all  the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  laud. 
Thus  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  existing  institutiona  and 
tJie  funuamontat  ideas  of  Chinese  govemment  is  continu- 
ally crL>at«d  anew. 

Wlial  wi  immeose  advantage  it  would  be  to  our  own 
oonntry  if  we  should  adopt  this  institution  of  China  I 
loBbeaa  of  making  offices  the  ])rize  of  impudence,  pohlii^ 
management,  and  party  services,  let  them  be  completed  for 
by  all  who  consider  themselves  qualified.  Let  all  ofticas 
now  ^ivcti  by  aiipoinlinent  be  hcreaf tin' Ixj^towud  on  those 
who  show  UioiiL-tidves  l>est  i^iuUitied  to  in-rfwrin  liic  duties. 
Each  class  of  olhcai  wouhl  of  ciMinte  retjiiire  a  ditlorent 
kind  of  examination.  K<jr  some,  phyaieal  culture  as.  well  as 
mental  might  be  required.  I'entons  who  wished  diulamatic 
situations  should  be  prepared  in  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  as  well  as  of  internatiomd  law.  All  should  be 
examined  on  the  Constitution  and  histoty  of  the  United 
States.  CaiiditUtiM  for  the  Post-Oflice  Department  sliould 
be  good  copyists,  quick  at  arithmetic,  and  actinaiutod  with 
book-kee]>in(;.  It  is  tiuc  that  we  cannot  by  an  exantina- 
tion  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  of  moiul  qualities ;  but 
indtistnr,  accuracy,  fidelity  in  work  would  certainly  show 
themselvp.'i  A  change  from  the  present  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting system  of  uppiiitilmeuts  to  that  of  couipuUtiva 
oxomiuatioiis  would  do  more  just  now  for  our  country 
tjian  any  otiior  nu^astire  of  recoiiHtruction  which  can  be 
propoWHi.  The  permanence  of  Chinese  institutions  is  be- 
lieved, by  those  who  know  bt^t,  to  rtuiult  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  literary  c1[l-<3.  l.itcruture  is  naturally  cou* 
servativc ;  the  lone  of  the  literature  studied  i.'*  eminently 
conservative ;  and  the  mo.°it  intelligent  men  in  the  empire 
aT«  personally  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  hope  to  attain  position  and 
fortune. 

The  highest  civil  ofliccfl  are  seats  at  the  great  tribunals 
or  boanh,  and  the  positions  of  viceroys,  or  governors,  of 
the  eighteen  provincea. 
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The  board*  are :  — 

I^  Pou,  Board  of  Appoinbuetit  of  Mnmlfln'nif 

Hon  Fou,  Board  of  Finance. 

Lee  Pott,  Board  of  t'eremuiues. 

Piiifi  Vwi.  BoMd  of  War. 

Hiii}C  Vim,  Board  of  Crimion]  Justice 

Kong  Pou,  Board  of  Worts, —  can&U,  bridges,  Sec 

Tlie  members  of  theae  boards,  with  tlieir  onuncillon 
and  subordinates,  amount  to  twelve  hundred  officers. 
Tfivn  tlit-rv  is  llio  Board  of  Doctora  of  the  Han  Lin  (^I- 
l<^c,  who  luivc  charge  of  tlio  an:liivv!(,  histurj'  uf  the  em- 
pire, &e. ;  and  th«  Board  of  Censors,  who  arc  tlic  highi-st 
mandarins,  and  have  a  peculiar  office  Their  duly  is  to 
stand  between  the  people  a]id  the  mandarios,and  between 
the  people  and  the  emi^ror,  and  even  rebuke  the  latter 
if  they  hud  Iiini  doing  wn^m;;.  This  is  rather  a,  perilous 
duty,  but  it  is  often  fnilhrully  j>crffiniicd.  A  censur,  who 
went  U}  U-11  ll)e  em{)fror  of  some  fuults,  look  his  coffin 
witli  liim,  and  Ivfl  it  at  the  duor  of  the  jialacc.  Two  cea- 
•OTs  TeniDiislnited  witli  a  hite  emj^eror  ou  tlie  expenses  of 
his  palace,  specifying;  the  sums  uselesidy  lamhet)  for  per- 
fames  at>d  flowers  for  bis  concubines,  and  Htatiii;^;  that  a 
million  of  taels  of  silver  might  bti  saved  for  the  poor  by 
rcdiicin'!  tlipw  cxijcnsi*  Sung,  the  conmiiNfiuuer  wlio 
attended  Lord  Mu«^rtney,T«moiislmted  with  the  Kniperor 
Kiakin<:  '>n  his  attachment  to  play-actors  and  strong 
drink,  which  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
emperor,  highly  irritated,  a^ked  him  what  punishment  he 
deserved  for  his  insolence,  "  Quartcrin}'."  suid  Sung. 
"ChooM!  another."  suid  the  einperor.  "I^'t  me  Iw  bc- 
heaiUii,"  "Choose  ajrain,"said  the  enij>ercir;  and  Sung 
asked  t^  l-e  strangltd.  The  next  day  the  enijieror  ap- 
pointed him  govenior  of  a  distant  province, —  ufmid  to 
punish  him  for  the  faithful  dischnii^  of  his  duty,  but  j^lml 
to  have  him  at  n  distance.  Many  such  anecdotes  are  r«- 
lated,  showiu);  that  tliere  is  some  moral  coura^  in  ('hina. 

The  govenior  of  a  province,  or  viceroy,  has  great  power. 
lie  also  is  chosen  from  among  the  mandarins  in  the  way 
descrilicd.  The  only  limitations  of  his  power  are  these: 
he  is  bound  to  make  a  full  rci^ort  every  three  years  of  the 
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afhira  of  the  pro^-ince,  and  ffive  in  it  an  aemtmt  <if  hit  tjvm 
JauUt,  and  if  lio  umiu  uny,  aad  they  are  discovered  in 
otJier  wiiys,  liu  is  {iiiiitstiMl  by  d<.-tpiidiitiun.  bdiulMuiii^,  or 
dmUi.  Il  \»  the  right  of  uny  auiijca,  Uou'uvvr  luiiiiMe,  to 
CO[U|iUin  to  the  emperor  himaelf  a$;:ain3t  any  oflicer,  how- 
ever hi^b  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  drum  la  placed  at 
one  of  the  palaco  guUis.  Whoever  strikes  it  baa  bis  case 
examtoed  under  the  emperot's  oye,  and  if  he  has  been 
wronged,  bis  wrongs  ore  redreased,  but  if  he  luu  com- 
plaiiiod  unnocejtitarily,  he  it  severely  puuifthed.  [lajxtriiil 
visiiora,  sent  by  tlie  Board  of  ('ensois,  may  suddenlv  ar- 
rive ait  any  time  to  examine  the  concerns  of  a  province ; 
mnd  a  govemor  or  other  public  uffiwr  who  is  c»ught  trip- 
ping is  iinuiudiiilcly  ivpcirtwl  aud  punished. 

TI1U8  the  jKilitical  in.ttitutioa9  of  China  are  built  on  lit- 
erat\ire.  Knowled;^'e  is  tlie  road  to  power  and  wealth. 
AJl  tbe  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  nation  are  interested 
in  the  support  of  institutions  which  give  to  them  eitlier 
power  or  the  hope  of  it^  And  these  institutions  work 
welL  Tlie  maL-hwury  is  simple,  but  it  [woduces  a  vast 
amount  of  liiippinuss  and  domestic  virtue.  WltUe  in  moat 
parts  of  Asia  Uie  people  are  opprcwod  by  petty  tyrants, 
and  ground  down  by  taxes,  —  wliilu  they  have  nn  motive 
to  improve  tlieir  condition,  aince  eveiy  wlvunce  will  only 
expose  tliem  to  gi-catcr  extortion,  —  tbe  people  of  China 
are  iiidtistriuiis  and  happy.  In  no  part  of  tlie  worl(J  baa 
agriculture  been  carried  Ui  such  jierfection.  Every  piece 
of  ground  in  the  cultivated  jiarts  of  the  empire,  except 
those  portions  devoted  to  ani^i-Jttral  monuments,  is  made 
to  yield  two  or  llireo  crops  annually,  bythc  careful  tilla^^e 
kestowi-xl  on  it.  The  wrvniony  of  oncaing  the  soil  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  year,  at  wliicb  tlie  emperor  officiatta, 
originated  two  thousand  years  ago.  Farms  are  small,  — 
of  one  or  two  acres, — and  each  family  mises  on  its  farm 
all  tJiat  it  consumes.  Silk  aud  cotton  are  cultivated  and 
manufactured  in  families,  each  man  spinning,  wi^iaviii>r, 
and  dyeing  his  own  web.  In  tbe  ma^ufaL^tu^e  of  rwree- 
lain,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  division  of  labor  is  carriea  very 
far.  The  beat  is  made  at  the  village  of  Kiangsoe,  wbicli 
Gontaius  a  iniUiou   of  icdiabitanta.     Seventy  bands  are 
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flnmotimes  employed  on  a  single  cup.  The  Chinese  are 
very  akill'ul  in  workiii;;  horn  and  ivory.  Large  lautents 
am  made  of  liorn,  ttsuHjiarEint  and  wiUiout  a  Haw.  At 
Binning)  I  ill  11  men  liavv  Irlod  vritli  macliiiies  to  cut  ivoiy 
in  Che  saiae  manner  as  tlie  Chinese,  oiid  have  Cidlvd. 


§  3.  Life  and  Ckaraettr  of  Conjueius. 

Of  this  nation  the  great  teacher  for  tventy-threc  cen- 
turies has  been  Conf'uciuB.  He  was  bont  551  B.  c,  and 
was  c'ont*mpi.>niry  with  the  Tarnuiiis,  Pytha^ras,  and  (.'y- 
rttx.  About  hi8  time  occurred  the  rvUiru  of  the  Jews  I'lom 
HiibjloH  and  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xvrxea.  Ilia 
desceitdanbi  have  always  enjoyed  high  nrivile^cs,  and 
there  are  now-  some  forty  thousand  of  tJieni  in  China, 
suventy  generations  and  more  removed  from  Uioic  great 
auecstur.  His  is  the  oldest  family  in  the  world,  unless 
we  consider  tlie  Jews  as  a  slugle  family  descended  from 
Abmham.  His  inttuence,  through  his  writings,  on  tlie 
minds  of  so  many  millionei  of  human  beings  is  greater  tlian 
that  of  any  man  who  ever  lived,  excepting  the  writers  of 
the  llible;  and  in  «aying  this  we  do  not  forj^sl,  Uie  uumiv 
of  M<iliamine<l,  Ari!<tolle,  St.  Aii;rii«tine.  ami  l.iilhiT.  &>  i 
fat  as  we  can  see,  it  is  the  influenco  of  ruiirmmis  which 
has  maintained,  thoii{;h  proliahly  not  orifriimtjHi,  in  CUiiia, 
that  pmfoniid  reverence  for  prircnla,  tliat  strong  faniilyi 
aflection,  that  love  of  order,  that  regard  for  knowledge  and. 
deference  for  literary  men,  which  are  ftindamenUd  jirinci-l 
pies  underlying  all  the  Chinese  institutions.  Hi.*  ujiniite 
and  [inu'lifTil  systoni  of  momls,  studied  a.**  it  is  by  all  the 
leanie<i,  aiul  i;oiwtit.iitin<^  the  snm  of  knowledge  and  the 
principle  of  government  in  China,  lias  escrlcd  and  cxortA 
an  inltiR'noe  on  that  innumerable  peoplu  which  it  is 
imp<»Hible  to  estimate,  but  which  makes  us  admire  the 
power  which  can  vmanalv  IVoin  a  single  aonL 

To  exert  such  an  influenoe  requires  greatness.  If  the 
tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  (Tonfui^iiis  must  have  been 
ouc  of  tlu!  niasl^-r  minds  of  our  mce.  The  supposition 
that  a  man  of  tow  moniN  cr  small  intellect,  an  impoator 
or  an  entlioaiast,  could  influence  the  worId,>ia  a  theory 
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vhich  is  8n  insult  to  human  nsture.  Tlic  time  for  sach 
theoric.'t  has  hupiiily  mmc  by-  We  now  know  tliat  iiolliing 
can  coine  of  notliing, — ■  tliat  a  fire  of  straw  may  iiiak«  a 
bricht  blaiie,  bat  miist  necessarily  soob  go  out  A  light 
which  illuminates  centuries  mtiat  be  more  than  an  ignis 
fotuuE.  AMi>ixIiiij|ly  wc  should  approach  Confucius  with 
respect,  and  uxiicut  to  find  something  good  and  wise  in 
Iu8  writings.  It  ia  only  a  loving  spirit  which  will  vrmblo 
ns  to  penetrate  the  diffipnlties  wliirh  surround  tlie  study, 
and  to  apprehend  something  of  the  true  genius  of  tlie 
man  and  his  ti-acliings.  As  there  is  no  immediate  dan- 
ger of  becmning  his  followers,  wc  cnn  sea  no  objections  to 
such  n  course-. 'which  also  apjicara  to  be  a  spocios  of  men- 
tal hospitality,  eminently  in  accordance  with  die  spirit  of 
our  own  Mast«T. 

Confucius  belongs  to  that  small  company  of  select  ones 
wl»080  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  mora]  elevation  of 
their  fellow-men.  Among  them  he  stands  high,  for  he 
sought  to  implitnt  the  purest  principles  of  religion  and 
montla  in  the  character  of  the  whole  people,  «utl  sncceudvd 
in  doing  it.  To  show  that  this  was  liis  purpose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

Hia  ancestont  were  eminent  statesmen  and  soldiers  in 
the  small  country  of  Loo,  then  an  independent  kingdom, 
now  s  Chinese  province.  The  year  of  liL-;  birth  was  that 
in  which  Cyma  becaraa  king  of  P«rsia.  His  father,  on© 
of  th«  hi(^hest  ofBccra  of  the  kingdom,  and  n  brave  soldier, 
died  when  Coufucins  was  tJiree  years  old.  He  was  a 
st\idious  boy,  and  when  tifteen  years  old  had  studied  tlie 
live  sacred  books  called  Kings.  lie  was  inurrii-d  at  tlio 
age  of  nineteen,  and  had  only  one  son  by  his  only  wife. 
This  son  died  before  Confucius.  Iwning  as  his  posterity  a 
single  grandchild,  fmm  whom  the  great  multitudes  of  his 
descendants  now  in  ("liina  were  derived.  Tliis  grandson 
wftB  second  only  to  Confucius  in  wisdom,  and  was  tliu 
teacher  of  the  illustrious  Mencius. 

Tli«  first  i«rt  of  the  life  of  Confucius  was  spent  in  at- 
tempting to  r«'fonn  the  ahunes  of  society  by  means  of  the 
official  stat  ioili  which  he  lield,  by  his  influence  with  princes, 
and  by  travelliug  and  intercourse  with  men.     The  second 
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period  was  that  in  which  lie  was  recalled  from  his  travels 
b>  bocomc  a  minister  in  his  imtivt;  country,  the  kiiigtkiio 
of  Loo,  Ht-re  he  applied  his  theories  of  government,  and 
Ivstod  their  practicability.  He  was  theu  fifty  years  old 
His  success  was  soon  apparent  in  tJie  growing  prosperity 
of  the  whole  people  lustetid  of  Ihu  tyranny  wliich  lie- 
fore  prevailed,  tliey  were  now  ruled  according  to  his  idea 
of  pood  sovcrmnent,  ^  that  of  the  fatJier  of  a  family. 
Confidence  n"iis  restored  to  the  public  mind,  and  all  good 
iiilluiHnoes  followed.  But  the  tree  was  not  yet  deeply 
enoiiijh  nioted  to  resist  accidents,  and  all  his  wise  nmiu^u- 
merits  were  suddenly  overthrown  hy  the  caprice  of  tlie 
monarch,  who,  tired  of  the  a«st«re  virtue  of  Confucius, 
Huddcidy  pluiij^ud  into  a  career  of  dissipation.  Confucius 
resigned  his  oflioc,  and  again  became  a  wanderer,  but  now 
witli  a  new  motive.  He  had  before  travelled  to  Icam, 
now  lie  travelled  to  teach.  lie  collected  disciples  aroimd 
him,  and,  no  longer  seeking  to  gain  iho  car  of  princM,  he 
diffused  bis  ideas  among  the  common  people  by  means  of 
his  disciples,  whom  he  sent  out  cvorywliere  to  communi- 
cate hi.'*  doctrines.  So,  amid  many  vicissitudes  of  out- 
ward fortune,  he  lived  till  he  was  seventy-threo  ye.ar9  old. 
In  the  last  years  of  liis  life  he  occupied  himself  in  pub- 
lishing his  works,  and  in  editing  the  Sacred  Books.  His 
distiples  had  become  very  numerous,  historians  estimat- 
ing them  at  three  thousand,  of  whom  five  hundred  bad 
nt.tiiin«<l  to  ollicial  station,  seventy-two  had  penetmlod 
deefily  into  his  system,  and  t«n,  of  the  highest  close  of 
mind  and  character,  were  continually  near  his  person.  Of 
these  Hwuy  was  especially  valued  by  him,  as  having  early 
Eittninwl  superior  virtue.  lie  frequently  referred  to  him 
in  his  conversations.  "  I  saw  him  continuHlly  advance," 
said  he,  "but  I  nevor  saw  him  stop  in  the  piitb  of  knowl- 
edge." Again  lie  says :  "  The  wisast  of  my  di.-«cip!es,  hav- 
ing! one  idea,  understands  two.  Hwuy.  having  one  under- 
BtttHd.s  ten  "  One  of  the  select  ten  disciples,  Tszee-loo,  was 
nt-th  and  impetuous  like  the  Apostle  Peter,  Another, 
Ts/ee-Kuiig,  was  loving  and  tender  like  the  Ajiostlc  John ; 
he  built  a  house  near  the  grave  of  Confucius,  wherein  to 
mourn  for  him  after  his  death. 
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The  last  years  of  the  life  of  Confucius  were  devoted  to 
editing  tlie  Sticrcd  Books,  or  Kitij^  As  we  now  have  them 
tliey  cuiDv  fiMiti  iiiin.  Aulhuiiliv  records  of  Chiuose  liia- 
UiTy  extend  back  to  2357  R.  a,  whilv  the  CIiiiicHu  pliilow- 
pUy  oriyinatfid  with  Kiih-he,  who  lived  about  3;i27  B,  c. 
He  it  was  who  substituted  writing  for  the  knotted  strings 
which  before  formed  the  only  means  of  record,  lie  was 
also  the  author  of  the  Eight  Diagmms,  —  each  consisting 
of  thi\-e  linos,  lialf  of  wliicli  are  whole  and  half  broken  in 
two,  —  which  by  their  various  conibinations  are  suppiMwd 
U>  ropre&ent  the  active  and  passive  principles  of  the  tini* 
verse  in  all  their  essential  forms,  Confucius  edited  the 
Ylh-King.  tho  Slioo-KJu-^,  the  Slic-King.  and  the  Le-ICo, 
which  constitute  tlie  whole  of  the  ancient  literature  of 
China  which  hiis  come  down  to  iwsterity.*  The  Four 
Iiijok»,  wliicli  contain  tiie  doctiitie-s  of  Confucius,  and  of 
his  school,  were  not  written  by  himself,  but  composed  by 
others  after  his  death. 

One  of  tJiese  is  called  the  "  Tinmxilablc  Mean,"  and  it« 
object  is  to  show  t!mt  virtue  consists  in  avoiding  extremes. 
Another  —  the  Lun-Vu,  or  AnaleclA  —  contains  the  con* 
versation  or  table-talk  of  Confucius,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  Memombilia  of  Xenophon  and  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson.* 

'  Dr.  Lt^ge  tliua  arrangvt  lbi>  Sucreil  Book*  of  Chin*,  or  tho  ChinrM 
A.   Tho  Fim  ffiiMj.     [ATfnj  tncBiui  ■  mb  Of  doth,  or  Uw  »f»rj  which 


kiiiiMi  ihc  ihivaila  in  (heir  pUoe.] 
4  Skua-Kiny.     (i!i«l»ry.) 


(d)  Ce-Kt-King.     (Kitm.) 

(e)  Ch'tt'i-T^ea.    (SprinK  anil  Autanin.    Aimtis  tma  K,  c.  721  to 

4S0.) 

B.  The  Poitr  noohn. 
i»}  /.'III-  Vu.     lAiiNtectn,  or  Tabln-Tallc  of  Oanruciiu.) 
(b)  Ta-Hio.     (Umtt  I,«arnlnj;.     WritUn  by  Tumg-Sia,  ft  diariplr 

of  Curirtli'iii*,) 
(d)  Chung-  Ynnj  (or  Hoi'lrinf  o(  th«  Hmd),  Mcribfd  to  Knng-KtiK, 

tho  enndioii  of  Confuciuit. 
(d)  Works  of  MeariiiM. 

Aflet  tho  dnth  of  Conf^iciiu  thoi»  wm  ■  period  in  which  the  SacnJ 
Botks  wcra   lauch  MiTuptnl,  down  to  the  Huh  dynuty  (h.  C  301  U 
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Tlie  lifo  of  Cocfucioa  was  thus  devoted  to  cnmmtinicat- 
ing  to  tlie  riiiucsc  nation  a  few  f^at  momt  and  reltgiouH 
principles,  wbich  he  believed  would  iunure  Uie  Imppineiis 
of  tin;  puiiple.  His  devotioD  to  this  aim  appears  in  hU 
writings.     Thus  he  savs :  — 

"  At  fifteen  years  I  longed  for  wisdom.  At  thirty  my 
mind  waa  fixed  in  the  jiursuit  of  it  At  fortj- 1  saw  clearly 
Curtain  priiiuiplcs.  At  tifly  1  undi>nitood  the  nile  given 
t)y  heaven.  At  sixty  everything  I  hi-ard  I  easily  under- 
fltoixl  At  oeveiity  the  desires  of  iqy  hcttit  uo  longer 
transgressed  tlie  law." 

**  If  in  the  morning  I  hear  ahout  the  r^ht  way,  and  in 
the  cveuinj;  I  die,  I  can  l<e  happy." 

He  s«y«  of  liimself :  "  }le  is  a  man  who  through  his 
carnc*liK'!*-s  in  weking  knowledge  forget*  his  food,  and  in 
hi8  joy  for  having  found  it  lose.'!  all  wnse  of  his  toil,  and 
thus  occupied  is  unconscious  that  ho  has  uln)o»t  ruaehed 
old  age," 

Again  :  "  Ooarge  rice  for  food,  water  to  drink,  ttie  hcDdcd 
arm  for  a  pillow,  —  happiness  may  le  enjoyed  fvcn  wiLh 
these ;  but  without  virtue  both  riches  and  honor  seem  to 
me  like  the  passing  cloud." 

"  Grieve  not  lliat  men  know  not  you  ;  grieve  that  you 
know  not  uica" 


A.  ti.  SI),  wliich  iv>Ilfirt«!,  rdilpc),  und  irylsiil  tlipm  ■  lined  wliii^h  tlnra 
Ihi-y  linn:  l«i'n  walrlii-d  »ilh  tlii'  jjiTulcrt  iAir. 

"  Tlig  rritleiiw  is  mru|i1i:>lF<  iIihI  lliii  ('litv>[i'Hl  Pool'*  of  Cliina  iatu 
com'?  down  from  *t  InuC  a  oditury  bt^forv  our  tm,  «ubBUnlwll]r  Ihe  mm» 
u  Kr  hnrp  tbcui  at  jimient."  —  Le^ye,  Vol.  I.  •"lap-  1.  S  !- 

Thi'  FouTlIooliiliavplirni  tntiilatciJ  into  French,  Qrnnaii.  Hid  Eiwluh. 
Dr.  .Mit»hriian  tniiii>lnti.-il  Ihr  Lun-Ya.  ttr,  CoUiv  atlermd  imbludiad 
uCuU'iilUlIin  Pour  ItiHik«.  Rut  irilhin  afrw  vmnUic  lubonor  pwrion* 
«lnolii]iii<>*  \imv  b<<ni  Hi  iiiml  fitiiJi'r>i'iI<'<l  1>y  Dr.  I.i!fx?'>  (plpndiil  nork.  kl.ill 
ill  pnK'itB  of  publinitiou.  Wv  Imvii,  lu  ypt,  only  the  Ti^nmuoiiiitRiiilnx 
llier>'iir^uok>ur(.'oiirudiiBUiil)iinMicnnat*,Kiiil  ■  |>urtiuni>rtJi»Kb)cii, 
Dr.  Lvm;?'!  trotli  ii  in  C'liiiiVHr  BuJ  Engjlitli,  with  oa|ii<>u9  not"*  ami  vi- 
trsvt*  from  many  ChincM  commenUton.  In  hia  note*,  anil  hit  jirrliirii- 
oar7  diuCTtatiinu^  he  cndnvon  to  do  jnatioe  to  Confudiu  and  hit  doc- 
tntifn.  Pfrhupf  he  doe*  not  fully  necml  in  tbu>  but  h  U  cvidrnt  that 
hcrcipcctithv  Cliinrv  lo^.  nn<1  in  ncTcr  willuiely  nnrair  to  him.  U  to 
the  luolcE  nbovr  nit-nlliirir'il  bp  added  llic  -works  of  pHulhiiir,  Slanliila* 
.liillvn.  Jlohl.  ntid  iiIIiit  Ftimrh  (Innlnjpirii,  and  thr  (irriiiiin  onrka  on 
th»  H1I11I'  mibjuin.  we  hjira  a  aulliciiiiit  apjiantua  fur  tli«  »tiuly  ul  Cliioaac 
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"  To  rule  vrith  equity  ia  like  the  North  Star,  which  is 
fixed,  and  all  the  rest  go  round  it." 

" Till!  esi^eucu  of  knonledj^'e  is,  hsvin;;  it,  to  apply  it ; 
Dot  Iiuviii'5  it,  to  coiifws  v'T  igiiuroncG." 

"  Wonliip  as  tJiough  th«  Deity  were  present." 

"  If  iity  iiiiud  ist  not  engaged  in  my  woreiiip,  it  is  as 
thouL'h  I  worsiiipped  not^" 

"  Formerly,  in  noariuj'  men,  I  heard  their  words,  aod 
gave  them  credit  for  their  conduct;  now  I  hcur  their 
words,  and  obsorve  llielr  couduct." 

"  A  mtm's  lift!  dupLTul*  on  virtue ;  if  a  bad  man  lives,  it 
is  only  by  good  fwrluiiB." 

"  Hume  proceed  blindly  to  action,  without  knowledge ;  I 
hear  much,  and  select  the  liest  courso." 

lie  was  once  found  fault  with,  whun  in  oflicc,  for  not 
opposing  the  inaTringeof  a  rulur  wilii  a  distant  relation, 
which  \raa  an  olTenco  against  Chineao  propriety.  He 
said :  "  I  am  a  happy  mau ;  if  I  have  a  faulty  men  ob- 
serve it." 

Confucius  was  humlile.  He  said  :  "  I  cannot  hear  to 
hear  myself  called  equal  to  the  sages  and  Liie  zood.  All 
that  can  be  said  of  me  ia,  that  I  study  with  delight  the 
conduct  of  the  sugu«,  and  instruct  men  without  weariness 
tberciiL" 

"  Tlie  good  man  13  serene."  said  he, "  the  had  always  in 
fear." 

"  A  good  roan  rea|ard.s  the  root  ;  lie  fixes  the  root,  and 
all  else  flows  out  of  it.  The  root  is  filial  piety ;  the  fruit 
brotherly  leva" 

"  There  may  be  fair  words  and  an  humble  countenance 
when  there  is  little  hmiI  virtue." 

"  I  daily  e-taioiao  myself  in  « threefold  manner :  in  my 
transactions  with  men,  if  I  am  upright ;  in  my  intercourse 
with  friends,  if  I  am  faithful ;  and  whether  I  illustrate  the 
teaching  of  my  master  in  my  conduct." 

"  Faithfulness  and  sincerity  are  the  liighe.'^t  things." 

"  When  you  transgress,  do  not  fear  to  return." 

"  Learn  the  past  and  yon  will  know  tlie  future." 

The  greatprinciples  which  he  taught  were  chiefly  ba.ted 
(Ml  famuy  aflection  and  duty.    He  taught  kings  that  they 
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weie  to  treat  thfiir  sut^ecta  as  children,  subjects  to  renpect 
the  kincs  as  parents ;  nud  Ihese  ide^u  so  potiettxUHL  the 
mUoMU  mind,  that  eniixirDrs  uru  t^>bUgMl  tu  fwut  to  gov- 
ern thus,  even  if  they  do  not  desire  it.  Coiifuciua  -Kaa 
a  tcAcher  of  reverence,  —  reverence  for  God,  respect  for 
|)Wt«[its,  respect  and  reverence  for  the  past  and  its  lega- 
cies, for  ttitt  i^reat  men  and  greal  ideas  of  former  times. 
He  t«U}:l>t  men  also  to  rc^rd  etu:h  other  ac  brethren,  aiul 
even  the  );ol>leii  rule,  iu  its  oegattve  if  not  ita  positive 
form,  ia  to  iie  found  in  his  vrriliBga. 

Cimoualy  enough,  tius  teacher  of  reverenee  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  roinarkablo  lump  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
where  the  phrenologists  have  pluced  the  oigaa  of  vencm- 
tion.*  Koot«d  in  his  oryanization,  and  stren<^hened  by 
all  his  convictioiM,  tliii  element  of  adoration  seemed  to 
him  the  crown  of  tlw  whole  moral  nature  of  maa  But, 
while  full  of  vuifbration.  he  socms  to  have  biun  deficient 
in  the  svuse  of  spiritiuil  things.  A  personal  God  wns  un- 
known to  him  ;  so  thut  his  woi'ship  was  ihrectcd.  not  to 
God,  but  to  antiquity,  to  ancestors,  to  propriety  and  nsace, 
to  tlie  stat«  as  father  and  mothtir  of  its  subjects,  to  toe 
ruler  as  in  t,he  place  of  authority.  I'erfeetly  sincere, 
daeply  and  a)>solutely  assured  of  all  that  he  knew,  lie  wdd 
nothing  he  did  nut  behcve.  His  powvr  cumv  itut  Oldj 
fttim  Ute  degtth  and  cloamess  of  his  convictions,  but  fVoia 
tJie  absiiluU:  honesty  of  hi!*  soul. 

I^o-tse,  for  twenty-eight  years  his  contemporary, 
founder  of  one  of  the  Uiree  existinji  re.lijriona  of  Ctuna.  — 
Tito-ism,  —  was  a  man  of  perhaps  equal  intelligence.  But 
he  wiu  chiefly  a  thinker;  he  nin4lenoatt4Mnpt  to<.-levBt«the 
ptojilti;  his  piiriwsij  wiis  to  repress  the  {^lossions,  and  to 
preMTve  the  noul  in  a  pt^trfect  equanimity.  He  whs  the 
Z«Bo  of  the  East,  founder  of  a  Chinese  xtoicism.  With 
him  virtue  is  sure  of  its  reward ;  everytliing  is  arranGed 
by  a  lixed  law.  His  disciples  ufV'rwanls  added  to  nis 
system  a  thauntaturgic  element  »nd  an  invocation  of  de- 
parted spirits,  so  that  now  it  resembles  our  nodern  Spirit* 
ism ;  but  the  original  doctrine  of  lao-tse  was  rationaliara 

*  "  On  the  top  of  liiii  hrail  wm  *  rtin*rlcnl>]ii  r«ni»tion.  in  cmishisoikw 
«l  whkti  b*  MB  Buned  Eeir."  —  L>w^  ^'ol-  ^  ^Tay.  Tl.  (note). 
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in  philosapliy  and  stoicitun  in  morale.  Cocfucius  ia  aftid, 
iu  a  CiuDcite  ««urk.  to  have  visited  him,  aad  to  have 
fnuikly  (.i.tilcv'tol  liifl  iDabJUty  to  tuuletsland  him.  "I 
know  bow  bini.t  fly,  how  listivs  swim,  how  ttnimala  mit. 
Tlie  bird  may  be  shot,  Uie  lish  hooked,  and  the-  beast 
soared  But  there  is  the  dragon.  I  cautiot  tell  liuw  he 
mounti  ill  the  uir,  and  soars  to  heaven.  To-day  I  liave 
Sean  the  dragun." 

i)ut  Die  modest  uuui,  who  lived  for  otJien,  has  far  sur- 
pajBsed  in  ids  influence  this  dragon  of  intelligence.  It 
ccrtjuiJy  increases  our  lio{«  for  man,  when  we  see  how 
thusc  tjuuiitiiM  of  perfect  honesty,  good  sense,  gt-nerwia 
devotion  to  the  public  good,  and  fidelity  to  tlic  la-st  in  ud- 
herenoe  to  bis  work,  have  made  Confucius  during  twenty- 
three  centuries  the  daily  teacher  and  guide  of  a  third  of 
the  human  race 

Confucius  was  emincnUy  diAtinsuishcd  by  energy  and 
peniBtency.  He  did  uol  stop  wonting  till  be  died.  His 
life  was  of  one  piece,  bettutiful,  noble.  "  Tlic  Rcuend  of 
a  lat;ge  anny,"  said  bt-,  "  muy  be  defeitted,  but  you  ciinnot 
defeat  the  determined  miud  of  a  peasant."  He  acted  con- 
formably to  this  thought,  and  to  anotlier  of  his  gayingSL 
"  If  I  am  building  a  mountain,  and  atop  before  the  last 
Imskolful  of  earth  is  placed  on  tlie  summit,  I  have  fuijcd 
of  my  work.  But  if  I  have  placed  but  one  basketful  on 
the  plain,  and  go  on,  I  am  rejjly  building  a  mouiitaiu." 

Many  l>eautiful  and  noble  things  are  related  oouceniing 
the  ciiaracter  of  t'oiifucius,  —  of  iiia  courage  in  the  midst 
of  dangej',  of  his  humility  in  the  highest  ]>o6ition  of  honor. 
His  whtingit  and  life  have  given  tlie  law  to  Chijiese 
iboujjht  lie  is  the  {tatron  saint  of  Uiat  great  empire. 
His  doctrine  is  the  stale  religion  of  tlie  nation,  sustained 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  emperor  and  the  litemrj"  body. 
Ilis  books  are  published  every  year  by  societivs  formed 
for  Uiat  purpose,  who  distribute  tliem  gratuitously.  His 
descendants  enjoy  the  highest  consideration.  The  num- 
ber of  temples  erected  to  liis  memory  is  sixteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  (hie  of  them  occupies  ten  acres  of  land.  On 
the  two  festivals  in  the  year  sacred  to  his  memory  there 
are  sacnficed  some  aocnty  thousand  aoimals  of  different 
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kinds,  nnd  twenty-seven  thousand  pieces  of  silk  are 
liiiniiid  on  his  (iltura.  Yet  his  is  ii  rvljgion  without  priests, 
litui^',  or  publio  wui^hip,  except  on  tlieao  two  ocuasions. 


§  4.  Philosophy  and  mb^equeKt  Development  of  Cojt- 
/tteianism. 

According  to  Mr.  Meadovra,  the  philosophy  of  China,  in 
it«  origin  and  prt^sent  aspect,  may  be  tbns  brielly  de- 
ecriboct*  Setting  asid«  tli»  Buddhist  syHC«m  and  that 
of  Tiio-ism,  which  supply  to  Uie  Chinese  ihtf  element  of 
n>lij;iims  wowhip  and  the  doctrine  of  a  superiialnral  world, 
wanting  in  the  system  of  Oonfuciiis,  we  find  the  latter  as 
the  eatablislied  religion  of  the  state,  merely  tolerating  the 
othera  as  suited  to  persons  of  wwik  minds,  The  Confu- 
cian sy8l«m.  consliintly  l;tiighl  by  (he  t^iinjvtittve  exami- 
nations, rules  the  thought  of  (Jhina.  Its  fiitit  development 
w»3  from  the  hirt,h  of  t?onfuciu9  to  tJie  death  of  Mencius 
(or  from  551  B.  c.  to  SKI  B.  i:.).  Its  second  perioii  was 
from  the  time  of  (Jhow-taze  (a.  d.  lO'M)  to  that  of  t'hoo- 
tSKe  (a,  D.  1200).  The  last  of  these  is  the  real  fashioner 
of  Chinese  philosophy,  and  lino  of  the  truly  grejit  men  of 
the  hunmn  race.  His  worlds  are  chiefly  Commentaries  on 
tlie  Kinga  and  the  Four  Books.  They  arc  committed  to 
memory  by  milliona  of  Chinese  who  aspire  to  pafn  the 
public-service  examinations.  The  f'hinate  philosophy, 
tltus  established  by  Ctioo-tsie,  ia  as  f(illows.T 

There  is  one  highest,  ultimate  principle  of  all  existence, 
■ — the  Tae-kcih,  or  (Inind  Extreme.  This  is  absolutely 
imniateria],  and  the  basis  of  the  order  of  the  universe. 
From  this  ultimate  principle,  operating  from  all  eternity, 
come  all  aoimate  and  inanimate  nature.  It  operates  in 
A  twofold  way.  by  exjiansion  and  contraction,  or  by  cease- 
les-i  active  and  passive  pulsulious.  The  active  expansive 
pulsation  i.i  ralli?<l  Yang,  the  passive  jntensive  pulsation 
IS  Yin,  and  the  two  may  be  called  the  Positive  and  Nega- 
tive  Essences  of  all  things.  Wlicn  the  active  expansive 
phase  of  tlie  process  lias  reached  its  extreme  limit,  tlie  op- 

*  Mndow*.  "  The  ChinsM  and  theor  BebcUioiu^"  f.  US. 
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erotion  becomes  passive  and  intensive ;  md  from  these  vi- 
brations originaU)  all  material  and  mortal  existenc^it.  Cre- 
ation ia  therefore  a  perpetual  process,  —  matter  ajid  spirit 
are  oppositu  results  of  tlic  same  force.  The  one  tfiids  to 
variety,  llic  other  U>  unity ;  and  variety  in  unity  is  u  per- 
manent and  universal  law  of  being.  Man  results  from 
the  utmost  deA'elopment  of  this  pulsatory  action  and  paa- 
sion ;  and  man's  nature,  aa  the  highest  result,  is  perfectly 
good,  consisting  of  five  elements,  namely,  charity,  righto- 
ousaoss,  prupri«ty,  wisdom,  and  sincerity.  Those  consti- 
tute Uie  inmost,  essential  nature  nf  nian ;  but  oa  mso 
comes  in  contact  with  t!ie  outward  world  evil  arises  by 
the  conflict  When  man  loUows  the  dictates  of  Iiis  nature 
his  actions  are  ^ood,  and  liarmony  rtaidts.  When  he  is 
unduly  inHueuced  by  ihc  outward  world  his  actions  are 
evil,  and  di.^soord  intervenes.  Tlic  holy  man  is  one  who 
has  an  ii).ttinctive,  inward  sight  of  the  ultimate  principle 
ill  it.s  twofold  o)>ei-ation  (or  what  we  should  call  the  sight 
of  Cod,  the  be&tifiQ  vision),  and  who  therefore  spontane- 
ously and  easily  obeys  his  nature.  Hence  all  his  thoughts 
are  perfectly  wise,  his  actions  perfectly  good,  and  lus 
words  perfectly  true.  Confucius  was  the  lost  of  these 
holy  men.  Xlie  infulliblo  aulliurity  of  llie  Sacred  Kooks 
results  from  the  facjt  that  their  wvit«re,  Iwing  holy  men, 
liad  an  instinctive  perception  of  tJie  working  of  the  ulti- 
mate principle. 

AH  Confucian  philosophy  la  pen-adcd  by  these  princi- 
ples: first,  that  example  is  oDtniputunt;  secondly,  tliat  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  e»ii>ire,  you  must  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people ;  thinlly,  tliat  by  solitary  persistent 
thought  one  may  penetrate  at  last  to  a  knowledge  of  th« 
essence  of  tilings  ;  fourthly,  that  the  object  of  all  govern- 
uenb  is  to  make  the  people  virtuous  aud  coutenbedL 


§  6.  Lao-Ue  and  Tao-iam. 

One  of  the  three  religious  systems  of  China  is  that  of 
the  Too,  the  other  two  being  that  of  Confucius,  and  tliut  of 
Buddhism  iu  its  Chinese  form.  The  difficulty  in  under- 
(t&udtng  Tao-Lsm  comes  from  \t&  appearing  under  tlirea 
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entirely  <1ifitmrt  form;!:  (l)aa  a philoaophy  of  thfl abanlute 
or  uucomiitioned,  in  Uie  great  work  of  the  Tae-Lao,  or 
old  UMiclii-r;*  (Z)m  a  Bygton  of  morality  of  the  utilitarian 
flchool.'f  which  rcsolTMi  duty  intv  pnidunce ;  and  (:!)  aa 
a  system  of  tm^e,  eennectvd  with  the  belief  in  sfiirits. 
In  th«  Tao-te-king  we  have  the  ideas  of  Iitn  himt^tdf, 
wJiich  we  will  endeavor  to  state ;  premising  that  they 
are  conaidered  very  obacure  and  difficult  even  by  tie  Cm- 
OMC  conirucntutora. 

The  Tao  (§  1}  is  th«  unnnniablc,  and  is  tlic  origin  of 
heaven  and  earth.  As  that  which  can  be  named,  it  is 
tile  mother  of  all  things.  Tliese  two  are  essentially  one, 
Bviiif;  and  not^being  are  bom  from  each  other  (§  2),  Tim 
Tiu>  is  t-mpty  but  incxlmusliblc  (§  4).  is  purp,  ia  profound, 
and  wn«  before  the  Gtxls.  It  is  invijtihlc,  not  the  object 
of  perception,  it  returns  into  not-being  (§§  14,  40).  It 
is  vngiie,  confused,  and  obscure  (§  25,  21).  It  is  little  and 
stKilu:,  unireraally  present,  and  all  beings  return  into  it 
(S  82).  It  is  witbost  desires,  great  (§  34).  All  things  are 
born  of  beiufj.  being  is  bom  of  not-bein<;  (§  41)). 

Fron^  tlicst.'  and  similar  atutemcnbi  it  would  ajipcar  that 
the  philosophy  of  ttie  Tao-te<king  is  tliat  of  atmoluto 
being,  or  the  identity  of  being  and  not-being.  In  tikis 
point  it  anticipated  Hegel  by  twenty-three  renturiea-t  It 
teaches  that  the  al)M>lute  a  the  source  of  bein^  and  of 
not-being.  Ileing  in  essence,  not-buing  ia  existence.  Tliu 
fini  is  the  noumenal.  the  last  the  phononienal. 

As  being  is  the  source  of  nol-being  (J  40),  by  iden- 
tifying one's  solf  with  being  one  attains  to  all  tliat  is 
not-lieing,  t.  o.  to  all  that  exist&  Instead,  therefore,  of 
aiming  at  acquiring  knowledge,  the  wise  man  avoidu  it; 
inst«8id  of  acting,  he  refuses  to  act.  Ue  "feeds  liiH  mind 
with  ft  wise  possivencM."  (§  Ifi.)  'Not  U>  act  is  the 
source  of  all  jHiwer,"  is  a  thesis  continually  jireaent  to 
the  mind  of  Lao  (§§  3,  23,  38, 43, 48,  03).     The  wise  man 

*  "  lif  Tno-lv-tinK.  Ir  linr  d«  la  role  rt  dc  In  r«rtu,  mmpai^  dann  la 
ri*  nMf  ■rant  X'tn  I'hnitii'nni'.  pu  Ic  phitosoptie  Lko-taou.  tnduil  pu 
bUninlu  Jiilirn.     I'liriii.  Iti4'i." 

+  "  Ia  hvrr  i!f»  IWi'om|ii'ii»«  ft  An  Pcinei.     Jalioo,  ISJfi." 

£  -Btjn.  uul  KicbU  Ut  l>uKtli«."     Uisal- 
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IB  like  water  {§§  8.  78),  which  seems  weak  and  u  strong ; 
whioh  yickU,  acuks  the  lowvst  plact',  which  seems  tlia 
itoltest  Uiiii^  Aud  breaks  t)t«  liardc«l  tiling.  To  be  wise 
one  must  ronouuce  wiadom,  to  bo  good  ooe  must  re- 
nounce justice  and  humaDilT,  to  be  learned  one  must 
renounce  knovi-li?d<;e  (§§  I'J,  '20,  43),  and  must  b&ve  do 
detilVB  (§§  8,  22).  must  detach  one's  self  from  sU  Uiiiijn 
(§  30)  aiiil  In  like  a  aew-bom  babe.     From  evuiythiiij^ 

Srooeeds  ite  oppoeita,  the  easy  from  the  difficult,  tli« 
iEBciUt  from  the  ea-ty,  the  long  from  the  sliort,  the  high 
from  the  low,  ignorance , from  knowledge,  knowleil^.'e  from 
UDonuue,  the  first  from  tlie  Ustv  the  last  from  tho  first. 
laese  aatagonisms  are  mut«inlly  related  by  the  hiddea 
principle  of  the  Tao  (§§  2,  27).  NotMng  is  independent 
or  capable  of  existing  save  through  its  oppooite.  The 
good  msj)  and  bad  man  are  equaJJy  .necessary  to  each 
oIImm-  g  27).  To  desire  aright  is  not  to  desire  (§  64). 
The  saint  can  do  great  things  because  lio  does  not  at- 
tempt to  do  Ilium  (§  63).  The  unwarliku  man  con- 
quera.*  He  who  submits  to  otliers  contrals  them.  By 
uits  negation  of  all  thingo  we  ome  into  possession  of  aU 
Uiinga  (§  (38).  Not  to  act  is,  therefore,  tJie  secret  of  all 
power  (|§  3,  23.  38.  43.  48.  63). 

We  ftod  here  the  same  doctrine  of  oppositea  which 
appears  in  Uie  I'hiedo,  and  wliich  lias  come  up  again  and 
again  in  philosophy.  We  shall  find  something  like  it 
in  tlie  SankhyA-karika  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Duad.  with 
the  &Iunad  brooding  behind  it,  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  llie  Avesla. 

The  result^  tiiu.i  far,  is  to  an  active  passivity.  Lao 
teaches  that  not  to  aet  invol\'c<  the  highest  energy  of 
being,  and  leads  to  the  greatest  retalts.  By  not  actii^ 
one  identifies  himself  with  the  Tao.  and  receives  all  its 
power.  And  here  we  cannot  doubt  th&t  the  Chinese 
philosopher  was  punutng  the  same  course  with  Sokya- 
Uuni.  Tite  Tao  of  the  one  is  tlie  Nirvana  of  the  ottier. 
The  difTercnt  motive  in  each  mind  constitutes  the  differ- 
enoe  of  their  career.    Sokya-Muni  sought  Nirvana,  or 


*  "Tils  mivk  (lull  iahtrit  the  outli.' 
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the  ftbsolnte,  tlio  punj  knuwItMJ^,  in  order  to  rsrapc  frotk 
evil  mid  U)  coiiquLT  it.  Luo  sought  it,  as  hU  liouk  »liow«, 
t»  «Hniii  powtT.  At  this  point  llie  two  systeniei  liivergs. 
BiuMtii^ii  is  geiierouH,  benevolent,  htunaiio )  it  sceka  to 
help  otttens.  Tao>)9jn  seeks  its  own.  lluooo  the  selGsh 
morality  which  pervades  lli«  Book  of  Rewanls  and  l\u)- 
iehtnciits.  Every  good  iicliuii  has  it«  rownrd  ntlacliud  to 
it  Hfiico  »ko  the  doKmitnlioii  of  the  «yst«ni  into  jwpe 
inngic  mid  spiiUiani.  IIiKkilii-tii),  though  its  course  runs 
so  neai'ly  parallel,  always  retains  ia  its  ecltetoe  ot  merita 
a  toach  of  generosity. 

We  find  thus,  iu  the  IW-te-king,  tho  element  aPter- 
wards  cxpuudinl  into  the  systotn  of  utilit«riAu  and  ctiduu- 
moiiic  ethics  in  the  Book  of  Itewards  and  FunLthinents. 
Wo  also  can  trace  in  it  the  source  of  the  magical  ten- 
dency in  Tao-ism.i  The  principle,  that  by  putting  one's 
self  into  An  entiivly  passive  eondittuu  one  can  enter  into 
comntunioQ  with  tlie  unnttined  Tao,  and  so  acquire  power 
ov«r  nnturv,  natiinttly  tenda  to  inugia  I'lrecisely  the 
same  courae  of  thought  led  to  sitnilMr  results  in  the  case 
of  Neo-Pliitoiiism.  The  ecstatic  imlon  with  the  divine 
element  in  all  nature,  wliieh  Flotinu.t  attained  four  timeft 
in  his  life,  resulted  from  an  immediate  sight  of  (lod.  In 
this  sight  is  all  truth  given  to  the  soul.  Tlie  unity,  saj-s 
Plotinus,  which  produces  all  things,  ia  an  essence  behind 
both  siiUftauce  und  form.  Through  this  essential  being 
all  souls  commune  and  interact,  and  ma^c  Ls  this  inter- 
action of  soul  upon  soul  through  the  sou!  of  souls,  with 
which  one  becomes  identified  in  the  ecstatic  union.  A 
man  therefore  can  act  on  demons  and  control  spirits  by  ■ 
theuT;gic  rites.  Julian,  that  ardent  Ne"-l'liU('iii(;i:iii,  was 
sarraunded  by  diviners,  liieropliants,  ami  anispicf^s.* 

In  Uio  Tao-tc-king  (§§  50,  55,  5«,  etc)  it  is  said  that 
he  wlio  knows  tlie  Tao  need  not  fear  the  bite  of  serpents 
nor  the  jnws  of  wild  beasts,  nor  the  claws  of  birds  of 
prey.  He  is  iiinece-ssible  to  good  and  to  evil.  He  need 
fear  neither  rliinuct-ios  nor  tiger.  In  battle  he  needs 
neither  cuirass  nor  sword.     The  tiger  cannot  tear  hiui,  tha 

*  6ce  "La  H>gio«t  I'ABtroliigit,  pv  Altn<J  Usury." 
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sDldier  cannot  wound  him.    He  Is  invulDcrable  and  safe 
from  death.*' 

If  Neo-PUtoniam  had  not  had  for  it8  antagoniutt  the 
vital  foi-co  of  Christiauity,  it  might  have  eatablislied  itself 
M  a  ]>eniianont  form  of  rclisioti  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
va  Tno-ism  lias  in  Uhinit.  I  have  tried  to  sliow  tiow  the 
later  fonn  of  tins  Chinese  system  lui«  come  natumUy 
from  its  principles,  and  how  a  pliilosophy  of  the  ulisoUiLo 
may  have  degenerated  into  a  system  of  oecromaucy. 


§  6.  Rtligwu*  Character  of  th«  "  Kinyt." 

We  have  seen  Uiat,  in  the  pliilosophy  of  tho  Con- 
ftician»,  Llie  ultimate  principle  in  not  necessarily  iden- 
tical with  a  living,  intelligent,  and  persona]  God,  Nor 
did  Coiifiidtjs,  whuu  ho  speaks  of  Teen,  or  Heaven,  ex- 
jiross  any  ^ai^h  in  such  a  being.  He  neither  asserted 
nor  denied  a  Supreme  God.  llis  worstiip  and  prayer 
did  not  necessarily  imply  such  a  faith.  It  was  the  pmyei 
of  reverenw!  addrei»<*e(i  Ui  sonic  sacred,  mystenous,  un- 
known power,  above  and  belkiiid  all  visihle  thinj^a.  What 
that  power  waa,  lie,  with  his  supreme  candor,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  intimate.  But  in  the  She-King  a  personal  God  ia 
oddresscLl  Tho  oldest  hooks  recognize  a  Divine  jicnion. 
Tlicy  teach  t)ml  there  is  one  Supri^inc  Being,  who  is  omni- 
present, who  sees  all  things,  and  has  an  intelligence  which 
notliingcan  escape,  —  that  he  wishes  men  to  live  toother 
in  peaceand  hmtherbood.  He  commands  not  only  right  ac- 
tions, but  pure  ilesires  and  thoughts ,  that  we  should  wiitch 
all  OUT  behavior,  un<l  mainUtiu  a  grave  and  iiinji-»tic  de- 
meanor. "  which  is  like  a  palace  in  which  virtue  resided" ; 
hut  esMciaily  that  wo  should  guard  the  tongue,  "  For  a 
blemisn  may  he  taken  out  of  a  diamond  by  carefully  polish- 
ing it ;  but.  if  your  words  have  the  least  blemish.  ther«;  is 
noway  U}  cfTucu  that."  "  Humility  is  tho  solid  foundation 
of  all  the  virtues."  "Jo  acknowledge  one's  incapacity  is 
the  way  to  be  soon  prepared  to  teach  others ;  for  from  the 

•  Wiui  it  lonie  pnle  rvllctiion  of  thi>  Orienlnl  philoHojihv  vrhioh  took 
fnnu  in  the  odt  of  Hani<;r.  "  liit''g>.'r  viix  "  (i.  Xi),  iu  wludi  lie  diucrilMi 
Ilic  porteutoni  wolf  friikli  fUil  from  liiui ) 
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moment  ttiat  a  man  is  no  longef  full  of  htmaelf,  nor  palTed 
up  with  i-iiijily  ]iridc,  wliak-VL-r  sixJ^i  I'c  learns  in  the 
inoniiiif;  In?  ]inu.rti?"-»  ln'fDrr  tiiglit"  "  HcJiven  pencliutcs 
to  the  tuittoiii  of  our  )K«ru<,  likv  light  into  a  lUrk  cham- 
ber. We  must  conforto  oureelves  to  it,  till  we  are  like 
two  instiumenta  of  music  tuned  to  the  same  pitch.  We 
must  join  ourselves  with  it,  like  two  UibteU  which  appear 
bnt  one.  Wc  must  rvccivv  U»  j^ifts  the  very  muiDCDt  ita 
baud  M  open  to  he^tuw.  Our  im^lar  pouions  shut  up 
the  lioor  of  our  souLi  aj;piinat  (.iod." 

Such  are  the  teachings  of  these  Kings,  which  are  un- 
questionably among  the  oldest  existing  productions  of 
tlic  human  mind.  In  the  days  of  Confucius  they  socm 
to  Iiavo  V)«n  nwirly  forgottwi,  and  their  prec>ept»  wholly 
re^'Kri'lcd.  Confucius  revised  them,  added  hia  own  ex* 
planatioita  and  comments,  and,  as  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
bis  life,  called  his  disciples  around  him  and  miide  a 
solemn  dedication  of  these  t>ooks  lo  Heaven.  He  erected 
ftn  altar  on  wliicb  he  phiced  Uiem.  adored  Goil,  and  re- 
tunied  thanks  u}>on  his  knees  in  ft  humble  manner  for 
having  liud  life  and  lietdth  granted  him  to  fiuiith  l\m 
ondertaking. 


{  7.  Ctni/ucivx  and  Christianity.    Character  of  the  Chinese. 

It  were  ea«y  to  find  defects  in  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
fucius. It  ha-H  little  to  teai^h  of  (lod  or  immortality.  But 
if  the  lav  of  Moses,  which  taught  nothing  of  a  future  life, 
was  a  preparation  for  Christianity  ;  if,  as  the  early  (^hriti- 
tian  Fathers  asserted,  Greek  philosophy  was  also  a  school- 
nia^t4.T  lo  bring  men  to  Christ;  who  can  doubt  that  the 
truth  and  pllri^y  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius  went  pinv- 
idontially  iiitendttd  to  h^ad  this  great  nation  in  tlie  right 
direction  1  Confucius  is  a  Star  in  the  East,  to  lead  his 
people  to  Christ.  One  of  the  most  authentic  of  his  say- 
ings is  tliis,  that  "  in  the  West  the  true  Saint  must  bo 
looked  for  and  found."  He  had  a  perception.  siicJi  as 
truly  great  men  have  oft«n  had,  of  some  one  higher  than 
himself,  who  was  to  come  after  him.  We  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  that  God,  who  forgets  none  of  hia  children,  has 
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given  this  teacher  to  the  gwarming  millioM  of  Chinft  to 
ImA  them  on  till  tli«y  are  ready  for  a  higher  l^ht  And 
wrtaiiily  t)ie  t^nipnral  prosperity  and  extemat  virtues  of 
this  nation,  and  their  lonK-oontinued  ttahilily  oinid  the 
nniversa)  chaD;;e3  of  the  world,  are  owing  in  no  sntall  do- 

Kte  to  the  k-ssoDs  of  rovcreiice  for  the  paBt,  of  res|)ect  for 
owledgei,  of  JK'JU*  and  order,  and  enpecially  of  filial  piety, 
which  he  inculcated.  In  their  case,  if  in  no  other,  haa 
been  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  divino  commandment, 
"Honor  thy  falhcr  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  diiys  may 
be  lonj;  in  tfw  land  which  the  I/inl  thy  God  (I'veth  thoe." 

In  comp!iriii{^  the  system  of  tJotifucius  with  ('hriaLiun* 
Ity.  it  ftpl>t'«fH  at  once  that  Christianity  differs  from  this 
gvstem,  as  from  most  others,  in  ita  ffreatet  comptetenesa 
JesuB  saya  to  the  Chinese  philoHophcr,  as  ho  said  to  the 
Jewish  law.  "  I  have  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil" 
Ho  fulfils  the  Confucian  reverence  for  the  past  by  a>)ding 
hope  for  the-  futurv ;  he  fulfils  its  stability  by  progress,  it« 
faith  in  man  with  faith  i»  God.  it«  interest  in  this  worid 
with  tli«  cxpeutulion  of  another,  ita  sense  of  time  with 
that  of  eternity.  Oonfuciua  aims  at  peace,  order,  out- 
wttPd  prosperity,  virtue,  and  good  morala.  Al!  this  be- 
lotu:a  also  to  Christiani^,  bat  Christianity  adds  a  moral 
enthusiasm,  a  faith  in  the  spiritual  world,  a  hoivc  of  im- 
mortal life,  a  sense  of  the  Fatherly  jirt'scncc  of  God.  So 
that  here,  as  In-fore,  we  find  that  ('iirjHtianity  does  not 
exclude  other  religions,  but  includes  ihem,  and  is  distin- 
guiabed  by  being  deeper,  higher,  broader,  and  more  far- 
reaching  tlian  they. 

A  people  with  such  institutions  and  such  a  social  life 
u  we  liave  di^scrilied  cAiinot  \m  des]>isnd,  and  to  call  them 
uncivilized  is  an  n1>sur<i  in  us  as  it  is  in  them  to  call 
Europeans  harharians.  They  are  a  good,  intelligent,  and 
happy  people.  Lieutenant  Forbes,  who  s[>€nt  five  years 
in  Cliina.— from  IS42to  1847,  — says;  "I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  as  amiable,  kind,  and  hospitable  a  popula- 
tion as  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  aa  far  ahead  of  us  in 
some  things  as  behind  us  in  others."  Aa  to  the  char^ 
of  dishonesty  brought  against  them  by  those  who  judge 
tbo  whole  nation  by  the  degraded  population  of  the  sub- 
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nrt*  of  Canton,  Forbes  saj-s,  "  My  own  property  aullfered 
more  ill  lan<liiig  in  England  and  paftaing  the  BrilUh  fion- 
tier  than  in  my  whole  sojourn  in  Lliiua." 

"  There  is  no  nation."  says  tbe  Jesuit  Du  H&ldo,  "  more 
laborious  aitd  U-mj^^rrutv  ihuu  tins.  They  tav  iiiunid  to 
hardshifia  frum  Uieir  infnncv,  whicli  greatly  contrihutCH  to 
preserve  the  innocence  of  their  manners.  ....  They  are 
of  &  mild,  tractable,  and  humane  disposition."  He  tliinks 
them  exceedingly  modest,  and  rcjjards  the  love  of  gain 
a-^  ttwir  chief  vice.  "  Inlcrest."  says  he,  "  is  the  spring  of 
all  tlieir  actions ;  for,  when  the  Iwkst  profit  offers,  they 
despise  all  diflicultii^  aii<l  untkTinkt;  the  most  painful 
jounieyB  to  procure  it,"  This  may  he  true ;  but  if  a  Chi- 
nese traveller  in  America  should  give  the  same  account  of 
us,  would  it  not  bL><(uile  as  true  ?  One  of  the  latest  writ- 
ers—  the  author  of  "nic  Middle  Kingdom'  —  accuses 
the  Chiiio^e  of  gn>^.seiiMiia]ily,  mendacity,  and  dishonesty. 
Xo  diJiiht  thestj  aix!  U-scllidg  eins  willi  thvni,  as  with  all 
Qations  who  are  educated  under  a  system  whicli  mattes 
eubmissinn  to  authonty  the  chief  virtue.  lint  then  this 
writ«r  lived  only  at  Canton  and  Macao,  and  saw  person- 
ally only  the  refuse  of  the  people.  lie  admits  that  "  they 
have  Httained.  by  the  ohecrvatice  of  peace  and  giK»d  ordof, 
to  a  high  security  of  life  and  pinjierty  ;  that  the  various 
classes  are  linked  to^-ther  in  a  n-markahlv  homogeneous 
manner  by  the  diffusion  of  education  ;  aiiu  that  property 
and  industry  recisive  their  just  reward  of  footl,  mimeiit, 
and  slielter.  Ue  also  reminds  us  that  the  religion  of 
China  differs  from  all  Tagsn  religions  in  this,  that  it  en- 
courages rieilher  cnielty  nor  sensuality.  No  human  ^io- 
tima  have  ever  been  offered  on  its  altars,  and  those 
licentious  rites  which  have  appeared  in  so  many  religions 
have  never  disgraced  its  pure  worship. 

The  (Hiine^e  citizen  enjoys  a  degree  of  order,  peace, and 
comfort  unknown  el.'M?where  in  Asia.  "  He  can  hold  and 
sell  landed  property  with  a  facility,  certaintj-,  and  secu- 
rity which  is  absolute  perfection  compared  with  the  nature 
of  Ensilish  dealiii(:s  of  iJic  same  kind."  •  He  can  traverse 
the  counUy  for  two  thoiiMnd  miU-s  umiu(»tiuued  by  any 
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ofllcial.  He  can  folluw  wliat  occupation  he  pleases.  He 
can  quit  his  country  (tiid  re-enter  it  without  a  passport. 
The  law  of  priuioffeniture  does  not  exist.  Tlie  emperor 
appoiiita  his  heir,  but  a  younger  son  quite  as  often  as  an 
elder  one.  The  princijile  that  no  man  is  entitkul  by  birtli 
to  rulo  over  tliem  is  butter  known  to  the  llirt-o  hun<livd 
and  sixty  niilliou.s  of  Ciiiua  than  to  tiio  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions of  Great  Britain  that  they  have  a  ri^ht  to  a  trial  by 
their  peers."  The  principle  of  Chinese  government  is  to 
persuade  rather  than  to  coinpol,  to  use  moral  ineam  rather 
than  physical.  This  rests  on  the  funihunvutal  belief  in 
human  goodness.  For,  iwMr,  Meadow.-*  juiitly  obttervas: 
"  The  theory  that  nmu's  nalm-e  is  radically  vicious  ia  the 
true  psychical  l)asbt  of  despotic  or  physical-force  goveni- 
ment ;  while  the  theory  tlmt  man's  naluru  is  radically 
Bood  is  the  basis  of  free  or  mond-force  govenmienl."  The 
CltinesG  govcnuneiit  eudcavora  U)  be  paternal.  It  has  re- 
vised to  lay  a  tax  on  opium,  because  that  would  counte- 
nance the  sido  of  it,  llio\i<;h  it  lul^ht  derive  a  lar^e  income 
iVom  such  a  tax.  The  saored  lit^ratiu'e  of  the  ("iiinese  is 
perfectly  free  from  everything  impure  or  offensive.  There 
IS  not  a  line  but  might  lie  read  aloud  in  any  family  circle 
in  England.  All  immoral  ceremonies  in  itiol  worship  are 
forbidden.  M.  Hue  saj-a  that  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is 
counted  a  diso-ster  in  China ;  but  wtdl-infonued  travellers 
tell  us  tliat  fathers  go  alwiut  wilii  little  daught<;r5  on  their 
arms,  as  proud  and  pleased  as  a  Kiirojican  father  could  be. 
Slavery  and  concubinage  exist  in  Cliina,  and  the  hus- 
band has  absolute  power  over  his  wife,  even  of  life  and 
death.  These  customs  tend  to  demoralize  the  Chinese, 
and  are  a  source  of  great  evil.  Woman  is  the  slave  of 
man.  The  exception  to  this  is  in  the  case  of  b  mother. 
She  is  absolute;  in  her  household,  and  mothers,  in  <'hina, 
command  universal  reverence.  If  an  officer  asks  leave 
of  absence  to  visit  his  mother  it  must  be  granted  him. 
A  mother  may  order  an  official  to  take  her  son  to 
prison,  and  she  must  be  obeyed.  As  a  wife  witliout 
children  woman  is  a  slave,  but  as  a  moUicr  with  grown- 
up sons  she  is  a  monarch. 

*  U«i(l«wi,  p.  16. 
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5  8,  The  Tae-fiw}  Tnmtmdion. 

Two  extntonlinaiy  events  have  oticurrod  in  our  day  in 
Clima,  Uie  i\'«iill«  or  wlucli  amy  be  of  the  uttUMt  iin{>ur- 
Unoe  to  the  iiatioii  and  to  iiuuikiiid.     The  onn  iit  the  To^ 

E\ae  insurrection,  th<^  otlier  tlie  dijilomatic  mission  of  Mr. 
iminjtame  to  the  Western  world.  \V'hatever  may  be  the 
iinm<.-diatc  issue  of  Uie  great  inBurrection  of  our  Aay 
i^nal  Uw  Tutar  dyuuty,  it  will  renmin  a  plicnoinenuii 
of  lite  utmost  significaiioe.  There  is  no  doubt,  notwitlt- 
standing  the  ;;eneiii]  opinion  to  the  contrary,  tJiat  it 
has  5)eeii  a  reli^ous  movement,  proteeding  from  a  single 
mind  deeply  moved  by  the  reading  of  tlie  Bible.  The 
hoslility  of  the  Cliiuese  to  the  present  MKnt<.^hou  rArtar 
utonimJifl  no  douU  udvd  it;  but  there  Iiu«  U-en  in  it  an 
element  of  power  from  the  beginning,  derived,  like  that  of 
the  Puritans,  from  ita  religious  enthusiasm.  Its  leader, 
tlie  Heavenly  Prince.  Ilung-sew-tseueJi,  son  of  a  poor  peas- 
ant living  tliirty  miles  northeast  of  Canton,  received  a 
tract,  oontjiinin;^  cxtniots  from  the  Chinese  Bible  of  Dr. 
Morison,  from  a  Chinese  tract  distributor  in  tJie  streets  uf 
Cant^ju.  This  was  in  1833.  when  he  was  about  twenty 
yeani  of  age.  He  took  tlie  book  home,  looked  over  it 
carelessly,  and  threw  it  oside.  l>i>«ppointed  of  his  de- 
gree at  two  com^ietitive  examinations,  he  ft^ll  sick,  and 
saw  a  vision  of  an  old  man,  saying :  "  I  am  the  ('reator  of 
all  tilings.  Go  and  do  my  work.''  After  this  vision  six 
years  passed  bv,  wiien  the  English  war  broke  out,  and  the 
EugUsb  lluet  took  the  Chinese  forts  in  the  river  of  Canloo. 
Sudi  a  groat  uational  calamity  indicated,  according  to 
Chinese  idens,  something  rotten  in  the  government;  and 
such  success  on  the  part  of  the  English  showed  that,  ia 
some  way,  they  were  fulfilling  tlie  will  of  Heaven.  Tlii» 
led  Hiing-sew-tscuen  to  peruse  again  his  Chrintian  bo«iks; 
and  alone,  witli  no  guide,  he  became  a  sincc^n^  iMtlievf-r  in 
Christ,  aPter  a  feahion  of  his  own.  God  was  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  and  the  Supreme  Father,  Jesus  was  tJie 
Elder  Brother  and  heavenly  Teacher  of  mankind.  Idol- 
atry was  to  be  overthrown,  virtue  to  be  practised.  Hui^- 
aew-taeuen  believed  that  the  Bible  confirmed  hia  former 
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Tisiona.  He  accepted  hit  iui»»ion  and  biq^an  to  make  con- 
verts. All  hid  converts  renounced  idoktry,  aiid  gave  up 
tJie  worebip  of  Confuciua.  Tbey  travelled  to  and  fro 
teaching,  and  I'ormed  a  society  of  "  God-wmsliippers."  The 
first  con%'eTt.  FuQ^f-yun-san,  became  it«  most  ardent  mis- 
aiciiar}'  and  its  <IiHiut4^^resIv<l  prukcht-r.  Ilutig-sew-tscucn 
reliiriK-tl  linint?,  went  to  Canwm,  anil  there  met  Mr.  Kobvrte, 
an  Aiiumcaii  ini.48ionar}',  u  Iki  v,a»  induced  by  false  charges 
to  refuse  him  Christian  bapti&m.  Hut  he,  without  being 
offended  with  Mr.  Koberta,  went  home  and  tauglit  hia 
converts  how  to  baptizv  thentselves.  The  society  of 
[  God- worshipper*  "  increuscd  in  number.  Strme  of  them 
'  ere  arre.ited  for  destroying  idols,  and  ainortf;  Uiem  Fwtig- 
yun-san,  iHio,  hovever,  on  his  way  to  priaoD,  converted 
the  policemen  by  his  side.  Tlieae  new  converts  set  him  at 
libt-rty  and  went  away  with  him  as  his  discifles.  Various 
striking;  phenumcua  occurred  in  tliis  society.  Men  fell 
into  a  stute  of  ecstasy  and  ddivcivd  uxhortutious.  Sick 
penous  were  cured  by  Ihe  power  of  pniyer.  The  tcach- 
iDgll  of  these  ccstatics  were  tosti^Hl  by  Scripture  ;  if  found  - 
to  Agree  therewith,  they  were  accepted  ;  if  not,  rejected. 

It  wa.1  in  Octolier,  1850,  that  tliis  rf^Ugious  movement 
SSEumed  a  politicat  form.  A  lar^  body  of  persons,  in  a 
state  of  chronic  rebellion  a(;:&iiist  the  Chinese  autiiorities, 
had  fled  into  the  district,  and  joinod  the  "  God-worship- 
pei*"  Pursued  by  tJw  iniperiid  soldiers,  they  were  pro- 
tected against  them.  Hence  war  began.  The  leaders  of 
the.  religious  movement  found  themselves  compelled  to 
choose  l)elween  submission  and  resistance.  Tiny  rt^'Sistud, 
and  the  ^resl  insurrection  began.  But  in  Chinii  an  iitsur- 
rt'ction  against  the  dynasty  is  in  the  uatumi  order  of 
things.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution. Ity  the  Sacred  Books,  taught  in  all  the  schools 
and  made  a  part  of  the  examination  papers,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  overthrow  any  bad  guvemuieiiL  TIic 
Chinese  have  no  power  to  lisgislal*,  do  not  tax  themselves, 
•Dd  the  govemtncnt  is  a  pure  autocracy.  But  it  is  not  a 
despotiun  ;  for  old  usages  make  a  constitution,  wtiich  the 
government  must  respect  or  be  overtlirown.  •"  The  right 
to  rebel,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  "  is  in  China  a  chief  element 
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of  national  utability."  The  Tnc-ping  (or  Umvorsal'Pcoce) 
rnsurrectioi)  has  shown  its  religious  chanict«r  tliroughout. 
It  haa  not  been  cniel,  except  in  rctnliation.  At  the  tak- 
ing of  Xan-king  ordeni  were  given  to  put  all  the  women 
toffetlier  and  protect  them,  and  any  one  doinj;  them  an 
injury  was  puuishvd  with  d»tth.  Before  the  i^tlnck  on 
Han-king  a  laig«  body  of  iUn  iuKiir^'viit«  kiit^It  down  and 
pmyed,  aiid  then  rose  and  fought,  likv  lhi»  si^>ldit;r«  of 
Cromwell.  The  aid  of  ft  Ijage  body  of  tebels  was  refused, 
because  tliey  did  not  renounce  idolatry,  and  continued  to 
allow  the  use  of  opium.  Hymns  of  praise  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  Elder  Brothor  w<.-ru  chanted  iu  tlie  camp. 
And  tlii:  hoad  of  the  insurri'dion  distinctly  nnnoiinoed 
that,  in  case  it  succetdcd,  the  liihle  would  Ite  *ulistituted 
in  all  public  exaniinatinna  for  ofhce  in  the  plaoe  of  Oon- 
-fucius.  This  would  cause  the  Bible  to  be  at  once  studied 
by  all  candidates  for  office  among  three  liundrodand  sixty 
millions  of  people.  It  would  constitute  the  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  Chmtiatiity  sincv  thi;  day9  of  Conston- 
tine,  or  at  least  since  iho  ■.'onvcR^inn  of  the  Teutonic  mcee. 
The  re1)eIlion  has  prohnhly  failed ;  hut  great  reaulta  must 
follow  this  immenne  iiitere.st  in  < 'hristianity  in  the  heart 
of  China,  —  an  intereat  awakened  by  no  Christian  mission, 
wht'tlicr  Catholic  or  Prot^rstant.  but  coming  down  into 
tills  f^rc^t  nation  like  the  rain  from  heaven, 

In  thi^  "  Histor>-  of  Uie  Ti-l^»g  Revolution  "  (published 
in  I/miion  in  1866),  written  by  an  Englishman  who  held 
a  command  among  the  Ti-Pings,  ih^n  is  jjiven  a  full,  in- 
teresting, and  apparently  candid  account  of  the  religious 
and  moral  character  of  this  great  movement,  from  which 
I  take  tlio  following  ])articular8 :  — 

■■  I  have  probably,"  says  this  writer,*  "  had  a  much  greater 


•  TiPing  Tifn-Kwoh;  Th^lIlntOfy  of  (An  TIJ^  RcvoliiHon,  I'v 
Son.  1«nclon.  ISfW.     Vol.  I.  f.  809." 
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llr.  Anilrtw  WiUon,  autliar  uf  "  Tb«  Evrr- Victorious  Annjr "  (Bluk- 
«ood.  ISiJS),  mwak*  with  mudi  oaiit«<ii[>t  uf  Lin-Lir'i  Wk.  In  >  note 
{pwe  3SS)  be  brin^gb  certain  etwlgra  ■gainut  Dip  lutlior.  Mr.  Wilson'* 
liooK  is  nrittm  to  (cloTtfy  Gonlon.  Wood,  nnd  otticn,  trho  oeccptHl  rov- 
ins '^<>TIlnliAliont  "gninil  the  Ti-lNnfpi;  nliJ  of  uouru.'  he  tnki-n  tlirii  ritw 
o(  Uin  iiiinirrpction.  The  ncciiMlioii*  hp  bnnKii^init  I.in-I.J!.  eren  if 
coiTci't.  do  not  detntct  from  the  apinivnl  acconu^y  of  tluit  writM'a  *tor]r, 
noi  ftuiu  tlie  weight  of  liix  ftr}[uiJiiiDt*, 
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Mperienrie  of  the  Ti-Ping  religious  practices  than  any 
other  Kuropean,  and  as  a  ProtcsUuit  Christiaa  I  have 
ne^'er  yet  found  occasion  to  condetnii  their  form  of  wor- 
ship, Thtt  iDO*t  iiiiportant  part  of  their  faitJi  is  tho  Holy 
Bibh^  —  Old  and  New  Toatamonta  entire.  Tliase  hav« 
been  priut^ii  and  ciri^ulated  t,'ratuitouBly  by  the  govern- 
Rient  through  the  whole  population  of  liie  Ti-l'iiig  juria- 
diction,"  Alietracts  of  the  ISililc,  put  into  verse,  were 
circolntod  and  committed  to  memory.  Tlmir  fonn  of  wor- 
sltip  vm»  OMitoilat^d  to  l'rf)t*stantiam.  The  Sal>batli  was 
kept  religiously  on  the  seventh  day.  Three  cups  of  tea 
were  put  on  the  allar  on  that  day  as  an  offeting  to  the 
Trinity.  They  celcbmltd  tJics  coniniuniou  oace  a  month 
by  partaking  of  a  cup  of  !^tpu  wine.  £v«ty  ono  admitted 
to  Uieir  feUowship  vim  lKii>lixei),  after  an  examination  and 
confession  of  ains.  The  following  wa^  tlie  form  ]>re- 
scribed  in  the  "  Jlook  of  Keligioua  Procepta  of  the  Ti-I'ing 
Dynasty":—* 

/S>n)M  tobeobMTVtd  wh^n  Men  vndi  tofontd-e  their  Situ. 
—  They  rouat  kneel  down  in  God's  presence,  and  ask  him 
to  forgive  thoir  siii:;.  They  may  then  take  either  n  baain 
of  wattjT  luid  wash  thcin.«;lve8,  or  go  to  the  river  and  bathe 
the[U8vlv(» ;  afler  which  thoy  must  continue  daily  to  sup- 
plicate Divine  fa^or,  and  tlie  Holy  •Si>irit's  as^istanou  to 
renew  their  hearts,  saying  grace  at  every  meal,  keeping 
holy  the  Sabbntli  day,  and  olieying  alt  Uod's  oominand- 
menta,  eapeciaUy  avoiding  idolatry.  They  may  then  be 
accounted  the  children  of  God,  and  their  souls  will  go  to 
Heaven  when  they  die." 

The  prayer  offered  by  tlie  recipient  of  Baptism  was  aa 
follows :  — 

"  I  (A.  RJ,  kneeling  down  with  a  true  heart,  repent  of 
my  sins,  ana  pray  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  great  God,  of 
his  abundant  mercy,  tn  forgive  my  fonner  sins  of  ignomnce 
in  rvftcalodly  breaking  the  LHvine  commaods,  eanieally 
iK^flei'chiiig  him  aUo  to  gmnt  me  repentance  and  Dcwne-<3 
of  life,  tliat  my  soul  may  go  tj>  Heaven,  wliile  I  henceforth 
truly  forsake  my  fonner  ways,  abandoning  idolatry  and 

*  Ibl'I.,  Vol.  I,  p.81S.   Tli«M((>ntuu«  giffiu.  sayittw  writer,  putly 
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all  corrupt  practices,  i»  obediijnce  to  fJod's  commands.  I 
also  pray  Uiut  God  would  ^'ive  mii  his  Holy  S])int  to 
chuDgv  my  wicked  heart,  deliver  me  from  all  k.-iDptalion, 
and  grant  me  his  favor  and  proteotioa,  bestowing  on  nie 
food  aiid  Taiiuetit,  and  exerajitiou  from  calamity.  jM^ace  in 
this  world  and  glory  in  Uie  next,  tlirough  the  mercies  of 
our  Saviour  and  ^der  Brother,  Jesus,  wlio  redeemed  as 
from  sill." 

Ill  every  lioiiitchoM  Uiroughout  the  Ti-Ping  territory 
tlie  following  translation  of  the  I.ord'g  l^yer  was  hung 
up  for  the  use  of  the  children,  printed  in  large  black  diar- 
acters  on  a  whit«  board  :  — 

"  Supn-mc  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for^jive  all  our 
sins  thut  we  have  coiiniiitl^xl  in  Jj^omDce.n-W-lliiig  af^ainst 
thcw.  Rlcss  u»,  brtilhreii  and  sistere,  tliy  little  children. 
Give  tia  our  daily  food  and  raiment;  keep  from  us  nil 
calamities  and  atHictions ;  that  in  this  world  we  may  have 

!)eace  and  finally  ascend  to  heaven  to  enjoy  everlasting 
lappiness.  We  pray  thee  to  bleas  our  brethren  and  alstets 
of  all  nutious.  We  ask  these  thin^^'s  for  the  redeeming 
merits  of  our  TA>rd  and  Saviour,  our  hcav«nly  brother, 
Jesii*.  We  also  pmy,  Hwivenly  Father,  that  thy  will 
limy  lie  done  on  earth  an  in  hea\'en :  for  tliine  are  all  the 
kingdoms,  glory,  and  power.     Amen." 

The  writer  says  he  nas  frequently  watched  the  Ti-Ping 
women  teaching  tlie  children  this  prayer ;  "  and  often,  oa 
entering  a  house,  the  children  ran  up  to  me,  and  pulling 
me  toward  the  board,  began  to  read  the  prayer." 

The  seventh  day  was  kept  very  strictly.  As  aoon  as 
niiiiniglit  sounded  on  Friday,  all  tlie  people  throughout 
Ti-Piiigdom  were  summoned  to  worship,  Two  other  ser- 
vices were  held  daring  the  day.  Each  opened  with  a 
doxology  to  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Tlien  was 
tung  this  hymn :  — 

"The  boe  doctrine  U  (liffcmit  from  Ihp  doctrine  of  this  world ; 
It  MTo  mcn'a  w>iiU  aJi<l  jfivrf  rlomal  bliis. 
Th(  trim  TDCfivii  It  iiintniilly  with  ioy  ; 
Thn  foolUih.  wtknni-il  liy  il.  find  tlir  n;  to  Heaven. 
Our  KraTvTil)'  Fullipr,  "f  h'n  litrM  itirrey. 
Did  not  «mrT"  liu  own  St>n,  but  ■"Hi  liiiii  dowa 
To  givr  hi*  life  to  rcdpriii  »iiinpre. 

Wlwe  mea  know  thu,  uid  rc|«nt,  tliry  mt;  go  to  IlMva." 
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Th(!  rost  of  the  services  consisted  in  a  chapter  of  tlio 
Bible  read  by  llifl  miiiislcr ;  a  creed,  repeated  by  the  con- 
gregation »taM<liTi|;;  ft  [)i'ayer,  rend  by  the  minister  and 
repeated  by  the  whole  wnigrtgation  kneeling.  Then  the 
prayer  was  burned,  ttie  mini§t«r  read  a  sermon,  au  anthem 
was  chanted  U)  the  loiif!  lifo  of  the  king  ;  then  fullowed 
tim  Ten  Cominaudmi-nts,  ititi.'^io,  and  the  hiiniiiig  of  in- 
ceiwe  and  firo-cntuki-ra,  No  business  was  allowed  on  the 
iiablmth,  and  the  shops  were  closed.  Tliere  was  a  clergy, 
chosen  by  competitive  examination,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Tien- Wong,  or  suprouu  religioius  head  of  the 
movement.  Tliere  was  a  nituister  plAC«d  over  every 
twenty-five  faiiiilies,  and  a  church,  or  Heavenly  Hall,  as- 
signed to  him  in  some  public  building.  Over  every  twenty- 
five  parishes  there  was  a  superior,  who  visiu^d  tlicm  in 
turn  every  Sabbath.  Once  every  mouth  th«  whole  people 
were  addressed  by  the  chief  Wong. 

Tlie  writiT  of  this  work  descriljes  liia  attendance  on 
moniing  prayers  at  Nan-king,  in  the  Heavenly  Hall  of  the 
Cliuiig- Wang's  household.  This  took  place  at  sunrise 
every  raoniiiig,  ihe  men  an<l  women  sitting  on  o]>posite 
sides  of  the  halL  "  Oftentimes,"  says  lie,  "  while  kneel- 
ing in  the  midst  of  an  apparently  devout  congregation, 
imd  gating  on  tlic  npturned  countenances  lightened  by 
the  early  monttng  sua,  have  I  wondered  why  no  British 
miasionary  occupied  my  place,  and  why  Europe«na  gen- 
erally preferred  slauKlitering  the  Ti-Ping»  to  accepting 
them  as  hrolhers  int^hrisl.  When  I  Inok  back,"  he  adds, 
"on  the  unclmngcjible  and  universal  kindness  I  always 
met  with  among  the  Ti-Pinga,  e^'en  when  their  dearest 
relatives  were  being  sknglitered  by  my  countr)'m«»,  or 
delivered  over  to  the  Manchoos  to  be  tortured  to  death, 
their  magnanimous  forbearance  seems  like  a  dream.  Their 
kind  and  friendly  f'eelinga  were  often  annoying.  To  those 
who  have  experienced  the  ordinary  dislike  of  foreigners 
by  the  Chinese,  the  surprising  friendliness  of  the  Ti-I'iiigs 
■wofl  most  remarkablu.  Thiiy  welcomed  Europeans  as 
"brethren  from  across  the  sea,"  and  claimed  tliem  as  fel- 
low-worshippers of  "  Veau." 

Though  Urn  Ti-Piugs  did  not  at  once  lay  aside  all  hco- 
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then  ciiatoms,  and  couM  not  h&  expcted  to  Aa  ao,  th(T 
took  some  remarkable  steps  iii  the  nght  direction.  Their 
women  vere  in  a  much  higher  positiun  than  among  tliu 
other  Chinese;  they  abolished  the  cii^m  of  crainping 
their  feet ;  a  married  woman  had  righta,  and  «oiiM  not 
be  divorced  at  will,  or  xoM,  as  under  the  Manchooe. 
Large  institutions  wore  established  for  unmarried  women. 
Slaveiy  was  totally  alxilishcd.  and  to  sell  a  human  being 
«'a«  miuie  a  tuiiitol  olTerico.  They  utterly  pruhibitvil  tlio 
iifle  of  opium ;  and  this  wns  proUiMy  thuir  chief  offence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Kngliiih.  FroAtltution  vfa»  punUhed 
bv  death,  and  was  unknown  in  their  citiea.  IiloUtry  waa 
also  utterly  almUahed.  Their  treatment  of  the  jjeople 
under  thcni  was  inercifid ;  tliey  protected  thoir  prisonent, 
whom  the  Imperialists  always  mfumcrcd.  The  British 
troops,  instead  of  preserving  neutrality,  aided  the  Impe- 
rialists in  putting  down  the  inaurreetion  in  such  ways  as 
this.  The  Ilriliah  cniiaera  a»sitmfd  that  the  Ti-Ping  junks 
were  pirates,  because  they  captured  Chinese  vessels.  The 
Britisn  ship  Hitlem  and  another  steamer  sank  every  ves- 
sel but  two  in  a  rebel  lleet,  and  gave  up  the  crew  of  on« 
which  they  captured  to  be  put  to  death.  This  is  the  de- 
scription of  another  tninitactioii  of  the  same  kind,  in  tha 
harbor  of  Shi-poo :  "  The  junka  were  destroyed,  and  tlieir 
crews  shot,  drowned,  and  hunted  down,  until  about  a 
tliooaand  were  killed :  the  Tlittera'a  men  aiding  the  Cbi* 
nese  on  shore  to  comjileto  tho  wholesale  massacre,"  • 

It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  well-informed  Kng- 
Hsh  writer  that  the  Ti-Ping  insurrection  would  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  British  intervention ;  that  the  Tartar  dynas- 
ty would  have  been  expelled,  the  Chinese  refined  their 
antoiiiiiny,  and  Christianity  havo  Wen  e.stiiblUhed  through- 
out the  Empire.  At  the  end  of  hia  book  he  gives  a  table 
of  /oTti/-three  battles  and  massacres  in  which  the  Itritish 
soldiers  and  navy  took  part,  in  which  about  four  huudrod 
thoitsand  of  the  Ti-I'ings  were  killed,  and  he  estimates 
that  more  than  two  millions  more  died  of  starvation  in 
1863  and  1864,  in  tlie  famine  occasioned  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  idlicd  English,  French,  and  Cluness  tioopt, 

*  Uuu^-Kuiig  Cuvtta,  October  13,  ISSC. 
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when  the  Ti-Piiig«  were  driven  from  their  temtoriea.  In 
view  of  such  tocLi^  well  may  an  KimlUh  writer  say :  "  It 
ifl  Dot  onoe  or  twice  that  the  policy  of  tlie  British  gov- 
ernmeBt  has  beeu  ruiiiooa  to  the  best  intcn»t«  of  tlie 
world.  Disregard  of  iiit«rtmtioiial  luw  luid  of  tn^iaty  law 
in  Europe,  d«uds  of  piracy  aiid  spuliutiuu  iti  Asia,  uiic 
vast  system  of  wrong  and  vialeut*,  liave  everj'where  for 
yean  marked  the  dealings  of  the  Itrltiah  goveniment 
with  the  weaker  mces  of  the  globe."  • 

Other  Euglislimea,  beside  "  Lin-Le  "  aiid  Mr.  Meadows, 
give  the  Eauiu  KMtlmoiiy  to  Uic  Christian  chaia^U^r  of  tliis 
great  toovcinviit  iu  China.  Captain  Fisliliuunie,  <it«cr)b- 
iog  hic(  visit  in  H.  M.S.  Hermes  to  Man-king^  says:"  It  was 
obvious  to  tlie  commonest  oI»erver  that  tliey  were  prac- 
tically a  difterent  race."  They  had  the  Scriptures,  many 
Metned  to  him  tu  be  pnu.-ti(?al  Chngtiutis.  senotis  uud 
religions,  believing  iu  n  Kpeciid  I'ruvidenu^  thiuking  that 
tJiuir  triaU  went  Bent  to  purify  theiu.  "  Tlicy  accuse  us 
of  magic,"  sftid  onv.  "  The  only  iiiogic  we  employ  is 
prayer  to  God."  The  man  who  said  this,  says  Caiitain 
Fishbonrne,  "  was  a  little  ahrivelled-up  person,  but  he 
uttered  words  of  courageous  confidence  in  God,  and  could 
utter  the  worda  of  a  hero.  lie  and  otliers  Uke  hiui  have 
impressed  tlie  minds  of  th«ir  followurs  with  thoir  own 
courage  and  moralily." 

The  English  Bishop  of  Victoria  has  constantly  given 
the  same  testimony-  OS  one  of  the  Ti-I'ing  books  Dr. 
Mc<lhun)t  g«_vs :  "  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  wliich  a  Chris- 
tian mi^iomiry  miglit  not  adopt  and  circulato  tu  •  tittot 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ('hineae.* 

I)r.  Medhurst  also  describes  a  scene  which  took  place 
ill  ShauglLoe.  where  he  waa  preaching  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Uindon  Missionary  Society,  on  the  folly  of  idolatry 
and  the  duty  of  worshipping  Uie  one  true  God.  A  man 
arose  in  the  middle  of  the  congregation  and  sfiid  :  "  That 
is  true  !  tliat  is  true !  the  idols  luust  perish.  I  am  a  Ti> 
I'ing ;  we  all  worship  one  (iw\  and  believe  in  Jesii.'s,  and 
we  everywhere  destroy  llie  idols.  Two  years  ago  when 
we  began  we  were  only  three   Uionsand ;   now  we  have 

*  Inlemiutioii  and  Nco-luUTTcnUoii,  by  A.  0.  8t«|iletoii. 
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marclied  across  the  Empire,  ^cause  God  was  on  our  side." 
Uq  then  vxlmrLcd  tliu  [>uu[iti;  tu  abandon  iilolntr}'  and  lo 
boliuvu  iu  Jesus,  and  said :  "  We  are  Iiappy  i»  our  relij^Jou, 
and  look  on  the  day  of  our  death  as  the  happiest  moment 
of  life.  Wheu  any  of  our  miniber  diea,  we  do  uot  weep, 
but  congratulate  each  other  because  lio  liaa  gon«  to  tJio 
joy  of  the  heavenly  world." 

Tlio  misaiun  of  Mr.  Iturlin^ine  iiidicatod  a  sincere  de- 
eirft  oil  Uic  part  of  the  sagacious  men  who  then  governed 
China,  especially  of  Prince  Kuns,  to  enter  into  relationa 
with  mfidern  civilization  and  modern  thoiight  From  tha 
official  papers  of  tliia  misaion,*  it  appenre  tliat  Mr.  Bui^ 
lin^ame  was  authorized  "  to  tmu»act  nil  business  with  Uio 
Treaty  Powere  in  which  those  countries  an<l  tMiina  had  a 
comnion  interest,"  (cominunication  of  I'rince  Rung,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1867).  The  Chinese  government  expressly  states 
that  this  step  is  intended  as  ado)>tinj;  the  customs  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  peculiar  to  the  West,  and  that  in  so 
doing  the  Chinese  Kmpire  means  to  conform  to  thy  law  of 
nations,  as  undt-rstood  among  the  Eiirnjiciin  states.  It 
thurL'fore  a<li>[)tcHl  "  Wlicaton's  Intcniational  I-aw  "  as  tlio 
text-l)ook  and  authority  to  be  used  in  its  Foreign  Office, 
and  had  it  carefully  translated  into  Chinese  for  the  use  of 
its  mandarins.  This  movement  was  the  result,  ."tays  Mr. 
Burlin^ame.  of  the  "co-operative  policy"  adopted  by 
the  reprcscuUitives  iu  Cliina  of  the  Treaty  Powers,  in 
wliich  they  a^eod  to  act  tfigether  ou  all  important  ques- 
tions, to  take  no  cession  of  territf>ry.  and  never  to  menace  ■ 
the  autonomy  of  the  Kmpir«.  Tiiey  aijreed  "  to  leave  her 
perfectly  free  to  develop  herself  according  to  her  own  fonn 
of  civihzation,  uot  to  iutcrfero  with  hur  interior  affairs,  to 
make  her  waters  neutral,  and  her  land  safe  "  (Burlingame'a 
speech  at  San  Francisco).  There  is  no  doubt  thai  if 
the  srat«3  known  as  the  "  Treaty  Powers,"  namely,  U19 
United  Stales,  Belgium.  Denmark.  France,  Great  llritain. 
Holland,  Italy,  Noi-th  Gernmny,  Ua*«i.i,  Sgiuin,  and  Swe- 
den, will  loyally  abstain  from  a^'res.iion  and  intei-ferenco 
in  China  and  respect  her  independence,  that  this  great 

*  Offiul^  Popcn  of  thn  ChinitM  Legation.     Diirtlii  :  T.  CalvHry  k  Co., 
Obenna«  Square.  1H70. 
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Empire  vrill  stop  forth  from  licr  secluHion  of  fifty  centuries, 
and  vutvr  thu  cuiuniutiwujillli  of  iiatioiis. 

Tlie  trenty  between  the  United  States  and  China  of 
July  '2S,  1S68,  includes  provisionB  for  the  neutrality  of  the 
Chinese  watore ;  for  IroL-Jom  of  woi-ship  for  United  Sl)it«8 
cituwwi  iu  C'hiuii,  and  fur  thu  (Jliinesu  in  the  Unilcd  StuUta ; 
tor  alluwiiijr  voluntary  eniigiution,  and  prohibilin);  th« 
compulsory  ceolie  tiade ;  for  fi'eedoin  to  travel  in  China 
and  tlie  I'uited  States  by  the  citizens  of  either  country; 
and  for  treeiloui  to  establish  and  attend  schools  in  both 
countries 

Wo  add  to  this  chapter  a  Not*,  containing  an  interest- 
ing nocountv  from  Hue's  "  Chriittiiinity  in  China,"  of  an  in- 
scribed stone,  proving'  that  Chri^tiun  churchtHi  exists  in 
China  in  tJie  seventh  c^ntuiy.  These  churches  were  the 
result  of  the  etlbrt^  of  Neeitorian  mianionaries,  who  were 
the  i'rotestant  Chriatiaus  of  tlieir  age.  Their  success  in 
China  is  another  proof  titat  the  Christianity  which  is  to 
be  wok-otned  there  must  be  presented  in  an  intelligible 
and  rational  foruL 


NOTE. 

In  lfl25  (uvrno  Oiirn-**  workmon,  CTuraffinl  in  diffninR  a  fminda. 
tioQ  fur  >  housv,  uuti-i'li!  l)i<.>  walla  of  the  city  of  Si-n^u-Futi,  ihe 
CApiial  of  llie  province  ot  Cli<^-ei,  fotinil  hiiritid  in  (ho  eitrlli  a 
l*r^  mnniimcnlal  Bt.nnfi  n»Ki>mHin;[  thoda  whieh  Hw  CViinraw  am  in 
tho  habit  of  raining  Ici  jiri-w-Tvi-  to  pmlcrily  the  renH-mhrnnco  of 
renuTkabU  rvuntii  mid  itiui'lriou!)  [uimi.  It  was  n  ilnrk-coluivil  niirble 
labliH.  ten  fpL-i  h'lKli  nnil  Ut«  broad,  and  bearing  on  one  8i<)o  aii 
inwription  in  ancient  Chinese^  and  also  lonis  other  cbartctcrs  quite 
unknown  in  China. 

>  I  •  *  • 

Si-vral  eittct  trac-inc*  fWnn  ths  dnne  were  aent  to  Etuopo  by  tJio 
Jmujlii  w!io  uiw  it  Thf  libmrr  of  their  houne  at  Borne  had  ouo  of 
the  firxL  and  it  attrnetvd  numrroutt  viiilora:  euboeq neatly,  another 
aut^ientie  copy  of  the  dimension?  of  ihc  t«hlet  wm  sent  to  Pa^i^ 
and  depruitf^'1  at  iho  hbniry  in  the  Uue  Eiehclicu,  whero  it  may  atill 
bo  co«l  in  th«  etkllerr  of  manutpriptB. 

■*  From  lluc'i  "Cbrirtiani^  in  China." 
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IHiTt  monnnicnt,  diH.'OTfrci)  bj  etimacc  uniilnl  niltbMi  io  tha 
•nviton*  of  »ti  uicicnt  upiUl  in  Uie  Clunuo  Kiupirt'.  «xciicd  ft 
nvnt  sdmlioii;  liir  uu  uiaiuiiiiug  UiO  rtoa«,  •»<!  ciKli-avorinK  to 
inlvrprM  tti«  iiiauriptiuti,  it  vru  with  H)r[iri8i>  dJH'vvetviJ  lliBt  Iho 
ChridlWD  rvligion  liod  )iiuj  niimcroiu  kpOBtlu  in  Cliiiik  at  line  bt)< 
ginntiig  of  the  toTviith  cctitary,  and  tliftt  it  liad  for  a  loitg  liiiMi 
lioiiiiiilinl  ttiirrv.  Tbu  *tr«ii|{i.>  cbftikutvn  proted  to  be  Uiiwit  a|Ilei) 
etlnuiyMot.  wliiuli  wvrv  ici  nw  MXtaag  Uie  aocicnt  inliAliilAn*  of 
Syria.  HiiJ  will  bu  Ibuiid  la  soflw  Sf  riac  nuuiuociipl*  oT  c«rlivt  date 
Uiau  tliu  oigUtb  coDUiry. 

WoniinjBiW  ^  (A«  ]pwi(  IVi^pwriJim  ([^  tkf  Ltmimu*  Ttortrine  in  rt« 
Ccniral  hmpire,  eompoted  tw  Khma-Tiing,  a  xUwul  Mat  of  the 
2empU  t>S  r(i-3^'n. 

1.  Ther*  \i%t.  iilwAys  boen  only  one  inie  Cause,  cctcntially  the 
first,  and  iritlicHiI  be^itiLilijp;,  Bupti'mvly  mtclliifciit  and  iminaierisl; 
tMvnlially  tlic  lant,  and  iiiiiiini;  all  perftvtioiift.  I{«  pUcf<d  llie  poles 
of  the  hMToQK  and  crcatod  ail  bciapi;  marvrlloiiiily  h«1r,  hi-  is  llin 
wmrce  of  all  piTfi>utioii.  Thii  adminiblcr  bRing,  i*  bv  not  tltv  rriaiw, 
till?  Irnv  Lord  willioul  br[;itiiiiii|f,  Vloliof 

Hi-  divided  lilt-  world  by  a  vrrxa  into  four  parU.  After  baring 
daoontpoAed  ibe  primoi'ditd  air,  he  gavv  birth  to  tbu  two  elvnenU. 

Chaos  waa  tmnsrorint'ii.  Hiid  t)ii>ii  ibv  sun  fliiil  tlie  moon  8pp««f«d. 
Uu  made  tlic  gun  am!  Ihn  nionn  iuotit  to  prodiire  day  and  ni^hL 
Uc  tilaboratcd  and  porfi^tcd  the  ti'n  thouiund  tliiiiKiii  but  in  crval- 
iag  ibc  fimt  miin,  be  imdowi-d  bini  with  prrfvcl  inli^rior  liarmony. 
Uc  cnjoini'd  him  to  wnkh  over  the  at'a  of  hLi  liiuicu*.  Hix  naturo 
WM  wjlhoiil  rire  nod  witlioul  errmr;  his  heart,  pure  aud  niuiplu,  wte 
ori^natly  irtthoiit  di»V«d«rij  appeul«8. 

2.  Dili  Kii-ThuiK  propical'^'u  liea^nd  slain^  by  his  malioo  that 
wliit:h  had  bpcii  |iur«  and  holy.  ITi;  proclaimed,  an  a  iruih,  llio 
cqiinlity  of  grealnnei,  aod  ujiwt  all  idoaa.  Thia  h  why  ihrra  hun- 
drod  aad  aixiy-Bve  aeett,  IrndinK  each  oilier  a  mtitnal  aitppurt, 
Ibnoed  »  long  chain,  and  wnrc.  no  to  apeak,  a  net  of  lnw.  Soma 
put  tho  crMturo  in  the  place  of  the  Elerual,  others  denied  the  «xiat- 
«nec  ofheinic*,  and  destroyed  the  two  pri^cipka.  ()tlicr»  inKlitul«d 
prayirni  and  soerificHt  to  obtain  jrood  fortncc ;  other*  proi'lnimed 
their  <iwn  snOLlity  to  deceive  mankiiid.  The  iitiodH  ol"  men  labored, 
JHid  weru  filled  wiUi  aiixluty;  ampiratinns  after  llie  siipn^nie  (;ood 
wore  trainploii  down ;  thus  pcrtwlually  flonling  about  lli^y  atlaiia-d 
to  notliinjf,  and  all  wont  IKim  had  to  wor»c.  Tlie  darknejw  Ihiuk- 
«ned,  men  Uurt  their  sight,  and  for  a  long  time  tJiey  wandwrd  without 
being  able  to  tiaA  it  npain. 

3.  Thi.'n  our  Triune  God  comtminicslwl  hia  giibstancc  tn  the  *«ry 
vm^pabln  Mi-rhi-ho  (Mnsiiah),  whi\  Tniling  hix  true  majeiay,  ap- 
pcan-d  in  the  world  in  the  liVimewi  of  a  man.  The  cele»tia!  iptnla 
manifcutcd  tlieir  joy,  and  u  virftin  htooghl  forth  tlie  auitil  i[i  T»- 
Tktiti.     Tltu  most  cpleudid  ocuutotlaliomii  auuoiutced  tlu«  happ; 
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ev^nt :  the  PersianH  saw  the  tplenilor,  nuil  rtta  to  pny  trib'iCe.  He 
fulfilleti  vfhM  was  saiil  of  old  by  the  tw<^tity-foiir  sdintji ;  hn  mvu- 
ited,  by  hm  pr<'Ci?pt«.  both  funilJos  and  kinj;dom« ;  he  inslilutcu  tho 
new  n-iijiion  arcording  to  the  true  notion  ol'  llio  Triiiitj  iu  Uiutjr : 
he  rcicuUicd  connciiMice  liy  the  iruo  ikilh;  he  td^ilicd  to  the  vrorM 
\1k  cijtlit  ciommandinvtitii,  aud  pureed  fauinuiity  from  il«  Liollutiooa 
by  opi-niti)'  lli(>  duur  t«  the  lliivo  rirtUM.  He  diffiiBed  lllo  and  «X- 
Im^ixbfd  driith  ;  ho  siwpeiidcd  ihn  liiniinniis  win.  to  d<«troy  tiio 
dwflUnj;  of  darkncMn,  and  then  the  lien  of  dcmoni  luwrd  nn-ay. 
III!  directed  tlie  bark  of  mercv  Mwardc  the  pblaco  of  ligbl,  and  aU 
rtcaturei  endowed  with  iiit«UigeDce  liave  been  suoeored,  Ader 
hariii)!  (.'ounuiiiiimied  thin  OKI  of  power,  he  rote  at  midday  towards 
the  Ti'vtlh.  Twcnty-nevfii  liookH  Iiave  been  left  He  ba»  i;rilart;i>d 
the  upringo  of  mercy,  tliUiI  mvu  might  bo  eonvcrlcd.  Tlie  bapii^iin 
by  wat«r  and  by  the  Spirit  U  a  kw  tlul  purificH  tlu:  soul  and 
bcnutifie»   the   exterior.     The  tiga   of  tbe   Ctuai   unites  the   lour 

Juarten  of  the  world,  and  roitor««  the  harmony  tlini  had  been 
estrayi^  By  Hirikiui;  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  wo  make  the  vodoe 
of  charily  and  merov  resound ;  by  lacriScinK  towards  tho  cast  wo 
indicate  ilie  way  of  m^  and  elory. 

Oar  miiiiiitfiv  allow  their  oe-aras  to  gT«w,  to  Hhow  that  they  are 
devoted  to  thrir  neighbors;  The  tonsuro  that  thny  wcoj  at  tho  top 
of  their  head*  indicates  that  they  have  rotiouDcod  worldly  deancs. 
Id  prioa  libeKy  to  *lare*  we  booomo  a  Bnk  betwiwn  tho  poworfiil 
ana  wew.  We  do  not  aoaiiniulnu:  ricbiv,  and  we  lOinrR  with  the 
poor  Uiat  which  we  pc«aeHi.  Fiutin^  ■trvuKllieiui  the  intirlluctual 
power),  abttinence  and  inoderutiuti  pretorre  health.  We  wondiip 
■oven  tinea  a  day,  and  by  our  prayers  we  aid  the  lirioK  and  Uia 
dead.  On  the  fercnth  day  we  ofFrr  aaoriflt^  after  havinft  purified 
our  heart*  and  rvocired  abwiliitioti  for  our  iiiii«.  Tliis  religion,  ao 
perfect  and  ao  excellent,  u  didicult  to  name,  but  it  enlightens  dark- 
nctH  by  it«>  brilliant  preoepta    It  ii  cnlleil  tho  Lumiooiu  Religion. 

5.  Irf'ftniiiiR  alone  without  «anelH\-  liiui  no  Knindcur,  nuictil^r  with- 
oin  IcarnijiR  matea  no  propesK  When  learnirif;  and  «ttiiolity  pro- 
ceed harnKinioiiidv,  the  unir«iTm  la  Bdom«l  and  rvspleTideiit. 

The  Einpetor  iLii-TwiunR  ill\i«lrati-d  the  Empire,  lie  opened  lh« 
fevolulion.  aud  (,'Uvprned  men  irt  Iioliiiess,  In  his  time  there  wat  4 
nan  oThi^'h  tirtm-  naioi'd  Olojii-n,  who  eame  iroai  the  kiiiRdoin  of 
T»>Th«iin,  Dirwted  by  the  hiua  dcmds,  ho  bore  the  Seripturot  of 
the  true  dfipiiinr ;  ho  olwLTv.-d  Um  rules  of  the  winds,  and  t«v- 
fined  dillicTiilt  luid  pnriloiiH  i^ouiilrieK 

In  tin-  ninth  year  of  Tdiinu-Koimn  (636)  hp  arrived  at  Tcliang- 
iiji^ii.  The  Empuror  ordeii-d  Fan k- hi- wen- Ling,  first  minister  of 
tlie  Empire,  to  ga  wiUi  a  (treat  train  of  attetidnntii  to  the  wMtern 
■nburb,  to  meet  the  atnuiifer  and  bring  hiin  to  the  pnlooe.  tl<^  had 
the  Holy  Soripturea  tranalnted  in  the  Imperial  library.  TIk-  euurl 
liiteiiad  t0  the  doctrine,  meditated  on  it  profoundly,  mid  uiid>-r?toud 
the  (treat  unity  of  trudi.  A  special  edict  wsa  promulgated  tor  its 
publication  and  dUTuition. 
3 
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lo  the  (velfUi  yew  of  TV-hing-Kounn,  in  Uip  m-vMith  moon,  Juring 
tftc  Hiiiiinin,  lh»  ttttW  edict  WA«  prC'iiJulL-ati'd  in  tlir^w  Ivnim :  — 

The  (loclrinc  hM  no  fixed  n«mii,  ilie  tioly  liiut  uo  ili'li-rniinate 
(ukKtancv ;  it  inxtilutoA  rcIi|;ioiix  siiilnhlr;  to  various  coiiii1ri[-!<,  and 
oarricK  mm  iu  crowdj  ui  Ili  tratksi,  Olopnn,  n  man  pr  Tn-Tlwin, 
and  of  a  lofty  virtue,  beunu);  Scripturts  aud  imnK*v,  hw  foiiio  to 
oifer  them  in  llio  Supramo  Ci)urt,  AlVr  a  miuutu  cXBtniniition  of 
the  i^irit  of  ihisrclitfion,  it  hiu  ticvn  found  lo  Imi  excellent,  inyjitL-ri- 
OUK,  unci  pacific  Tbn  L-ontcmplation  of  iU  radicat  prinvijilo  givta 
bitib  to  perfvctiotl  and  fixui  Ibe  will.  It  ig  (•xowpl  from  verbuaity ; 
H  coBtiaen  oii]y  good  rtButt«.  It  m  amhil  to  mi'd.  anil  oonm- 
qupDtly  otiglit  to  be  publislied  undtr  llio  wliolir  cxt^-nt  of  tbn 
bnaitTiiR.  1,  ihfiroforr.  ciiniiiiuiid  tlii-  mntii>U*ti'i<  to  hnvi^  a  Tn- 
Thiin  ttrmpti!  con«tnirt«d  in  lltu  iiuarUir  nainiHi  T-iiing  of  thu 
Imperial  cilj,  nnd  iwcnly-onc  religious  uen  shall  bu  iriMlalted 
ibeiviu. 

10.  8ou-T»oim|!^  tlie  iUni'triou*  and  brilliant  (imrutinr,  crcclnd  at 
Ling-ou  and  otlivr  towuc,  live  in  all,  !timino»t  tvinpliu.  Tlio  iirimi- 
tirc  good  WIS  thus  strfrti^lliennl,  und  fvljt.-it}'  nuurislii'd.  Joyous 
•olemiiitioii  were  Jnangnratod,  and  the  Empire  enl«rrd  OQ  a  wide 
oourxc  of  iirwifMirily. 

U.  Tni-Tsoiing  (76*),  a  lott«red  and  a  varlike  emneror,  ppo;i«- 

Ektcd  till-  boly  revolution.  Ue  xoiicht  for  peaco  and  tmnqiiilhtj', 
TC17  year,  at  the  hour  of  Uiu  Nativity  (Chri«tina<),  hu  burnt 
edeatiaf  perfbmea  Id  remembiunci?  of  thu  divine  bi-ucfit;  hu  pre- 
pared imperial  feasts,  to  honor  lliu  tuniinoiu  (Chrintian)  mullitudi^ 

21.  Tliid  alone  w»«  Tai»i>il  in  the  wcond  year  of  Kion-TrhounR 
of  the  p**l  dvnMty  of  ThanfC  {*-  d,  TSl),  on  the  wmnih  A»^  of 
the  moon  of  uut  ffi^al  incrcaw!.  At  thin  timo  thv  di-rimt  hing- 
Ohmi,  lord  of  the  doctrine,  noveraod  the  luminous  multitude  in  tlie 
Eaateni  country. 

Such  Ik  thi^  tranxlatiun  ofthi^  famous  inscription  found  at  Si-njrnii- 
Poii,  in  IfiaS.  Ou  the  It-ft  of  the  inonunnent  are  lo  lie  fvad  Uio 
following  ivoriis  in  t^io  Syr'inc  lanRuajfr' :  "  In  the  days  of  liie  FuthiT 
of  FntluTB.  Aniin-Yi-srhoiinb,  Palrinrch  Catholicot.''  To  the  [iplit 
uan  b(>  trupi'i],  "Adam,  rriiyt,  nod  Chor-Epiwopus " ;  ami  at  llio 
bfttte  of  ihf  insoriplion;  "  In  iJie  year  of  tlii?  Orceltn  one  iJiousnnd 
nine  hnmir.Hl  and  two  (a.  n.  781),  Mar  Yrad-bonrid,  I'rii-al  and 
Chor-lCpiwopus  of  tlie  ImpfTial  city  of  Komdam,  wm  of  Mili«iiiis, 
priiirt  of  liappy  racmory,  of  Rnikh,  a  town  of  Tokba.ri.ilan  (Turkis- 
tan),  raiwrf  tiiiii  tahk-l  ofntoiif,  on  which  are  disK-'nbi'd  thy  lieni-fila 
of  our  Saviour,  and  tiiH  preauhiug  of  our  faUiera  in  l.bu  kingdom 
of  (lie  Cliine»B.  Adam,  Deacon,  son  of  Yeid-bou»id,  Clior-KpiK-'o- 
pna;  SabaT-Jesii,  I'rir'st;  Gabriel,  Priest,  Atchdcacoti,  aivl  Kculvai- 
areh  of  Komdnin  acd  Sttfngo." 
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The  nbriditmenl  of  Chriatian  dootrino  pivMi  in  tlie  Syro-Chinene 
bitLTipiion  of  &i>D|^u-Fuu  allows  u»,  alao,  Uiut  iLe  propuf-jiUirs 
of  tli«  fuitb  in  Upper  Asi*  in  the  MveDth  caiilu/}'  prafcsBcd  tho 
Nealorian  errora. 

Tbrciiigh  tho  voguo  uid  obneura  vnrbiAffn  which  charikct«riw«  tho 
ChincjW!  *i.y\e,  wo  rocoftniu*  the  mod*  in  which  that  liftvuiBrcli 
•dmittcd  Iho  unioo  of  llio  Woril  with  man,  by  tnilw«Jliiig  ]ile[iiLuilo 
of  nftceiitipi-riur  lo  that  of  nil  llie  saints,  Oiie  uf  tlie  persons  of  the 
Trinity  coiiiiii'iQicKt«d  himself  to  tlie  very  illoetrions  and  voncrublo 
M«mi»1i,  "  veiling  liig  majivty."  That  iit  corlainlv  tlio  d(>ctniic  of 
NootoriiiH ;  ii^ion  that  point  tlie  authority  of  iJio  cnticti  is  unanimous. 

History,  II*  wi.'  havi.-  olw'whtre  remarked,  wconla  tlie  rapid  pio- 
^rcM  of  Ui<-'  Ni-Hiorinn  si'i'U  iu  the  interior  of  Aiii».  aiul  tbcir  being 
«bl«  to  bold  llieir  gruuiiil.  even  under  the  sway  of  the  Miiwiilmaiui, 
by  mesns  of  compromises  and  concessions  of  pvrry  kind. 

Setting  out  tnyin  thn  banks  of  Uio  Tifti'is  or  the  Kuphralcj^  tlu^se 
wdiml  and  eoutagoousprojiaRnior*  of  the  Qoapel  probably  proceodod 
to  Khorataan,  and  Iht^ti  crusting  the  Oxus,  direcl«d  tlieir  course 
tominl  the  Lak«  of  Lop,  and  entered  the  CIudmo  Empire  bjr  tho 
proviooe  of  Chen-si.  Ulopen,  snd  his  micccssors  in  tho  Chrutian 
mission,  whether  Syrians  or  Persians  by  binh,  cettninly  belonged  to 
the  Nestorian  church. 

ToUairi-,  wt|o  did  not  like  to  Irmibln  himwlf  with  soiontilin  arpi- 
mnnls,  and  who  wa»  muph  strongi-r  in  sBrpruro  liiiti  in  erudilion, 
routidiy  apcuscj  iliu  miiBionatiL>s  of  having  fabrioled  tlie  iimcription 
on  Ibe  nitiniini'.-nt  of  Si-nf(au-Fou,  from  motii-oi  of  "pioun  fraud." 
"As  if."  Huys  Reniatiat,  "  such  s  fHhriuutiori  could  liavo  bircn  prac- 
ticable in  lhi>  midst  of  a  distrnslful  and  suspicious  natiun.  iu  S 
country  in  which  muKinfralrs  ami  privaw  people  »r«  equally  ill- 
disposed  towards  Ibitignur;!.  and  i'»!M'i:tally  niimionsries.  where  all 
eyoi  are  open  to  tbeir  niual  Wivial  protordinpi,  and  wliero  liie 
auUioritje^  wuicU  with  the  tiiust  jeuluus  c«ru  over  cvrrythin);  re- 
lating In  tlie  bislnrical  Iraditiims  and  iiioiiuiDL-nls  of  aiiiiiguily.  It 
wnnfd  be  viry  diflicult  to  explain  how  Ihe  missiouariefl  could  havo 
Iwi^n  bold  enoutrti  to  have  prinifd  an4  published  in  China,  and  in 
Chinese,  nii  in«.'rtplion  llial  nnd  never  cJtiBt/'d,  and  bow  ihey  could 
lisve  iinilaled  llw  Cliineau  slylu,  coiinlerfcilrd  tlie  manner  of  tlie 
writers  of  the  dynasty  of  Thanj;',  alluded  to  cniloins  little  known,  to 
loBal  cirpnuiRlnnfiCM,  to  dales,  calculated  from  the  inysleriouK  ligurcs 
of  Chinese  astrology,  and  tiie  whole  without  betraying  lliemwIvcH 
for  a  luometit ;  and  with  such  perlVction  as  to  inipiise  ou  the  moat 
skilful  men  of  letters,  induced,  of  oonrse,  by  the  singularity  of  the 
disooTery  to  dispute  itn  autbentieilv.  It  could  only  have  been  dono 
hjf  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  Cfiineio  wbolara,  joining  with  tlio 
miasionaries  to  impose  on  his  own  cnunirymeB." 

"Hwn  tliat  would  not  be  aJI.  for  llie  borders  of  the  Insoriptton  w© 
covered  with  Syrian  names  in  tine  niraayh^  character*.  Tho 
forKom  maat,  then,  have  been  not  only  acquainted  with  thew  char- 
anlcn^  but  have  been  able  to  get  engraved  with  perluct  exactnen 
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iuD«^  line*  of  ihcm,  and  b  the  tniital  writing,  bkowa  U  pr«Mnt 
to  Tcry  fow." 

"  Thit  BT^inaDt  of  BoBiHMt'i,"  em  Mtotlwr  IwvMd  Orientaliat, 

M.   bVUx  NoT«,  "Hof  irraisubJo  force,  ud  w*  haro  fonntri* 

heard  a  wniiUr  one  BuunlwDed  with  ilie  ||T«*to*t  cc4ilidcDoo  bjr  M. 

Qufttrtrmun,  of  llie  Aowleraj  of  ItuKriptioiw  muI  Brlliii-Lcttrcs,  And 

,  W«  allow  oum-lie*  lo  qui>l«  Uio  opinioo  of  ao  lugblr  ouklifivd  • 

'  ■«  upon  tliis  point.    I)rr«c«  tho  u#t  century  it  wonul  usv<*  bwn 

JutMjr  impoRiiblo  to  forge  m  Kiirono  a  arriiv  of  itamH  anil  titi«a 

beliHukig  to  a  Qirictiao  nuticm  uf  WcKtcm  Atin;  it  i«  only  sinco 

tbe  Culls  of  AMmoiii'ii  UU>n  Unte  Wn  mode  public  bj  bi* 

funil/  at  Rome,  thai  iLero  exi-^ml  a  auffivient  kiMwledKo  of  tlio 

Syriac  for  sucb  a  pnnxnp ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  pulilitiation  of  tlia 

ma&uacripta  of  iho  Vatican,  that  tlw  ozimt  to  wfiicb  Xvatoriaimm 

■prcnd  in  theooctrc  ofAjiia,  aiul  the  inllucni-tiofils  Uiorarchy  iu  iJia 

Porvian  provinota  could  have  been  ntiniated.    Thrro  i«  on  reason 

^WppOM  that  mit^onariea  wlio  l«ft  £un>{>v  in  the  vrrr  bi'^tnnintf 

■'of  111*  seTcaMotli  oentoiy  couU  liave  arquirvd  a  kiiowludHe  which 

oonld  only  bo  obtained  from  reading  the  originate  and  not  vagiM 

nccotint*  of  thom." 

The  aagncily  of  M.  Saint  Haitio,  who  wai  for  a  loag  tinia  the 
coUeogue  of  M.  (JuaUvni'^rt.',  hiu  puititcd  nut  id  a  nolo  wortliy  of 
Ilia  erudilioii]  auother  qwcial  proof,  vrUiuh  in  by  no  nieona  to  be 
neglected, 

■•  Anionj^t  tho  Tarioun  ar(tnni<Titii,"  ho  (ays,  "  that  inight  be  urged 
in  faior  oi  tlic  Ic^'ilimncy  i>l'  iJic  iiioniinicnt,  but  of  irbich,  as  yet,  no 
UMS  luui  bivn  inudc.  must  duI  be  forgotten  tlic  namu  of  tin-  prir^t 
by  whom  it  in  uid  to  luvi-  been  erectcdi    Tbe  naniL-  i't^ilbijuzid 

■  Js  Ptrman.  and  St  Ibe  vpocli  wbou  tlie  tuonuxutiit  u'u  (liM-'uvvriKl 
fit  would  liaro  bui-u  imposMble  to  invent  it,  tn  ilii-rv  i^xinii'd  no 
IVork  whuTv  it  CDuld  have  hrvn  found.    Iml^^od,  I  dii  ni>t  tliink  tlisl, 

■ven  since  (lien,  tiivro  hnji  ever  bvcu  any  one  [lubli^Jicd  in  wliich  It 

■  conld  linvp  iirrn  mrt  wilh. 

"  It  i*  n  very  eeicbralud  iininf  amoiw  ibe  Anneninnii,  and  L-oim.-a 
to  them  fnini  a  uiarlyr.  a  I'er>ian  by  birtli,  and  of  Uit»  royal  race, 
who  perinlied  towardu  liie  middlu  of  tli«  aoTnnlh  miliiry,  and 
rendered  hm  nanio  illitslrious  ftirifingist  iho  ("bristian  nation*  of  tbo 
JCaaL"  Saint  MarUn  adds  in  the  HUne  f\me.  llmt  tlie  nuncnu  mnnu- 
inent  of  Si-ntrau-Fou,  wliow  nuilicntii.*ily  han  frir  a  long  lime  been 
CbIImI  in  quenlioii  from  tho  halnrd  euterlaiiKil  against  the  Jetiiiit 
inlKsionarieH  who  iliH-oveml  il.  rMtlier  tbaii  funn  it  candid  axauuoa- 
tioD  of  ila  coaleot)^  ii  now  rvgaided  a*  alMVo  aU  sui^iciaQ. 
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CHAPTEE    III 


BRAHHAKISU. 


Str  WnUtni  Johm.    {  2.  Diffi. 
Til?  (.-<iiiii>|i'ilt)r  (i|  thcSynt''in.  Th)>  Hindooi  have 
'  Ulln-Spintuiill>iii-     f  S,   Hl-Im  from  CompimtiT* 


1 1-  Oar  Eiu>wlAilan  of  Bnkhiniiniain. 
snltyof  thisSliidy, 

no  Hiitory.    Tlicir  1  ,  _ 

rhilology.  Tliv  ArvHiu  in  I.Viitnil  Aniii.  {  1.  'thr  Arriitii  iii  India. 
The  Kalive  lUws.  The  Vedic  Aa«.  Theology  of  thv  VedM.  «  S,  Ste- 
end  rcrind.  Lawi  of  M>na.  The  Brohmank  Ajp-.  {  fi.  ThoThro* 
HlndM  Sntenu  of  Phi1oio]ihT.  —  the  Siiikhv^  VcdaiiU.  itntl  Nyaiu. 

t7.  Oriftln  ot  tho  HimlrKi  Tnad.     $  6.  The  Eniu,  thr  runiiui,  and 
odnm   Uiiuloo  Wonliip.     JO.  Rtdalion  of  Uiahiiuinimi  to  C)irU- 
tiuily. 

j  1.  0»r  S-nowledje  of  Brahmanwn.    Sir  William  Jones. 

IT  w  more  than  forty  years  since  the  writer,  then  a  boy, 
was  one  day  searching  among  the  hea\'y  works  of  a 
learned  library  in  the  country  to  find  some  entertaining 
ntadiug  for  a  ttumnktr  aft«nii>ou.  It  was  a  libmrv  rich 
in  UieoloCT,  in  (ireek  and  I^tin  cla84ics,  in  French  and 
Si>ani»h  literature,  but  contained  little  to  nmu.-4o  ii  child. 
Led  by  some  liappy  fortune,  in  turnins  over  a  pile  of  tho 
"Monthly  Anthology"  his  eyi;  was  attracted  by  the  title 
of  a  phiy,  "  S4oout.i!;i,'  or  tiio  Fatal  Rinp;  an  Indian 
Dmina,  tranahited  from  tlie  original  Sanskrit  and  I'raerit, 
Calcutta,  17^^),"  and  reprinted  in  the  AntimUigy  in  sue- 
ceaaive  nurobera,  tSatheriog  them  together,  tlio  boy  t^fik 
them  into  a  great  chustnat-lrdu,  amid  Die  limha  of  which 
bo  had  coiLSlrucled  a  study,  and  there,  in  the  u'arm,  fragrant 
shade,  read  hour  alVr  hour  thi;*  bewitching  story.  The 
Iftle  waa  suited  to  the  day  and  the  scene,  —  filled  with 
linages  of  tender  girls  and  religious  aage-t,  who  Vwinl  amid 
ft  tropical  abundance  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  ao  blending  the 
lieauly  of  nature  wiUi  the  charm  of  lova  Nature  becomes 
in  it  alive,  and  is  interpenetrated  with  human  sentiments. 

■  Kvw  imally  wrilt«i  S^oonliU  or  S^kunUU. 
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SilknntaU  loves  the  fiowera  as  sisters;  tlie  KiSsara-tree 
beckona  to  her  uitli  its  waving  blossoms,  luid  clings  to 
hvr  in  affection  as  she  bends  over  it  The  ja$niiui;,  tlie 
wife  of  the  inaiijjo-tree,  embraces  her  lord,  who  leans  down 
to  protect  his  blooming  bride,  "the  maoitlight  of  tlie 
grove."  Tlie  Iioly  heniiits  defend  the  timid  fawn  fi-ora 
the  Imntcrs,  and  the  binis,  grown  tame  in  thuir  jteiicoful 
Eolitiidi^,  look  tntnquilly  oil  the  intnidcr.  Tliu  demons 
occivsioiuilly  disturb  the  sac'riticiul  rire*,  but,  like  wdl- 
eiluciil^d  ilk'tiiriti^  ivtire  nt  once,  as  soon  aa  tlie  ])n^tecting 
Ilaja  enters  tJie  sacrni  grove.  AU  breathes  of  love,  gentle 
and  generous  sentiment,  and  quiet  joys  in  the  bosom  of 
A  luxuriant  and  beautiful  summer  land.  Thus,  in  tliis 
poem,  written  a  liuiidrvd  ywirs  l»cfore  Clirist,  we  find  that 
romantic  view  of  nature,  unknown  to  tlie  (!ri!ek»  and 
Itomans,  and  tirat  apjiearing  in  our  own  time  in  each 
urittTS  as  Kousseau,  (loethe,  and  BjTon. 

lie  wlio  transUkted  this  poem  into  a  European  language, 
and  communicated  it  to  mudern  reudcn;,  was  .Sir  WiUiam 
Jones,  one  of  tb<!  few  first-cla.?s  scholars  whom  the  world 
has  produced.  In  liim  was  joined  a  marvellous  gift  of 
language  with  a  love  for  truth  and  lieanty,  which  detected 
by  an  infallible  instinct  what  was  wortli  knowing,  in  the 
mighty  maze  of  Oriental  literatiirc.  He  had  also  the  rare 
good  fortune  of  Iwinij  ibt-  tirst  to  discover  this  domain  of 
lilemturu  in  jVsiu,  unknown  to  the  West  till  he  came  to 
reveal  it.  The  vast  realm  of  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Per- 
sian genius  was  as  much  a  new  continent  to  Europe, 
when  discovered  by  Sir  William  Jones,  as  America  was 
when  made  known  by  Uolumbtis.  Its  riches  hail  been 
aecuiiiidatin(>  during  thousands  of  years,  waiting  till  tlie 
fortiiimte  man  should  aiTive,  destined  to  reveal  to  our  age 
the  l)arbaric  fiearl  and  gold  of  the  gorgeous  East,  —  tiie 
true  wealth  of  Ornius  and  of  Ind. 

Sir  William  Jones  came  well  equipped  for  his  task. 
Some  men  arc  bom  pbilologiaiis,  loving  wonU  for  Ilicir 
own  sake, —  men  to  wh<iin  the  devious  paths  of  language 
are  open  highways ;  who,  aa  I^rd  llacon  aays,  "  have  come 
forth  from  the  second  general  curse,  which  was  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  by  the  art  of  grammar."    Sir  William 
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Jnnea  -vaa  one  of  these,  pcrlmpa  Uie  greatest  of  Uiem.  A 
paper  in  his  own  haudwntiiij'  lella  us  that  he  knew  criti- 
vally  vi-;ht  laii}:u^'us, —  Kri<;liah,  lAtiii,  Frvucb.  lUtliun, 
Oreck,  Arabic,  I'lirsian,  ami  i^nskrit ;  less  perfectly  eight 
others,  —  Snaniah,  I'ortugiiese,  German,  Huuic,  Hehnsw, 
Itengali,  Uuidi,  Turkish ;  and  was  moderately  familiar 
with  twelve  more, —  Tibetian,  Pilli,  Phalavi,  Deri,  liuasiiin, 
Syriac,  Kthiopic,  Coptic,  W«l«h.  Swedisli,  Dutch,  ajid  CLi- 
nf-te.  Tli«re  have  been,  perliaps.  other  scholiirs  who  hove 
known  aa  many  tongnea  as  this.  But  usually  they  are 
crushed  by  their  own  accumulations,  and  we  never  liear  of 
their  uccouiplishin)^  auytliiuf;.  Sir  William  Joues  was 
not  one  of  lJie.'*e,  "  dei;]>  vereud  in  books,  and  shallow  in 
hiniaelf."  LaKgiiaye  was  his  instrument,  hut  knowledge 
his  aim.  ^o,  when  he  had  ma.st«red  Sanskrit  and  other 
Oriental  langua^s,  he  rendered  into  English  not  only 
Sakiintatii,  but  a  far  more  important  work.  "  The  Laws  of 
]\lanu " ;  "  almost  tlie  only  work  in  Sanskrit,"  says  Jlax 
Miiller,  "  the  ciuly  date  of  whith.  assigned  to  it  by  Sir 
Williaui  JoiiL-.i  ftxim  the  Rrst,  has  not  buen  iui:<ailed."  He 
also  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  the  fables  of  H  ilo[>adesa, 
extracts  from  the  Vedas,  and  shorter  pieces.  He  formed 
a  society  in  Calcutta  for  the  study  of  Oriental  literature, 
was  its  first  president,  aiid  contributi^d  numerous  essays, 
all  valuublf,  to  its  iH;riodiciiI,  the  "Asiatic  lU-ftwtrthwt." 
He  wri)te  a  gnUTimar  "f  tiie  I'ei-sian  language,  and  trans- 
lated from  Pewian  into  Krench  the  history  of  Nadir  Shah. 
From  the  Arabic  he  also  translated  many  pieces,  and 
among  them  the  Seven  Poems  BU»]K'udod  in  the  temple  at 
Mecca,  which,  in  their  Kuljjects  and  style,  seem  an  Arabic 
niilii-ipalion  of  Walt  Wbilinan.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a 
Ilduk  of  ('oinmentaries  on  Asiatic  Pootn',  in  English 
several  works  on  the  Mohammedan  and  Civil  Law,  with  a 
tmnslation  of  the  Greek  Orations  of  Isivus.  As  a  lawyer, 
a  judge,  a  student  of  natural  history,  his  anlor  of  study 
was  Ofiually  ap])arent.  He  presented  to  the  Koyal  Society 
in  London  a  large  collection  of  valuable  Oriental  manu- 
scripts,  and  left  a  long  list  of  studies  in  Sanskrit  to  be 
pursued  by  those  who  should  como  after  him.  His  gen- 
erous nature  showed  itself  iu  hid  opposition  to  slavcty  and 
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tbe  alfivQ-tntJe,  and  his  open  sympathy  with  tho  American 

Be^'olutioD.    His  corrcspomk-ace  was  laij^,  includiiifj  such 

DSiius  as  those  of  lit-njaiiiiti  Fraiikliii,  Sir  Jowpli  tiiinks. 

Lord  Monboddo,  Giblwo,  Warren  Uattings,  Dr.  J*ricfl,  Kd- 

muod  Burke,  aud  Dr.  I'arr.     Such  a  man  ought  to  be 

remembered,  especially  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 

studies  to  which  hu  tms  ujifnod  the  way,  for  he  vnu  one 

who  had  a  right  to  apeak  of  himself,  as  he  lias  spoken  in 

these  lines :  — 

"  B«fer*  thy  myMic  Hilar,  hMmnlx  truth. 
I  kniwl  in  iDkiiTiiKKl,  u  I  knnlt  in  jroulh- 
Thiii  \rt  mv  knnl,  lill  this  ilull  fann  (Ipmjt. 
Aiui  lifp'n  lul  ihoilc  be  btighlrliotl  bj  thf  T*f, 
Thon  thM  HIT  »iO,  now  latt  in  vlouils  below, 
Soar  without  bounil,  wirlmui  coniniininK  kIow." 

Since  the  days  of  Sir  William  .Innes  immenap  progTi»8 
has  been  made  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature,  eape- 
cially  within  the  loat  thirty  or  forty  y«ar«.  from  the  time 
when  the  Sclitejielfl  led  the  way  in  this  depurlmenl>  Now, 
]>rofcSMor8  of  %inskrit  lire  t«  be  found  in  idl  the  groat 
Kuroixian  universities,  ntid  in  tnis  country  wo  have  at 
least  one  Sanskrit  scliolar  of  Uir  very  highest  order.  Pro- 
fessor William  I>.  A\'liitney,  of  Yale.  Tlie  system  of 
Brahinanism,  which  a  sliort  time  since  oouid  only  bo 
known  t^  Wt-stern  rwidcrs  by  mcAns  of  the  writings  of 
Colebrooke,  Wilkius.  Wilson,  and  u  few  others,  bos  now 
been  made  aceiMsihle  by  the  works  of  Lusscn.  Max  Muller. 
Buraouf,  Muir,  I'ictet,  Bopp,  Weber,  W'indiachmann, 
Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  and  a  multitude  of  eminent 
writers  in  France,  England,  and  Germany.* 

•  To  nToiJ  multiplying  footnotrt,  wo  ndrr  here  lo  the  cJiipf  •ourrn 
on  which  nc  itIv  in  thj«  ohiiplPr.  C  l^iatn,  Iinii*:hc  Allhcrthum*- 
kunde ;  Mai  Mt^Ur,  Iltntory  of  .^ni-Jnnt  Sunifcrit  Lilfmiiiic  ^anJ  othiT 
worki)  -.J,  Uuir,  Snuokiit  'IVtU  ;  fiiut,  \ie*  Originu  Inilo-Knnipi'rnna ; 
Sir  H'iiliam  Jon/t,  \V'i>rk»,  13  vriln.  ;  I'iriff  Ot  Saint-. Varliu.  K(iiiii% 
kr.,  bHiI  arllRliui  <n  tlin  K^viu'  l.l"i'riiniiii|ii<> ;  .Vmier  IfMiatiit,  Siikooii- 
tnla  fa  now  tnnalatimi),  lli>.-  lUmikiinik,  iLii't  1)ib  Htbi  BhAniU ;  Homet 
iiajfiaan  Ifihtn,  VTorki  (iwiiiainuif;  tli<  Viuhnn  Pnnnit,  tic.)  ;  Bur- 
noitf,  EM»i  lur  k  VWa,  Le  Bhignrata  Pnnna  i  St^Atnmm,  thr  S&nhitm 
of  th«  Santa  Vain :  Amjitrt,  Iji  Sdmcc  m  Orirnt  i  ihnum,  Oott  in  lier 
tlMchi'.'hta :  ShM  and  Traarr,  The  Dahiatan  :  nardicick,  Christ  and 
other  Muten  i  J.  TaO^  Whttlir.  Ilulorr  of  loilia  from  the  Earliort 
Tiniea  ;  Works  |mhliiiheJ  by  the  OrUinUl  Tmh>Utic.ii  Fniiii  ;  ifiw  IhtTidc- 
rr.  Die  trrwhirhto  dcr  Aricr ;  KaimiuihuH  tUiy,  Thn  VpiIh  ;  3l»lU>ia, 
Hindoo  Philosophy. 
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§  2.  D^gUvily  of  this  Study.  The  Ctmplexity  of  tU 
Si/iUm.  The  Hindoos  have  no  HiU«ry,  Their  UUra- 
Spiriittaiimi. 

Bat,  notwiihsUnding  theso  many  helfw,  Bralinmtiism 
remains  a  difficult  study.  Ita  aource  ia  not  in  a  roan,  but 
in  a  caste.  It  is  not  the  religion  of  a  Confucius,  a  iloroaa- 
tcr,  a  Molininmttd,  but  thc!  ruli^'ioii  of  thu  Bmlimans.  Wo 
cull  it  Bnilimaniem.  and  it  citn  be  tiucud  bu  no  individual 
89  ite  founder  or  restorer.  There  is  no  personality  about 
it.*  It  is  a  vast  ^forld  of  ideas,  but  wanting  the  unity 
which  is  given  by  the  life  of  a  man,  its  tunbodiment  and 
represeijlative. 

But  what  a  system  ?  How  lar^c,  how  difTionlt  to  under- 
stand I  So  vas(>  so  complicaled,  so  full  of  conlnidictions, 
80  vnrioii-s  and  cUangeahle,  that  it«  veiy  imniensily  is  our 
refuge  '  We  say,  It  is  impossihle  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
systviit ;  therefore  do  not  <Ieinand  it  of  us. 

India  ha«  l»een  a  land  of  mystery  from  the  earliest 
times.  Kroni  llie  most  ancient  days  wo  hear  of  India  as 
the  moat  pijpiihius  nation  of  tlie  world,  full  of  barbaric 
wealth  and  a  strange  wisdom.  It  has  attracted  couquer- 
ora,  and  las  been  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Semimmis, 
Darius.  Alcxauder;  hy  Mahmud,  and  Tamerlane,  and 
Xadir  Shah ;  by  Txird  Clive  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. These  coiKjuerors,  from  the  Assyrian  Queen 
to  the  British  Mercantile  Company,  have  overran  and 
plundered  India,  but  have  led  it  tlie  same  uniutclli<^iblc, 
uiichangcublc,  and  marvtdlou!)  Miinln'  tus  buforv^  It  is  tlm 
same  land  now  which  the  i^oldiets  of  Alexander  described, 
•^  the  land  of  grotto  temples  dug  out  of  solid  porphyry ; 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  I'agan  religions  of  Uie  world ; 
of  social  distinctions  fixed  and  permanent  as  the  earth 
)I«elf ;  of  tho  sacrud  Ganges ;  of  (he  idols  of  Juggernaut, 
with  it«  bloody  woKhi));  the  land  of  elephants  and 
tisers ;  of  fields  of  rice  and  grovea  of  palm  ;  of  treaanries 
ftfled  with  chesta  of  gold,  heaps  of  nearls,  diamonds,  and 
incense.    But,  above  all,  it  ia  the  land  <^  unintelligible 

'  '•  Ths  wu!  know»  no  pcnon*,"  —  Emkiwok. 
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svet«nu  of  belief,  of  i>uzzltng  incoDgixiities,  and  irrecou- 
cUublu  c-oiilnidictious. 

,i  The  Hindoos  hav«  saored  Tx>o)c3  of  great  antiquity,  and 
A  rich  literatute  extending;  back  twenty  or  tliiHy  ceti- 
turiea  ;  yet  no  history,  no  chronuloj^'.  uo  annals,  Thiny 
have  a  philosojihy  tits  (u;;it«,  profound  and,  si^irituul  as  any 
in  tlic  world,  wliicli  is  yet  harmoniously  8««ociutud  with 
tlic  coarsest  supenititions-  With  a  belief  so  akstTuct  that  it 
almost  escapes  the  gras])  of  the  most  apeculative  intellect, 
is  joined  the  notion  that  sin  can  bo  atoned  for  by  bathing 
in  the  Gange«  or  repeating  a  text  of  the  Veda.  WiUi  an 
idi-al  imrithei!»m  rvsoniblinfi  liiat  of  Hvj,'i'l,  is  united  the 
opinion  that  Ilralima  and  Siva  can  U-.  driven  from  tho 
throne  of  the  universe  by  any  one  who  will  sacrifice  a  snf- 
ficient  number  of  wild  horses.  To  abstract  one's  self  from 
matter,  to  a'liouncu  all  ihc  gnitilic'ation  of  the  senses,  to 
tnacvnilu  tiie  Ixtly,  is  tUoiiglit  tbu  true  road  to  felicity ;  and 
uowbenj  in  the  world  are  luxury,  liccntiousncas  and  tho 
(jratiticiitifin  of  the  appetites  earned  so  far.  Kvery  civil 
right  and  privilege  of  ruler  and  suliject  is  fixed  in  a  code 
of  ktt-s,  and  a  body  of  jiirispnidence  older  far  than  the 
Christian  cm,  and  the  object  of  universal  reverence ;  but 
the  applimtion  of  these  laws  rc'^st-s  {says  Rhode)  on  the 
arbitmry  decisions  of  the  priesta,  and  their  execution  ou 
the  will  of  tlie  sovereign.  The  constitution  of  India  is 
therefore  like  a  house  without  a  foundation  and  without  a 
roof  It  is  a  principle  of  Hindoo  reli;;ion  not  to  kill  a 
worm,  not  even  to  ln:ad  oti  a  blade  of  grass,  lor  foar  of 
injuring  life;  but  lh«  tornientjj,  cruelti&s,  and  bloodshed 
intlicteii  by  Indian' tyranti  wonld  shock  a  Nero  or  a 
Itiirgia.  Half  the  \iest  informed  writers  on  India  will  tell 
you  that  the  Drahmanica!  religion  is  pure  monotheism ; 
the  other  half  us  confidently  assert  that  they  worship  a 
million  godt  Some  teach  us  that  the  Hindoos  are  spirit- 
ualista  and  nantheista ;  others  that  their  idolatry  is  more 
gross  than  that  of  any  living  people. 

Is  there  any  way  of  reconciling  these  inconsistencies  T 
If  we  cannot  find  such  an  vxplaiuition,  thoreisat  least  one 
Centmt  i»oint  where  we  may  place  oureelves ;  one  elevated 
position,  from  whicli   thi^   mighty  maze  will  not  seem 
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wholly  without  a  plan.  In  India  the  whole  tendency  of 
thuii^hl  is  idual,  the  wholi:  ivli^ion  a  pure  spirituausm. 
An  uitm,  one-fiiduii  idailiam  is  the  central  tendency  of 
tlie  Hindoo  mind.  Tiie  (!o)l  of  Brahmanism  is  an  latel- 
li^jence,  abBorbed  in  tiie  real  of  profound  contemplation. 
Tiie  fpwd  nmn  of  ihia  religion  is  he  who  withdraws  from 
on  evil  world  into  ubstruck  tlioii^jht 

Xutbiiig  else  explains  tlio  Hindoo  character  as  this 
doeii.  An  eminently  religious  people,  it  is  their  oiie-sidvd 
spiritualism,  their  extreme  idealism,  which  gives  rise  to 
all  their  inconfiruitiys.  They  have  no  history  and  no  au- 
thentic chronoliiffj.for  history  belonfi;$  to  thi«  world, and 
chronology  hvlon;^  to  time.  But  this  world  and  tiiac 
are  to  them  wholly  uninteresting ;  Ciod  and  eternity  are 
all  in  atL  They  torture  themselves  with  self-inflicted 
torment* ;  for  the  body  U  the  great  enemy  of  the  soul's 
salvation,  and  they  must  heat  it  down  hy  ascetic  mortifi- 
cations. But  asceticism,  here  as  everywhere  else,  tends 
to  Helf-indul^euce.  since  one  extreme  produces  another. 
In  one  part  of  India,  therefore,  devotees  arc  swinging  on 
hooks  in  honor  of  8iva,  hanging  themselves  hy  the  feet, 
head  downwards,  over  a  fire,  rolling  on  a  bed  of  prickly 
thorns,  jumping  on  a  couch  filled  with  sharp  knives, 
boring  holos  lu  their  tongues,  and  slicking  their  bodies 
full  of  pins  and  needh^,  or  perhaps  holding  the  arms 
over  the  head  till  they  stiffen  in  that  position.  Mean- 
time in  other  places  whole  regions  are  given  over  to 
sensual  indulgences,  and  compames  of  abandoned  women 
are  couaected  with  different  temples  and  consecrate  their 
gaiiw  to  the  support  of  their  worsihip. 

As  one-sided  spirituali.'tm  will  manifest  itself  in  morals 
in  the  two  forms  of  austerity  and  HGnauality,  so  in  reli- 
gion it  shows  itself  in  the  opposite  direction  of  an  ideal 
pantheism  and  a  gross  idolatry.  Spiritualism  first  fills 
the  world  full  of  (jod,  and  this  is  a  true  and  ChristiaD 
view  of  things.  But  it  takes  another  step,  wliich  is  to 
deny  all  real  existence  to  the  world,  and  so  runs  into  a 
fahto  pnntheinni.  It  first  says,  truly,  "  There  is  nothing 
tpithout  (lod."  It  next  says,  falsely, "  Thero  is  nothing 
biU  God."     This  second  step  was  t«keu  iu  India  by  meanu 
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of  ibe  doctrine  of  Maya,  or  Ulvsion.  Afaya  means 
delusive  hIiowm  whidi  spiriltutsuiiics.  For  (ht-ru  u  : 
but  spirit ;  whicli  neither  creates  nor  is  created,  ncithei 
&cU  DOr  auflera,  which  cannot  chaiiKe,  and  into  which 
eoola  are  abeorhed  wlien  they  free  Dietofielves  by  meditar] 
tioa  from  the  belief  tliiLt  Uiuy  suifcr  or  ore  tiappy,  that 
thoy  can  cxpuritsiicu  cither  pleasure  or  pain.  Thu  next 
step  is  to  jwlythttistii.  For  if  God  neither  creates  nor 
deatroya,  but  only  seeni-s  to  create  and  destroy,  these  np- 
pearoMei  are  not  united  tosether  aa  being  the  acts  of  one 
Being,  but  are  separate,  indepeadoDt  pheiiomooa.  When 
you  ititnovo  personality  from  the  conception  of  God.  as 
yo^  do  in  removing  will,  you  remove  nnity.  Now  if 
creation  be  an  illusion,  and  ihere  be  no  creation,  still  the 
appearance  of  creation  is  a  fact.  But  aa  there  ia  no  aub- 
stauce  but  spirit,  this  appearanre  must  have  its  cause  in 
Bpirit,  Uiat  is,  is  a  divine  ap]M;«nmcL%  i»  Gwl.  SodiMlnic- 
Uou.  in  thu  sumu  way,  is  an  u]>puumuce  of  God,  and 
reproduction  is  an  appearance  of  God,  and  everj'  othur 
appearance  in  nature  is  a  nianifeatation  of  God.  Itut  tho 
unity  of  will  and  person  l)eing  taken  awav,  we  have  not 
one  tlod,  but  a  multiinde  of  gods,  —  or  polytheism. 

Ilaving  begim  this  career  of  tliought,  no  course  was 
possible  for  tlie  human  mind  to  pursue  but  this.  An 
ultra  Hpiritualism  must  become  pantucism,  and  pantheism 
must  go  on  to  polytheism.  In  India  this  is  not  a  thvory, 
but  a  history.  We  find,  side  by  side,  a  spiritnalisni  which 
denies  the  existence  of  anything  but  motionless  s^jirit  or  < 
Itrahm,  and  a  polytheism  which  believes  and  worships 
Brahma  the  C'roator,  Siva  the  Destroyer,  Viachnu  the 
Preserver.  ludrw  the  God  of  the  Heavens,  the  Suctia  or 
eoeigics  of  tJie  gixls,  Kri.ihna  the  Hindoo  Apollo,  Doorga, 
and  a  host  of  otiiera,  innumerablo  as  the  changes  and 
appearances  of  things. 

But  such  a  system  as  this  must  necessarily  lead  also 
to  idolatry.  There  is  in  the  human  iniud  a  tendency  to 
worship,  and  men  mu-^t  worship  something.  But  they 
believe  in  one  Being,  the  ahiolute  Spirit,  the  supreme 
and  only  God,  —  I'ara  Itrahm ;  him  they  cannot  worship, 
for  he  ia  Ut«nilly  an  unknown  God.    He  has  no  qualilios. 
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no  attrilnit«8,  no  nctivJIy.  Ho  is  nuitliPT  the  olycct  of 
hope,  foar,  luve,  nor  aveniioii.  Since  there  is  notliiiig  in 
the  uiiivenie  but  spirit  and  illuitive  iLpneamnraH,  and  thi:-y 
cannot  worship  spirit  because  it  is  absolutely  unknown, 
they  must  worship  Uiese  appearances,  which  are  at  any 
ntc  divine  appetuuncoe.  and  whicli  do  posscHs  some  traitA, 
qtuilitics,  chitrmctvr;  an'  objects  of  hope  aad  fetir.  But 
they  cannot  worRliip  them  as  appetimnees^  they  nm«t 
worehip  tliem  as  persona.  But  if  tiiey  have  an  inward 
|)erHonality  or  soul,  tliey  become  real  beings,  and  also  be- 
mgB  iudepcudenl  of  Braliia,  whose  appearances  they  are. 
They  )nu»t  Ihvivfon:  h«vo  on  outwaixl  p<>rsonality ;  iti 
other  wards,  a  body,  a  sliapo,  eublcniaUcal  and  character- 
istic ;  that  is  to  say,  tli«y  become  idols. 

AcGordinely  idol-worship  is  universal  in  India.  The 
most  borriUe  and  grotesque  images  are  carved  in  the 
StOUC  of  Urn  grattos,  stand  in  rude,  block-like  statues  in 
the  t«tnplo,  or  are  coarsely  painted  ou  the  walla.  Figures 
of  men  with  bends  of  elephants  or  of  other  animals,  or 
with  six  or  seven  human  heads,  —  Bomctimftsfiniwiug  in  a 
pyramid,  one  out  of  tho  other,  sometimes  with  nix  hatida 
coming  from  one  shoulder,  —  grisly  and  uncouth  mon- 
sters, like  nothing  in  nature,  yet  too  grotesque  for  sym- 
bols,—  such  are  the  objects  of  the  Hindoo  worship. 

§  3.  ffeij>»  from  Comparative  PhUoltMfy.      Tke  Aryaiu  in 
Central  Asia. 

We  have  seen  how  hoptde-ss  the  task  has  appeared  of 
getting  any  definite'  liglil  on  Hindoo  chronologj*  or  his- 
tory. To  the  ancient  J-llgyiiliaiis  events  wt>ro  so  imjior- 
tant  that  the  most  trivial  incidents  of  daily  life  were 
writttiu  on  stono  and  the  iiiipcrishabte  records  of  the 
land,  covering  tlie  t«mh»  and  oWlisks,  have  patiently 
n'ait*>d  during  long  centuries,  till  their  decipherer  should 
come  to  read  them.  To  the  Hindoos,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  events  were  equally  uniinfxirtant.  The  most  unhis- 
tone  people  on  earth,  they  utred  more  for  the  miiiiilia;  of 
graminur,  or  tlio  subtilties  of  metaphysics,  than  for  the 
irbole  of  their  paat     The  only  date  which  has  euiert;ed 
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from  thia  vugae  antiquity  is  that  of  Chandrft^pta,  a  con- 
terapirarv  of  Alexaiiiler,  aiid  caUiid  by  the  Greek  histori- 
ans Saniltacottus.  Ho  became  king  a  f.  315.  and  as,  at 
his  acu-^iuii,  Budiilm  had  1h:i!Ii  dood  (by  Iliudoo  sluUv 
mftot)  otic  huiiilnjd  aiid  sixly-two  years,  Buddlia  may 
have  died  b.  c.  477.  We  can  Uiua  import  »  single  dal^ 
from  (}reek  history  into  that  of  India.  This  is  the 
whole. 

But  all  at  once  light  dawns  on  us  from  an  nnexpected 
quarter.  ^V'l]il<!  wo  can  liiitm  nothing  coiiL-vrtiing  l}iu 
hifttory  of  India  fmin  ita  lit«rntun;,  and  nothing  from  it.i 
inscription.^  nr  carved  t<emples,  /ojt^tu^  comes  to  oitr  aid. 
llie  fugitive  and  airy  sounds,  which  seem  so  deetiii^  and 
so  changeable,  prove  to  be  more  durable  moiiumeuta  than 
brass  or  }^nit«.  The  study  of  the  Samtkrit  lauj^u;;u  has 
t<jld  us  a  hiii^  slury  i.'oiic<;ruiug  the  origin  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  ha.*  ntotiiiwi  thp.ethnologyofBhinienittoIi,  ha't  taught  u.f 
wlio  were  the  auce-ttora  of  the  nations  of  Knrnpe.  and  has 
given  U3  the  information  that  one  great  family,  the  Indo- 
Kiiropean.  has  done  most  of  the  work  of  the  world.  It 
shown  us  that  this  faioily  consists  of  seven  races,  —  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  tho  GrBcks.  tlic  Romans,  who  all 
«migratfid  to  the  south  from  the  original  ancestral  homo; 
and  the  Kelts,  the Teutnn.i,  and  Shivi,  who  ent«red  Knropo 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  (^auca.'fus  ami  the  (^a-ipian 
Sea.  Tliia  has  been  accomplished  by  the  new  science  of 
Coiuparnlive  Pliilohijy.  A  comparison  of  languages  has 
made  it  too  plain  to  be  questioned,  tliat  l.l»-sc  scvun  races 
were  originally  one;  that  tliey  must  liave  emtgraKid  fmiu 
a  regioii  of  Central  Asia,  at  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  and 
northwest  of  India  ;  that  they  were  origtiially  a  paalonil 
race,  and  gradually  changed  their  habits  as  they  dLWccndcd 
from  those  great  plains  inl^i  Uie  valleys  of  the  Indus  and 
Die  Euphrates.  In  thn_se  seven  linguistic  familit;s  Uie 
root*  of  the  moat  common  names  are  the  same ;  tlie  grara- 
maticftl  constructions  are  also  the  same  ;  so  that  no 
schohir,  who  has  attended  to  the  subject,  can  doubt  that 
the  seven  languages  are  all  daughters  of  one  ooiumuii 
mother-tongue. 

Purauing  the  subject  still  farther,  it  has  been  found 
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possible  to  conjecture  with  no  litUe  coofideooe  what  wiis 
the  condition  of  t'ntiiily  life  in  this  great  noe  of  Ccntnil 
Asia,  before  iu  dispersion.  The  original  Rtock  has  re- 
ceived the  name  Arj'aii,  This  designation  occur  in 
Muiu  (IL  2'^),  who  says :  "  As  far  as  the  eastern  and 
western  oceans,  lietwecn  the  two  niounttLins,  lies  ihu  land 
which  tlie  wise  have  uain«<l  Ar-yn-vesta,  or  inhihUed  fey 
koitorahle  jncn."  'JTie  people  of  Iran  receive  this  same 
appellalton  iji  the  Zi^nd  Avesta,  with  the  same  meaning 
of  honaruhU.  Herodotus  testifies  tliat  tlie  Medes  were 
fornivily  ciilk-d  'Af««  (Herod.  \\\.  61).  Stnilxi  m(*n- 
tions  that,  in  the  lime  of  Alexander,  the  whole  rc^on 
about  the  Indus  was  called  Aritina.  In  modern  times, 
tbe  word  Iran  for  Persia  and  Erin  for  Ireland  ai-e 
possible  reminieceaces  of  the  original  liunity  appella.- 
tioa 

The  Aynms,  long  before  the  a^e  of  the  Vedas  or  the 
Zend  Aveste,  were  livinj;  as  a  pastoral  jJeople  on  the  f^-at 
plains  <;iist  of  (he  Qupiau  8cii.  What  their  condition 
was  ftt  that  epoch  is  deiluced  by  ihc  following  method :  If 
it  is  found  that  the  name  of  any  Dnct  is  the  same  in  two 
or  more  of  the  seven  tribal  languages  of  this  stock,  it  is 
evident  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  before  tbey  sepa- 
Itod.  For  there  is  no  rcuson  tu  sup]K)se  tlmt  two  nations 
Iving  wide  upurt  would  have  indL|iL'iidcnlly  selected  tlie 
same  word  for  the  same  nVijccL  For  example,  sinw  we 
find  that  hamx  is  in  Sanskrit  Dtrnta  and  IMm ;  in  /end, 
Demarui;  in  Oreek,  Aif^im;  in  Latin,  A)nii»;  iu  Irish, 
Dakm ;  in  Slavonic,  Doma, —  from  which  root  comes  also 
our  English  word  DomvMir,  —  wc  may  l»o  ])rwt.ty  »ure  that 
the  original  Aryans  liveil  in  houses.  Wlien  we  team  Uiat 
boat  wax  in  8an!<krit  AVnt  or  natiixt;  in  Persian,  A'af, 
nawaA  ;  in  Greek,  No£t ;  in  Latin,  Navis ;  in  old  Irish, 
Ii6i  or  nat ;  in  old  German,  Ji^awa  or  ttaun ;  and  ia 
Polish  KaMKt,  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  they  knew  sometiiing 
of  what  we  call  in  English  AVtutieal  afTaits,  or  Navigation, 
But  as  the  words  designating  roasts, sails,  yards,  &c  difTer 
wholly  from  each  other  in  all  these  linguiatis  families,  it 
i«  reasonubte  to  infer  that  the  Aryans,  before  their  dis- 
pcrvion,  went  ouly  in  boats,  with  oars,  on  the  riven  of 
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tlieir  laiul,  the  Oxu8  and  Jaxartc^,  aud  did  o&t  sell  uiy- 
wliere  on  tlie  seu. 

l'um,iuig  this  method,  we  see  that  we  can  ask  itlmost 
any  quBstioa  coiiciiriiiiig  thu  wiidition  of  the  Arjana,  aud 
ol)taiii  Hii  ftuswLT  by  lui-uiis  or  Cuiii[iaralivi)  PhUiilo^'. 

Were  Ihey  a  (Kwloiid  iieujilo  f  The  vfry  word  paxlorat 
gives  us  Uie  answer.  Fur  I'a  in  Saiiftkrit  niuaiiit  to  wutch. 
to  guard,  as  men  giutrd  cattle,  ~~  from  which  a  whole 
coni]uiiiy  of  woids  lias  come  in  nil  the  Aryan  langu^es. 

The  nutidts  of  ttU4  mctliod  of  iuquir}',  tto  far  as  given 
by  Pictet.are  these  Some  3000  years  B.  c.,*  tliu  Ar^-ans, 
as  yet  undivided  into  Hiudooi*,  I'erBinns,  Kelt.*,  Latins, 
Greeks,  Teutons,  and  Shivi,  were  living  in  Central  Asia, 
in  a  region  of  wliich  Bactnana  was  the  centre.  Here 
they  must  have  remained  long  enough  to  liave  developed 
their  lulmirKhle  langungu,  tho  uiotlicr-toiiguc  of  those 
wliich  we  know.  They  were  ensenlially  a  paALoral.hul 
not  a  uoiiuul  jteople,  having  fixed  homes.  They  had  oxen, 
horses.  8h<tep,  goatit.  hngn,  and  domestic  fowls.  Herds  of 
cows  fed  ill  pastures,  each  the  property  of  a  community, 
and  each  with  a  clualer  of  stables  iu  the  centre.  The 
daughUirs-t-  of  the  house  wire  the  dairy-maids;  tho  food 
was  chivtly  t)ie  pruditctt  of  the  dairy  and  the  tlesli  of  tho 
cattle.  Tlie  cow  was,  however,  the  most  impoitaiit  oiu- 
mal,  an<l  gave  ltd  name  to  many  jilaiits,  and  even  to  tho 
clouds  and  stars,  in  which  men  saw  heavenly  liei'ds  pass- 
ing  over  the  fimiament  above  them. 

Itut  IIr-  AryuiiH  were  not  uii  exclusively  pa$lanil  puople ; 
Ihi'y  cerUtiiily  had  bailey,  and  perhaps  oilier  cerwd.t,  be- 
fore tlieir  di.HjieiKion.  They  pai-Hea^ied  the  plough,  tlie 
niitl  forgriiidiug  grain ;  they  had  hatchet4  hammer,  augei. 
The  Aryans  were  acquainted  with  several  jneUls,  among 

*  All  Tiidlui  dttaa  oMrr  lluui  900  n.  r.  are  nncctUin.  Tho  reuoiu 
for  this  ond  int  Rivtin  <«rT:(u11y  uid  in  fall  hr  rjctet. 

+  iliir  Kiiftluti  ironi  dtk^UT,  toHvtbrr  witb  ttic  Grcc):  l\^ini/i,  tho 
Zriiil  I'uiiAiiir,  lh«  Pendui  iifJU'ir,  kr-.  com^iumlt  with  thu  duukrlt 
ifaiAitir,  whlrh  rurwiB  Wli  daughter  and  niilkniuU. 

;  ilit^M,  in  Sanijirit  McJtmni,  In  Zmi)  MtAo,  in  IVrviitii  latK,  Crvck 
Tixd  iiUU  luoj^  Old  Gtnniin  lUtm,  FolitJi  i<ml,  Kutnimi  InuJbu. 
And  what  ii  ranwkililc,  the  mil  lai  njifitn  io  \he  iiamt-  i>f  tliv  Illl^'llvt 
in  the  langoigM  of  Uw  Swuth  Sta  Uiaudera  uul  the   North  Atueriuui 
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vbifih  were  pold,  silver,  copper,  tin.  They  knew  liow  to 
spin  ftod.  weave  tu  eoiue  extent ;  they  wero  ucqiiiiiuteil 
witli  pottery.  How  their  housus  wcrt;  built  wu  tiu  uot 
liiiow,  but  they  coiittiiuod  viuon*.,  windows,  and  fireplawjs. 
Tliey  Ii«(i  cloaks  or  mantlea,  they  boiled  aud  roaat^d  ni«at, 
and  certiiinly  u.ied  soup.  'i1iey  had  lances,  siirordB,  the 
lx)w  and  arrow,  shields,  out  not  arinor.  Tliey  had  family 
life,  some  simple  laws,  ^anies,  tliv  dance,  and  wind  in»tru- 
mctils.  They  had  thv  decimal  numcmtiou,  and  lliuir 
year  was  of  tliri:*  hundi'eil  and  sixty  days.  Thtiy  wor- 
flhipped  the  Jn-aven,  earth,  sun,  lire,  water,  wind ;  but 
there  are  also  plain  traces  of  an  earlier  monolheism.  from 
which  this  nature-worship  proceeded. 

I  4  Tki  Aryans  in  India.     The  Native  Jiaeca.     Tiu 
Vcdic  Agt.     Tk(ologij  of  Ike  Vedaa. 

So  far  Comparativ-e  Philology  takes  as,  and  the  next 
step  forward  brings  us  to  tlic  Vcdas,  th«  oldest  works  in 
the  Hindoo  lit^iature,  hut  at  least  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
huiidri^d  years  more  recent  tiian  the  times  we  have  been 
deacribins.  The  Ar)-an8  have  separated,  and  the  Hindoos 
are  now  in  India.  It  is  eleven  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Alexander.  They  occupy  the  rcsiou  between  the  Pun- 
jaub  and  the  Ganges,  and  here  u-ns  accomplished  the 
transition  of  tlie  Aryans  from  warlike  shepherds  into 
agriculturists  and  builders  of  cities.* 

The  last  hymns  of  the  Vedas  were  written  (says  St, 
Martin)  when  they  arrived  from  the  Indus  at  the  tianges, 
and  were  building  their  oldest  city,  at  the  contluonoe  of 
that  river  with  the  .htmna.  Their  complexion  was  then 
white,  and  they  call  the  race  whom  they  conquered,  and 
who  aft«rwaid  wero  made  ^Wrcw,  or  lowest  cast«,  blacks.f 

*  M.  ViTji^n  il«  Sniui-Uuiin  hm  (Irtorniiiu^l  mom  ptTi.'iMly  tbn.n  hu 
bwn  iloii'.i  U'fur?  Ihp  jiriinitivt  coiinlry  of  tlie  Aryiini,  and  llio  roiiti'  fol- 
lowi'd  Ijy  Ilii-iii  ill  j-riiftratinR  into  India.  They  dacrndod  IhroiiHli  <<ihul 
to  Ilie  I'uimiiU  hating  pTrvioiuily  rMched  Cabul  fram  tlin  n-^-i-in  he- 
twwn  tilt'  Juiflilra  and  the  Oiui. 

t  The  RiK-Vvdn  diitintcuwlica  th*  Aiyniui  tnm  tha  DmJiih.    Mr.  Mnlr 

Jinotfii  a  nuiltitudc  of  tf  xU  In  whivh  liuira  it  catlcd  u])ou  tu  ]irul«:t  Ibo 
onacT  uiil  alaj  tbc  latl<r. 
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Tha  chief  pwb  of  the  Vwlic  age  were  Indra,  Varnna,  Agnl, 
SaviCri,  Soma.  The  first  vns  the  god  uf  t)ic  iiiniuspliore ; 
the  second,  of  the  Ocean  of  liglil,  or  Heaven ;  the  lliiiil.df 
fire ;  *  ihe  fourth,  of  the  Sun  ;  aiid  tlie  fifth,  of  the  Mmin. 
Yama  W"as  the  god  of  death.  AU  the  powere  of  nature 
were  jK-rsoiiified  in  tuni,  —  ua  earth,  food,  wine,  months, 
seasons,  d»y,  ni^ht,  and  dawn.  Anion;;  all  these  divini- 
ties, Iiidra  and  Agni  were  the  chief-f  Il"t  Udiind  Uits  in- 
cipit^nt  i>ol\theijini  lurkn  the  ori^nnl  monotheism, —  for 
each  of  iheae  gods,  in  turn,  becomes  the  Supreme  Ileing. 
The  univereal  Deity  8ecm»  to  become  apparent,  tirat 
ill  one  form  of  mit\ire  and  then  in  another.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Colobmoke,  who  sitj-s  that  "  the  ancient 
Hiixloo  religion  recognizes  but  one  (■o<l,  not  yet  suffi- 
cientlv  discriminating  the  creature  from  the  t'reator." 
And  iilax  Miillcr  says:  "The  hymns  celebrate  Varuna, 
Indrii.A};ni, &(.'., and  i^ik^Ii  in  turn  i»  called  supreme.  The 
whole  mythology  is  lluent.  Tliu  powers  of  nature  become 
monil  beiii'^" 

Max  Miller  odds :  "  It  would  be  easy  to  find,  in  the 
numerous  hymns  of  the  Veda,  pa&aiges  m  which  almost 
every  sin<:le  god  is  rcprusent«d  as  supremo  and  absolute. 
Apni  is  called  '  Ituler  of  the  Universe ' ;  India  is  cole- 
bmt<Hl  m  the  Strongest  god,  and  in  one  hymn  it  is  said, 
'  Indra  i.<  stronger  than  aJL'  It  i»  said  of  Soma  that '  he 
conquers  every  one.' " 

Hut  clearer  traces  of  monotheism  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Vedaa  In  one  hymn  of  the  ICig-Veda  it  is  said :  "  Thev 
call  him  Indni,  Milra,  Varuna,  A^i ;  then  ho  is  the  well- 
wirifn-d  liciivcnly  Ganitiniit ;  that  which  is  One.  the  wise 
call  it  numy  ways  ;  they  call  it  Agni,  Vania,  Matari!*van." 

Nothing,  however,  will  give  us  bo  good  an  idea  of  the 
uhtiracter  of  these  Vedic  hymns  as  the  hymns  tlieinselves. 
I  tiKTcfuro  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  ihoso 
wliiih  have  been  translated  by  Colebrooke.  Wilson,  M. 
MiiUor,  K  Burannt,  and  others. 

In  the  followinj;.  i'rom  one  of  the  oldest  Vedas,  the 
unity  of  God  seems  very  clearly  expressed. 

•  A([nl.  wliPiicr  ^ga^».  In  Ijitin. 

+  San  TuIUi)'*  Whcflur,  "  Hi»wry  of  iDiUft." 
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Eio-Vbdi,  X.  121. 

"In  the  beginning  there  nrcuu)  the  Source  of  fpilil'^n  liK'tt- 
Ho  won  the  oriljr  buni  Lord  of  nil  that  i«,  He  ootinlili shell  the 
tttrtli,  utid  thin  sky.  Who  k  tlio  God  to  whom  wo  iihaU  ofTor 
our  Wkurititw  t 

"  He  who  ^vea  life.  Ho  who  givw  strength ;  whose  blMsing 
ftU  tho  bright  grnh  desiro;  whose  nhadow  is  immortality, 
whoso  shadow  is  death.  Who  ia  the  God  to  whom  wo  sh^ 
offer  our  imcHiice? 

'■  lie  whf  through  hU  power  is  the  only  king  of  the  breath- 
ing aud  iLwnkciiiiig  world.  He  who  governs  all,  loaii  aud  Leant. 
Who  Iti  the  g>xl  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  uieritice } 

"  He  whi:«c  power  theee  snowy  mouutaiun,  whuae  powei-  the 
sea  pruclaima,  with  the  distuut  river.  H«  whoaf  tlifBf  n-gintia 
are.  iia  it  were  hia  two  anim.  Who  in  tho  god  to  wlioui  wb 
shall  offer  our  sacririoc  1  ' 

"  He  through  whotn  tho  itky  in  brifiht  and  the  earth  Gnn. 
He  llirou;ih  wliotii  heaven  wtw  stnhlishcd)  nay,  tho  highest 
hciLveti.  lie  who  mensiired  out  the  light  in  the  air.  Who  is 
the  gixl  to  whc4D  we  sliall  olTor  ovir  sacrifice  1 

*'  Ho  to  whom  heaven  and  earth,  staudiug  firm  hy  his  will, 
look  up,  trembling  inwardly.  He  over  whoni  the  riainf;  sua 
shines  forth.  Who  is  the  god  to  whom  we  almlt  offer  our 
saorificdt 

"WifTi'vtr  the  mighty  walcr-cleuds  went,  where  Hiey 
]>Iiu:<><l  tho  ihnhI  and  lit  tho  fire,  thence  aroae  he  who  in  tlua 
only  life  of  the  hright  guda.  Who  in  tlie  god  to  whom  we 
•hnll  offer  otir  wieritiuot 

"Ho  who  hy  his  might  looked  oven  over  the  water-olondii, 
tho  clouds  which  gnve  strength  and  lit  the  sncritioc  ;  tr  who  it 
God  above  all  godt.  Who  is  tho  god  to  whom  we  shidl  offer 
our  sacrifice  1 

"May  he  not  deatiuy  us,  —  he  the  creator  of  the  earth,  — 
or  he,  the  righteous,  who  created  hesvon ;  he  who  also  created 
tho  hriifht  aiid  miKhiy  waters.  Who  is  the  god  to  whom  wo 
shall  offer  our  aacri£oes  1 "  * 

*  MuIIpt'b  Ancient  Sanilcrit  Litenhin.  rage  SSB.  He  addi  the  follow* 
inft  rrnitiiki:  *'Tlietii  U  nothing  to  pror?  llmt  thii  hymn  in  of  a  ixirtic^u- 
Urly  •ncitnl  diil«.  On  ths  contmry,  thti*  an  r-xpTviaoan  in  it  whioh 
jnem  to  bvlon);  to  D  lttl*r  ugn.  Tint  i-Trn  if  ve  iU9ii)n>  thr  lowpit  [Mmibld 
date  to  Iliia  knd  (imiliu  lipnnK,  r-rrt«in  It  ia  ihnt  llii-y  rxiali^l  diirinfl  tha 
Mantra  f-nrinl.  and  brfon  tim  i>nni|Kiil[!on  nf  thi^  lii-iluiiaTiM.  Far, 
In  iplta  of  all  tho  inilicatluiia  of  a  uiuduiu  il«t«,  I  »c«  uu  jimwtbility  liow 
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Tlie  oldest  and  most  striking  account  of  creation  is  in 
tlie  uIuvoDth  chapter  of  tltc  t4.'uttt  Ikiok  of  the  Ki^-Ycdiu 
Colebnxikc,  Max  Mullcr,  Muir,  iind  Gijldsttickfr.  iiU  };i*'<i 
a  tiunalatiou  of  this  reraarkiiblu  liyiiiii  ami  sj^tak  of  it 
with  admintioo.  We  take  that  of  Colebrooke,  modilied 
hy  that  of  Muir :  — 

"Then  there  was  no  enUtjr  nor  non-entity;  no  world,  no 
sky.  Dor  au(;ht  above  it;  nothing  anywliure,  invcilviug  or 
iiivolvt.'d ;  nor  wat^r  dtxp  and  <liiii^n.)ua.  I>eaUi  was  in't, 
aiid  Uivrcrforu  no  iiniuorlulity,  nor  dJHlinction  of  day  or  uigliL 
But  Trat  Omk  Iirt.-utht!d  ualmly*  nlonc  with  Nature,  hur  wliu 
is  nuntiiinud  witlilu  Lim.  Other  than  Him,  nothinE  cxirtiHl 
[whicli^  since  [hftji  \Kcn].  Dwknoss  there  was ;  [for]  thi* 
mnvereo  wtifi  enveloped  with  dnrknoest  and  wai  indistingninha- 
lilo  wtitcrs  ;  hut  thitt  niase,  which  was  covered  l>y  tho  )iiisk, 
waa  [lit  lcu{,'tli]  prixiueod  by  the  powor  of  contemplation. 
First  desiri-t  wiw  furuit-d  in  bis  uiiud;  and  that  bccanio  the 
oi%inal  pr.^iucitve  wed ;  whii:h  the  wiso,  rccogni/.inj;  it  by  the 
intcdh-ct  ill  their  bourta,  di«tiiiguisb  as  thu  bond  of  nonentity 
with  entity. 

"  Uid  the  biminnus  ray  of  these  [creative  nrtB]  expand  in  th« 
middle,  or  above,  or  below  1  That  prodiietivc  energy  hocamo 
providence  [nr  sentient  sonln],  and  matter  [or  tho  element*]  ; 
Nature,  who  is  Buatained  within,  was  inferior;  and  he  who 
eustaiuH  was  above. 

"  Who  knows  exactly,  and  who  shaU  in  this  world  declare, 
whence  and  why  Ihis  creation  tiKik  [daoet  The  jpids  are  sub- 
Bisjtient  to  ibe  {iroUuctiou  uf  Ibia  world :  llion  who  cuu  know 
wbuncu  it  proceed i^il,  or  whence  thin  varied  world  arose,  or 
whether  it  upboUU  [itaelf]  or  not  1  He  who  in  the  bi^hent 
heaven  is  tho  ruler  of  this  univemo,  —he  knows,  or  dues  nut 
know." 

if  the  foUowiiig  hymn,  says  MUllor,  vcrc.  addressed  only 
to  the  Almighty,  nmitting  the  word  "  Vanina,"  it  would 
not  disturb  us  in  a  (,'hriHtian  Liturgy : — 

wc  maid  kucoiuit  for  th*  ullnrioni  to  it  which  occnr  in  the  Brthmnniis.  or 
for  ita  iirraonco  in  the  Siinhita>,  unlcu  we  uliiiii  ilml  lliii  [•oetn  formed 

Girt  of  tho  lllwl  collcctiaa  of  thn  Rij(-vc<la-SanlutM,  tlin  wuik  of  the 
iintrtt  jwriod. 

•  Mu  Mullcr  tntniUlni  ■•  braatlintt,  brolhli;**  by  UMnlt;  othei  tlun 
it  DOtliinfc  (limn  hu  born." 

t  Uu  MiiUei  My*,  "  I,ovv  fi.ll  uimb  ll." 
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1,  "L*t  me  not  vet.  O  Varuna,  rater  into  the  Iioiiae  of 
clay  ;  have  ruercy,  fthnif^hty,  hiive  marvy. 

%  "Ulgo  ulong  tredibhnjf,  like  «  douil  driTOn  by  the  wind, 
have  mercy,  ntmighly,  have  inercy  1 

3,  "Thniiigh  wnnt  of  streo^h,  thou  KtroDg  and  bright 
god,  hnvc  I  gone  to  tbo  wruug  nhuro ;  have  mercy,  almighty, 
hnve  mercy  I 

4,  "  Thirat  cfuue  upon  thfl  worahipper,  thou(;h  he  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters ;   have  mercy,  almighty,  have  mercy  ! 

5,  "  Whenever  we  incii.  O  Vanioa,  commit  aa  offi-nce  tn-foro 
the  heaveuly  Inmt ;  whenever  wo  break  thy  law  throu^'lt 
though tk-miiuHii ;  have  nieruy,  almighty,  have  murcy  !  " 

Out  of  a  Iiirj^c  uuiulwr  of  hymns  addresaed  to  Indru, 
Milller  xelectH  one  that  ia  asciibeil  to  Vasiflhtha. 

1.  "  I^  no  fiiif!,  not  I'vi'n  tliow)  who  worship  thee,  delay  the* 
fur  from  \in  I  Kvcn  fmm  atar  come  to  «iir  feiwt  I  Or,  if  thou 
art  here,  listen  to  n»  I 

2.  "  For  iliesw  who  hero  make  prayers  for  thee,  ait  together 
near  the  libuti»n,  like  flies  round  the  honey.  The  wiirahippera, 
aiiitoua  fur  wealth,  huve  placed  their  de«ire  upon  liidm,  u  wb 
put  our  foi)t  upon  n  cbartnt. 

5.  "  DcsmiuK  of  richex,  1  oall  him  who  holds  the  thunderbolt 
with  his  arm,  and  who  in  a  gixxl  giver,  like  an  a  mn  callH  bis 
father. 

4.  "  1'hcsc  lihatioD*  of  Soma,  luiied  with  milk,  have  boon 
prepared  for  Indm :  thoii,  armed  wil.h  the  thunderbolt,  come 
with  the  fttoeda  to  drink  of  them  for  thy  delight ;  come  to  the 
bouse  I 

6.  "  Sbtay  he  bear  ua,  for  lie  has  cara  to  Iiear.  He  ia  aakod 
for  richeti ;  will  he  de«piae  our  prayera  t  He  could  soon  give 
hundre<lH  luid  thouooiidit;  —  uo  one  could  chock  him  if  he 
wiiilK's  to  give.* 

13.  "  Make  for  the  aacrcd  gn«lK  a  hymn  that  is  not  nmall, 
thai  ia  wet]  net  and  Ixtautiful  1  Many  Rnarea  paw  by  him  who 
ahidea  with  Inilm  tlii^>ugh  his  sacrifice. 

1 4,  "  What  mortal  dares  to  attack  him  who  is  rich  in  theo  t 
Tlirougfa  faith  in  thee,  U  mighty,  the  strong  acquires  spoil  in 
the  day  of  battle." 

17.  "  ThoH  art  well  known  as  the  benefactor  of  every  one, 
whatever  battles  thori;  be.  Every  one  of  tliese  kiu^  of  ths 
earlli  iniplurea  thv  uame,  when  wiisJiing  for  h«lp. 

18.  "  it  I  were  lord  of  an  mucli  a>  tliou,  I  should  support  tha 
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BAcrcd  hard,  tbou  acatterer  of  weuIUi,  I  should  not  abandon 
him  to  misorv. 

\9.  "  I  Hlioiild  iiwurc]  woiilth  Hny  hr  d«T  to  him  who  inng- 
DifioB  ;  I  should  ftwuni  it  to  whosocxer  it  lie.  We  hiirc  no 
other  fritmd  but  thee,  no  other  httppinece,  no  otbor  father,  0 
miRhlr  ! " 

22.  "  Wo  ca!I  for  thee,  0  hero,  like  cows  that  have  not  been 
ini]k«il ;  we  praise  thee  aa  ruWr  of  all  that  uoves,  0  ludra,  as 
ruler  of  all  that  is  imiuorable. 

-S.  ••  Ther«  ui  no  one  like  ihee  iti  hearcn  and  earth  ;  he  ia 
not  bom,  and  will  iwt  Iw  Imni.  0  miKiity  Iiuiro,  wo  call 
U[>uu  thee  aa  wo  g<i  (i^litiri);  for  oowk  nnd  horaua." 

"  In  lliiH  iiyiiin,"  siuts  Miillcr,  "  Indra  is  t-lcarly  con- 
ceived as  thi;  Suprvmi;  Guil.and  wcuiii  liitnUyundvntand 
how  a  people  vhn  hail  furnied  80  exitlt<t(1  a  notion  of  the 
iJeity  aiid  emlKwlied  it  in  the  pei-son  of  India,  coul<l,  at  the 
same  sacrifice,  invoke  other  goda  with  efjual  pmise.  When 
Agiii,  the  Ion!  of  lire,  ia  addressed  by  the  poet,  he  ia 
spoken  of  a^  the  firet  <;od.  not  inferior  even  to  ludni. 
'While  Agni  is  iiivokijd  Iiidni  i»  foryollfn ;  tlicre  is  no 
coRipetition  betwweii  the  two,  nor  any  rivalry  Iwtween 
th^m  and  other  godn.  Tliia  it  a  moot  important  feature  in 
the  religion  of  Ihe  Veda,  and  has  never  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  lustoiy 
of  ancient  polytheism."* 

"  It  ia  curious."  says  Miillcr,  "  to  watch  the  almost  im- 
perceptible tmiisitJoii  liy  which  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
■if  reflfcled  in  tlio  mind  of  the  poet,  asaiinie  the  character 
of  divine  Iwings,  llie  dawn  ia  frequently  described  in 
the  Veda  aa  it  might  be  described  by  a  njodempoet  She 
is  the  friend  of  men.  she  smiles  like  a  younf;  wife,  she  is 
the  dttujjhtcr  of  the  sky."  "  But  tlie  tmnsition  from  thvi, 
tlie  bright,  to  drvt,  the  goddes«,  in  so  easy ;  tlie  daughter 
of  the  sky  ansuraes  ao  readily  the  same  personality  which 
ia  given  to  the  sky,  Dyaus.  her  father,  that  we  can  only 
guc«A  whether  in  every  passage  the  poet  ia  spenkiug  of  a 
bright  a])p(irition.  or  of  a  bright  goddess;  of  a  natural 
vision,  or  of  a  \Taible  deity.  The  following  hymn  of  V»- 
ahi^itha  will  serve  as  an  instance :  — 

*  MlUUr,  Scnakrit  Ut.,  p.  6U. 
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"Slio  shines  upon  hb,  like  a  young  wife,  roiwrnj;  cn-ry  liring 
being  to  go  to  hia  work.  The  fire  hud  t«  be  kindled  by  ihcd  ; 
Bhc  brought  light  b;  striking  down  darkDE«s. 

"Sho  n>se  up,  Bpreodiug  fur  nnd  wide,  and  moving  townrds 
erery  otie.  Sbo  grew  in  brigUtness,  wearing  her  brilliant 
(pimicut.  Th«  motlier  of  the  cows  (of  ibe  luomiug  clouds), 
the  leiultT  of  tbc  Java,  she  hIiuim  goM-cubrud,  iorttly  to  behold. 

"She,  tho  furtuiiuti!,  who  brings  the  eye  of  the  god,  wlio 
Icn^M  thu  whiti?  nnd  Kitl'Iv  nt«<Hl  {of  the  huh),  the  Dawn  wiw 
Mcu,  rercnlcd  hy  her  ruys ;  with  brilUunt  treuuroa  tha  fuUowt 
every  mio. 

"Thoit.  who  art  a  blemins  where  thou  art  new,  drivo  fer 
away  tho  iinrriondly ;  make  Uio  piuihin'S  wlilc,  givo  us  safety  I 
Itomore  tiio  haters,  bring  trciieurcs  I  Itaiso  wealth  to  the 
wonhipper.  thou  mighty  Dawn. 

"Sbiue  for  ua  with  thy  best  rays,  thou  bright  Dawn,  thou 
who  lengtbeuest  our  life,  thou  the  love  of  all.  who  givest  U8 
food,  who  givent  ua  weelth  iu  cows,  borNs,  and  chariots. 

"  Thou,  ditiightnr  of  the  itky,  thou  high-lxtni  Dawn,  whom 
the  VnitishtluM  nmgnify  with  sonjirs,  give  »s  riuhcs  hijih  and 
wide  :  nil  yo  gods,  pmt«ct  us  always  witli  your  hlutuingH  ! " 

"  This  hymn,  addressed  to  the  Dawn,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  originiil  simple  poetry  of  the  Veda.  It  liaa  no 
Tcfercnuu  tu  any  s[>ei.'ial  sitcrificc,  it  conUiins  uu  tccliolcal 
expresaions,  it  can  hnnlly  be  CAlled  a  liyniii,  in  our  seuso 
of  thfi  word.  It  is  simply  a  prmm  e:cpre3sins,  without 
any  effort,  without  any  display  of  far-fetched  thought  or 
brilliant  inw^ry.  the  feeliiigs  of  a  man  who  has  watched 
tho  approach  of  tlio  Dawn  wiUi  niiti<{lcd  dt'ljglit  anil  awe, 
and  who  was  luoved  to  givo  utt«raiice  to  whut  he  felt  in 
measured  language."  • 

'*  iiut  Uiere  is  a  charm  in  these  primitive  atraina  dis- 
coverable in  no  otiier  class  of  poetry.  Every  word  rotaina 
something  of  its  radical  mcaaiDg,  every  epithet  telU, 
every  thou<;lit,  in  spitv  of  the  nt08t  intricalu  and  abrupt 
expressions,  ia,  if  wo  once  disentaogle  it,  true,  correct,  aod 
voroplete."  t 

The  Vedic  literature  ia  divided  by  Miiller  into  four 
periotis,  namely,  thoso  of  tbi--  Chhan<las,  Mantra,  Ilr&hniana, 
and  SAims.    Tlie  Chlinndits  period  contains  the  oldest 

•  Mulli^r,  SuuJiril  Lit,  p.  SSZ.  i  Ittid.,  p.  Hi. 
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liymns  of  the  oldest,  or  Rig-VcdEu  To  that  of  the  MaD- 
tns  belong  the  l»t«r  hymns  of  the  same  Veda.  Biit  the 
moat  ninditm  of  thene  nre  older  than  the  Kriiliinaiias. 
The  Ilr^ltroanas  contain  theolo^ ;  the  oldfir  Mantras  are 
litiir^c.  Miiller  says  that  the  Br&limaoas,  tliough  so 
very  aricifiit,  uiu  full  of  iwdantrj',  bhatlov,-  and  insipid 
gniiidihitiuiiiice  and  priestly  cmcuit.  Next  to  these,  in 
the  nrili-r  of  time,  are  the  irmniishads.  These  are  philo- 
aophiival,  and  ahnoat  the  only  part  of  tlie  Vedaa  which 
are  read  at  llie  present  time,  'lliey  are  believed  to  con- 
tain the  higtiest  authority  for  the  diSerent  philosophical 
8yslein»,  of  which  we  xliall  speak  henafUrr.  Their  authors 
are  unktiowrL  More  inodeni  (han  tliivte  are  the  Sfitma. 
Tlie  woi\i  "  Sfitra"  means  tiring,  and  they  ooiistst  of  a  string 
of  short  sentences.  Conciseness  is  the  aim  in  this  style, 
and  every  doctrine  is  reduced  to  a  skoleton.  Tlie  mimer- 
ou!)  Siltnu  now  extant  contain  the  distilled  essence  of  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  Brdhmans  have  collected  diirin" 
centuries  of  meditatinn.  Tliey  k^Iong  to  tht-  iioii-revcaled 
literature,  as  distinguished  from  tlie  reveah-ii  Ii[*'r,iture, — 
a  distinction  made  by  the  Itrahinana  before  the  lime  of 
Bnddlia.  At  the  time  of  the  Ituddhist  controversy  the 
SQtms  were  admitted  to  be  of  human  ori{{iii  and  were 
consctiiienlly  recent  works.  The  distinction  between  the 
Sfttras  and  Bt»ltmanns  is  very  marked,  the  sc^cond  being 
revealed.  Tlie  Bn'thmanas  were  connwised  by  and  for 
Bra]imans  and  are  in  three  collections,  'lite  Vedingas  are 
intermediate  between  the  Vedic  and  non-Vedic  literature, 
PSnini,  the  grenunarian  of  India,  was  said  to  bo  contem- 
ponirj'  with  King  Nnnda,  who  was  the  succejisor  of  Chan- 
dtnguiita.  the  cont«tniH>r«ry  of  Alexander,  and  therefore 
in  the  second  half  of  tlie  fourth  century  before  ('liri^ 
Dates  are  so  precarious  in  Indian  literature,  says  Max 
MiillcT,  that  a  conlirmation  within  a  century  or  two  is 
not  to  lie  despised.  Now  the  gramnmrinn  Ki'ityiVj'nna 
completed  and  corrected  the  gmmmar  of  I'llnini,  and 
Palanjeli  wrete  an  immense  commentary  on  the  two 
which  became  so  famous  as  to  be  imported  \>y  royal 
aiithority  into  Cashmere,  in  the  finA  half  of  the  lirat 
ccutury  of  our  enu    Mtiller  conudeis  tlie  limit«  of  the 
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Sfltrt  pftriod  to  extend  from  600  b.  c.  to  200  b.  c. 
BuddiiuDi  bel'on!  Aaoka  waa  but  modified  Braliniaiiiam. 
Tlie  baais  of  lodiAD  clironology  is  the  date  of  Liiiindra- 
(jTupta-  All  datvs  beforu  liis  tiiiw  tkm  riii-r»ly  LyjxjtlKtticaL 
Scrvund  o]ii«.tical  vnriUsn  speak  uf  liini  tu  foiUKlin^  aa 
empire  on  the  Uanges  soon  aft«r  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander. He  was  grandfather  of  Asoka.  Indian  tiaditiona 
refer  to  this  king. 

lt«turDin<;  to  the  Bmlimana  period,  we  cotivi;  that 
bclvri^u  tti«  Siltra<  and  ltn'diiiiiUiu.t  cum«  lliv  Aninyiikas. 
wliicb  are  iMxiks  viriueu  for  tiie  rechiaa  Of  tJiu»t>  the 
Upanishadii,  before  mentioned,  form  part.  Tlief  ))resup« 
pose  tiie  exitttiiiice  of  tlie  Urahmanas. 

Itommuliun  Kuy  was  surprised  that  Dr.  Roaen  shotild 
have  tliuu};hl  it  worth  w)i)l«  to  pulilis}i  tJie  liyiiiiis  uf  th« 
Veda,  and  considered  t!ie  rijiaiiiflliads  the  oiJy  W-dic 
books  worth  readii^.  They  speak  of  the  divine  Sklk,  of 
the  I'jtt'J'iial  Word  in  tJie  heavojis  from  whicli  tlm  liynina 
came.  The  divine  Sklk  they  say  is  not  to  be  grasped  by 
tiaditiao.  loosoo,  or  revehitiou.  but  only  by  him  whom  he 
himaulf  gtuapc  lu  the  bc^nuing  was  Self'  alontt.  At- 
nuM  is  tlie  Sext  in  all  our  »ulvu3,  —  the  I>ivini;  Sulf  coo- 
eealed  by  his  own  qualities.  ^1tis  ^il  tliey  aoiuetimea 
call  the  I'udevtiloped  and  sometimes  the  Kol-Beiag. 
Thuiu  are  u-ii  of  the  old  Upanlahada,  all  of  which  have 
been  puhlishud.  Auqutiil  Du  Purron  translatod  lifty  into 
Latin  out  of  I'ersiau. 

Tlie  Itralimaiios  are  wry  numerous,  ifidler  pvoi 
stories  trom  tLcni  and  legends.  They  relate  to  sacri&oea, 
to  the  st<H7  of  the  deluge,  and  otlier  legends.  They  sub- 
stituted tliese  tegeiids  for  the  simple  poetn'  of  tlie  uucJvut 
Vodas.  Thvy  must  Itavc  exU'udi-d  over  nt  least  two 
bandred  yenrs,  and  eontaineil  long  lists  of  u^adierK 

MuUer  supposes  that  writing  was  unknown  when  the 
Rig- Veda  was  composed.  Tins  tltousand  and  ten  hymns 
of  the  Vedas  eontain  no  mention  of  writing  or  bouka,  any 
more  titan  the  Homeric  poeniit.  There  is  no  allusion  to 
writin"  during  tlie  whole  of  the  Brfthmaua  [wrioii,  nor 
even  through  the  SOtm  periotL  Tliis  seems  incrv^lible  to 
us,  says  Muller,  only  because  our  memory  has  been  sya- 
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bcinaticsJly  ctebtlitatc<]  by  nowtpnpers  and  the  like  ditiing 
nmiiy  generation.'^.  It  was  tlie  biituueoa  of  eveiy  Bnihiunn 
to  learn  by  heart  the  Vedaa  during  the  twelve  years  of 
his  atiident  life.  The  Qnru,  or  teacher,  prooaiuiues  a 
group  of  words,  and  the  pupils  repsut  uficT  hiia  After 
writing  was  introduced,  the  Bmliiiuuis  were  stHi^tly  fi^rbid- 
den  to  read  the  Vudas,  or  to  writv  them.  Oasar.  .saya  tlie 
same  of  the  I>ruid.i.  Kven  i'duiui  never  alludes  to  nTit- 
tec  words  or  lettei&  None  of  the  ordinary  modem 
words  for  book,  paper,  ink.  or  writing  have  been  found  in 
luiy  ancient  Sansluit  work.  No  such  words  ftS  volumfa, 
volume  ;  liber,  or  inner  bark  of  a  tree ;  byUos,  inner  Iwrk 
of  papyrus  ;  or  book,  that  is  beech  wood.  But  Buddha 
had  learnt  to  write,  as  we  find  by  a  book  translated  into 
Chineiie  A.  D.  16.  In  this  book  Buddha  instructs  his 
teacher ;  as  in  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  "  Josus  uxploins 
to  his  twicher  the  metiniug  of  thw  Hebrew  alpliiilieU  So 
Buddha  tcUs  his  teacher  the  names  of  sixty-four  alphabets. 
The  lirat  aiitlientic  inscription  in  India  is  of  iiuddliist 
oriain,  belonging  to  the  third  century  before  Chri.<it. 

In  the  most  ancient  Vedic  period  the  lanfjuage  had  be- 
come complete.  There  ia  no  groivin;'  langua^re  in  the  Vedas. 

In  tvgurd  to  the  ago  of  Ihcsu  Vodic  writings,  we  will 
quote  the  words  of  Max  Miiili-r,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
admirable  work  on  tlie  "  Historj-  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,"  from  which  most  of  this  section  has  been 
taken:  — 

"  Oriental  (cUolant  ore  frequently  gnspeuttil  of  n  dcsiiro  to 
Rinki;  Uiu  literature  uftlie  Ruatera  imtionii  ajipvor  more  imc lent 
than  it  iai.  As  to  myiiaU',  1  cut)  tndy  my  tlmt  nothing;  would 
li<i  Ut  inc  a  mom  wulcome  diKcovury,  ncithing  wi>uld  nimorc  so 
mnny  doulits  nnil  diiliGiiltim,  tun  nntno  sitggofttions  ns  to  the 
iiiimn(.-r  in  whicli  L'urtniu  of  tho  Vi.<<tic  hymns  ixiuld  have  twcn 
Biidi'd  to  the  originnl  collection  during  tho  Br&hmnna  or  Si'itnt 
perioili^  or,  if  possible,  by  tho  writers  of  our  USS.,  of  which 
most  ore  not  older  than  tli«  fifteenth  century.  But  these 
MSS.,  thiniijli  so  modern,  arc  checked  by  the  Anukranianis. 
Every  hj-mn  wliich  stands  in  our  MSS.  is  counted  iu  the  Index 
of  HfHinaktt,  who  is  antCTJor  to  the  invasion  of  Alexiiudor.  Tho 
Siitras,  l>cl'inging  to  tho  same  period  as  Saunaka,  ]irove  the 
previous  eiLstcnce  of  ovury  chapter  of  the  Braluuautui ;  sud  I 
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doubt  wfietber  lh«re  la  a  single  hymn  hi  the  Sanliitl  of  the 
Kix-Voda  which  could  not  be  check>.'il  by  acme  p>a8sag8  of  the 
BruluuHuiia  uud  Siitnu).  Th«  chrouological  Itinita  aaHigrifd  tA 
the  SuLru  iiiiti  Brahuiana  ])eriod8  will  Bettm  to  moat  -SntiHlcrit 
MchuliLTs  too  iiurruw  rather  than  too  widv,  and  if  we  asBtgii  but 
two  huiidti'd  yeara  to  the  Uuiitni  period,  from  800  to  1000 
B.  <-'-,  mid  lui  cijiml  number  to  the  t'bhiuidiin  period,  (rom  1000 
to  1200  B.  c,  we  can  do  so  valy  uiidur  thu  mipposition  that 
during  the  eiirly  pvriods  of  hixtorA'  the  grovth  of  the  hiimao 
mind  was  more  liixuriiiut  than  in  Inter  tinicit,  and  that  the 
ls}-«ra  of  thought  were  formed  Icm  dowly  in  the  primary  tliaa 
in  the  tertiary  a^B  of  the  world." 

T))Q  Yedic  age,  according  to  Mtiller,  vill  then  tie  aa 
follows :  — 

Sutra  ))eriod,  froni  b.  o.  200  to  b.  c.  600. 
Bribmana  period,  "  "600  "  WW. 
Mantni  [leriod.  "       "     800       "     1000. 

Chhandas  period,      "      "  1000      "    I20a 

Dr.  HiHi;?,  ft  high  authority,  cousiJors  the  Vedic  period 
to  extend  frym  r  c.  1200  toB.c.  2000,  and  the  veiy  oldest 
liyniRs  to  have  been  composed  u.  <;.  2400. 

The  principal  deity  in  the  oldest  Vedaa  in  Indra,  God 
of  the  air.  In  Greek  he  becomes  Zeua ;  in  Latin,  Jupi- 
ter. The  hymns  to  Indra  arc  not  unlike  some  of  tne 
Psulius  uf  the  Old  TuKluiuvut.  Iiidm  is  culled  upon  as 
the  most  ancient  god  whom  the  Fathers  worshi;i]>cd. 
.  Next  to  Indw  comes  Agni,  fire,  derived  from  tlie  mot  Ag, 
which  means  "  to  move.  •  Fire  is  worshipped  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  motion  on  vurth,  as  Indm  n'as  the  mo\-in<;  power 
above  Not  only  fire,  but  the  fonuM  of  Hamc,  ure  wor- 
sbip)K.'d  nud  all  that  lH^h>ngs  to  it.  Entire  nature  is 
called  Aditi,  whose  chihlren  are  named  Adityas.  M. 
MftUT)'  quotes  these  words  from  Gotama :  "  Aditi  is 
hoavcn;  Aditi  is  air;  Aditi  is  mother,  Eatliur,  and  son; 
Aditi  is  all  the  gods  and  the  five  races ;  Aditi  is  wliat- 
ever  is  born  and  will  lie.  bom ;  in  short,  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  heavens  lieing  the  fatlier  and  the  eartli  the 
mother  of  all  thin^  Tliis  reminds  one  of  the  Greek 
Zeij.i-putucr  and  Gec-jufteer.     Varuna  is  the  vault  of 

*  Tlut  heat  wu  ' '  ■  fonn  of  motion  "  wu  thu>  euljr  dUcorertd. 
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heav(>n.  Mitra  ia  often  associated  with  ^''anlna  in  tlia 
Vcdio  liynina  Mitra  is  the  sun,  illuminating  the  day, 
while  Vonina  wiu  tho  huh  with  un  obscun;  face  going 
back  in  the  darkiiest  from  w««t  to  cost  to  take  lib  lumi- 
II0113  disk  Bfiain.  I'Vini  Mitra  seems  to  he  donvcd  thft 
Persian  Milara.  There  are  no  invocations  to  tlie  stars 
in  tlie  Veda.  But  the  Aurora,  or  Dawn,  is  the  object  of 
great  odmintion ;  also,  thi>  Aswins,  or  twin  'gods,  who 
in  Greece  become  thu  Dioscuri.  The  god  of  storms  is 
Itudiu,  supposed  by  some  writvn  to  be  tJic  suinc  u  Sivit. 
The  two  tioatile  woTshipa  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  do  not  ap< 
pear,  however,  till  long  after  tliis  time.  Viabiiu  appears 
frcquentlj  in  the  Veda,  and  bis  three  steps  are  otten 
s{>oki.*ii  of.  These  steps  mpiLsiire  the  heavens.  But  his 
real  wowibip  cumo  much  laliT, 

The  religion  of  the  Ved:w  was  of  o(l«i  and  hymns,  a 
religion  of  worship  by  simple  adoration.  Sometimes  there 
were  prayers  fnr  temporal  hlessiugs,  aometimos  simple 
sacrifices  and  lil^ations.  tinman  sacrilices  have  acarcely 
left  any  tnice  of  themselves  if  they  ever  existed,  un- 
less it  be  in  tt  t}-pical  ceivQioiiy  reported  iu  one  of  tba 
Vudas. 


§  iS.  Stamd  Period.    Laws  qfManu.    The  Brahmanir.  Agt. 

Long  ailer  the  age  of  the  elder  Vetlas  Cnthraanism  he- 
rins.  Its  text-book  is  the  !j>ws  of  Maim*  As  yet 
Vishnu  aud  Siva  are  not  known.  The  foiiiier  is  named 
once,  the  latter  not  at  all.  The  n-riter  only  knows  three 
Vedos.  Tlie  Atharva-Veda  is  later.  But  as  Siva  is  men- 
tioned in  the  oklcst  Buddhist  writings,  it  follows  that  the 
laws  of  Manu  are  older  than  these.  In  the  time  of  Manu 
the  Aryans  am  still  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Uanges. 
Tlie  ca8l«  system  is  now  in  full  operation,  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  lirahman  is  raised  U)  its  highest  points  The 
Indus  and  Pimjaub  arc  not  mentioned  ;  all  this  is  forgot- 
ten. TJiis  work  could  not  \ie  later  than  b.  c.  700,  or 
earlier  than  ii.  c.  1200.      It  wa.i  probably  written  about 

*  It  ii  llii*  opfnion  of  Uaiiiv  ("Andrnt  Law")  And  othrr  emiaent 
■dholfini,  thai  lliii  codi  wu  n«vct  tally  wA'iil^d  or  *Dfonr«l  in  Judi*, 
and  nuuaiiiMt  alirajv  in  ideal  o(  the  |icifoct  Braluiuuiic  AMa. 
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B.  a  900  or  B  c  1000.  In  this  view  agrw  Wiltnn,  1a»- 
flen.  Max  Miiller,  and  Saint-Martin,  The  Supreme  iJeitr 
ia  MOW  Bmltmo,  and  aacriBce  is  etiU  the  act  by  whicn 
ono  oomes  into  relation  with  h«aveiL  Widow -burning  i< 
not  uiciitioRtid  in  Manit ;  Init  it  appears  in  the  Mitiiub> 
harata,  one  of  the  great  epicjt,  which  is  therefore  lattn-. 

In  tlie  region  of  the  Sarasvati,  a  holy  river,  which  for- 
merly emptied  into  tliLi  Indus,  but  is  now  lost  in  a  desert. 
the  Aryan  race  of  India  waa  tnuisfortDud  from  noiusds 
into  a.  stable  community."  There  they  r«ccivo(t  their 
lawn,  and  tliere  their  tirat  cities  were  erected  There 
were  founded  the  Solar  and  Lunar  monarchies. 

The  Manu  of  the  Vedas  and  he  of  the  lirahinans  are 
yery  different  persons.  Tiie  first  is  called  in  tlie  Vodaa 
the  father  of  mankind,  lie  also  escapes  from  n  d<.iluj;e  by 
building  u  ship,  which  he  is  lulvised  to  do  by  a  fish.  He 
prvacrvcs  tho  tidh,  which  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  when 
the  flood  comu;  acts  as  a  tow-boat  to  drag  the  ship  of 
Manu  to  a  nibuntain.-f  This  account  is  coatained  iu  a 
Brahmaua. 

The  name  of  Manu  seems  afterward  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Brahmaiis  to  the  author  of  their  coda  Some 
extract*  from  this  very  inlMrcstiiig  volume  we  will  now 
give,  slightly  abridged,  from  Sir  Willinm  Jones's  tmnsla- 
tion.*     yrom  the  first  book,  on  Creation ;  — 

"The  tmirvne  cxiitted  in  dnrkncw,  im perceptible,  «nde- 
finablo,  undbcoTcrmblu,  and  undiscovorod ;  as  if  iomiOTsed  in 
slcci>.- 

*■  Then  ihc  solf-cxistiHg  power,  undiscovered  himself,  but 
making  tha  world  disceniilile,  with  the  tive  elemeuta  and 
other  principles,  appeared  iu  uudiminisbed  ([lory,  diapelUng 
Uvo  nlocni." 

"  He,  whum  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whoae  eauenco 
oludi-s  the  external  orjjiLHs,  who  baa  do  viftiMe  pnrtu,  who  ex- 
ivta  fmrn  etcniity,  eveu  he,  the  aoul  of  nil  beiiij^'s,  sliuiio  furtJi 
ia  punon. 

•  8m  Vivian  .Ir  Ftiitnl-Multn,  Romn  OeniMnlqn*,  Jnlj  16,  18«2-  TLo 
Strurall  *■•  hluhly  i-minotl  In  lllP  KlK'Vwl*.    Tulbuyv  WImtvr,  II.  ilS. 

i  Mu  MiiltiT,  Siitixkrit  Liu,  |>,  425, 

i  Iniiittiirfi  of  Hindu  tjiw.  or  tlis  OkIIiwiicm  ot  Mcnn,  icwTJlnj;  ta 
llie  GIdm  ot  COtui^  CulvutUi,  ITOd,  H  i,  4,  7, 8. 
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"  n«  hftTing  willed  to  produce  varioua  beings  from  fain  own 
divine  Bubflhmoo,  fint  with  a  thought  created  the  wati.-ra,  and 
}>Iao(i(l  in  them  a  productive  seed." 

"Tbo  sc«d  beuume  aii  egK  bright  aa  gold,  bluing  like  tlia 
Itiiniimry  with  a  thouHuud  beuma,  aud  in  Umt  egg  he  was  Irani 
bimiMrllj  in  the  funit  uf  Umlima,  the  great  furufatlier  gf  all 
spirit*. 

•'  The  wateni  are  called  Ndrd,  kocnuac  they  were  Uio  produo- 
tiou  of  Nam,  or  tbo  spirit  of  (Jod  ;  and  hctico  they  wore  his 
first  arana,  or  place  of  motion  ;  he  hcDcc  is  named  Nam  yaua, 
or  movmg  ou  the  waters. 

"  In  that  egg  the  great  power  aat  inactire  a  whole  jcar  of 
the  creator,  at  the  cloee  of  which,  by  bis  thought  aloue,  he 
cMuaud  the  egg  tu  divide  itaelf. 

"  And  fiuiH  its  two  diviftiiMiB  he  fhuned  the  heavi>n  above 
aiid  the  earth  biaieath ;  iu  tbe  midxt  he  placed  the  Huhtile 
other,  the  eight  regions,  and  the  |iurmaueDt  receptacle  of 
waters. 

"  From  the  BuproDie  soul  he  drew  forth  mind,  estHting  Biib- 
atantially  though  uiiperceived  by  sense,  immaterial ;  and 
before  mind,  or  tlie  ri^nnoiiing  power,  he  produced  couscJoua- 
noMt,  the  intornnl  m<initi>r,  the  niler. 

"  And  ticforc  them  l»)tti  he  produced  the  great  prineiple  of 
tbo  soul,  or  first  enpansioii  of  the  dlvinL-  idea;  and  all  vital 
forms  endued  with  tlio  threo  (lualitics  of  gor>dnc«N  passiou, 
and  darkness,  and  the  five  perceptions  of  sense,  and  the  fiv» 
organs  of  sensation. 

"  Thus,  having  at  once  pervaded  with  emanations  from  the 
Supreme  Spirit  the  miimtest  [Hirtioiia  of  fixed  principles 
biiineiiBcly  ojn'rative.  coniieioiiaiieHa  and  the  five  percepltous, 
be  fnunud  all  creutiirc!!. 

"  1')ienee  pnieeed  the  great  eloinenta,  endued  with  peculiar 
powers,  aud  mind  with  nptrratious  iufiuitely  tmbtilu,  the  un^ier- 
Uhnlile  caiiEC  of  nil  apparrnt  fonns. 

"This  miivorso,  therefore,  is  compaot«d  from  the  mimitn 
portions  of  those  seven  divine  and  active  |a4noiples,  the  great 
Moul.  or  first  emanation,  consciousncm,  and  five  pereuptious ; 
a  mutable  univerae  from  immuta1>le  ideas. 

"Of  created  things,  the  most  excellent  are  those  which  are 
animatoil ;  of  the  auimalcd,  those  which  subHist  by  intelli- 
eotic« ;  of  the  iutelligent,'  mankind ;  and  of  men,  the  sacer- 
dotal class. 

"Of  priests,   those  eminent  in  learning;  of  the  learned, 
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tbnge  who  knnw  their  duty ;  of  thoM  wbo  know  it,  luch  as 
perform  it  Tirtiioiinly ;  aiid  of  thp  rirtiioua,  thoe©  who  eeek 
beutitiide  Irota  a  perfect  tuqunintiuico  with  scriptural  doctriue. 

"  I'fao  Tcry  l^irth  of  Itrahmnns  vt  a  constaot  incaruatjon  of 
Dharma,  iiod  of  justice  ;  for  the  Drahman  a  bora  to  ^iruiuota 
justice,  aud  to  procure  ultintalci  happineas. 

"  Wheu  a  Itmlimait  siirtu^s  to  URht.  ho  18  bom  ahore  the 
world,  the  chit-f  of  all  ciuaturea,  aaeigued  tu  giuml  thu  trcnsury 
of  dutiea,  n-liffioim  uiiil  ci^^l 

"  Thu  Dnibtuiui  uhu  Htiidiea  tills  book,  having  pcrformrd 
fuiL'ned  ritus,  ia  iwrjielually  ttw  frum  offntice  in  thought,  in 
wuni  luiil  m  (Iticcl 

"  He  tonfiira  [lurity  o«  bis  living  liunilj,  on  his  miccstora, 
luiH  on  hiH  desocndiuits  as  fiir  H  the  seventh  por«oD,  and 
iiu  aliiiic  dewirvca  to  |>obm»3  this  whole  earth." 

Ttie  roUottinf;  paasa^os  are  from  Book  IL,  "  On  Educa- 
tion and  the  Priesthood  "  :  — 

"Sctt'-lov<!  in  no  Iniidiihlc  motive^  yet  an  exemption  (rora 
self-love  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world :  on  self'love  is 
grounded  the  study  of  Scripture,  and  tiio  practice  of  actions 
reoommvuded  iu  it. 

"  EnKvr  dooira  (o  net  lias  Its  root  in  expectation  of  some  nd- 
vantftgo  ;  and  with  nuch  cx|iccti>tioD  are  HScriJit.'es  pt-rfonncd  ; 
the  nilcs  of  rctigioiiN  nunterit}'  and  aluittuaicG  fruin  ainn  arc  all 
known  to  arise  from  hope  of  rrninnfration. 

"  Not  a  siugle  act  here  In-low  rii)(»-iir«  ever  to  he  done  hy  » 
man  tree  trum  self-loTe :  whatever  he  perform,  it  is  wivugltt 
fn»u  his  desin  of  a  TewaH. 

"  He,  i:idecd,  who  alioidd  persirt  in  dischajginp;  thMit  duties 
without  liny  view  to  their  tWiit,  would  attain  herenfter  the 
state  of  tilt!  ininiortiilH,  and  even  in  this  life  would  cigoy 
all  the  virlnouii  Kratifii:ati(iii«  lliitt  his  fancy  could  suggest 

"The  mrml  Duollont  of  ilm  three  dasaes,  being  girt  with  the 
sncriliciiL)  thri-ad,  muni  ask  foinl  with  the  rospectful  wont 
Dhavati  at  the  licginning  of  tlie  phnuin ;  those  of  liio  second 
class  with  that  word  in  the  middle  ;  and  those  of  the  tbinl 
with  that  word  at  the  end. 

"  Let  him  first  beg  food  of  his  mothor,  or  of  his  sister,  or  of 
his  mother's  whole  sister  ',  then  of  some  other  female  who  will 
not  di^-nice  him. 

"  Having  collected  as  much  of  the  desired  food  as  he  has 
occasion  for,  and  havuig  presented  it  without  guilo  to  his  pro- 
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oeptoT,  IM  bim  eat  boido  of  it,  bciog  dtilj-  pnrifint,  with  hte 
&C0  to  tbo  east. 

"  If  h«  w«k  hwg  life,  ho  ahcnild  ent  with  bis  ftioe  to  th« 
eunl ;  if  ])roti|MM*tty,  to  th«  wobt ;  if  tmtli  aud  its  rewtuil,  to  the 
uurtb. 

"  Wliuu  tiie  Htudeiit  ia  froin?  to  rond  the  Vedn  ho  mitat  per- 
form nu  ttliliitioii.  lui  the  law  urdaius,  with  hia  face  tu  tiio  iiurth ; 
uul.  haviiii;  pii<l  Hcxiptitnl  hutiiaf(i>.  hu  tuiust  rtKxiiru  iuHtruo- 
tiijii,  wiiiriiig  >  chmti  icxt,  hia  UK'tuhui-a  WillK  diiljr  cuinjiuaed. 

"  A  Ufnhmnn  h<vtnniiig  Mid  ending  k  liwturv  on  thu  Veda 
mKSt  Always  pronouucv  to  hiiiuMiir  tlui  aylliiblv  oni ;  f<ir  imlcw 
the  Hf liable  ^ni  procoilc,  hin  Irjiniiit^  will  kHj)  awity  fmtn  him; 
uid  unkm  it  folI»w,  nothing  will  he  iang  rctitiiicd. 

"  A  priest  who  shall  koow  ihc  V<.'dn,  auil  Mhall  pronotmco  to 
him»L']r,  both  montiii^'  and  pvening,  that  syllablD,  and  that 
liolj'  text  prect-dud  hv  the  tliri'e  worda,  ahall  attain  the  aano- 
tlty  whioh  Iho  Vtxla  ciinrora. 

"  And  H  twice-horn  iinui,  who  ahall  a  thousand  timca  repent 
thcap  throe  (in-  6m,  the  vyfihrilia.  and  the  Bfiyatri)  ajwirt  fmro 
tho  Riiill.ittKtc,  iihnll  >«  rvl(!ui«.-d  in  a  iwinth  cv«it  Irotu  it  grr-at 
aHviioe,  M  A  Honkc  frMn  hin  sloit^h. 

"  Thn  thrix!  gtvat  inimntiij)le  wiirds,  preended  by  tlw  tri- 
liUmi  *yllitl)k',  and  followtii  by  the  gAyatri,  wiiich  cMiisiats  of 
ttirce  moMiiiVB,  muat  l«  couaidorod  ak  the  mouth,  w  principal 
part  of  tho  Veda. 

"  Tlio  trilileral  mouo3>'Itable  is  an  emblem  of  the  Supreme ; 
the  aiippresaiuns  of  breutli,  with  »  mind  fined  on  liod.  are  th« 
kigheat  (ieviitioii ;  Init  nuthiiiK  ii>  mure  cxiiltLvl  titfn  tho  giv' 
atri  ;   n  diHrliinitioii  of  tniLii  in  iiuiru  flxcttlhnit  tluiu  nilenua. 

"  All  riti-'ti  (inliiirte<l  in  the  Vi<d.i,  oi>lBtioiiii  to  lire,  and 
soli-tim  Mu-.ritici-K  [utu  uwity  ;  bitt  that  whi<^h  nunna  n<it  away 
in  duilimil  U-  1m.)  thi?  Hvllnblo  rim,  tht^niM;  nidUil  !ii»hiuTk  ;  sinco 
it  i*  a  ByinlM>l  of  Oi.*I,  tlic  I>int  of  crcutwl  Ix-inpi. 

*'TI»:  act  of  rei>cJiti7>g  hia  Holy  Nmno  in  ton  time?  hctt«r 
than  tho  appointed  aacriBre  ;  an  hundn'd  tiinca  better  when  it 
w  heard  by  no  man  ;  and  a  thousand  timoB  bettor  when  it  la 
purely  mental. 

"  To  a  man  contaminated  by  aensnality,  neither  the  Vedaa, 
nor  liberahty,  nor  aacrificea.  nor  strict  olwervauces,  nor  jhqus 
auateritiea,  ever  iircxiiuM  felicity. 

"  Aa  he  who  Ui^  liwp  with  a  spade  oomev  to  ft  sprin);  of 
vatvr,  m  the  atndent,  who  humbly  serres  his  teacher,  attaina 
the  koowlcd^  which  lioa  deup  in  his  tenuher'a  mind. 
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"  If  ihe  siin  fthonlil  rifw  nnd  set,  while  he  alMpn  throagh 
aeiiaiiul  indnlgiTOtc,  anil  knows  it  Dot,  lie  niuiit  fact  a,  wbulo 
dtiy  rL-pcAlin^  the  Kltyntri. 

"  Lit  him  aiioro  (Wtd  lioth  itt  siinriso  nnd  nt  simscit,  tu  the 
Inw  onliiinti,  hiiving  miulc  his  aliliiljou.  nnd  keeping  his  organs 
cnntrolled  ;  niid  with  fixed  attention  let  him  rcjwat  the  text, 
which  he  (iiijiht  to  repeat  in  a  placo  froe  from  inipurity. 

"  The  twic«-bom  man  wlio  shall  thus  without  inli'rmiti^ion 
haTo  pBM«d  the  time  of  Lia  fltiideutuhip  ehall  a&teud  nSier 
death  to  the  moBt  exalted  of  rejjioua,  and  no  more  oguiu  spriug 
to  birti  in  this  lower  world. 

Thfi  following  passii^jea  are  from  Book  TV., "  Oii  Private 
Morals  " :  — 

"  Lot  n  lirahman,  having  dwelt  with  a  pr«cept«F  during  the 
first  <|iiart«r  of  a  man's  Ufe.  pass  the  aeooiid  iiuart«r  of  liiiuiun 
Life  in  his  own  house.  wLea  ho  haa  contraot«d  ii  kgiU  tonrriiLgp. 

"  He  must  hve  with  no  iujurj",  or  with  llio  leiiat  jwiwih!.)  in- 
jury, to  Fuiimulwl  hcinjpt,  hr  punning  those  m«anif  of  gaining 
HiilMiit(^uc<i.  wliich  uro  etrictljr  proscribod  by  law,  except  in 
tini<!X  of  iliKtn'KD. 

"  IjRt  him  say  what  Ja  tnie,  but  let  him  say  what  ia  plean- 
ing ;  let  him  speak  do  diaagFc«able  truth,  nor  let  bim  spe«k 
Bgrtvnble  fulsobood  ;  thie  is  a  primeval  rulei 

*•  Lot  liiiu  say  '  well  and  good,'  or  let  bim  say  '  well '  only ; 
but  let  liim  nut  maiutaui  fruitleaa  eimiity  and  ulteruutiou  with 
any  man. 

"All  that  depcndH  cm  another gircn  pnin  ;  and  nil  that  de- 
pond*  on  hinmelf  give*  plectHniv  ;  let  him  know  this  to  bo  in 
few  wnnU  the  dotitiltion  nf  plensiiro  nnd  pnin. 

"  And  for  whatever  purpowt  a  man  l)C8t«W8  a  gift  for  a  sim- 
ilar purpowi  be  shall  roecive.  with  due  honor,  a  similar  reward. 

"  iloth  ho  who  rcepoctfVilly  bestows  a  present,  and  he  who 
respectfVilly  accopta  it,  shall  go  to  a  scat  of  bUss ;  but,  if  they 
act  otherwise,  to  a  region  ef  horror, 

"  Let  not  a  man  l>e  proud  ef  hia  rigorous  devotion  ;  let  bira 
not,  having  sucrifloed,  utt«r  a  fulaehuod  ;  let  him  not.  tlioujfb 
injured,  iiiKult  a  priest ;  having  made  a  donation,  let  him  never 
pruclnim  it. 

"  By  fulsehoud  the  tacrifioe  Iwmmoi  vain ;  by  pride  the 
merit  of  devotion  in  liwit ;  by  iiiHiilling  pricnts  life  in  dimiit- 
iahcd  ;  and  by  pniolniming  a  hirguM  its  fruit  in  drKtroyod. 

"  Fur  in  his  poAsn^  to  the  iieit  world,  noithcr  bis  fatboi, 
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nor  his  mother,  nor  his  wifev  nor  his  aDn,  nor  his  kinsniDQ  wilt 
remain  lila  company  ;  bis  virtue  atune  will  adhere  to  him. 

"Siiij;lo  is  each  man  horn;  Mingle  he  dies;  siuj-le  ho  re- 
ceives ijie  rcwitrd  uf  his  good,  aud  single  the  puuiaUuieut  of 
his  evil  dL«dH. 

Trom  Book  V.,  •■  On  D;et " :  — 

" The  tnioo-boni  man  wh"  has  intciitionallv  witcn  a  muah- 
room,  tlio  flesh  of  a  tame  Im^,  or  «  toirn  cuck,  a  leek,  or  aa 
onion,  or  pLrlic,  is  degraded  ininioiliately. 

"  But  having  nndesiguedly  tasted  either  of  those  sii  things, 
he  must  perfonu  the  ponauce  ainlapaim,  ot  the  obfindriyana, 
which  kuchontes  practise ;  for  other  tJiin^  be  must  fast  a  whole 
day. 

"  One  of  thoM  harali  pcnuneca  culled  prfjS[JUtva  the  twioe- 
born  man  miiHt  ncrfomi  luinnallv,  to  purify  biui  mmi  tht'  un- 
known taint  of  illii^it  fofn] ;  but  be  munt  do  purticiilur  )x::iani:e 
for  snc'h  fi>od  intentionally  catttn. 

"He  wh"  injiircM  no  animnt<sl  CTmtnro  nhnll  fttljiiri  n-ithoiU 
lmrd)ihi|.>  whatever  he  thinks  of,  whatever  he  strives  for,  what- 
ever bi.>  fixes  his  mind  on. 

"  Flesh  meat  cannot  be  procnred  without  injury  to  auimals, 
and  the  slaughter  of  auiiuald  obslrui^tB  tbv  path  to  beatitude  ; 
from  flcsli  niL-ut,  therefore,  let  umii  ubHlain. 

"  Attentivi'ly  ctxiHidcrinj;  the  fomintion  of  t)odiuH,  and  the 
death  or  i-i>nl)ni-roent  of  eiitbndicd  iipirits,  let  hiiu  abstain  from 
eating  flexh  meat  of  any  kind. 

"Not  a  mortal  cxiiftw  more  ninfnl  than  he  who,  without  an 
oblation  to  the  manca  or  the  god«,  desires  to  enlarge?  bis  own 
flesh  with  the  flesh  of  another  creiituro, 

"  Ity  subsisting  on  pure  fniit  and  on  roota,  and  by  estin^f 
sneh  gmini  as  are  eaten  by  bcnnits.  a  nian  rrapx  not  so  high  a 
rewnrd  us  by  careftilly  aVistainiof;  from  auimol  food. 

"  In  liiwfiilly  tastbij;  meat,  in  drinking  fermented  liquor,  in 
cnrL'wiiiig  women,  there  is  no  turpitude:  for  to  sucb  enjoy- 
ments men  are  naturally  pront",  but  a  virtuous  abstineuee  ttvui 
thorn  produces  a  signal  oomiienmition.  , 

"  Siiirn-d  bmniing,  aiisti.-re  devotion,  fire,  holy  nliment,  earth, 
the  :uincl,  wnUrr,  smearinc  with  eow-dung,  air,  proiuTilied  acta 
of  religion,  the  sun,  and  time  are  pnriticrs  ofcinliodii'd  spirit*. 

"  IJiit  of  all  jnire  things  purity  in  acquiring  wealth  is  pro- 
nounced the  mo»t  excellent ;  since  he  who  gnins  wealth  with 
clean  hands  in  truly  pure  ;  not  ho  who  is  purified  merely  with 
earth  aud  water. 
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"  By  forgiTetuim  of  injuricis  the  teumed  tm  j>urifi«d ;  by 
liberality,  those  who  huvi;  nci^'Iorted  tboir  duty ;  by  [nous 
modilalion.  thoso  who  hnvc  xeurct  fiiults;  by  <l«vuiit  niuttBrity, 
tltose  who  best  know  the  Veda, 

"Budiea  are  cloansod  by  wat«r ;  the  mind  i«  purified  by 
truth  ;  the  vital  spirit,  by  theolo^  and  dovotioD  ',  tho  under- 
standing,  by  clear  knowledgp, 

"  No  Hucritice  ia  allowed  to  women  Apart  fVvm  thoir  hua- 
bknda,  no  retiKiuuH  rite,  uo  fiistiii^' ;  aa  far  ouly  ea  a  wife  honors 
her  lord,  so  fur  shu  in  cxalt^  in  heaven. 

"A  fiiithfiil  wifu,  whu  wiabca  to  attain  in  heaven  the  mau- 
Binn  of  her  hiishnjtd,  muHt  ilu  nuthiug  uiikind  to  him,  ho  bo 
living  or  dead. 

"  Let  her  cmaoiftto  hor  body  by  living  vohmtiirily  on  piiro 
flnwora,  root*,  and  fniit ;  but  let  her  not,  whun  hor  lord  is  do- 
cenacd,  oven  pmiiitiinCT  tho  nftmo  <if  miother  iimn. 

"  Let  her  contimio  till  death  forgiving  all  injiiricn,  purfomi- 
inc  harsh  duties,  avoiding  every  senstial  plwuiuro,  and  chnor- 
fuily  [imctiaiiig  the  inuom|mrablo  rules  of  virtue,  which  have 
beeii  followed  by  auuh  wonaeu  aa  were  devoted  to  one  only 
faiulmud." 


The  Sixth  Bonk  of  the  Ijiws  of  IVTanu  relat«8  to  devo- 
tion. It  sBenia  that  the  ItmhinaiiH  were  in  tho  habit  of 
becoming  ascetics,  or,  aa  the  liornan  Catholics  wouhi 
siiy,  filtering;  itoIiKioii.  A  BmhtnaD,  or  twicc-bom  man, 
who  wiidn-s  to  become  an  ascetic,  must  nbumhtn  hia 
home  and  family,  and  go  to  live  in  the  forest  His  food 
mu9t  be  roots  and  fruit,  hia  clothing  a  liark  garment  or  a 
skin,  he  innst  biilliu  nioniing  ajid  evening,  and  suffer  his 
Imir  to  ffntw.  Wa  iiui!(t  sjK>nd  his  time  in  reading  the 
Veda,  with  a  mind  intent  on  the  Supreme  Being,  "a 
perpetual  giver  but  no  receiver  of  Kil^i  vith  tender 
affection  for  all  animated  iMxUes,"  lie  is  to  perform 
vurious  8iicritici.i8  with  oH'erings  of  fruits  and  tlowera, 
practise  austerities  by  expnsing  himself  to  heat  and  cold, 
and  "for  the  purpose  of  uniting  his  a'lul  with  tho  Diviiiu 
Spirit  he  must  atudy  the  Upanishads." 

"  .V  limhinnn,  having  gbufHcf I  off  bin  body  by  these  modes, 
which  (trt-nt  lui^s  pmctiae,  anil  becoming  void  of  sorrow  and 
fiur,  Is  oia)t«d  into  the  divine  ostwaco." 
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"I.ct  htm  not  wiRh  for  di^utli.  Let  liiia  not  wiidi  lor  IiTa. 
Lot  him  rxpvct  hiit  ni)[ioiiited  tiin«,  Mt  tii«  hired  nvmuit  ei- 
pecU  hi*  w»^^." 

"  McKlitAtiiig  111!  the  Supreme  Spirit,  withmit  «ny  fliirthly  d«- 
ur«,  witli  nn  >.-r-mpani»n  l>iit  ht»  own  aoul,  lot  him  Utb  iu  this 
wmlct  ai>ekiiig  ihv  bUw  of  tho  ii«xt." 

The  aiiciiiirit«  is  to  l)eg  food,  but  fmly  onco  a  day ;  if  it 
is  not  given  tt>  him,  he  must  not  be  sorrou'fuL  and  if  he 
recttives  it  he  must  not  be  glud ;  he  is  to  mcditat4]  on  the 
"suhtlu  indivisible  vssuoce  of  the  Suprijine  Bitiiijr,"  hi;  is 
to  be  cuoful  uoC  to  de»boy  the  life  or  tiie  smallest  inst^tct, 
•III)  he  mu.st  make  atonement  for  the  death  of  ttioite 
which  he  haa  ignorantly  destroyad  by  making  six  sup- 
preasions  of  lits  breath,  n.'peatin>;  ut  tlie  same  time  the 
triliteral  syllable  A  U  >I.  He  will  Ihu.-)  at  last  become 
unitt'd  with  theEtvnial  Sinrit,  and  his  good  duods  will  be 
iulieritt'd  hy  those  who  love  him,  and  liia  evil  deeds  by 
those  who  hat«  him. 

The  Seventh  Bimk  relates  to  the  duties  of  mlurs.  One 
of  these  is  to  reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wickeil. 
The  Keniua  of  punishment  is  a  son  of  Hrabma,  ntid  has 
a  body  of  pure  light  I'uniahnient  is  an  active  ruler, 
governs  all  maDkiud,  disfwnses  laws,  preserves  the  race, 
and  is  tlie  perfectiuti  of  justite.  Without  it  all  classes 
would  ImwHiic  c<)riiipt,  all  btttricnt  would  fall,  and  there 
would  be  tfttjil  cimfiision.  Kiiij.-n  are  to  rc^jwct  ttic  Bmh- 
itian^  mii.it  shun  vices,  mu.it  sv-lect  good  finmsidlora  and 
brave  sokllers.  A  King  must  lie  a  father  to  hia  peii]>le. 
^\'llfin  he  goes  to  war  he  must  observe  the  niles  of  honor- 
able wartiare,  muf-i  not  uso  poisoned  arrows,  strike  a  fallen 
enemy,  uor  one  who  sues  for  life,  nor  one  without  arms, 
nor  one  who  sum^udeRi.  lie  is  not  to  take  too  little 
revenue,  and  so  "cut  up  his  owni  root";  nor  too  niiieh, 
aud  so  ■'  cut  up  the  wot  of  others  ";  he  is  to  lie  severe 
when  il  is  nocessar^*.  and  mild  when  it  Is  necessary. 

Till-  Kij,'htli  Book  relates  to  Civil  and  criiiiinal  law. 
The  lliija  is  to  hold  liis  court  every  day,  assiMed  by  his 
Itralimans,  and  decide  causes  concerning  debts  and  loans, 
sales,  wa',jc8,  contracts,  boundaries,  slander,  assaults,  lar- 
Wiiiy,  robbery,  and  otiier  crimes.    The  Baja, "  understand* 
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ing  what  is  expedient  or  inexpedient^  Imt  contiidering 
only  wliiit  ix  law  or  not  law."  sliuuid  examine  all  disputes. 
Hi!  «m«t  i>niU'(!t  iin[mituck'il  wwidcu,  restore  propurty  to 
ita  rightful  owner,  not  encourage  liti^tion,  and  decide 
according  to  the  rules  of  law.  Th«se  rules  correspond 
very  nearly  to  our  law  of  evidence.  "Witnesaes  are 
warned  to  »pcuk  tliu  truth  in  all  cases  hy  the  considera- 
tioD  that,  though  they  may  Uiiiik  that  none  see  them,  the 
gods  distinctly  see  Uiem  stud  also  tlie  g])iril  in  their  owu 
breasts. 

"  Tho  sold  itself  is  its  own  witness,  the  soul  itself  is  its  own 
refuge ;  nfTirnil  not  thy  ooiiBCioiis  soul,  tlio  supreme  lutcninl 
witn<«s  of  mcD." 

*'  The  fruit  of  every  virtuoUB  set  vliich  thou  hast  done,  0 
good  niau,  since  tliy  birth,  fthall  depart  from  tiiee  to  the  duga, 
if  thou  deviate  from  the  tmlh." 

'•  O  frieuii  to  virtue,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  which  is  tlie  siioio 
with  thyxi'lf,  rcMidex  in  thr  Imwixu  purjiirtuully,  and  in  nn  all- 
luiowiiig  iuKpcctor  of  thy  (^dnttiin  or  wiokedncM." 

•  Tlie  law  tlieu  proceeds  to  descrihe  the  ptnishments  which 
the  jriKla  would  inflict  upon  fabe  witneasts ;  but,  curionaly 
enou;^;!),  allows  false  nilnesa  to  be  ;^ven,  from  a  l)enevolent 
motive,  in  order  to  save  an  innocent  man  from  a  tymnt 
This  is  adled  "the  venial  sin  of  iN-Hnviileiil  falneiiood." 
Tlie  iHHik  then  procewls  to  diiicrihe  wei(iht*«  and  lueas- 
urea.  and  the  rate  of  ifsury,  which  is  put  down  as  five  per 
oent.  It  forbids  compoimd  interest.  Tiie  law  of  deposits 
occapies  a  larf^  sjiace,  as  in  all  I'^t^rn  countries,  where 
iovestment«  are  ditTioult,  A  gotnl  deal  is  said  about  the 
wages  of  -stTvanta,  (-sitecially  of  those  hired  to  keep  cattle, 
and  their  resjiousiitilitiea  The  law  of  slander  is  carefully 
laid  down.  Crimes  of  violence  are  also  minut4;ly  dcAcrilM'd, 
and  here  the  Lex  Talumia  cumos  in.  If  a  man  strikrs  a 
human  being  or  an  animal  so  as  to  intlict  much  [inin, 
Ite  shall  be  struck  him-telf  in  the  same  way.  A  man 
is  allowed  to  correct  with  a  small  stick  his  wife,  son,  ot 
servant^  hut  not  on  the  head  or  any  noble  part  of  the 
body.  The  Brahmans,  however,  arc  x^^^tiuctwl  by  special 
laws. 
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"  N«ver  Bhall  the  king  flnjr  n  Bmhinon,  thongh  conrictcd  of 
ull  [HiHBible  crime« ;  let  liim  banish  the  offender  from  his 
reulm,  but  wilh  aU  hia  property'  aocure  aiid  his  body  uahurf 

"  Nil  grimier  crime  ta  known  on  c&rth  thiu)  flaying  a  Itrah- 
man  ;  tinii  thu  king,  therefoix^  muot  sut  even  form  in  his  mind 
tlie  idvn  of  killing  m  pricttt." 

The  Ninth  Book  relatoa  to  women,  to  fiiinilies,  ami  to 
th«  law  of  cask's.  It  aUkiea  tliat  women  tuust  bu  ki:jjt  iu 
a  state  of  duitcudeuce. 

"Their  fiithcTB  protect  them  in  childhood;  their  biialmnda 
jirotuct.  thcin  in  youth  ;  their  Kunft  protvot  thum  in  age.  A 
woman  is  never  (it  for  indcipvudcnuu.'' 

It  is  the  duty  of  men  to  watch  and  {nmrd  women,  and 
very  unravoTable  opinioiiit  aru  vxprussod  couceniing  the 
fcmulu  charaotur. 

"  Women  liAve  no  business  wilh  the  teit  of  the  Voda ;  this 
is  fully  nettled  ;  therefore  having-  no  knowled|>e  of  eipjatoiy 
toxtx,  Minful  women  must  ho  nu  foul  us  fidochood  ititelf.  This 
ia  ft  tixcd  kw." 

It  is,  however,  slatt'd  that  pood  women  become  like 
(^dosses,  and  sliall  be  joined  with  their  husbands  in 
heaven ;  and  tliat  a  man  i:;  only  perfect  when  lie  consiiite 
of  three  person*  united,  —  his  wife,  himself,  and  his  son. 
Manu  abo  attributes  to  ancient  Itmhmans  a  maxim  almost 
verlially  the  same  as  that  of  the  IJihle,  namely,  "  The  hna- 
band  ia  even  one  person  with  his  wife."  NothinK  ia  said 
by  Manu  concernini;  the  cremation  of  widows,  but.  on  the 
Other  hiind,  minute  directions  are  given  for  thu  Ijehavior 
of  widows  during  tlieir  life.  Direetionii  art;  siUn  given 
concerning  the  marriage  of  daughters  and  sons  and  their 
inheritance  of  property.  The  rest  of  the  book  ia  devoted 
to  a  further  description  of  crimes  and  punishments. 

The  Tenth  Book  relates  to  the  mixud  cbssus  and  times 
of  distreaa. 

The  Eleventh  Book  relates  to  penance  and  expiation. 
In  thia  book  is  mentioned  the  remarkable  rite  which  con- 
sists in  drinking  the  fermented  juice  of  the  moon-plant 
(or  acid  asclupias)  with  religious  ceremonies.  This  Hindu 
facramcnl  began  in  the  Vedic  age,  and  the  Sanhita  of  the 
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Sama-Veda  consists  of  liynins  lo  bo  8iin»  at  tlM  XOOOn- 
plunt  sacrifice.*  Tliis  ci^^rc-itiony  is  slill  i)mcliMd  oetti- 
SJOOiUy  in  India,  and  Dr.  Haug  has  tasted  thia  sacred 
beven%e,  which  he  describes  as  aatrinyent,  bitter,  intoxi- 
cating, and  very  disagreeable-f  It  is  stated  by  Manu 
timt  no  one  has  a  ri^ht  to  dnnk  this  sacrud  juice  who 
(iocs  not  projicrly  provide  for  his  own  household.  Ho 
cncmimyes  sacrific&s  by  declaring  that  they  are  higldy 
nieritiirions  and  will  expiate  sin.  Involuntary  nins  re- 
ciaire  a  much  lighter  penance  tban  those  coniinitt«d  with 
knowledge.  Criiuea  cuminittcd  by  Brahmans  require  a 
less  scvisru  penance  tban  those  i>crf'onacd  by  otiicrs ;  while 
th{j:K  comiuiltA^d  against  Bndiinaiis  involve  a  much  deeper 
guilt  and  ret^uire  severer  j>enaiice.     TUe  law  declares :  — 

"  From  hit  high  birth  nlonu  ii  Rrahmnu  in  an  object  of 
y«]enttion,  even  to  deitjeii,  and  hia  duclunxtiunit  are  dcoinve 
erideuee." 

"A  Bmbiiian.  who  ha^  performed  an  expiation  with  his 
whole  mind  fixed  on  Ciud,  jnirifiuii  his  suuL" 

DrinluDK  intoxicating  liquor  (except  in  the  Soma  sacri- 
fice) is  strictly  prohibited,  and  it  is  even  duchni.'d  that  ft 
Bmhinau  who  tastes  intoxicatin;;  liquor  sinks  to  the  low 
caste  of  a  Sudra.  If  a  Ibulnuan  who  lias  ta-tted  the  Soma 
juice  even  smells  the  breath  of  a  man  who  has  been 
drinking  apirita,  he  must  do  penance  by  rejientinj;  the 
Gayatri,  suppressing  hia  breath,  and  eating  clarilicd  butter. 
Next  to  Brahmans.  cows  were  the  objects  of  reverence, 
probably  hecausc.  in  the  OJirHtwt  timr«,  the  Aryan  race,  as 
nomads,  depended  on  thi»  animal  for  food.  He  who  kills 
a  cow  must  perfonn  very  severe  penances,  anioug  which 
ate  tliese :  — 

"  All  day  ti«  muitt  wait  on  a  hcnl  of  cows  and  stand  quaff- 
ing the  diiitt  TniiM!iI  hv  thoir  hnof*  ;  at  iiitrbt,  haviiij;  servilely 
attdxlcd  tlintn,  be  must  ait  near  and  gtmnl  tb«m." 

"  Fn-);  from  jnsaion,  bo  must  stand  while  they  xtnod,  follow 
when  they  movo,  and  bo  down  noor  them  when  they  Uc 
down." 

•  Spi-  lr»iiil»tion  of  the  Sanhita  of  tho  Suiui-Veda,  Iiy  tlw  Ber.  J. 

t  Uu  Miilltr,  -  Chiia,"'  VoL  I.  p.  JOT. 
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"  Bj'  thu«  T«tttiif[  OD  ft  li«nl  for  three  ntontlw,  he  vbo  has 
kUlsd  «  oow  utoDca  for  his  giiUt." 

For  such  offences  as  cuttinj*  down  fniit-trees  or  grasses, 
or  killin;;  insocts,  or  ii]juTiii<;  m-dUcqI  crcMurvs,  the  pen- 
ance iH  Ui  repeat  so  man)'  U:xt»  of  Uie  Ve<la,  to  eat  dim- 
fied  butter,  or  to  stop  Ibe  breath.  A  lov-bom  man  wlio 
ti«ata  a  Bmhtnan  disreapectfuUy,  or  who  even  overcomea 
him  in  ar^uuent.  must  fast  all  day  and  fall  prostnite  liefora 
him.  Hv  who  ntrikes  a  Bntlimiin  shull  remain  in  hell  a 
tliousatiil  yeiiw.  Great,  Iiowcvcr,  is  the  power  of  sinowe 
devotion.  By  repentance,  open  confession,  reading  the 
Scripture?,  alraagivinjr,  and  rBforniation,  one  is  reli-ased  from 
guilt.  Uevotion,  it  is  said,  is  equal  to  the  performance  of 
all  duties ;  and  even  the  souU  of  worms  and  inswts  and 
T^;ctHht(«  attwi)  hcavcii  hy  the  powiT  of  do'oltuu.  But 
especially  great  is  Uie  sanctifying'  inlliieuce  of  tli«  Vcdos. 
Ho  who  can  repeat  the  wlmlo  of  the  l!ig-Veda  would  bo 
free  from  guilt,  even  if  lie  had  killed  tiie  inhahitaiits  of 
the  tltree  worlds. 

TliL'  last  book  of  Manu  ia  on  tranami^tion  and  final 
hcatiliulc.  Tliv  principle  is  taTo  laid  down  that  every 
human  action,  woid,  and  thought  Ixmrs  its  ujipropriate 
IVuit,  good  or  evil.  Out  of  the  heart  pructtud  threu  sins 
of  thought,  four  sins  of  the  tongue,  and  three  of  the  body, 
namely, covetous, disobedient,  and  atheistic  thoughts ;  scur- 
rilous, false,  frivolous,  and  uukiud  words;  and  actious  of 
theft,  bodily  injur)-,  and  licentiousness.  He  who  controls 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  is  called  a  triple  oom- 
iiuindi»r.  There  are  three  qualities  of  tlie  soul,  giving  it  a 
tendency  to  goodness,  to  passion,  and  to  darkness.  The  first 
leads  to  knowledge,  the  second  to  desire,  the  third  to  sen- 
suality. To  the  first  belong  study  of  Scripture,  devotion, 
purity,  self-command,  and  obcdieno«L  From  the  second  pro- 
ceed liypficritical  actions, anxiety,  disobedience,  and  self-in- 
dulgence. The  third  produces  avarice,  atheism,  indolence, 
and  every  act  which  a  man  is  ashamed  of  doing.  The  ob- 
ject of  tlie  first  quality  is  virtue ;  of  the  second,  worldly 
success;  of  the  third,  pleasure.  The  sonls  in  whit.li  the 
first  quality  is  shih«iiiii  rise  after  death  to  the  wmdilion 
of  deities  ;  tliose  in  whom  the  second  rules  pass  into  the 
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bodies  of  other  men ;  wbila  Uiose  tinder  the  domimon  nf 
tiM  thud  become  b«a«t«  and  vegetables.  Muiu  prucevds 
to  expound,  in  great  deCoul,  tliw  lav  of  tmiiMiiiigration. 
For  great  sina  one  is  condemned  to  pass  n  great  iimny 
times  into  the  bodies  of  dogs,  inaects,  spiders,  gnake»,  or 
giaasus.  The  change  has  relation  to  tlie  crime :  thus, 
he  who  8t«^s  gmiii  shall  be  bom  a  rat ;  he  who  steals 
meat, ft  vulture;  those  who  indulge  in  foibiddca  pliwrnn^ 
of  the  sensea  ahaU  have  their  senses  made  acute  to  endure 
iutenfte  pain. 

The  Iiighest  of  all  xnrtiies  is  disinterested  goodness, 
perforiDod  from  the  love  of  God,  and  bosDd  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Veda.  A  ndigioua  action,  performed  from 
[hope  of  reward  in  this  world  or  the  next,  will  give 
one  a  place  in  the  lowest  heaven.  But  he  who  perfomis 
good  actions  without  hope  of  reward,  "  perceiving  the 
supremi.'  soul  in  all  bEriiigs,  and  all  bt-iiig^  in  the  su- 
preme soul,  fixing  his  iiuod  on  Cod,  approaches  the 
divine  nature" 

"  Lot  f  vnrv  Itmbman.  with  fixed  attcntinn,  ponnidnr  nil  na. 
tun  iM  viisting  in  the  Divini;  Spirit ;  tUl  wurliU  a»  wAtcd  in 
I  him  ;  he  alone  ae  tlio  wh<>!e  nMoinblugo  of  god*;  nod  ho  the 
author  of  all  human  actions." 

''  Let  him  consider  the  supremo  omnjprceont  intolligoDca 

&a  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  universe,  by  whoni  alone  it  ei- 

ista,  an  inconiprebenaible  spirit ;  pervading  all  beinj^'s  in  tlve 

elemental  forma,  and  causing    them  to  pass  through  birth, 

tcrwlh,  and  deoav,  and  so  to  revolve  like  the  wheels  of  a 

-car." 

"  Thua  the  man  who  }>orceives  in  his  own  soul  the  supreme 
^aoul  prtsent  in  all  creatures,  acquires  e<iuantniity  toward  them 
hlU,  aiul  kIixU  be  nbKolved  iit  tost  in  tho  highest  esscuue,  uvea 
that  of  the  Almighty  him«ell'." 

Wo  have  given  these  copious  e.ttm«t3  from  the  Bmh- 
manic  law,  becauite  tliis  code  is  so  ancient  nod  authentic, 
and  contains  tJie  bright  consummate  tlower  of  the  system, 
bafoie  decay  began  to  come. 
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^G.  T/u  Thm  Hindoo  l^lltm  of  J^ilomphg.—Sdnih^ 
Fixfati/a,  and  Xifam, 

Duncker  says  •  tJuit  the  Indiiin  systems  of  ptiilosopby 
WCK  produced  in  the  sixth  or  seventli  centttiy  ImjIoto 
Christ.  As  the  ^at«m  of  Uiiddha  iniptiea  tlie  existence 
of  the  Sdnkhya  philusopliy,  thu  kttvr  muGt  have  preceded 
Buddhism.'!'  Moreover,  Ka])ilu  und  hi»  two  princii^K's  im 
diKlinctly  mcnUoned  i»  thi;  Ijiws  oI'  Mnnu^  ftiiil  in  thu 
later  llpani»liada§  This  brings  it  to  the  Biahmana  period 
of  Max  Miiller,  B.  c.  600  to  B.  a  800,  and  probably  still 
earlier.  I>r.  Weber  at  <Hie  time  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Kapila  and  Buddha  wore  the  saiwa  jwrson,  but  ufU-rward 
retraclvd  thiu  opinion,  fl  Colelmwku  say.*  thnl  Kiipik  is 
mentioned  in  Uie  Veda  ibt^lf,  but  intiuintes  that  tliia  ia 
prohnhly  another  sa^e  of  the  same  uarae.5  The  sage  was 
even  considered  to  bo  an  incpmation  of  Visdinii,  or  of 
Agni.  nie  Vedauta  pliilosophy  is  aUo  said  by  lAasen  to 
be  mentioned  in  tiie  Liiws  of  Manu."*  This  system  la 
founded  on  the  U|mnis)ind3.  and  would  soeui  to  be  later 
than  that  of  Kupila,  since  it  criticises  his  s^'aten],  and 
d«votes  much  space  to  its  confutation. 'ft  But  Duncker 
regards  it  us  the  oldest,  and  already  bepnnin;;;  in  the 
Upanishads  of  the  Vedas.JI  As  the  oldest  works  now  ex- 
tant in  both  systems  ai*  later  than  their  origin,  this  ques- 
tion of  date  can  only  be  determined  fmni  their  contents. 
Tliat  which  logically  precedes  the  other  must  be  chrono- 
logically the  oldest. 

TliL>  Siinkhj'a  system  of  Kapila  is  oontainad  in  many 
works,  but  notably  in  the  Kariku,  or  Sdukbya-KiLrikii,  by 
Iswartt  Krishna.    This  consists  in  eighty-two  utemorial 

•  Oi'w:!!!?!!!*  drr  Arfpr,  Buch  V.  j  8. 
t  l«wn.  t.  830, 

;  lAvn  of  Msnu J.XIt.  SO)  ipcak*  oT  ",tlie  two  prindple*  of  mtun  in 
tb«  ijliilamplij  of  tCiipila." 
i  Dtiiji.*kFr.  u  kliOTe. 

11  Mullrr.  Antiont  SaniibHt  Lltrmtnrr,  p^  lOt 
i  Colcluookr.  MiBculliLnitout  Ktwy^  I.  8t9, 
"  Ijwrn,  I.  «.1«. 
■H  ColebfoakB,  1.  350   352. 
U  I>unck«r,  i.  304  (Uiinl  dUtJOD,  1847). 
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B,  vith  a  commenfur}-.*  The  Vcdanta  i«  coDtaint-d  in 
fiu$  Sutras,  tliu  U{>antMhu'ls,  iind  especially  tlie  Itnitimu- 
Satiu  atlriiiiilfil  u>  \'yaAa.-f-  Tim  Nynya  is  to  be  found  in 
the  SiitrsA  of  (iotaina  iiiid  ('anattat 

Tlieae  three  systems  of  Hindoo  philosophy,  the  Sankhya, 
the  Nyaya,  and  the  Vudiinta,  n-ach  fur  back  into  & 
misty  twilight,  whicli  leaves  it  doubtful  wh«n  tlivy  heji^ 
or  who  were  their  real  aiitliors.  In  some  i>oiut«  they 
agree,  in  othere  they  are  widely  oppoded.  They  all  agree 
in  having  for  their  objuct  delivL-niiice  from  the  eviU  of 
time,  cliftngo,  sorrow,  into  an  eternal  rc'st  and  peace. 
Their  uim  is,  lliurofori-,  n*it  nien-ly  »i*c!tihitivc,  but  i>raC' 

^tieaJ.  All  ayree  in  considering  existvnoc  to  ho  nu  evil, 
tihderatanding  by  existence  a  life  in  time  and  apace.  All 
are  idealists,  to  whom  the  world  of,  sense  and  time  ia  a 
delusion  and  snarL-,  and  who  r«f^rd  the  Idea  as  the  only 
eubstance.  All  u^ree  in  iicceptiii';  the  fact  of  lninsmi> 
gratton,  the  cessatiun  of  which  hriti>;s  final  deliverance. 
All  consider  tliat  tlie  means  of  this  delivemncc  is  to  be 
found  iu  knowledge,  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  reality 
as  oppo.ted  to  appearance.    And  all  are  held  by  Hreh- 

^SUuiA.  who  consider  themselves  orthodox,  who  honor  tlie 
/edas  above  all  other  btioks,  pay  complete  respect  to  the 
Hinduism  of  the  day.  pcrfomi  Uie  daily  ceremonies,  and 
observe  the  usual  caste  rules. §  Tlie  systems  of  philos- 
ophy supplement  the  ni^ligioua  worship,  hut  are  not  in- 
tended to  dustrrty  it  Tlie  \''edantist8  hold  that  while  in 
truth  there  is  but  one  Ood,  tlie  various  forms  of  worship 
in  the  Vedas,  of  Indra,  Afn",  the  Maruta,  etc.  were  all  in- 
tended for  those  who  could  not  rise  to  this  stiblJmo  niono- 
lietsm.  Those  who  lielieve  in  the  Sitnkliya  maintain  that 
though  it  wliolly  oiiiiu  (iod,  and  i.<i  called  "the  system 

[vithout  n  <iod,"  it  merely  omits,  but  does  not  deny,  the 

'Divine  exi8tence.*|| 

*  The  fidnVtivB-KilriVi.  trBnulitod  by  Coltbraokn.    Oxford,  1837. 

't  E)Mv  on  tliii  VixlitnU,  by  Chunder  t>utt.     CalcotU,  1SS<. 

:  Coll^ltKikn.  I.  202. 

f  Thr  it-li^noH  AhiwitU  of  HInda  Phflowihy  i  A  PrfM  Kmv,  \^ 
3of\<\i  MuHpiis,  I),  43.  Loiiilon,  ISSO.  8m  BUa  DUlogOM on  tbe  Hioil* 
rhilnwitJiy,  bj  Krv.  K.  M.  BaasrJMk,     Loiidou,  1861. 

1  UulleiUi,  p.  H. 
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Each  of  them  philosophies  has  a  Bpectilativa  and  a  pnc- 
tical  sidv.  Thu  spccutilive  piohkiui  is,  How  did  the 
oaivtne  coine  1  Tl>«  ]>mctical  probleoi  is.  How  shall 
man  be  delivered  frem  evil  1 

In  nnsweriD^  the  limt  question,  the  Vedanta,  or  Mi- 
mansa  doctrine,  proceeds  from  a  single  eternal  aud  unonv 
oted  I'riuciple ;  doclorin);  that  thoru  is  only  OME  hciag 
in  th(!  onivenu,  Gml  or  Itmhoi,  and  Uiat  ti\  else  i»  >U,va> 
or  iliusioQ.  Tlie  StinlchyA  aocepta  two  eternal  and  un- 
creiited  su1>Rtaiirfii,  Soul  and  NataiK.  The  Nvaya  aaflumes 
TURK);  eternal  and  uncreated  substances,  —  Atoms,  Souls, 
and  (iod. 

The  solution  of  the  second  problom  is  the  same  in  ftU 
three  Bystems.  It  is  by  knowlcd^  that  thv  imul  it  «niaii- 
e)iiBt4Kl  from  body  or  matU-r  or  nature.  Worship  is  in- 
AOequate.  though  not  to  be  despised.  Action  is  injurious 
ntlwr  than  beneficial,  for  it  implies  deaire.  Only  Imovl- 
edge  can  lea<l  to  entire  rest  and  peace. 

According  to  all  throe  systems,  the  traniiniigration  (J 
the  soul  tliroujjb  diSerent  bodies  is  an  evil  resulting  from 
duaire.    As  long  as  the  soul  wishes  anything,  it  wilt  con- 
tinue tn  migrate  and  to  stitTer.     \\1icu  it  gathers  itself  up , 
into  calm  insight,  it  eeaaea  to  wander  and  finds  repose; 

The  I'tdatita  or  Munansa  ia  supposed  to  be  referred  to 
in  Manu.*  iftnuenaa  means  "searching."  In  its  logical 
forms  it  adopts  tlie  method  so  common  among  the  scho- 
lastics, in  tirst  stating  the  question,  then  giving  the 
objection,  afU^-  that  tlie  reply  to  the  objection,  and 
laiilly  tlie  cnnc]u.sioii.  The  fiml  part  of  the  Miinausa  re< 
latea  to  worship  and  the  eeremonies  and  ritual  of  the 
Veda.  The  second  part  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Itrahma. 
Brahma  is  the  one,  eternal,  aijsohile,  unchangeable  Iteiiig. 
He  uiifoMs  into  the  universe  as  Cn:ati>r  jfntl  Cri'atoil.  lie 
becomes  fii^t  vllmr,  thi'ri  air,  then  tii\-,  then  wat^-r,  tlieu 
varth.  From  these  five  elements  all  lx)dily  existence  pro- 
ceeds. Bouls  are  sparks  from  the  central  lire  of  Brahma, 
•e^rated  for  a  time,  to  be  absorbed  ag^n  at  last. 

Brahma,  in  bis  biglicist  form  as  I'ara-Brahm,  stands 
for  the   Absolute    Reing.     The  following  extract  from 

•  Dnnoker,  1.  20S.     Hb  refen  U>  Mwu,  II.  160. 
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lilt  Sini*<Te(la  (aft^T  Haul's  tmnalaticH))  exproftnpR  thin : 
*  Th«  generatioD  of  Brahma  was  before  all  ages.  unl'oldiu|{ 
himaelt'  evermore  in  a  beautiful  gloiy ;  cvciythin"  wbicH 
U  highest  aitd  cvcrytbiii^  wliicli  is  deepest  beloi^  to  hiiu. 
Bcin^'  anil  Nulrltciiigare  unveiled  tlirough  Bnluok." 

Tliu  I'ollowiii^  passage  is  from  a  UpauUhad,  translated 
by  WindischmanQ :  — 

"  How  can  any  one  teach  conceminf;  Urahma !  he  is 
neither  the  known  nor  thv  unknown.  That  wliich  cauuut 
[be  expn-.'wcd  ))y  words,  hut  tliruujjh  which  all  cxprcsiioD 
comet,  this  I  know  to  be  Kralima.  That  which  canuot  he 
tbousht  by  the  mind,  but  hy  which  all  tliinldng  comes, 
this  I  know  is  Itmlima.  That  which  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  eye.  hut  by  which  the  eye  m-tw,  is  Bnihnia.  If  thou 
thinki'st  that  thou  ciin&t  know  il,  then  in  tnith  thou 
knowt-at  it  very  litll«.  To  whom  it  is  unknown,  he 
knows  it ;  but  to  whom  it  is  koown,  he  knows  it  not." 

This  also  is  from  Windischmann,  from  Uio  KntJioka 
ITlKinitihad :  "  One  cannot  attain  to  it  tlirough  the  word, 
thrtmgh  tho  mind,  or  tlin>u<rh  tliv  eye.  It  ia  mily  reached 
Viy  him  who  says, 'It  is  '  It  is*'  He  perceives  it  in  its 
eaaenca  It«  esaenoe  appears  when  one  perceives  it  as 
it  ia." 

The  old  German  expreaaion  Istigkeit,  according  to  Bun- 
sen.  coTTvsponds  to  tliis.  This  also  ia  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah as  (jiven  to  Most*  from  the  buminfjbush:  "And 
God  said  unto  Moses,  I  aw  thr  I  am.  Thus  sbalt  thou 
say  unto  the  chiUlmn  of  Israel,  1  am  hath  sent  me  unto 
J-OU."  The  idea  ia  tliat  God  alone  really  exists,  and  that 
'  the  root  of  all  being  ia  in  him.  This  is  expm'^scd  in 
another  U[>aiushad :  "  lie  wno  E.KI3T8  is  tlie  root  of  all 
creatures;  he  \>iio  i:xi»tb  is  ihuir  fouiidation,  and  in  him 
tthmrmt.'* 

In  the  Vedanta  philosophy  tliis  speculative  pantheism 
is  canietl  further,  lliua  speaks  Sankara.  the  chief  tcaclicr 
of  the  Vedanta  [ihilosophy  {"  Colebiwike's  I'*says  "J :  "  I 
am  the  yreJit  Brahma,  euirnul.  pun.-,  free,  one,  constant, 
happy,  existing  witliout  end.  He  wlio  ceases  to  contem- 
plate other  things,  who  retires  into  solitude,  annihilates 
liii  desires,  and  suhjccta  his  passions,  he  undenilands  Uuit 
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Rl>irit  19  tlie  One  and  the  Kt<^maL  The  wise  man  anni- 
hilatoa  all  sensible  things  iu  spiritual  things,  and  contem- 
platfs  tlial  one  Spirit  who  resembles  pure  space.  Bmbma 
it)  wilbout  size,  quality,  ctiantctt-r,  or  division." 

According  to  this  philosuphy  (sa>-a  Buusuii)  the  world 
is  the  Not-Being.  It  is,  aays  f^nkara,  "  apjieiiiaiice  with- 
out lieing ;  it  is  like  the  deception  of  n  (iream."  "  The 
soul  itself,"  he  adds,  *'  has  no  actual  being." 

There  is  an  essay  on  Vcdautism  in  a  book  published  in 
Calcutta,  1854,  by  a  young  Hindoo,  Shoshec  L'bundcr 
Uutt,  which  describes  the  tivatiou  «a  procecdinj;  from 
Maya,  in  tliis  way:  "  Uissatislied  with  his  own  siiUtudo, 
Brauina  feels  a  desire  to  create  worldi,  ami  then  the 
volition  ceases  so  far  as  be  is  concerned,  and  he  sinks 
again  into  his  apathetic  hajtpiuess,  while  the  desire,  thus 
willed  into  cxist«iico,  ft.ssuiues  au  active  c!ianict4:r.  It 
becomes  Maya,  and  by  this  wa.i  ttie  univerae  created, 
witliout  exertion  on  the  part  of  lirahnuL  Thta  pMsing 
wish  of  Brahma  carried,  however,  no  reality  with  iU 
And  tlie  creation  proceeding  from  it  is  only  an  illusion. 
There  is  only  one  absolute  Unity  really  existing,  and 
existing  without  plunility.  But  he  is  like  one  asleep, 
Krishua,  in  the  Git^i,  says :  ' Tlicse  works  (the  uni\er8c) 
confine  not  me,  for  I  am  like  one  wlio  sitteth  aloof  imin- 
tepcsted  in  them  all."  The  univei^e  ia  therefore  all 
illusion,  hokling  a  position  between  something  and  noth- 
ing. It  is  real  aa  an  illusion,  but  unreal  as  being.  It  ia 
not  true,  because  it  has  no  essence;  but  not  fidse,  be- 
muse its  existence,  even  as  illation,  is  from  (Jml.  The 
Vcdiiiita  declares ;  '  From  tiie  highest  state  of  Itrnbma  to 
tlift  hiwest  condition  of  a  straw,  all  thiiijjs  are  delusion.' " 
('huniier  Uutt,  however,  contnwiictB  Bunsen's  assertion 
that  the  soul  also  is  an  illusion  according  to  the  Vednnta, 
"  The  soul,"  lie  says,  "  is  not  subject  to  birih  or  death,  but 
is  in  its  substance,  from  Brahma  himself,"  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  Vednnta  regards  the  individuation 
of  the  soul  as  from  Maya  and  illusive,  but  the  sulat^inco 
of  tbc  soul  is  fn>m  Brahma,  and  destined  to  be  absorbed 
into  him.  As  the  I>ody  of  man  is  to  be  resolved  into  iw 
material  elemeula.  so  tho  soul  of  man  is  to  bu  resolved 
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into  Brahma.  This  substance  of  the  soul  is  neither  bora 
oor  dies,  iior  is  it  n  tiling  of  which  it  can  be  said, "  It 
was,  is,  or  sliall  be."  In  the  Gita,  Krishna  tells  Arjaa 
that  he  and  tbe  other  princes  of  the  world  "  never  wen) 
not."  • 

The  Vedantist  philosopher,  however,  though  h«  con- 
siders all  sotds  as  eniaiinLiun.s  from  Gud,  <k)ea  nut  belicvij 
that  all  of  them  will  relnrn  into  God  at  death.  Tho^  only 
who  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  God  are  rewarded  by 
nlnorption,  but  tbe  rest  continue  Ut  mi^^te  from  body  to 
body  so  lontt  as  Uiey  n.-maiu  unqtialititd  for  the  sauiu. 
"  The  knower  of  God  bccoini-s  God."  Tbia  union  with 
the  Di-ity  is  tbe  l<Jlai  loss  of  |>cnnnal  idftntity,  and  is  the 
atliiiiimi.-iit  of  the  highest  blisa,  in  which  are  no  grades 
and  from  which  is  no  return.  This  absorption  comes  not 
from  good  works  or  ponauces,  for  these  confine  the  soul 
and  do  not  bbenvte  it  "  The  conlinemcut  of  fettcrt  is  the 
same  whether  tliw  cliaiii  he  of  ;;old  or  iron."  "  Tlie  knowl- 
edge which  realizes  that  evvTythiug  is  fimhm  alone  lib- 
erates the  HOuL  It  annuls  the  effect  both  of  our  virtues 
«nd  vice*.  We  tiavcrse  thereby  both  merit  and  dcmwrit, 
tlie  heart's  knot  is  broken,  all  doubts  are  split,  and  all  our 
works  perish.  Only  by  perfect  abstraction,  not  merely 
from  the  sanscs,  but  also  t'rtmi  the  thinking  intellect  and 
by  remuiuin;;  in  thu  knowing  intellect,  doe-i  the  devotee 
become  identified  with  Bralini.  He  then  remains  as  pure 
gla.s.s  wht^n  the  shadow  has  left  it.  Ho  hve»  destitute  of 
pas.iion:^  anil  affectious.  He  lives  sinless ;  for  as  water 
wets  not  tbe  leaf  of  tbe  lotus,  so  sin  touclies  not  him  who 
knows  (Jod."  lie  stands  in  no  further  need  of  virtue, 
for  "of  wliat  use  can  be  a  winnowing  fan  when  the  sweet 
southern  wind  is  blowing."  His  meditations  are  of  this 
sort:  "  I  am  Ih-ahin,  I  am  life.  I  am  everloating,  perfect, 
soli-ex  latent,  undivided,  joyful." 

If  therefore,  uccordiiit;  to  this  sj-stem,  knowledge  alone 
uniti.-s  tbe  soul  to  Go<l,  the  '{uestion  comes.  Of  what  use 
are  acts  of  virtue,  penances,  sacrificea,  worship?  The 
answer  is,  that  they  eBect  a  happy  transmigration  from 

*  Th«  nha)[nTat-Qib^  ut  tfuode  in  the  Uahs-Blunta,  ia  ui  sathority 
iritli  iLu  V«UiiIut& 
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liie  lower  fwntw  of  bodily  life  to  higher  onea.  They  do 
not  aouuuijiliith  the  great  eud,  which  is  abeorptioii  sud 
escapo  from  Maya,  but  ttiey  prejMre  the  way  tor  it  by 
eausiitg  cue  to  bo  bom  iu  a  liii;h«r  vondittoo. 

Tl]o  sixMind  sjiitvui  uf  (ihiloso^iy,  thu  Suukhjn  of 
Kn|>ilu,  is  foundi.-d  uol  on  uiit;  priiicii'le,  like  Uie  Vedauta, 
but  on  two.  Auoonting  to  the  sevi-nty  nphorUiuA,  Nature 
is  oue  of  theae  priuciplea.  it  in  uncreated  and  eteruaL 
It  is  OIK,  active,  civating,  noit-iDteUi^ent.  The  other  oS 
the  two  principles,  also  uucreatml  and  eternal,  is  Soul,  or 
latlier  Souls.  Souls  am  luaiiy,  jKiMive,  not  cn.'utivc,  ia- 
toUi^ut,  aikd  in  all  things  tJie  opposite  to  Natiii-b.  But 
trom  tlie  union  of  the  tvo  all  the  \iaible  universe  pro- 
ceeds, accortling  to  Uie  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

God  uot  being  reco^iized  in  this  systetn.  it  is  often 
called  alheisni.  Its  ai>!Uin«i)t,  to  show  Uiat  uo  one 
perfect  bein^  could  create  the  uiiivci«e,  is  this.  Dusire 
implies  want,  or  imperfection.  Accordiiigly,  if  God  desired 
to  civnlo,  he  would  be  unablo  to  do  so ;  if  he  was  able,  he 
would  uot  desire  to  do  it  In  ncitlier  case,  thcrcforc,  could 
Got!  liavt  crpaled  the  univt'nic.  TIic  gods  are  spoken  of 
hy  Uic  usual  uaiues,  Bnibnta,  Iiidni,  etc.,  but  arc  all  finite 
beiitgtt,  belonging  to  the  order  of  liiiniau  souls,  ttiough 
superior 

Kvery  soul  is  clothed  in  two  bodies,  —  the  interior  origi- 
nal IkmIv,  the  individuali/ing  force,  which  is  etema!  as 
itself  and  accompaniea  it  tlirouRh  all  its  mit^tions  ;  and 
the  inaterinl,  secondary  body,  made  of  the  five  r;Ienienf«, 
ether,  air,  lire,  water,  and  earllL  The  original  body  is 
subtile  and  spiritual.  It  is  the  office  of  Nature  to  liberate 
the  Sonl.  Nature  is  not  what  we  perceiw  by  the  senses, 
but  an  invi^tible  plastic  principle  behind,  which  must  be 
known  by  the  iotcllett.  As  the  Soul  ascends  by  good- 
ne«8.  it  K  frevd  by  knowledge.  The  final  result  of  this 
emancipation  is  the  certainty  of  non-existence, — "  neither 
I  ani,  nor  is  aught  mine,  nor  do  1  exist."  —  which  soems 
to  be  the  same  result  as  tlint  of  ll^el,  Bein^  =^  Not- 
Being.  Two  or  three  of  the  apliorisnis  of  the  Karika  are 
as  follows :  — 

"  LIX.     An  a  dancer,  baring  oibibited  herself  to  the  xpccta- 
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tor,  doiista  from  th«  dmicc,  ao  does  NatuM  deaiet,  having 
m&nifostod  horsoir  to  th«  tjoul." 

"  LX.  Uciierriiis  Nature,  endued  with  qualities,  diiea  by 
mauifitld  mcaus  nccompliiib,  withuut  beiielit  (to  iwrself ),  the 
wish  of  untn^teful  Soul.  deT<»d  of  qualities." 

"  LXI.  Notbiug,  iu  my  opUiion,  is  mure  gentle  than 
Nature ;  uiice  aware  of  having  W»  soen,  tluj  dueu  not  *^a 
vxjioHc  herself  (o  the  giize  of  Suul." 

"  LXVI.  Soul  dusistti,  liucuutie  it  has  seen  Natiuv.  Nature 
deiiiata,  bucause  the  lias  lieen  eucd.  In  tticir  (lacrc}  union 
there  is  nu  motive  for  creation." 

Accordingly,  tho  result  of  knowlud^e  is  to  put  an  end 
to  ercntifju.jind  tn  leave  the  Soul  emandpntud  Troni  de«in!, 
from  chaujje,  from  the  material  body,  in  a  Ktat«  which  is 
Being,  but  tiot  Existence  (^eese,  not  exuten;  Seyn.  not 
D&-6eyn). 

This  Siinkhya  philosophy  becomes  of  great  importance, 
vhen  we  coiiaider  that  it  was  the  undoubted  source  of 
Buddhism.  This  doctrine  which  we  have  been  describing 
was  the  baais  of  Buddliisni.* 

M.  Cousin  has  called  it  the  ecusualism  of  Indiaii-  but 
certainly  without  propriety.  It  is  as  puruly  ideal  a  doc- 
trine a«  that  of  the  Vedas.  Its  two  eternal  principles  are 
both  ideal.  The  plastic  force  which  ia  one  of  them, 
K«pila  distinctly  declares  caunot  be  perceived  by  the 
sensefl.*  Soul,  the  oUior  ct<.-nifd  and  uiicronted  principle, 
who  "  ia  witness,  solitary,  byslaiider,  speclutur,  and  piis- 
Bive,"§  is  not  only  spiritual  it-^tdf,  but  is  clothed  with  a 
spiritual  body,  within  the  niatt'rial  body.  In  fact,  the 
Karika  declaix*  the  inntjrial  universe  to  be  the  result  of 
the  coiitn<rt  of  the  Soul  with  Nature,  and  consisls  in  chains 
with  which  Nature  binds  herself,  for  the  jnirpose  (uiicoii- 

*  Rurnnuf,  liitmliirtion  &  rilintnire  du  Buddliinne  lodivn,  1.   511, 

CM.      Hi'  Kiivi  Ihnt  Siikyi-Unni   br)inn  hi«  farwr  with  the  idoiu  of  the 
f(tiiikliyii|>lillo»oiiliT,  iiimnolT.  «li«mw  (>(  (Kut :  ninllipHoily  and  ptirfnily  of 
liiiiiinri  hi.iiIh  ;  iiti  I'dmial  jiWlic  nitluri' ;  lianiinil|(ntiaii  ;  Biicl  Nltraiu, 
or  (Ifltvi-rniic.  bv  k  iiu(v1i^l|E^. 
+  (.'oiim  il<-  I'llistuire  >la  I'hiloRO].hl^  I.  300  (Puu,  182S) ;  quoUd  bv 

Hirdwirk,  t.  sn. 
J  Karikn,  8.     "  It  is  nwiii^  to  tho  lubtillr  of  KUon  ....  thU  it 

ia  not  npiiri^lirnilMl  by  tliB  ■■•UDViV.'' 

jJUnlu,  19. 
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scioua)  of  deliverinff  the  SouL  "Whea  by  a  process  of 
knowled^  the  SoiJ  looks  through  these,  and  |>eTceives 
the  ultimuU  priociplo  beyoiid,  the  mat«rial  universe 
oeasas,  aud  both  Soul  and  Nitlurc  ore  cDiuuci]mt4^'d.* 

On«  of  the  (IctiRitioiis  of  lh«  Karika  will  call  U>  mind 
the  fourfohl  division  of  tlie  universe  by  tl)e  CTeat  ihiiikcr 
of  Ihft  ninth  century.  Erij,'ena.  In  Ins  work,  "itl  ^(bt 
^iptaiiei.  he  asserts  ihut  thuro  is.  (1.)  A  Kutunj  wbich 
creates  and  ia  not  viuntvd.  (2.)  A  Nuturu  which  is 
created  and  creates.  (3.)  A  \Uui«  whicli  is  created  and 
does  not  create  (4.)  A  Nature  which  neither  oreates 
nor  is  created.  So  Kapihi  (Karika,  3)  says,  "  Nature,  the 
root  of  all  things,  is  pro*iuctivB  but  not  a  pnHluction. 
Seven  principles  are  protluttions  and  prodiii-'livi;.  Six- 
teen are  productions  but  not  productive.  8uul  in  ueitJter 
a  production  nor  prwlnclivii" 

^f^.  Muir  (Kan.skrit  Texts,  Part  III.  p.  96)  quotes  the 
following  passages  in  proof  of  tlie  antiquity  of  Kapila,  and 
the  re.ipect  paid  to  his  doctrine  in  verj-  early  times : — 

Sret,  Vpanithad.  "  Tlie  God  n'lii)  Kiiporiiitmds  every  mods 
of  iirodtiutiuii  and  all  fumis,  who  formeirlj'  nourished  with 
variouH  knowledge  bin  nun  Knpiln  th«  riahi,  and  behold  him  at 
hU  Iiirtli." 

"HhaiKtvat  Parana  (I.  S,  10)  makes  Ka{>iln  an  iiionmatJon 
of  Viwihmi.  In  his  fifth  incamatioi),  in  thu  form  of  Kapihi, 
he  declared  to  Aaiiri  the  Sankhya  which  dolioos  the  collection 
of  principles. 

"  Bh-i^tfit  Puratui  {IX.  8,  12)  rotates  that  Kapila,  being 
attacked  by  the  soua  of  King;  Hanpirm  destroj'cd  them  with 
fire  which  iHiiiu'd  tVotn  hi*  body,  itut  the  nutlwrof  thePimuia 
deiiiua  tliut  UiIh  uiih  done  in  tu{/fr.  '  How  could  the  mge,  by 
whom  tliu  ntnitiK  ship  of  the  Saokhya  was  lainiulicd.  on  which 
the  muu  xi't^lcing  emancipation  croesos  the  ocean  of  vxistmoo, 
eutertiiin  the  distinction  of  IViendand  Too' I" 

The  Siinkhj'a  system  in  abo  ftoqueutly  mentioned  in  the 
MahalianiUu 

The  Nyayn  sj-stcm  differs  from  that  of  Kapila,  by 
assuming  a  third  el^trnal  and  indestructible  principle  as 
the  basis  of  matter,  namely,  Atonu.    It  also  aasumes  the 

•  K.rik»,  SS,  82,  «^  M. 
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r^mlAence  of  a  Supreme  Soul,  Bralima,  who  is  almighty 
'im.  hUwimi  It  ogrws  wiih  Kupila  in  mukiti<j  uU  m{>i» 
eternal,  and  distmct  from  bmly.  lis  evil  Ui  be  ovviuumo  • 
19  (he  flRine,  niuiiely,  traitRini^ration ;  and  its  method 
of  release  is  the  same,  namely  Buddhi,  »r  kDowledge.  It 
is  a  more  dialectic  system  thau  the  others,  and  is  ratiier 
(rf  the  nature  uf  a  lu^^ic  than  u  pldlosuphy. 

Mr.  Bnnvrjua,  iu  his  DJalit^ius  uu  the  Hindu  pliiloHOpliy, 
oon»idei9  tlie  Buddliists'  system  as  closely  rufleinlfliiijj 
the  Nyaya  system.  He  repards  tlie  I!iiiidhi.st  Nirvana 
as  equivalent  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Nyaya  syotom. 
Apavaign,  or  einaucipatioii,  is  declared  in  tliis  philoso- 
phy tu  liu  final  dulivcraiico  from  pain,  birth,  activity, 
fault,  and  false  notions.  Kven  so  the  Pali  diwtrinul  Ijooks 
apeak  ef  Nirvana  as  an  exemption  from  old  age,  di:^- 
ease,  and  death.  In  it  desire,  aut^r,  and  ignorance  are 
consumed  by  tlie  fire  of  knowledge.  Here  all  selfish 
distinctions  of  mine  and  thine,  all  evil  thoughts,  all  slan- 
der auJ  JBdlousy,  are  cut  down  by  the  weapon  of  knowl- 
cdfjc.  Here  we  hav«  an  experience  of  immortuUty  which 
is  cussatioa  of  all  trouble  and  perfect  felicity,* 


§  7.  Oriyin  of  tJie  Hindoo  Triad. 

There  had  gradually  grown  up  among  the  people  a  woi^ 
ship  founded  on  that  of  the  ancient  Vcdas.  In  the  West 
of  Itidiii,  the  god  Kudra,  mentioned  in  the  Vedic  hymns, 
had  hvnn  tninsfDnnod  into  Siva.  In  the  Kij;-Veda 
Kudm  is  sometimes  the  name  for  Ayiii.^  He  is  described 
as  father  of  the  winds.  He  is  the  same  as  Maha-deva.  He 
is  fierce  and  beneficent  at  once.  He  presides  over  inodi- 
cioat  plants.  According  to  Woljcr  (Indische  Stud,.  II.  19) 
he  is  the  Storm-God.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  I'l-ofos- 
aor  Whitney.J  Hut  his  worship  ^'mdually  extended,  until, 
under  the  name  of  Siva,  the  Uestroyer,  tie  became  one  of 

*  Qaotnd  fmn  tlio  LaliU  TJilan  in  I)ulo(tacii  on  the  Hindu  FhllMi- 
mhjr.  It;  Iter.  IL  M.  Bancijca.  London  :  Williuni  and  KoidpM. 
1801. 

t  Hair.  Ranikrlt  TniU.  Port  IV.  p.  SSS. 

t  Jounisl  Am.  Orieot,  Sao.,  111.  31S. 
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the  phucipiil  duitieD  of  India.  Mvaiitimc,  in  ihe  voUi-y 
o(  Ui<;  Gnii)^,  a  umilar  devution  liail  gmwu  up  for  ihe 
V«(licgO(i  VitiCHNi;,  who  in  hke  maiiu^r  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  rank  in  Uie  Jliiidual'aiitheon.  He  had 
been  elevated  to  Uie  choncter  of  a  Frivud  and  I'rotector, 
gitV-d  with  tuild  attribtltes, and  wunihippud  eis  the  life  of 
KalurL*.  liy  aci-epliug  thv  popular  wuraltij),  the  Bnili- 
aium  were  able  to  opiKJ»e  Kuddliism  with  succeiis. 

We  liave  no  doubt  that  the  Hindoo  Triad  canie  from  the 
effort  of  the  BiahnianB  to  uuite  all  India  in  one  worship, 
and  it  may  for  a  time  have  succeeded.  Images  of  the 
^Dtitnurltt.  ur  Uireo^faceil  Gi»l,  are  frequent  in  India,  und 
is  Mill  the  object  of  Bnihnuuiical  wurehip.  Hut  be- 
thia  practical  motive,  the  tendency  of  thought  is 
firays  toward  a  triad  of  law,  force,  or  elemental  substance, 
w  the  hc»t  explanation  of  the  universe.  Hence  there  have 
been  Triads  in  »o  niuuy  n^ligions :  in  Egj'pt,  of  O^Wc  thu 
Creator,  Ti/piton  tlie  iH'atroyer,  and  Jlonu  the  Preserver; 
in  I'cRtia,  of  Ormazd  the  Crtutor,  Ahrimati  the  Destroyer, 
and  Mithni  the  lieston^r;  in  Buddliism,  of  Suihiha  tlia 
I>ivine  Man,  JJharmma  the  Word,  and  Stmi/ha  Hie  Com> 
munion  of  Saints.  Simple  monotheism  does  not  long 
satiBfy  t.he  speculative  intellect,  because,  though  it  accounts 
for  the  harmonies  of  creation,  it  leaves  its  diseords  unex- 
plained. But  a  dualism  of  opjKisine  force*  is  found  atill 
more  unsatisfactory,  for  Uic  world  docs  not  apiN-ar  to  he 
such  a  scene  of  utter  warfare  and  discord  as  this.  So  the 
mind  comes  to  nt'cept  a  Triad,  in  which  the  unities  of  life 
•ud  j^owth  proceed  from  one  element,  the  antu^nisms 
from  a  si-cund,  and  the.  higher  harmonics  of  reconciled  op- 
positions from  a  third.  The  Brahmanical  Triad  aroae  in 
the  same  way.* 

Thus  f^w  up,  from  amid  the  spiritual  pantheism  into 
which  all  Hindoo  n.'ii{;i(in  socnied  ti»  luive  settled,  another 
Bystcra.  that  of  the  Trimurtti.  or  Divine  Triad  ;  the  Indian 
Trinity  of  Brahma,  i'tgchnu,  and  Siva.    This  Triad  ex- 

*  Even  in  tb«  erKininatlrnl  Tonna  nt  lh«  (Wiiikrit  rrrXt,  thi*  itinvfold 
tondency  of  Ihouchtin  imlirHtKil,  It.  Iiiu  hti  ii<:(ivi\  iMutivv,  uikI  middle 
vi^M  (lil">  that  01  Ihc  mgaaU  (inii'kl,  hikI  tliu  rulUx  acUuii  uf  iU  iiuddia 
*^ce  conoponda  to  tLo  UMloror  or  Pimrvvr. 
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pveseea  the  nnity  of  Croition,  Destruction,  and  Restora- 
Uon.  A  fotiniliitioii  for  lliU  already  exUted  iti  n  Vuilic 
sayiDg,  that  llie  lii^beat  being  exista  in  three  states,  that 
of  creation,  continuance,  and  destructioii. 

Neither  of  these  three  supreme  deities  uf  Bmhmaniara 
held  any  high  mnk  in  the  VeJus.  8ivii  ((j'iva)  docs  not  ap- 
pear therein  at  all,  nor,  acx'onlin^  tn  Ia'^ai^i,  ts  BnUima 
mentioiivil  in  the  Vedic  hymn.t,  Iml  tirst  in  a  Upanishad. 
Viflchnu  is  spoken  of  in  the  Kig-VecU,  hut  always  as  one 
of  the  names  for  the  sun.  He  is  the  Sun-(tod.  Hia  three 
steps  are  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset.  He  is  meiitiuued  as 
one  of  the  eons  of  Adili ;  he  is  odloil  the  "  widu-at^p- 
ping ,"  "  moasuTur  of  the  world,"  "  the  strong,"  "  ihu  de- 
livetwr,"  "  reuewer  of  life,"  "  who  seta  in  motion  the 
eevolutiona  of  time."  "  a  protector."  "  preserving  the  high- 
est heaven."  Evidently  he  begins  his  career  in  this  my- 
tholo;.;v  as  the  sun. 

ItK-tUMA,  at  first  a  word  meaning  prayer  and  devotion, 
becomes  in  Ihc  laws  of  Manu  the  primal  God.  first-bom 
of  the  ervation,  from  tho  self-existent  being,  in  the  form 
of  R  golden  egg.  He  became  tho  creator  of  all  things  by 
tlie  power  of  prayer.  In  the  struggle  for  ascendency 
vhicn  took  place  between  tlie  priesta  and  the  warriors, 
Biduna  naturally  became  the  deity  of  tlie  former.  But, 
masatiuie,  us  wo  have  seon.  the  worship  of  Vischnu  liad 
beou  extending  iUiAf  in  one  region  and  that  of  Siva  in 
anotlier.  Then  took  place  those  mysterious  wans  between 
tlte  kings  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  raoe.%  of  which  the  great 
epics  contain  all  that  we  know.  And  at  the  close  of 
tiKse  wHrs  a  coni{>njmise  was  apparently  accepted,  by 
which  Bralima,  Vischnu,  and  Siva  were  united  in  one  sn- 
preme  (liid,  an  areat<ir,  preserver,  ami  destniyer.all  in  one. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  thiit  Hindoo  Triad  wn8  the 
result  of  an  ingenious  and  successful  attempt,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Brahmans,  to  unite  all  clsssea  of  worehippera  in 
India  ngninst  the  Buddhists.  In  this  sense  the  Brahmana 
•dit«d  anew  the  Mahublianita,  inserting  in  that  epic 
pnaeingcs  extolling  Vischnu  in  the  fonn  of  Krishna.  The 
Oreek  accounts  of  India  which  followed  the  iuvMiou  of 
Alexander  speak  of  tJie  worahip  of  Hercules  as  prevaleDt 
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in  the  East,  and  hf  Hercnles  they  apparently  mean  the 
god  KrUbna.*  The  struggle  betwotin  the  Brahmans  and 
BuddhisU  laatcd  during  nitie  ceiiturivA  (from  A.  D.  500 
Ui  A.  D.  1400),  ciidiiiy  with  the  total  expuUion  of  Buddh- 
ism, and  th«  triuniphfttit  eslablishmeiit  of  the  'IVind,  as 
the  woraliip  of  India.^ 

Before  tliia  Triad  or  Trimurtti  (of  Ilmhma,  Vischnn, 
and  Siva)  tlienj  s«ctns  to  have  been  another,  consist- 
ing of  A^,  Indra,  and  Sur)-ii.I  This  may  ha^-e  given  the 
hint  of  the  second  Triat),  which  diNtril>uted  among  the 
Uiree  gods  the  attiibut^s  <if  Creation,  Destruction,  and 
Renovation.  Of  these  Itiuhnia,  the  ( 'reator,  ceased  soon  to 
be  pnimtar,  aiid  the  worship  of  Si\'a  and  Vischnu  as 
Krislmu  remain  as  the  popular  religion  of  India. 

Ono  part,  and  a  ver>-  curious  one,  of  Uie  worehip  of 
Vischnu  is  the  doctrine  of  tJie  Avatars,  or  incarnations 
of  that  deity.  There  are  ten  of  those  Avatars, —  nine 
hflvo  passed  and  one  is  to  come.  The  object  of  Vischnn 
is,  each  time,  to  savo  the  g'3tl»  from  destruction  impending; 
over  tliem  in  conBiMjiienci!  of  the  immonse  power  «c<iuircd 
by  some  king,  giant,  or  demon,  by  superior  acti*  of  nuKtcr- 
i^  and  piety,  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  extreme  spiritualism 
is  often  divorced  from  momli^ ;  and  bo  Uiese  extremely 
pious,  spiritual,  and  self-denving  giants  are  the  most  cruel 
and  tyrannical  muuslcrs,  who  must  bo  dcJslnjyed  ut  all 
hoxards.     Vischuu.  by  foix*  or  fraud,  ovcrwjines  them  alL 

His  first  Avatar  is  of  i\w  Fish,  tm  relalwl  in  the  Maha- 
bharata.  The  object  was  to  recover  the  Vedas,  which  had 
been  stolen  by  a  demon  from  llralima  when  asleep.  In 
ooDsequenoe  of  tliia  loss  the  human  mce  became  comipt, 
kind  were  destroyed  by  a  dt^lu^jo,  except  a  pious  prince  and 
seven  holy  men  who  wire  saved  in  a  ship.  Yischim,as  a 
large  fish,  drew  the  ship  safely  over  tlie  water,  killed  tlie 
demon,  and  recovflrp.d  the  Vedas.  The  second  Avatar  waa 
in  a  Turtle,  to  make  the  drink  of  immortality.  Tlie  third 
was  in  a  Roar,  the  fourth  in  a  Mun-Lion,  the  fifth  lu  the 
Dwarf  who  deceived  Bali,  who  had  become  so  puweiful 

*  Sh  Cnlrlimak*,  Jjunfn,  ka 

tlAM*n,  I,  53S;  II,  118. 

t  an  Muir,  tiutknt  TuiU.  r»it  IT.  p.  ISS. 
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by  aiwterities  as  to  conquer  the  goda  and  take  possessioD 
of  Ht»v«iL  In  the  eighth  Avatar  he  appears  as  Khahna 
and  ii  *he  ninth  aa  Buddlia. 

This  syetem  of  AvuUirs  is  so  pcoiiltar  and  eo  deeply 
rooted  ID  thu  »ystom,  Uml  it  would  seem  U>  indicaU;  some 
law  pf  Hindoo  lliouglit.  I'erhapa  some  explaiiatiou  may  bo 
reached  tlnia:  — 

We  observe  that, — 

Viachnu  doea  not  mediate  lietween  Hralima  and  Siva, 
but  between  the  deiUvti  and  tlte  lower  mcea  of  men  or 
demons. 

Tilt  il  iiT'jir  iiri-i  -  Tr  I  Til  a  certain  fate  or  neceasity  which 
is  »iii«'i!iii  Imili  (i.  y.iil.  and  inuu.  There  are  laws  which 
enable  a  man  lo  get  away  from  the  power  of  BrahnuL  and 
Siva. 

Ktit  what  in  this  neeeaaity  but  nature,  or  tlie  nature 
of  tilings.  tJie  laws  of  tbe  outward  world  of  at-tive  exist- 
ences i  It  ia  not  till  essence  becomes  existence,  till  spirit 
passes  into  action,  that  il  becomes  subject  to  law. 

The  dan^r  tbcu  is  from  the  world  of  nature.  The 
goda  are  pure  spirit,  and  spirit  i«  cvetythiu}^  Rut,  now 
and  tlion.  nature  srems  to  be  ixmutking,  it  will  nut  be  ig< 
nond  or  lost  in  God.  Personality,  activity,  or  liuman 
nature  rel>el  against  the  pantheistic  idealism,  the  abstract 
apiritualiam  of  this  sj'stem. 

To  conquer  body,  Viscbnu  or  spirit  entera  into  body, 
a^n  and  a^^in.  .Siiint  muMt  appear  as  body  to  destroy 
Nature^  Fur  (bus  is  shown  that  spirit  caiiiiot  be  excluded 
from  anything,  —  that  it  can  descend  into  the  lowest 
fonns  of  life,  and  work  in  law  as  well  aa  above  law. 

Kut  all  the  efforts  of  Brahmanism  could  not  arrest  the 
natural  development  of  tho  s\'stem.  It  passed  on  into 
polytheism  and  iihilatry.  Tliu  worship  of  India  for  many 
centuries  has  t>een  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects. 
Wliile  the  majority  of  the  Itrahmana  still  profess  to  recog- 
nize the  equal  divinity  of  Brahma,  Vischnu,  and  Si^-a,  the 
maaa  of  ttie  people  worship  Krishna,  Rama,  the  Linj-am, 
Mid  many  other  god*  and  idols.  Then  are  Hindoo  itthe- 
jata  who  revile  ^e  Vedas ;  there  ara  the  Kubirs,  who  aie 
a  sort  of  Hindoo  Quakera,  and  oppose  all  worship ;  the 
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RamriKiijaa,  an  ancient  sect  of  Vbchnn  wofshippcrs ;  the 
Samafntit,  living  in  monaateriea ;  the  Panthia,  who  oppose 
all  aiistfirities ;  the  Maharnjas.  whose  leligton  ocmsifits 
with  grpat  licentiousness.  Most  of  these  aie  worshippers 
of  Visclinu  or  of  Si\'a,  for  Bmhma-worsbip  luu  wholly 
disuppeunsd. 


§  8.  The  Spies,  (he  Puranaa,  and  nwdtm  Hindoo  Wor^ip. 

llio  Hindoos  have  two  great  epica,  the  liamaynna  and 
the  Mahabliurata.  each  of  immense  length,  and  very 
popular  willi  the  people.  Mr.  Talboj-s  Wht-clcr  hns  re- 
cently incorponilwl  both  opics  (of  course  much  abridged) 
into  Wis  Histoiy  of  India,  and  we  must  rafer  our  readers 
to  his  work  for  a  knowU-djie  of  theae  remarkable  poems. 
The  whole  life  of  ancient  India  appears  in  Miem.  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  unworthy  products  of  the  gumus  of 
that  great  nation. 

According  to  Lasflcn,*  tho  period  to  which  tlie  great 
Indian  epics  refer  follows  directly  on  the  Vedic  age. 
Yet  they  contain  passages  inserteil  at  a  much  later  epoch, 
probably,  indeed,  aa  lonj;  after  aa  the  war  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists  from  [ndia.f  Mr.  Talboys 
Wheeler  considers  the  war  of  Roma  ipd  the  Monkeys 
agaiiut  Itavaua  to  refer  to  this  conflict,  uud  so  makes  tjfic 
Immayana  later  Uian  the  Mahabhamta.  The  majority 
of  writers,  however,  differ  fVom  him  on  this  point.  The 
vriteni  of  the  Mababharata  were  eWdently  Btabmans, 
educated  under  tlie  laws  of  Manu.^  But  it  is  ver>-  diffi- 
cult to  fix  tlic  date  of  cither  jKiein  with  any  upproaeh  to 
accuruty.  Lo&'ten  has  proved  that  the  ^^aler  jiart  of  the 
Mulialilmnita  was  written  before  the  iH>iiticaI  establish- 
ment of  HuddhLtni§  Tlieae  epics  were  oriCTually  irans- 
mittod  by  oral  tradition.  They  must  have  oeen  brought 
to  their  present  forms  by  Itrahmans,  forlheir  doctrine  is 
that  of  this  priesthood    Xow  if  such  poems  had  been 
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coinpaied  after  tte  time  of  Asnlta,  when  BuddliUm  be* 
came  a  at&le  religion  io  India,  it  mtiat  have  been  often 
refenvd  U>.  Xu  Much  refiTeiiL-cv)  api.)tiiLr  iu  tlit^tu  ogjics, 
except  ill  some  golitary  ]iii^sii<{(^,  wliicti  are  evi<lt;ntly 
modera  ndilitionx.'  Hettce  tlie  epics  must  have  been 
compoBed  before  the  time  of  Bmldliism.  This  ai^rumeitt 
of  laasea'a  18  tliought  by  Max  MilUer  to  be  conclusive, 
and  if  so  it  disproves  Mr.  Tulbuya  ^Mieelor's  view  of  the 
ptirposc  of  the  Komaywio. 

Few  Hijidoos  now  read  the  Vedas,  The  Puranas  aud 
tlie  two  great  epiea  conatittite  their  aocred  boolcn.  The 
liamayana  contaios  about  fifty  thousand  lines,  and  is  held 
in  f^ieat  veneration  by  the  Hindoos.  It  describes  tli6 
youth  of  ICatna.  who  is  au  iiimiruation  of  Viscliuu,  bis 
banii<tiiaciil  and  rcvsidenci:;  iu  rcntral  India,  and  bis  W)ir 
wiUi  the  gianw  and  di-nwiis  of  the  South,  to  reixiver  his 
wife,  Sita.  It  prolabl^  U  founded  on  some  real  vrar 
between  the  early  Aryan  juvaderaof  Hindostan  and  tlie 
indit^euflUH  inhnbitanta. 

liie  Mahabharala,  which  is  probably  of  later  date, 
cont^ns  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  tli<msand  lines, 
aiKl  is  divided  into  eighteen  bwiks,  eacli  of  wliich  woubl 
make  a  lar^-e  vijnnie.  It  is  supjiosed  to  liave  Iwen  col- 
lected by  Vyasa,  who  also  collecttni  the  Vedas  and 
Puranas.  These  legends  are  very  old,  and  seem  to  refer 
to  the  early  histonr  of  India,  Tliere  appear  to  have  teen 
two  Aiyan  dynasties  in  ancient  India.  —  tbe  Solar  and 
Lunar.  Rama  belonged  to  the  first  aud  Bhanita  to  the 
second.  Panda,  a  de-trendant  of  the  last,  has  Rve  Imive 
sanit,  who  are  the  heroes  of  this  book.  One  of  tJiem, 
Arjuna,  is  especially  distinguished.  One  of  the  episodes 
is  the  famous  IJhagavat-gita.  Another  is  called  the  Brah- 
man's Lament.  Another  dc8cri))es  the  dulugi*,  showing 
the  tradition  of  a  floixl  existing  In  India  nianv  centuries 
before  Cliristv  Another  givejf  the  stoiy  of  Savitri  and 
Satyavan.  These  episodes  occupy  three  fourtlis  of  the 
poem,  and  from  them  are  derived  most  of  the  legends  of 

*  A«  of  the  Atli»i>it  in  Ihp  Kajimyan*.  Jjivuli,  who  lulviBwi  Knmii  tii 
duubcjr  bU  dflid  bthcr'n  cgninuiuLi,  on  the  ground  tlut  Uii  deui  asa 
BOthmk 
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the  Puranas.  A  su|)plcmcDt,  wluch  is  itself  a  lonmr 
poem  than  the  Ilinil  mul  OdyHsuy  combined  (wbich 
together  contain  almut  tliirty  ihoiiwutil  liiiiis),  a  the 
source  of  the  modem  worship  of  Krishna.  'J'he  wholo 
poem  represents  the  multilateral  character  of  Hinduism. 
It  indicates  a  higher  de>,Tee  of  civilization  than  ttiat  of 
till!  Homeric  poems,  and  dwcrilws  a  vtsl  \iiricty  of  fruits 
and  tliiwets  existing  under  ciilHire.  Tlie  chamctirs  are 
Dobter  and  purer  thiin  those  of  Homer.  The  )'iclun.4 
of  domestic  and  social  life  are  very  touchtng ;  children 
aro  dutiful  to  their  parents,  parents  carefiS  of  their 
cliiUlrcti;  wives  are  loynl  and  obedient,  yet  independent 
Id  tlieir  opiniomt;  and  jieiice  reigns  in  iLc  domestic 
circle. 

The  different  works  known  as  the  Puranaa  are  derived 
bom  the  same  relifpous  system  ns  the  two  epica.     Tliey 

Xt  the  cosmoijony  of  Uie  jwediB,  and  they  relate  more 
their  myth<diigjad  lej^cmls.  Siva  and  Vischnu  are 
alinoiit  the  sole  objeet«  of  worship  in  the  Puranas.  Tliere 
is  a  sectarian  element  in  tlieir  devotion  to  those  deities 
which  shows  their  partiality,  and  preve.ntit  them  from 
heiiis  authorities  for  Hindoo  belief  aa  a  whole.* 

The  I'uranas,  in  their  original  form,  beloiig  to  a  period, 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  a  wntury  bef()n)  the  Christian  era. 
They  grew  out  of  llio  conflict  Wtwetin  Buddhism  and 
Bmhinanism.  Tlje  latter  syKteni  had  otrennl  no  piTvomtl 
gods  1o  the  people  and  given  them  no  outwanl  worship, 
ami  tlie  masses  had  been  uninterested  in  the  abstract 
\'iew  of  l)i;ity  held  by  the  Brahmans,+ 

According  to  Mr.  Wilson.;  Iheru  are  eighteen  Puranas 
which  are  now  raid  by  the  common  people.  They  are 
read  a  great  dual  by  wt>nien.  Some  are  veiy  ancient,  or  at 
least  contain  fragments  of  more  ancient  Pumnaa.  The 
very  word  signifies  "antiquity."  Moat  of  them  are  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  Vischnu.  According  to  the 
Bhagavnt  P;inina,§  tlic  only  rea,sonal>le  object  of  life  is 

*  Piyfum  to  thn  Vliclinu  Paniut,  tmiiUted  b7  Untmco  Ilapnm  WU- 
MD.   London,  U64. 
t  Dunckw,  OMehIoht«^  kc.  tl.  31S. 
t  Pnboa  to  fait  Bn^iih  tniniiUtiun  of  dw  Vltcfasu  Pnika*. 
i  TniuiUtiKl  by  K  Burnour  into  Frwch. 
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to  mediUte  on  Vischnu.  Bmhma,  who  in  caJled  in  ono 
place  "the  cause  of  causes,"  proclaims  Vischnu  to  bo 
the  oiJy  pure  absolute;  essence,  of  which  the  universe  ift 
th«  »isuife»tiiLioii.  In  tlie  Viscliuit  PuraiiH,  Brahma,  at 
the  iietul  of  the  civls,  adores  Vischnu  as  the  Suiireme 
lieing  whoni  he  himself  cannot  undt- inland . 

Tlie  jiower  of  ascetic  penances  is  highly  extolled  in  the 
Puranaa,  as  also  in  tlie  epics.  In  the  Uh»<^vat  it  is  said 
that  Bnihnm,  by  a  pcQitcuoc  uf  sixteen  thousiind  years, 
created  tliu  universe.  It  is  even  told  in  the  liiiniiiyana, 
tiiat  a  aage  of  a  lower  cast«  became  a  Brahman  by  dint 
of  auateriti&s,  in  spite  of  the  gods  who  considered  such 
a  confusion  of  castes  a  breach  of  Jlindoo  eti(iuette.*  To 
prevent  liiiu  from  continiiinf;  his  devotions,  they  sent  a 
beautiful  nymph  t^i  tempt  hiui,  ami  their  dauj;hter  was 
the  famuli.-;  SiikuMtiila,  But  in  tlio  end,  the  ol»tinate  old 
ascetic  ci>n<{Ueri^'d  the  goAa,  and  w-hi>n  ibey  still  refused  to 
Itrahmaiii/.e  him,  he  lieyau  to  create  new  heavens  and  new 
gods,  and  had  alri^ady  made  a  few  stam,  when  the  tieities 
thought  it  prudent  to  yifhl,  and  allowed  liim  to  l)ecome  a 
Bnihman.  It  ia  also  mentioned  that  tlie  (Janges,  the 
sacrwl  river,  ia  the  course  of  her  wanderings,  overflowed 
the  .sai:rifii.:iid  groinid  of  unutlicr  jwwerful  ascetic,  who 
incontinently  drank  up,  in  his  au^r,  all  its  wahirs,  but 
was  finally  induced  by  the  per8ua.<«ions  of  the  grids  to  set 
the  river  free  again  by  discharging  it  from  his  ears,  Such 
were  the  freaks  of  ssij,^?^  in  the  times  of  the  I*uranas. 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete  example  of  piety 
divorced  frrjm  morality  than  in  these  tlieories.  Tlie  most 
wicked  demons  acf^nire  i>owor  over  goil.i  and  men,  by  de- 
vout asceticism.  Tiiia  jirinciple  ia  already  fnlly  developed 
in  the  epic  poems.  The  plot  of  the  itamayana  turns 
around  this  idea  A  Rajah,  Ravaiia,  had  become  so  pow- 
erful by  [(itcrilice  and  <ievot ion.  that  lie  oppressed  the  gods; 
compelled  Yaina  (or  Death)  Ui  retire  from  his  dominiona; 
comjMsUed  the  sun  to  shine  there  all  the  year,  and  the 
uiooQ  to  bo  always  full  above  his  Itaj.  Agni  (Fire) 
must  not  burn  in   his  presence;   the   Maruts   (^V'inds) 

*  Tli<>  Itnmnyuiik,  fcc,  hj  Honitr  Willkni*  Btdcn  Profcnor  of  Swi> 
Ant  »t  0*f<^  ' 
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must  Mow  only  as  ho  wishes.  IIo  cannot  be  bait  bj 
go<]«  or  dvinoDS.  So  VLtdiiiu  becomes  iiicamntu  as  Rama 
and  tlic  gods  bocomo  incarimte  an  Monkt^y^,  in  order  to 
destroy  him.  Such  vast  power  was  supjx)aed  to  l>o  at- 
tained hy  piety  without  morality. 

Tilt-  runiriiis  art!  derived  from  the  same  Bystem  as  the 
epic  pOL'ia^,  iiiiii  wvrry  out  fiirtht-r  tlic  samo  ideas.  Siva 
and  VUiJinu  are  aliiuwt  tlie  only  goda  who  are  worstiippcd, 
and  they  are  wnnihipiied  wiUi  a  sectarian  zeal  unknown  to 
the  epics.  Most  of  the  Puranas  contain  tJiese  five  topics, 
—  Creation,  Destruction  and  Jienovation,  the  (jeneatoyy  of 
tho  so*ls.  Heifins  of  the  Mantis,  and  History  of  the  :S>lar 
and  Lunar  nicw.  Tliuir  philoso|ifiy  of  crvation  is  derived 
fhrni  tlie  S4»khya  philosophy.  Pantheism  is  one  of  tlicir 
invariable  charecteristioR,  aa  tJii>y  always  idi-ntiiy  God 
and  Nature ;  and  herein  they  ditfer  from  the  system  of 
Kanila.  The  form  of  the  Puranas  is  always  that  of  a 
dialogue.  The  I'uranas  are  eighteen  in  number,  and 
the  noiitent^  of  the  whole  afe  stated  to  be  one  mil* 
lion  six  hundred  thousand  linai." 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  at  the  present  time  iaveiy 
difforent  from  that  of  the  Vedas  or  Manu.  Idolatry  is 
univorsal,  and  every  month  hns  its  special  worship, — 
April,  October,  and  Jiuiuaiy  b(!in>;  most  sacred.  April 
b^iis  the  Hiniiooyear,  I>urin<;  this  sacn-d  month  l»ind.i 
of  singers  go  from  liou.se  to  house,  early  iu  thtr  morning, 
singing  hymns  to  the  gods.  On  the  1st  of  April  Hin- 
doos of  all  cast«8  dedicate  pitchnrs  to  the  shades  of  their 
ancestors.  Tlie  jfirls  bring  tloweni  with  which  to  worehip 
little  ponds  of  water  dedicated  to  Siva  Women  adoru 
the  river  Ganf,'0-'«.  bathing  in  it  and  offering  it  flowers. 
Titey  also  walk  in  procefwion  round  the  banyan  or  saored 
tree.  'Hien  they  worship  the  cow,  pouring  water  on  her 
feet  and  putting  oil  on  her  forehead.  .Somclinies  they 
take  a  vow  to  feed*  some  [^mrticular  Ilrahmnn  luxuriously 
during  the  whole  mouth.  They  hatlie  their  idols  with 
religious  care  every  day  and  oiler  them  food.  This  lasta 
dnnng  April  and  then  stops. 

In  May  thu  women  of  India  worship  a  goddess  friendly 

*  Pf«bc«  to  tho  trvi«l>tiaii  urtb»  VUckau  Punaa,  hy  H.  H.  WOnb. 
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to  little  btibiffl,  nantnl  Shns-ty.  They  brins  the  infants 
to  bo  bLtnmul  by  imiuu  vuacrat^o  woman  before  the  iiiuigo 
of  tbv  goddtw,  whose  iiu!sseiiger  is  «  c«l.  Social  parties 
are  also  giv«n  on  th«Be  occasions,  altliough  tJie  lowor 
castes  are  kept  distinct  at  four  separate  tables.  The 
women  aUo,  not  beiiig  allowed  to  meet  with  t)ie  men  nt 
such  times,  huve  a  separate  otilcTt.iiiiment  \>y  ttiCDisclvcs. 

Thti  month  of  June  is  devoted  to  the  bath  of  Jug^cr- 
oaiit,  who  waK  one  of  the  iucanialions  of  ViscliiitL  Tbo 
name,  Jugger>naut,  means  Lord  of  the  Universe.  His 
won^p  is  comparatively  recent  His  idols  are  extremely 
vglf.  But  ihe  most  remarkable  tliin<;  pertiapa  about 
this  wor«]iip  is  that  it  doHtroys.  for  tlio  tiiiH-,  tlio  distinc- 
tion of  castes.  AVJiilu  within  tbu  wull»  which  sitrrouml 
the-tenipio  Hindoos  uf  every  custc  eat  together  fi-om  tJie 
same  dish.  Iltit  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  temple  this 
etiiiality  disappenrs.  'Die  ceremony  of  the  bath  originated 
in  tliis  tpgeiid.  The  idol  Jugger-naiit,  desiring  to  batlio 
in  tlie  Oangea,  came  in  the  fomi  of  a  boy  to  the  river,  and 
tJiea  gave  one  of  liia  golden  ornaments  to  a  confectioner 
for  something  to  vat  Next  day  the  omanicnl  was  mi»s- 
ing,  and  tlio  priests  could  find  it  iiowIictv.  But  tliat  night 
in  a  dream  tlic  god  rvvvalod  to  a  prieat  that  he  had  given 
it  to  a  ouTtitin  ounfcctioner  to  \>ay  for  liis  lunch ;  and  it 
beinL>  foimd  so,  a  festi\'ai  was  established  on  the  spot,  at 
whicli  the  idol  is  annually  liatli«d. 

The  other  fefltival  of  this  month  is  the  worship  of  the 
Ganges,  tlie  sacred  river  of  India.  Here  tJie  people 
corno  to  bathe  and  to  offer  sacrifices,  which  consist  of 
flowcis,  inceiLSC,  and  clnthe-a.  The  most  sacied  spot  is 
whore  tlie  river  enters  the  sea.  Before  plunging  into  th« 
water  each  one  confesses  his  sins  to  the  goddess.  (>n  (he 
surioco  of  this  river  cnst«s  kto  aIao  nlxilished,  the  holi- 
ness of  tlie  river  nmkinj^  the  low-caflt<>  man  also  holy. 

In  the  month  of  July  is  celebratt-d  the  famous  cere- 
mony of  the  car  of  Jugger-naut,  instituted  to  comint-mo- 
tate  tits  departure  of  Krishna  from  his  native  land.  Tlie^u 
cars  arv  in  tlio  fonn  of  a  pyramid,  built  scveml  stories 
high,  and  some  are  even  fifty  feet  in  height  Thi^y  are 
found  in  ever}'  part  of  India,  the  ofl'etiugs  of  wealthy  pco- 
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Ele,  and  some  contain  costly  statuea  They  are  drawn 
y  huiidruda  of  miHi,  it  bein<;  thuir  faith  tbat  each  one 
who  pulls  tti«  ro]x!  will  ct'rt^iinly  [^  to  tliu  heavuii  of 
Xrisliiiii  wIriu  lie  divx.  MuItiliiiK<8,  tlicitffore,  ci-owd 
arinmii  the  roi>e  in  order  to  imll,  and  in  the  exctt«Ri«nt 
they  sometimes  fall  under  the  wheels  and  are  crushed. 
But  this  is  accidental,  for  Krishna  doea  not  Aeains  tlie 
suffering  of  his  worshippers.  Ho  is  a  mild  divinity,  aud  , 
not  liko  the  fierce  Siva,  who  loves  sclf-torturo. 

In  the  month  of  Augiii^t  ia  celehmtod  Uie  nativity  of 
Krishna,  the  story  of  whose  birth  rosemhlea  that  in  the 
Gospel  in  this,  that  tlia  tyrant  whom  he  came  to  de- 
stroy sought  to  kill  him,  but  a  lieavenly  voice  told  tho 
father  to  Hy  with  the  child  across  the  Jumna,  and  the 
tyrant,  like  Hcnxl.  ktUod  the  infants  in  the  villatje.-  In 
this  month  also  is  a  feast  mxin  which  no  fire  must  be 
kindled  or  food  cooked,  and  on  which  the  cactus-tree  and 
serpents  are  worshipped. 

In  Sei)t«mber  is  U»e  great  festival  of  the  worship  of 
Doorgu,  wife  of  Si\'a.  It  commences  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  full  moon  and  Iast«  three  liays.  It  commemoratea 
A  visit  maile  by  the  giHJdcss  to  her  parenta.  Th«  idol  haft  ' 
throe  eyea  and  ten  hand.'*.  The  ceremony,  which  is  costly, 
can  only  be  celebrated  by  the  rich  people,  who  also  yive 
presents  on  this  occasion  to  the  poor.  The  image  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  of  the  rich  man's  house. 
One  Itmhnian  sits  before  the  image  with  flowers,  holy 
water,  incense.  Trays  laden  with  rice,  fruit,  aud  other 
kinds  of  food  are  })laced  near  the  image,  and  given  to 
the  Brahmans.  (Joats  and  sheep  are  then  sacrificed  to 
tho  idol  on  an  altar  in  the  yard  of  the  liouse.  When  Uie 
Iiead  of  the  victim  falls  the  jK'oplc  shout,  "Viclory  to 
thee,  O  mother  I"  Then  the  I»ells  ring,  the  tniriijuls 
sound,  and  the  people  shout  for  joy.  Tlie  latniis  ai-e 
waved  before  the  idol,  and  a  Brahman  reads  aloud  from 
the  Scripture.  Then  comes  •  dinner  on  each  of  the  three 
days,  to  which  the  jtoot  and  the  low-ca.ste  iieojile  are  also 
invited  and  are  serveii  by  the  Itrahraana  ^^le  people 
visit  from  hou^e  to  house,  and  in  the  oveninR  there  is 
musiti,  dancing,  aud  public  shows.     So  that  the  worship 
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of  the  Hindoos  is  hy  no  means  all  of  it  asoctic,  Jiut  mucK 
ia  soci-il  utiil  joyful,  eai>ecinlly  in  Iteiigal. 

In  October,  NovemlJer,  and  Decemlier  there  are  fower 
ceremouiefl.  Januar}*  is  a  month  devoted  to  njiijiious 
bathinf!-  Also,  iu  Januury,  the  relijfioua  Hindooii  invite 
Bnihiiians  tu  rvad  and  exi>ound  thu  wicrcd  booka  iu  their 
tiuiisi-s,  which  are  open  to  aU  hearers.  la  Fvhruarj  thoru 
are  f'lvstivals  to  Krishna. 

Tlio  month  of  Maxch  is  devoted  to  ascetic  exercises, 
e3[iei;ially  to  the  famous  one  uf  swini^n^;;  stiapended  hy 
hooks.  It  is  a  fcsUviil  in  liouor  of  SivtL  A  i>rowssion 
j^ocs  thnnij^h  the  stri5t;t«  and  onlisU  follower*  by  jiutlin'' 
a  thread  round  their  ueckg.  Kvery  moii  t^ia»  eiih.^t«d 
mn»t  join  UiQ  party  and  go  about  with  it  till  the  end  of 
tlie  ceremony  under  pain  of  loains  caste.  On  the  day 
hefore  the  swinging,  men  ttirust  iron  or  bamboo  stiuks 
throu^^h  their  arms  or  ton|;;uea.  On  the  next  day  they 
march  in  pmce-ision  to  the  swinging  tree,  where  the  men 
are  3as)Hmded  by  hooks  and  whirled  round  the  tree  four 
or  five  times. 

4  It  is  considered  a  pious  act  in  India  to  build  t«m]>le8, 
dig  tanks,  or  plant  irvvm  by  the  roiidsidv.  lUch  puuptu 
liave  idols  in  th<:ir  houses  for  diiily  worship,  and  )iny  a 
priest  who  cornea  every  morning  t^i  wake  up  the  idols, 
wash  and  dress  them,  and  oiler  them  their  food.  In  the 
eveoiag  he  cornea  again,  gives  them  their  supper  and  puts 
thorn  to  bed. 

Ur.  Gangooly,  in  his  book,  from  which  most  of  the 
alKive  facta  are  drawn,  deniee  emphatically  the  statement 
BO  commonly  made  that  Hindoo  mothers  throw  thuir  in- 
fanta into  the  Ganges.  He  justly  says  tlial  iho  nmtttriial 
instinct  is  as  stmng  with  them  a*  wiUi  others;  and  in 
addition  to  that,  their  religion  teaches  them  to  ofi'er 
sacriiices  for  the  life  and  health  of  their  children. 


§  9.  Jiiiation  of  Brahmaniam.  to  Chrulianity. 

Having  thus  atteniptpd,  in  tlie  space  we  can  here  nso, 
to  give  an  account  of  Uralimanism.  we  close  by  showing 
ita  special  relation  a^  u  system  of  thought  to  Cliriatianity. 
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RmTimanism  lixulxvt  the  tnith  of  the  reality  of  spirit, 
and  tliiil  spirit  in  iiilitiiu;,  alwylulw,  jK'^riV'wt,  cmi«:  that  it 
is  tlu!  eiiliHlauoB  underlyiug  a]l   exiiiLoiice.     HmhiiumiBia 

Slows  Uirougli  and  tlirouglt  witli  ttiis  &pirilualily.  Its 
iUinkturv,  HO  less  tlian  its  tbeolog:^',  t«aches  it.  It  is  ta 
tim  drniuds  of  Calidasu,  wi  well  as  iti  tb«  sublime  strains 
of  th(!  Hhagavtit^ta.  SoiuuiLiug  divioe  i^  present  in  all 
nature  and  all  life,  -^ 

••  WhoM  ilwfflnff  b  tlia  Itolit  of  Mtting  nuu^ 
And  tb«  rounil  uctau  Mid  tbc  Uring  ■ir." 

Sow,  with  this  Cliristianity  is  in  fullest  agieement 
We  have  such  passages  in  thu  Seripturu  lui  ihese  :  "God 
is  a  Spirit  *;  "  God  is  love ;  whoso  dwellctli  in  love 
dwelletli  in  Clod,  and  Gf>d  in  him  " ;  "In  him  we  live,  and 
move,  aud  have  our  being " ;  "  He  is  alxivo  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  us  all."  But  beside  these  texts,  which 
alrike  tlie  key-note  of  the  musiu  which  was  to  come  after, 
thete  are  divine  stmimi  of  spirituulisin,  of  God  all  in  all, 
which  como  through  a  loii^  chain  of  tviichi-rs  of  the 
Church,  soiioding  on  in  the  Confeiuions  of  Augustine, 
tlie  prayera  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Anselni,  lionaN'eritura,  8L 
Beniani,  through  the  l^tin  hynms  of  the  Middle  Ayes, 
and  develop  themselves. at  last  in  what  ia  calliil  romantic 
art  and  romantic  song.  A  Gothic  fHtiiedia!  hku  Antwerp 
or  Stiuskurg.  ~-  what  is  it  but  tt  striving  upward  of  tliv  sold 
to  lose  itself  in  -God  t  A  symphony  of  Beethoven,  — 
what  is  it  but  Uie  same  unbounded  longing  and  striving 
toward  the  Infinite  and  Kternal  ?  The  poetry  of  Worda- 
wortli,  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Dante,  Byrou,  Victor  Hugo, 
Manzoni,  all  [MU'tako  of  the  same  clciuoub.  It  is  opposed 
to  chissic  art  and  classic  iK)etry  in  tliis,  that  iiisti.!ud  of 
limit<(,  il  seeks  tlic  uuhmited  ;  tliat  ia,  it  believes  in  spirit^ 
which  alone  is  Uie  unlimited  ;  the  tnfinit«,  that  which  u^ 
not  that  which  appears ;  the  cascnre  of  thongs,  not  tlieir 
ftristciiiic  or  oulwurducas. 

Thus  Christiauit)'  nici-ts  «nd  accepts  the  truth  of  Brah- 
manisin.  But  how  does  it  fulfil  Brahinnntsm  f  The 
deiiciencies  of  Braliraanism  are  these,  —  that  holding  to 
eternity,  il  omits  time,  aud  so  loses  historj*.     It  therefore 
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Ifl  incapable  of  progreaa,  for  progress  takes  place  in  time. 
Believing  in  spirit,  or  infiuite  unUmiled  substance.  It 
loaos  person,  ur  ilutinit^j  subi^tiiDce,  whether  iiitiniti:  or 
finite.  The  Chrii^tiuii  Uod  U  tho  infiiuti!,  defiuiU:  su1>> 
Mooee.  sclMiiiiit^^d  or  dctineil  by  his  essentuil  nature.  He 
is  good  and  not  bad,  rigliteoius  and  not  the  opposite,  per> 
feet  love,  not  perfect  sell-love.  ChristiaDity,  therefore, 
gives  UB  Crod  as  a  person,  and  man  also  as  u  person,  and 
so  makes  it  pussiblu  tu  consider  thu  uuivvnsu  as  urdi-r, 
kunuios,  □icthod,  beauty,  and  providenca  For,  wiU-ss 
we  can  conceivo  tlie  Inlinite  Substance  as  detinite,  and 
not  uudefined ;  tJiat  is,  as  &  person  with  positive  charac- 
ters ;  there  is  no  dlBerence  between  good  and  bad.  ri^hb 
and  wion<;,  to-day  and  to-niorrow,  tliis  and  tbal,  but  all  is 
one  iinini^.iiMC  chaos  of  indulinitc  spirit.  The  moment  that 
creation  Ix'gin.s,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  moves  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  and  saya,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  and  so 
divides  light  from  darkness,  Clod  becomes  a  iwraon,  and 
man  can  also  be  a  person.  Things  then  become  "  separate 
and  ilivisible  "  which  before  were  "  huddled  and  lumped." 
Christianity,  therefore,  fultihi  Bmhmouism  by  adding 
to  etemiiy  time,  to  the  infinite  the  finite,  to  God  as  spirit 
God  as  nature  and  providence.  <iod  in  hiiiinelf  if  the 
unlimited,  unknown,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto  j  liidden,  not  by  darkness,  but  by 
light.  But  Go<l,  OS  turned  toward  us  in  nature  and 
providence,  is  the  infinite  detiuite  substance,  that  Is, 
having  certain  detined  cliaraoters,  tliougli  Uiese  have  no 
bounds  aa  regards  extent.  Thi.i  la-tt  view  of  Cod  ('hris- 
tianity  Bharcs  with  other  reli;rion8,  which  differ  from 
Brahinanisui  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  exampU',  the 
religion  of  Greece  and  of  the  Grt^ek  philosophfn*  never 
loses  tlie  definite  Uml,  however  high  it  may  soar.  Wliilu 
Brahmaniam,  seeing  eternity  and  infinity,  loses  time  and 
the  finite,  the  Greek  religion,  dwelling  in  time,  often 
loses  the  etcnial  and  the  spiritual.  Christianity  is  the 
mediator,  able  to  mediate.-,  not  by  standing  between  both, 
but  by  Htatiding  Iteitide  botli.  It  can  lead  the  Kindixts  to 
an  Infinite  Friend,  a  perfect  Father,  a  Divine  Providence, 
and  so  make  the  possibility  for  them  of  a  new  progress. 
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oud  give  to  that  uicient  and  liiglily  endowed  race  another 
chauce  in  hisioiy.  What  tliey  want  is  evidently  moral 
power,  tor  tiiev  have  all  intellectual  ability.  The  efiemi- 
nate  <]uality  which  luis  luadv  them  slaves  of  tynuits  dur- 
ing two  thousand  yeu»  wiU  be  Udtea  out  of  thviu,  oud  a 
virile  tttruiigth  snbttituted,  when  they  come  to  aee  Ooil  as 
law  and  love,  —  perfect  law  and  perfect  love, —  aud  to 
Bee  tJiat  communion  with  Iiim  comes,  not  from  absorption. 
conteiDplution,  and  iiiacliun,  but  from  active  obudicDCtt. 
mornl  {growth,  and  jiemonul  duvelnpiiiciil.  For  Chris- 
tiunity  certainly  t«aclie»  tliat  we  unit«  ourselveii  with 
God,  not  by  sinking  into  and  losing  our  personality,  in 
him,  but  by  developing  it,  so  tliat  we  may  be  able  bo  servo 
and  love  him. 


BUDDHISM. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


BUDDHISM,  OR  THE  DtOTESTAKTISlf  Of  THE  SAST. 

(1.  Biidilhinn,  in  tU  Fnrma.  tMOiiiblra  Rominuin  :  in  ita  Sptril,  Prot- 
mtaiitixiii.  ii.  Kxiniit.  nt  Rutldhtsui.  Its  ScnplurrL  fS.  Sukru- 
uiiuii.  t)ix  fiiiiudfrof  KitdiUimin.  J  I.  Lculinti Ductnncii  of  ItiiiMhiim. 
S  I>.  T)i<<  Kiiitit  of  Butlilliism  RatioiiBl  and  iluniiinr.  §  is.  ItuddhUni 
u  M  Kcligion.  1 7.  Kjinaa  and  Niivnna.  %  S.  (iood  and  Eril  of 
BtiddhiHD.     i  e.  Hclation  of  Buddlium  lo  Climlianltj. 


I  1.  Buddhism,  in  it»  Farnui,  reMmllea  Romanisjn  ;  in  its 
Spirit,  I'rotfstantixtii. 

ON  first  hecrtiuiug  ac<iuamt4:<l  with  the  mighty  and 
ancien)  rclif^iou  of  Kudiiha,  one  may  Ix;  luiuplod  to 
deny  tiie  correctness  of  this  title,  "The  Pnikstantixm.  of 
the  East."  One  might  say,  "  \\'\ty  not  rathtu-  tJie  Ro- 
-mnnigm  of  the  East  ?"  For  so  numerous  are  the  resem- 
hluuccs  liutwet'ii  tht)  customs  uf  tliis  system  and  those 
of  the  iioiuish  <:hiiivh,  liiat  tlie  fii-Mt  Ciitholic  missionaries 
who  om-ountered  the  prieats  of  Biuldtia  were  cunfuunded, 
and  thought  that  Satan  had  been  mocking  their  sacred 
ritea.  Fatlier  Itiiry,  a  I'ortuKiiese  missionary  •  when  he 
beheld  the  Chinese  bonzes  tonsured,  using  rosaries,  pray- 
ing in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  kneeling  t>efore  images, 
exelaimcd  in  iLsUinishnieiit :  "There  is  not  a  jnece  of 
dress,  imt  a  sacenKital  function,  not  &  ceremony  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  the  Devil  has  not  copied  in  this 
country."  Mr.  Da%Ta  (Transaetions  of  the  Itoyal  Asiatic 
Society,  It.  491)  speakB  of  "  the  celibacy  of  the  Buddhist 
clergy,  and  the  monastic  1if«  of  the  societies  of  both 
SL-xes ;  tu  which  might  )>e  aihh^d  their  stniig.')  of  heada, 
their  manner  of  chanting  prayers,  their  incense,  and  their 
CAndU'a."     Mr.  Medhurst  ("  China,"  London,  1857)  men- 


*  Ki-won,  "TliB  Crow  and  tho  Drsfou' 

Hardwicli. 


(L«adoii,  1SG4),  iinotcd  \>j 
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tions  the  image  of  a  virgin,  called  the  "  qtieen  of  heaven," 
itaving  an  inlant  in  her  arms,  aod  holding  a  cross.  C-uo* 
fesstOQ  of  sina  is  legulariy  practised.  Father  Hue,  in  hia 
"  Recollect  ion  a  of  a  Journey  in  TarUry,  Thilwt,  and  China," 
(HazUtt's  tratLslaliou),  says :  "  The  cruiv,  tlie  mitre,  the 
dftlmatica,  the  uope,  wliich  the  grand  laniaa  wear  on 
tlinir  journeys,  or  when  they  are  performing  some  cer&- 
mnnj  out  of  the  temple,  —  tJie  service  with  doiihle  choirs, 
the  psalmody,  the  exorcisms,  Iho  ceusur  suspended  from 
five  chains,  &nd  which  you  can  ojicu  or  close  ul  pleasure, 

,  —  the  benedictions  civen  hy  the  luinus  by  extending  the 
right  hand  over  the  heads  of  the  faithful,  —  tlie  chaplet, 

^ecclesiastical  celibacy,  rvligioiu  retirement,  the  worship 
of  the  saints,  tlie  fasts,  the  procesaiona,  the  litanies,  the 
holy  water,  —  all  these  are  analogiea  between  Uie  Buddh- 
ists and  flur!ielve.<)."  And  in  Thibet  there  is  also  a 
Dalai  Lama,  who  is  a  sort  of  BuildhisL  pope.  Sucli  nu- 
merous and  striking  analogies  are  difficult  to  explain. 
AfUir  the  simple  theory  "que  le  diable  y  utait  pour  oeau- 
Coup  "  WAS  abandouiUd,  Uie  next  opinion  held  by  the  Ji^suit 
missionaries  was  Uiat  the  Rudilliists  had  cojiicd  these 
customs  from  NestoHan  mi«<iioiiarius,  who  arc  known  to 
have  penetrated  early  even  as  far  as  Cliina.*  But  a  wmous 
objwction  to  this  tbeorj"  U  that  Buddhism  is  at  least  five 
hundred  years  older  than  Christianity,  and  that  many 
of  thc-si;  Ktrikin;^  nssemblancas  belong  to  ita  carliMt  pe- 
riod TiiH.>*  Wilson  (Hindu  Drama)  has  tmiudated  play* 
written  tefore  tlie  Christian  era,  in  which  Buddhist 
monks  appear  as  miiTidicaiiK     The  woiship  of  relics  is 

?[uite  as  ancient  Ki-iyiissiiii  -f-  dcsL-ribes  topes,  or  slirines 
ur  rclics,  of  very  great  arili(iuity,  exintinjj  in  Tndia,  Coy- 
Ion,  Birmiih.  and  .lava.  Many  of  them  belong  tf»  tb6 
age  of  Asoka,  tlio  gTBat  Duddliist  emperor,  who  ruled  all 
India  B.  c.  250,  and  in  whoso  reign  Buddhinm  became 
the  njligioD  of  the  state,  and  held  lU  Uiinl  Gicumenical 
Couueih 

Tl\o  ancient  Buddhist  architecture  is  very  siniiutar,  and 
often  very  beautiful     It  oonsista  of  topes,  rock>cut  teia- 

■  8m  Note  la  Chap,  II.  «n  Ilia  K«*torlMi  IniirTiptiaii  iu  CLuik. 
t  lUutUnUd  iUiulbouk  ol  An^Ittctun^  |>.  117. 
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pies,  and  monasteries.  Some  of  the  topes  are  mono'ithio 
columns,  mure  lliau  Ibrty  leet  high,  with  omament«d  capi- 
taU.  Sumc  ur»  imitiviuu  duint'^t  of  brick  and  stone,  cuq- 
tiiiiiiiig  sacrua  relica.  The  tooth  of  Bud^lha  wum  ouco 
preserved  in  a  magnificent  shrine  in  India,  but  was  con* 
^'eJ■ed  to  Ceymn  \.  D.  311,  where  it  still  remains  an  ob- 
ject of  imiversdl  reverence.  It  is  a  piece  of  ivory  or 
bone  tiFo  inches  long,  and  is  kiipt  in  six  cases,  the  largest 
of  which,  of  solid  silvnr,  is  live  feet  high.  The  oiber 
cases  nrc!  inlaid  with  nibie.4  and  precious  sUiues.*  Bo- 
sidta  this,  Ceylon  p(i«<ei»ses  t]ie  "  left  collar-bonu  rolio," 
coiiuiiiieil  in  a  bcU-ahaped  tope,  fifty  feet  high,  and  the 
tlinrax  iMini;,  which  was  phiced  in  a  tope  built  by  a  Hin- 
doo Kaja,  IJ.  c_  2,50,  bcsitle  which  two  others  were  aubse- 
ijuenlly  erected,  the  last  being  eighty  cubits  high.  The 
oanchi  tope,  the  hnei^t  iu  Indiu,-|-  is  u  solid  dome  uf  stone, 
one  hundred  and  six  feet  iu  diuinet«r  and  furty-two  feet 
high,  with  a  bosemout  and  tvmtce,  having  &  colonnade, 
now  fallen,  of  sixty  pillars,  with  richly  carved  stone  lail- 
inji  and  gateway. 

The  rock-cut  templai  «f  the  Ibiddhists  are  very  ancient, 
and  are  numerous  in  India.  Mr.  Fergusiion,  who  ha.4  made 
a  special  personal  study  of  these  monuments,  believes 
that  more  than  nine  hundred  still  remain,  moat  of  them 
within  the  liombay  presidency.  Of  these,  many  date 
back  two  centuries  before  our  em.  In  form  they  singu- 
larly re.scmble  the  earliest  Roman  Catholic  cnurchea 
KxcavKk^l  out  of  the  solid  rock,  they  have  a  nave  and 
side  uisks.  I'crminating  in  an  a]vte  or  semi-dome,  round 
which  the  ai^lo  h  carried.  One  at  Karii,  built  in  this 
manner,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  long  and 
forty-live  wide,  with  fifteen  richly  carved  columns  on 
each  side,  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  fa- 
^Jtde  of -Uits  ti^iiiiplo  is  also  richly  oniumentcii,  and  lias  a 
preat  open  window  for  lighting  the  interior,  beneath  an 
elegant  gallery  or  rood-loft. 

Tlie  Buddhist  rock-cut  monasteries  in  India  are  also 
numerous,  though  long  since  deserted.     Between  seven 

*  H)inV>  Kiulxm  Moiinrhiinn,  p.  S31.     Frrjifuiion.  p.  9. 
t  Jfrtgatboit,  [I,  lU      Cutiiiiiigliaju,  BliUu  Tojici  o(  Indk. 
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and  eight  hundred  arc  known  to  exist,  roort  of  them 
having  lieeii  excavaluil  Ik-Iwovu  b.  o.  200  und  A.  D.  500. 
liuddliist  monks,  tlifiii  as  now.  took  the  i»uii«  throe  vowg 
of  ceUbttcy,  poverty,  and  obedience,  which  arc  taken 
by  the  memlxTs  of  all  the  Catholic  order*.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  ail  Uic  Biiddliist  priests  are  m^ndicaiita. 
They  shave  Uit-ir  heads,  wear  a  friar's  rohe  lied  rouml  the 
waist  with  a  rope,  and  b^  JVopi  house  to  house,  carnnns 
their  wooden  bowl  in  which  to  receive  boiled  rice.  The  old 
monasteries  of  India  contain  chapels  and  cfiih  for  the 
monks.  The  laiigeet,  however,  liad  accoininodation  for 
ordy  thirty  or  foily ;  while  at  the  pre.'^ciit  time  a  ttingle 
inonant^jry  in  TJiiWt,  visited  by  MM-  Hue  ami  (;abet(th6 
lumasfry  of  Koiiulmiini).  is  occupied  by  four  thoUBiind 
lamas.  Thfi  structure  of  these  moniiateries  shows  clearly 
that  the  monkish  8y8t«ni  of  the  buddliiste  is  far  too  an- 
cient to  have  teen  copied  from  llie  Christians. 

Is,  then,  tlie  reveree  tnie  ?  Did  the  Catholic  Cluietiaiis 
derive  tlieir  monastic  institutioni),  their  bells,  their  rosaiy, 
their  tonsure,  tlieir  incense,  their  mitre  and  copp,  their 
■woiship  of  relics,  tlieir  custom  of  confession,  etc.,  from  tlie 
Ituddhists  ?  Sucli  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  I'riusep  (Thibety 
Tartary,  and  Mon^lia,  lt^5'2)  and  of  Lassen  (Indischo 
Alterthnmskinide).  But.  in  reply  to  this  view,  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke  objects  that  we  do  not  find  in  history  any  trace  of 
such  an  influence.  I'ossibly,  therefore,  the  resemblances 
may  1w  the  result  of  common  human  tendencies  working 
out,  independently,  tlie  same  results  If.  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  either  religion  copied  from  the 
other,  the  liuddhista  may  claim  originality,  on  tlie  ground 
of  antiouity. 

But.  liowe\-er  this  may  be.  the  qne.8tion  returns.  Why 
cull  Biiddiiism  the  1*rotestantism  of  the  East,  when  all  its 
external  features  so  much  resemblo  those  of  the  KomoiL 
Catholic  Church  ? 

M'e  answer:  Because  deeper  and  more  essential  rela- 
tions connect  Bralnnanism  with  the  liomish  Churcli,  and 
ihe  Buddhist  system  with  Protestantism.  The  human 
mind  in  Asia  went  through  the  same  course  of  experi- 
uDce,  afterwaid  repeated  lu  Eiiroj>e.    It  protested,  iu  tho 
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interest  of  humaaity,  (ij:;ainst  the  oppression  of  a  priestly 
ciMlc.  Bmbniuuittri,  likt  lliv  Cliurcli  of  Ituine,  cstHblisLcu 
a  sivhUmii  »r  Hatirametital  Halvalinn  tii  tlie  haiid.t  of  a  iiacred 
ortter.  Itmldliism,  like  I'mtestaiitiara.  revolteti,  aiid  eittab- 
liahed  a  doctrine  of  iudivitiiial  salvation  baaed  on  personal 
character.  BralitDaiiLsiD,  Uku  the  Cliurcb  of  Rome,  t^^chea 
nn  exclusive  «])irilualiMin,gluriryiiig  {wiianctMi  and  in<irtjT> 
diiai.  aiiii  coiitiidurs  tlie  IkhIv  the  enemy  of  the  soul.  But 
Buddhi.im  and  I'rotestantism  a<^cept  nature  and  it.i  laws, 
and  make  a  religion  of  Jmnianity  as  well  as  of  devotion. 
To  such  broad  Btatementa  nuiiRTuits  excuptir>iis  may 
doubtless  be  idwuys  fouud,  but  tlit^e  are  the  large  lines  of 
dislitictiou. 

The  Roman  Odtholio  Church  and  Brahmaniiiin  place 
the  essence  of  religion  in  sacrifices.  Each  ia  eminently 
a  sacrificial  system.  The  daily  sacrifice  of  the  muss  is  the 
central  feature  of  the  Romisli  Churvh.  So  Bmbnuuiism  is 
a. system  of  snt-rificcs.  But  Protcdantisrii  and  Huddhism 
save  the  sold  by  tt»ichi[i(;.  In  the  Church  of  Kyiiie  the 
sermon  i«  subonlinaU;  to  Um  iiiA-ts;  iii  I'ix>tu4l autism  and 
in  Buddhism  sermon.^  are  the  main  iti^ti'iuiKitiU  by  which 
souls  are  saved.  Urahmaniam  is  a  system  of  inflexible 
castes ;  the  priestly  casto  is  made  tUstinct  and  supreme  ; 
and  in  Koiiuinisin  the  priesthood  almost  constitutes  the 
churrh.  In  BuddluHUi  ami  Protestantism  the  laity  re- 
gain their  rights.  Therefore,  notwithstiintliD{|  the  cxUtrnal 
resemblance  of  Buddhist  rites  and  ceremonies  to  Uia»o  of 
the  Itoman  Catholic  Church,  the  intenial  resemblance  is 
to  Prot«stantism.  Buddhism  in  Asia,  like  Protestantism 
in  Europe,  is  n  revolt  of  nature  against  spirit,  of  humanity 
aA&in^t  caste,  of  individual  freedom  against  tlio  de^tpotism 
of  an  order,  of  salvation  by  faith  against  salvation  by 
sacrements.  And  as  all  revolts  are  apt  to  go  too  far,  so 
it  has  been  with  Buddhism.  In  asserting  the  rights  of 
nature  ngniust  tliu  tyTanny  of  spirit,  Buddliism  has  lost 
God.  There  is  in  Buddhism  n<-ither  creation  nor  Creator. 
Its  tracts  say  :  "  The  rising  of  the  world  is  a  natumi  ease." 
"  Its  rising  and  perishing  are  by  nature  itself."  "It  is " 
natural  that  the  world  should  rise  and  perish."  "     While 

*  UphatD,  tkattA  Md  Ri«IoHc«]  Booka  of  Orion. 
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in  Brahmaniam  absolute  spirit  is  the  only  reali^,  and 
this  world  is  nn  initi<ioli,  Uic  BtuMbittts  know  only  this 
world,  iiiid  the  et«nial  wurld  is  so  entirely  unknowji  ta  to 
be  e(iiii\"»lent  to  nullity.  But  yet,  aa  no  revolt^  however 
radioni,  gives  up  all  its  antecedents,  so  Ituddbism  has  the 
same  aim  as  kahmunism,  namely,  to  osciipe  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  time  iuto  Die  al)8olute  rest  of  i-t4.'Tnity. 
Tht-y  af^ee  na  to  tlie  object  of  existence  ;  tiiey  difler  -m  to 
Die  metiiod  of  reaching  it  The  Braliman  and  the  Konian 
('atholic  think  that  eternal  rest  is  to  be  obtained  by  intel- 
lectual submission,  by  passive  reception  of  what  is  taught 
U8  and  doDO  for  us  by  others  :  the  Buddhist  and  I*rot«st- 
aiit  believe  it  must  lie  aocoiiipli.s)ied  by  an  iutvllit^ent  and 
free  obedience  to  IMvine  biwa.  Mr.  Hod^on,  wlio  has 
long  studietl  the  features  of  Uiis  religion  in  Nopanl,  aays : 
"The  one  infallible  diagnostic  of  Ituddhisni  is  a  liciief  in 
the  infinite  capacity  of  the  human  intfllL'ct/'  The  name 
of  Buddha  mwius  tlii;  lutfllijjent  One,  or  tlic  ouo  who  is 
wide  awake.  And  herein  also  is  another  resemblance  to 
Protestantism,  which  einpliasizcs  80  strongly  the  value  ot 
free  thought  and  the  seeking  aflur  tnith.  In  Judaism  we 
find  two  spiritual  powers,  —  the  prophet  niid  the  priest. 
The  priest  in  the  urgun  of  the  pardoning  ami  .saving  li.ivc 
of  God ;  the  prophet,  of  his  inspiring  truth.  In  the 
Kiiropean  I'eformation.  the  prophet  revolting  t^^^nxt  the 
priest  founded  I'rotestantism ;  in  the  Asiatic  Beformation 
lie  founded  Buddhism.  Finally,  Brahmanism  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  more  religious;  Buddhism 
and  ?r"I*'Stmit  Christianity,  more  moml.  Such,  sketclied 
in  hroad  outline,  is  the  justification  for  the  title  of  this 
chapter ;  but  we  shall  be  more  convinced  of  its  accuracy 
after  looking  more  closely  int«  the  resemblances  above 
indicated  between  the  religious  ceiemonies  of  the  East 
antl  West,  •■ 

Tliase  resemblanocs  are  chiefly  between  the  Buddhists 
and  the  mona.<itic  orders  of  tlie  Ciinrch  of  Rome.  Now  it 
is  a  fact,  but  one  which  has  never  been  aufliciently  noticed, 
that  the  whole  monastic  system  of  Rome  is  based  on  a 
principle  foreign  to  tlio  essential  ideas  of  that  church. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Rome  ia  tliat  of  salvation  by 
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sacramenlx.  ThiD  nlonc  justifies  its  maxim,  that  "  out  of 
coiitniiinioi)  with  llic  ('hurch  Umi-q  ia  no  Halvatiiiii."  The 
saci'aiueiit  of  lEaptiflin  re^iierates  the  soul ;  th«  Hitcrn- 
ment  of  Penance  purifies  it  frora  mortal  sin ;  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist  renews  its  life ;  Htid  that  of  }Io1y 
Ord«ra  quulities  the  priest  fur  mlmiiiist«riii^  thel^e  and  the 
other  8>icmnient«.  ihit  if  the  soul  is  savwd  by  sttcmiiietiU, 
duly  administered  and  received,  why  go  into  n  ntlifjintis 
order  to  save  the  soul?  Why  seek  by  npeRiiU  act*  of 
piety,  self-cfenini,  and  se]<iinitioD  from  the  world  that 
which  coiiivs  sulliciviitly  tlimugh  the  usunl  »iRmiiK>nts 
of  the  church  1  The  inor«  wu  cxnininc  this  Htdijud,  the 
more  we  aliall  see  that  tlie  ^vhnle  monaatjc  system  of  the 
Church  of  Uome  is  an  iiu:luded  J'roleslaitliam,  or  a  IVitest- 
antiam  within  the  church. 

Many  of  tho  reformers  before  the  Reformation  were 
monki^  Suvoiiarola,  St,  Bcniar*).  I.uther  liiiimclf,  were 
monk!).  Front  tlie  raona!tterit^»  came  many  of  llio  leaders 
of  tlie  liuformntiou.  The  lYjteatAnt  el«iiient  in  the 
Itomish  Church  was  shut  up  in  monaHterica  during  many 
centuries,  and  remained  there  as  a  foreign  milistance,  an 
alien  element  included  in  tho  vast  body.  When  a  bullet, 
or  other  foreif^n  Hulwtance,  is  hxlutil  in  tlie  flesh,  the  vital 
pmwers  ff>  to  work  and  buihl  up  a  little  wall  aitiund  ilv  and 
!<hnt  it  in.  5>o  when  (Catholics  came  who  were  not  satis* 
tied  with  a  merely  sacramental  salvation,  and  longed  for  a 
higher  life,  the  sagacity  of  the  Church  put  them  together 
in  convents,  and  Iccpt  tlicni  by  themselves,  where  they 
could  do  no  hunn.  Une  of  the  curious  honiologons  of 
liislory  is  thii*  niprtition  in  Kurope  of  the  course  of  events 
in  Asia,  liuddhiani  was,  for  many  centuries,  tolerated  in 
India  in  the  same  way.  It  took  the  fonn  of  a  nionasti- 
jcism  included  in  Bnihrnanisni.  and  rL'mained  a  port  of 
the  Hindoo  rel^jion.  And  so,  when  tlie  crisis  came  and 
the  conflict  )>egan,  this  Hindoo  Protestjintiam  maintained 
it«elf  for  a  long  time  in  India,  as  I.utlieranism  continued 
for  a  centuiy  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria.  But  it  was 
at  last  driven  out  of  its  birthplace,  as  Protestantism  was 
driven  from  Italy  and  Spain  i  and  now  unly  the  ruins  of 
ita  topes,  itA  temples,  aud  its  monasteries  remain  to  abow 
J  « 
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how  extensive  was  ita  former  iutluence  in  Ute  midst  of 
Braluiuuiiaiii. 


§  2.   Extent  of  Suddhixm.    Its  Scriptures 

Ttt,  tikOugli  expelled  from  India,  and  unable  to  mun- 
t«UQ  its  contml  over  any  Aryan  race,  it  has  exhilnted  a 
powerful  propagandist  elemfiiit,  and  so  has  converted 
to  its  creed  tfte  majority  of  thu  Mun^l  nations.  It  em- 
bracer Dearly  or  quit^  (for  (itixtistics  here  are  only  guess- 
work)* three  hundred  millions  of  hnman  beinys.  It  is 
the  pinmlar  religion  of  ('hina ;  the  state  religion  of  Thibet, 
and  of  the  Binnan  Knipire ;  it  is  the  religion  of  Japan, 
Siam,  Anaro,  Assam,  Nepaul,  Ceylon,  in  ^rt,  of  nearly 
tlie  whole  of  Eastt>ni  Asia. 

Coiiecruing  this  vast  religion  we  have  Imd,  until  re- 
cently, very  fe.w  mean?  of  information.  Hut,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  so  many  sources  have  been 
opened,  that  at  present  we  can  easily  study  it  in  its 

*  H«M  ani  ■  fov  of  thi!  )tur«M : — 

Cuiiuiughuu,  BKilia  Tvpe*. 

ChrintuLiiK 270  iriilljimf^ 

BuJdliiit 232       " 

IImkI,  ftwny  Cj/eltipaKlta. 

Chriitiiuu ISO  mQlioDK 

Jew* *        " 

tlolmiTiTiiiHliinii         >        <         I        ■        .        .        .  3A2       ** 

Iir..lilr.»,> Ill  " 

-   fiuiltUUiU S15       " 

JotuutoQ,  P^ipnaii  Atlat. 

Chriitiani 201  iniTliona. 

J«w« S       •' 

BnhmatM 18S      '• 

Unhamni«dana 110       ** 

BuddliltU S15       " 

rerkina,  JoKnaarCt  Amcrkatt  AUai. 

Cliristian -     .        .        .  SAO  Tniniant. 

MohniumRluM ,  ISO       " 

Jpwi .        ■  8       " 

BuddbiM* 330       " 

Jr<w  American  Cvelepadia. 

BadiniiiiU 200mnHoni. 

AtkI    IVririimur  Nwniaim  ortimatc*  tlifl  number  of  BuddhisU  4t  SOS 
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Otl^nal  features  and  its  subsequent  development  The 
sacred  liooks  of  this  religion  liavc  been  preserved  inde- 
pendcDtly.  in  Ccvloii,  Nfjiuul,  China,  iind  Thibet,  Mr.  G, 
TurQour,  Sir.  tJeorgvly,  and  Mr.  I!.  Sin-nct!  Hardy  »re  our 
chivi  auLliorities  iu  regard  to  the  Iltikaa,  or  tlie  Scriptures 
in  the  I'ali  tangua^e,  preserved  in  ('eyloo.  Mr.  Ilodgnon 
liaa  collected  and  Ktuaied  the  Sanskrit  Scriptures,  found 
in  Xcpuul.  In  1825  he  trimsmitted  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
in  Bungnl  sixty  works  in  Haiiskril.,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  iu  llu!  language  of  Hubet.  M.  ('»nnia,  an  Hiiiigurinn 
pliysician,  discovered  in  the  Iliiddhiat  nionasterieii  of 
Tliihet  an  imnieuse  collection  of  sacred  books,  whicli 
bad  been  trHDslat«<l  from  the  Sanskrit  works  previously 
Studied  by  Mr.  Hod(,'«un.  Iu  IS'JO  M.  Schmidt  found  the 
same  wurk-t  in  the  Mongolian.  M.  StAnixlas  JuUen,  an 
eminent  student  of  the  ('hiiiese,  has  also  tranahtt^-d  works 
on  Buddhism  from  that  language,  which  ascend  to  tlie 
year  7G  of  our  era.*  More  recently  inscriptions  cut  ujion 
rocks,  columns,  and  other  monuments  in  Northern  India. 
have  been  transcribed  and  trjinslatwd.  Mr.  James  I'rinaep 
deciphorL^d  Iliutc  iueeriptionK,  and  found  lht.'m  to  be  in  the 
ancient  language  of  the  provinoe  of  Mn^ulha  wiiuru  Buddh- 
ism first  appeared.  Tliey  contain  the  decrees  of  a  king, 
or  mja,  named  Fyada.'ti,  whom  Mr.  Tumour  has  shown  to 
be  the  same  as  tlie  famous  Asoka,  before  allutled  to. 
Tliis  king  apj>ear«  to  have  come  to  the  throne  somewhere 
between  B.  c  319  and  B.  c.  260.  Similar  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  throughout  India,  proving  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  scholars  as  Btimouf,  Prinsep.  Tumour, 
Lnsscn,  Wehcr,  Mux  Mtillcr,  and  Saint-llikire,  that  Buddh- 
ism had  hemnie  alnmst  the  :;liite  religion  of  India,  lu  Ui» 
fourth  century  before  Clirisff* 

•  Le  Bonddha  rt  m  ItrliKinn.  P»r  J.  Ftartliflemy  SAfnt-Hiluiv.  — . 
Eutern  MonMhinn.  Ity  Oprno*  Hatily.  —  Biirnuiif,  IntnxluctioQ.  «tc. 
•-  Koqipai,  Din  RcliKlan  iIm  Buddha, 

+  Till)  wurlu  (mm  whirh  Ihu  chapter  hu  lipcn  in«t]]r  drawn  ».t» 
Ihran  :  — Introdimi'iii  k  rUisloir*  du  Biidrllii»mc  indlPn.  I'lvr  E.  Bur. 
nniif.  (I^iriti,  lSt4..l  Ijv  ItouiMlin  rt  u  Kiliainn.  Piir  .1.  I(iir1li''li'tiiy 
£*Jnt-Hilun-.  (Harin,  1860.)  Kiutvrn  Moniu:hlHin.  By  K,  S|»iik«  Hurdy. 
(LDiidon,  I8S0.)  A  Manunl  of  tludrlhiam  In  itn  M<iili'n>  r)''vr1i>;'nirnt. 
By  H,  Sppncrr  lUrd}-,  (London,  IHM.)  Die  Kc'lij(i<ii>  ilm  Knddlin.  Von 
Sari  F.  Kot]>iieu.     <Bcrltii,    WT.)    Imluicliis   Alt<<rtliuiiukuiide.    Von 
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%  3.  Salya-MUHi,  Ou  Founder  <^f  Buddhism. 

KortI)  of  Ccntml  ItKlia  luid  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Oode, 
Dotr  Um>  bordun  of  Nep«u1.  there  reigned,  At  the  end 
nf  th*  HTsntli  ocutury  before  Christ,  a  wise  aud  good 
1<in}>.  in  his  o^W  citv,  Kapibvastu.*  Be  vraa  one  of 
thu  lu.'it  of  tha  gratt  Solar  noe,  oelel«Bt«d  in  tliu  unuic-nt 
fi|>ica  of  IndiB.  His  wife,  mmed  JVitya  becuiM  of  }ior 
i;rmt  beauty,  became  U>0  mother  of  a  prince,  who  was 
named  SidtUitlta,  and  afterwanl  known  oa  the  Cuddlia-i* 
iSob  diod  soTcn  day*  alter  hi*  Innli.  and  t3ie  chil^  wa 
bcov^A  u  tnr  his  matereal  auuL  The  young  priaw  dia 
liiltiuAlin  hiwMilf  by  lus  pewtwal  voA  'iotcUectua)  qual-' 
MaitbatidD  wok  ij  his  eatly  piety  It  ai^icnrs  ftoia^ 
tbe  law*  ft  Mann  that  it  was  not  SBtiiaal.  in  the  wrlic  ' ' 
nnadi  of  BMhmaiiisin.  for  Uio«c  sedaBg  a  superior  piet^ 
la  Mia  hsnuita,  and  k>  live  alone  in  t^  foreet,  engaged 
HI  wla  of  prajrer,  meditation,  aljstinetwe.  and  tbo  study 
fif  tka  Y«dH.  Tliis  |«ncli<;u.  howi/ver,  Beeas  to  bare  been 
oaafiDSd  to  the  Bmluuuns.  It  wiu,  tbenfore,  a  ;^ief  to 
tl»  kuifr  wbeo  his  »on,  in  the  flower  of  his  youib  and 

tteWMal^aHs.    (Bdnii.  lSi2.>     Dor  BaddbiiMniM,  Sdar  Di«nw«,  G(v 
ab^diM^  ud  UteiMnr.    Von  W.  Wuulww.    ffit.  FcMdws.  lMO.>j 
D*Wr  Boddba'i  T^tdnuakr.    V«a  K.  UWvUfpud.   ffinritn.  ISSS.) 
GMt  ia  dw  OoKhichu.    Ton  C.  C.  J.  Buiuni.    (UtadA  lua.)    T 
BaaBT<>f>M,arnDililhl«lMofiiun«iUarOiitnl  litdb.    BtA.  Cnanu 
kn.    (Londnn.  ItlSI.)     BudiUiirai  in  Tlrltwu     1^  Kmil  ^diWatv 
aaipa8*»*>  l^xxlim.  1BH9.)    TnviOi  lu   KwIttv  cvuntm*  byHan  < 

Okbrt,  Ulit  otlira*.     Kcdprraciv  to   ItmliJliisru    in   thr   writinp  cf  1. , 

llallCT.  Msuriw,  BcoT,  lUnlwiek,  Fi-r^unwii.  I'ntcliuil.  w£ai,  Cble- 

•  At  ihc  Mid  of  Ihn  fiturth  omtuiT  of  oar  era  a  CtiiDav  Badil&Ut . 
mirdr  ■  iiflnrinuwt  In  itir  birthpUcr  ol  BuilJlk^  uiil  foond  ibe  cil;  lv| 
niu.     Anolhrr  Ohiii<«p  pit;rin>  TUltiil  It  a.  i>.  032,  and  vm  aU* 

imv  till'  n<Riaiiit  nt  Ihp  ruined  palanr,  anil  mw  a  nmo  whtch  bail  Iw 

iKCupinl  )iy  Bu<I>lha.     Thm  traveU  liavn  Wn  tnntklMl  frun  lliv  CUrJ 
KKbjr  M.  SUuifllM  Jnlkn. 

t  SuiUh*  U  not  a  iirapcr  nam*,  bill  an  offidal  title.  Jtut  m  wo  C-, 
SM  to  «y  JnuB  Cbnirt,  but  nlvray*  Jmu  fi^  Chrixt,  io  in  ikraU  , 
a^irtia  i\m  Itwlilba.  w  .'iaJtyii-Bitiii  ihc  Rn<UI^  or  Oaiktama  ttMl 
Baddhi.  Thr  &nl  of  thnw  tvunm,  HidiMnh*  (oontraMMl  fmni  JbrnMU^j 
WiAa)  *••  ibe  IniitiMiial  iimiw-  pmu  by  hln  bihur.  and  ni(«iu  "  TWI 
fltHUiacnt  of  mr7  wibh."  .'iakva-iuuni  main*  "Tl»>  bmnil  of  1^  raoel 
**  ^'^T''  ~  *'"''y»  •""K  "w  aucwltml  name  -rf  hta  fathir'a  noc  Tl» 
aanc  OtHilauto  U  tUlnl  by  Kuqiptoi  t»  bo  '■  der  nriinl««iieka  »*««■»"■ 

iGocUaolMa  d«r  Sakya,*-  —  wlktmr  that  om^  iDMa. 
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higbly  accomplislietl  iii  t'very  kiiigly  fftctilty  of  body  ajid 
ad,  bcgaii  to  turn  his  Uiuuglits  toward  the  life  of  aii 

cboritc.  Ill  fact,  tlie  young  SiddArtha  seems  to  have 
one  thruiigli  that  deep  expenence  out  of  which  the  great 
{nvphets  of  mankind  have  always  been  born.  The  evila 
of  the  world  pressed  on  liis  heart  and  bniin ;  tho  vuiy  air 
set'ined  full  of  mortulity ;  all  tliinj^ii  wt-ru  (HUsKini;  away. 
Was  anything  pcnnmn'iit  f  anylJiiiig  btahle  i  N'uthhi]; 
but  truth ;  only  the  uhi»>hite,  eternal  law  of  thingti.  "  Let 
me  si!0  thai,"  said  he, "  and  1  can  give  lastiiig  peace  to 
mankind.  Then  ahall  I  become  thfir  delivt-rcr."  So,  in 
o|>priflition  to  the  strong  entreaties  of  U\»  ftilher.  wife,  and 
friends,  he  left  the  )>alace  one  niglit,  and  exehaiiged  die 
position  of  a  prince  for  that  of  a  uienilicant.  "  I  will 
never  u'turn  to  the  i«i.law),"  said  he,  "  till  I  have  attained 
to  the  si;;hl  of  tlie  divine  Uiw,  and  so  become  Buddha."  * 

He  tii-st  visited  the  Drahmans,  and  liateued  to  ibeir  doc- 
triiiea,  hut  found  no  satisfaction  therein.  The  wiacst 
among  them  could  not  teacli  him  true  peace, — that  pro- 
found inward  rest,  which  was  already  caUed  Nirvana,  lie 
was  twcnty-riinc  yeant  old.  Although  disapproving  of  the 
Itmhtnanic  au.tt«ritit'»  as  an  end,  he  pnictised  them  dur- 
ing six  years,  in  order  to  sublue  the  senses,  lie  then 
became  satisfied  tlmt  tlie  path  to  pe-ifectJon  did  not  lie 
that  way.  He  therefore  resumed  his  former  diet  and  a 
more  conifortahlu  tmnlv  of  life,  and  so  lost  many  diacijilee 
who  had  Iwou  attracl^id  by  his  amazing  austerity.  Alone 
in  hi.><  hermitage,  he  came  at  lust  t«  that  solid  conviition, 
that  KNowLKlxiB  never  to  be  shaken,  of  the  law*  ni  things, 
which  had  seemed  to  him  the  only  foundation  of  a  tnily 
free  lifft  The  spot  where,  after  a  week  of  constant  med- 
itation, he  «t  last  arrived  at  this  beatific  vision,  became 
one  of  the  most  sncreti  places  in  India,  lie  was  scalvd 
under  a  tree,  his  face  to  tlie  east,  not  having  nioveil  for  a 
day  and  night,  when  he  attained  the  triple  science,  which 
iros  to  nwcae  mankind  from  ita  woee.  Twelve  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha,  a  Chinese  pilgrim 
vaa  shown  what  then  passed  for  the  sacred  trea    It  was 
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i^iirmuiided  by  high  brick  walls,  willi  an  opening  to  the 
east,  and  near  it  st«od  miiny  iopvs  and  muuasterifs.  In 
the  opinion  of  M.  Saiut-Hilatn;,  tlivse  niius,  and  the  lo- 
cality of  the  tree,  may  yktt  be  rediscovered.  Tlie  sjKit 
dvs(trv'<!s  tu  bo  sought  fur,  since  there  began  a  iiKtvemeiit 
which  boa,  on  the  whole,  been  a  source  of  happinesa  and 
iinpmvement  to  immense  nudlitudes  of  human  being!!, 
during  twenty- four  cfiiturifs. 

Ilav-in<;  utluiucd  this  iiiwAixl  certainty  of  \'iKion,  he  de- 
cided to  tvach  the  world  his  truth.  He  knew  well  wliat 
it  would  bring  him,  —  what  opposition,  insult,  neglect, 
scorn.  But  he  tiiought  of  three  classea  of  men :  those 
who  nere  already  on  the  way  to  the  tnitli,  and  did  not 
need  him ;  those  who  were  fixed  iii  vm}T,  mid  whom  he 
could  not  help ;  and  the  poor  doubtura,  uiicerlaiu  of  their 
uuv.  It  WIL5  to  lielp  tliose  last^  the  doubters,  that  the 
Buddlift  weot  forth  to  preach.  On  bi&  way  to  the  holy 
city  of  India,  Henares,  a  serious  ditficulty  arrested  him 
nt  t)ie  (langea,  namely,  liis  having  no  money  to  nay  the 
boatman  for  liin  ]ia.').'>a^'a  At  Itenaxes  he  made  nis  first 
convertii,  "turning  the  wheel  of  the  law"  for  tlie  first 
time.  His  discourses  are  contained  in  the  .'tacrpd  Iwioks 
of  tlie  BuddhiatA.  He  converted  great  numliers,  his  father 
amonj;  the  rest,  but  met  with  fierce  opposition  from  the 
Hindoo  Scril>c:«  and  Piiarisces.  tho  leading  Brahmans.  So 
he  lived  and  tatiglil,  and  died  at  the  Offi  of  vij;lUy  yvan. 

Naturally,  aa  soon  as  the  prophet  was  dead  lie  Iiecanie 
very  precious  in  all  eyes.  His  body  was  burned  with 
much  pomp,  and  great  contention  arose  for  the  imcnn- 
H\iincd  fra;'mcnls  of  bony.  At  last  tboy  were  divided 
into  eight  purls,  and  a  toi>e  wa*  erected,  by  each  of  tlio 
eight  fortunate  ponseasors,  over  such  relicit  at)  had  falhu]  to 
hiia  The  ancient  books  of  the  North  and  South  agree  as 
to  the  placi'S  where  tbo  topca  were  built,  and  no  Hnnian 
Catholic  relics  are  so  well  auth(>ntic!it«;d.  Tho  Buddhii, 
who  lielieved  with  Jesus  that  "  tbo  ll>.'i*Ii  proliteth  nothiiif;," 
and  that  "the  word  is  spirit  and  life,"  would  pmhalily 
have  been  the  first  to  condemn  this  idolatry.  But  fetich- 
worship  lingers  in  the  purest  religions- 

Tlie  lime  of  the  duulh  of  Sakya-muiii,  like  most  Orient- 
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al  dates,  ia  nnoertain.  Th«  Xortbeni  Buddliista,  in  Thi- 
bet, Ne[iaiil,  etc.,  vary  greatly  among  tliemselves.  TLc 
CliiiiuKi;  Ituddhists  are  not  more  certain.  Lassen,  there- 
foi'O,  wiDi  |]iu:4t  of  thtj  scliolats.  uccepta  as  authentic  tlie 
period  ujioii  which  tOI  tJie  luilhorilicv  of  iho  South,  espe> 
cially  of  ('eylon,  agree,  which  is  b,  c,  543.  Lately  Wea- 
tur^ani  has  nTitteit  a  monograph  on  tJie  siihjod,  iti  whioli, 
by  a  labonitl  ar^^ument,  he  placea  the  date  aliout  two  Imu- 
dred  yciiTS  Iut*;r,  Wliether  he  will  convince  Iiia  brother 
aavana  remains  to  bo  seen. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Sukya-muni  a  general 
ccninci]  of  hia  most  eminent  disciplai  whs  mJIcd,  to  fix  the 
doclrinuimd discipline  of  the  clmrch.  The  legend  runs  lluit 
three  of  tlie  disciples  were  selected  to  recite  from  memory 
what  the  sage  hail  taught.  The  first  woa  appointed  to 
repeat  hia  teaching  u)>on  discipline;  "for  discipline,'' 
said  they. "  is  the  soul  of  the  law."  WhereiiiKin  \J\mii. 
mounting  the  pHl|)it,  n-jM.'utcd  «U  of  the  pn'Ciipts  conocm- 
tn^  monus  an<l  the  i-itnul.     11ien  Anatida  wra  chosvii  to 

five  hia  master's  diacourses  concerning  faitli  or  doctiiiio. 
'lually,  Kasyapa  announced  the  philosophy  and  meta> 
physics  of  the  system.  The  council  sal  diirin;*  seven 
months,  and  the  thrt.-efuld  division  of  the  fuiervd  Scrip- 
tun's  of  Buddlusm  was  tJie  result  of  their  work;  for 
Sftkyn-inuiii  wrote  nothing  himselt  He  taught  by  cou- 
veisation  only. 

The  seoouii  tjencra!  council  was  called  to  correct  certain 
abuaea  witich  had  l)^in  to  creep  irt  It  was  lidd  about  a 
hundred  years  after  the  tencher's  death,  A  (j^eat  frater- 
nity of  monks  proposed  to  rukx  the  conventual  dLscipIine, 
by  allowiof;  grwiu-r  liberty  in  tjikiiig  food,  in  drinkinR  in- 
toxicating liijucir.  and  t<ikiii^'  gohl  and  silver  if  otVered  in 
alnia.  The  flchi.tnuilic  monks  were  dCniiuJcd,  to  tlm 
number  of  ten  thousand,  but  formed  a  new  sect.  Tlic 
lliird  council,  held  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Buddliist 
Emperor  Asoksi.  was  calliil  on  nccoiint  of  hereticjt,  who,  to 
the  nunil>er  of  sixty  thuu^nnd,  were  degraded  and  ex- 
pelled. After  this,  missionaries  were  deapatclied  to  preach 
the  word  in  diflereut  lands.  The  names  and  success  of 
these   missionaries  arc   rvcurded  in  the  MahawanM,  or 
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Sacred  History,  tronsUteJ  by  Mr.  G«<K^e  Turnour  from 
tho  Singhalese.     Ilat  wlmt  iit  rcinarkKblt;  18,  tlutt  tliu  rolica 
of  sortut  of  them  liave  tmen  rooeiiUy  I'ouml  in  Ihu  8iuicUl 
Uiipe»,  and  ia  other  sacred  buildiiica,  ooutainfld  in  caakets, 
with  Ui«)r  rnunes  in8crilM.><t  on  tiiem.     Those  iuncribed 
naiucia  corte«]>oDd  with  ihoso  ijivuu  u>  tliu  iMinc  uiisaion- 
uie6  ill  tlut  htstoriuU  books  of  Coyloii.     For  example, 
Bcoordiiii;  to  the  Maiuxwaniu,  twx>  tiii»iMiiftn«-.-«,  vuu  iituued 
Kossapo  (or  Kasyn[>a),  and  the  oUter  calltid  Ma^hitiia  (or 
Madhynmii),  went  to  jin^ach  in  the  teigioa  of  the  Hini- 
ilaTan  Mounlains.     I'iiey  jounieyed,  preached,  suffered, 
ana  tuiled,  aide  by  aide,  so  tiio  uncimit  iiietonr  inlbruis  us, 
—  a  history  composed  in  Ceyluu  in  tho  tilui  century  of 
our  em,  with  the  aid  of  works  still  inont  ancient ;  *  and 
now,  wlien  the  second  8unclit  tope  wtu  opened  in  I8al, 
by  Miijor  CiiuniiiglAin,  the  relics  of  thesa  veiy  mission- 
aries wore  diicoverml.f    The  toj>e  was  perfect  in  1810, 
when  visth-'d  hy  Captain    Fell, —  "not  a  stone  fallen." 
And  thotyli  anerward  injured,  in  1^22,  by  some  amateur 
rslio-hiiiit^rs,  its  onntenta  rviniunBd  intact.     It  is  n  solid 
beniisphete.  built  of  miigh  stonvs  without  mortar,  thirty- 
niuv  fu«t  in  diameter ;  it  luis  a  tNML-nient  six  foot  high, 
projooting  all  ntuund  five  feet,  and  so  making  a  terrace. 
It  is  mimHiDdud  by  a  stone  railiii)^',  with  carved  fij^roa. 
\a  the  centre  of  this  tope  was  found  «  small  chumWr, 
Bwlc  of  six  stones,  ooutniiitng  the  reIio-l»x   <>f  white 
nadstoue,  about  ten  inciter  niuare.      In.4ide   tJiiH   wvtu 
four  oaakeU  of  stofttit«  (a  sacred  stone  among  the  Ihiddh- 
iatsX  *"*''  oontainins?  small   portions    of  biinit   human 
bone.     On  tlie  ouUide  lid  of  one  of  tlmv  boxes  was  this 
■Mniptioa :  "  Kclios  of  the  emancipated  Katynim  Gotni, 
aiisuouuy  to  tiw  whole  IleiiiiiKiiutii."     And  on  tho  tnsJdu 
tf  the  lid  WM  orved:  "  Hc-lit^s  of  the  omaocipHtod  Mad- 
(vwiM.'    These  relics,  with  those  of  eight  otiior  leading 
wn  of  tbe  Duddhist  Church,  had  rest<?d  in  tliis  moim- 
)  Um  age  of  Asoka,  and  cannot  have  been  placed 

■  ikw  K  c.  220. 

MiHiaaan'  spirit  displayed  by  Buddhism  distin- 

^  It  fy—  hU  oliker  rdigions  which  prect^dul  ( 'hristian- 
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ity.  The  religion  of  Confucius  n«ver  tttempbKt  to  tuakc 
convorU  ouUiile  of  China.  Ilmhinanism  never  went 
bejond  [lulio.  The  system  of  /Zoroaster  was  a  Persian 
nltj^ion ;  that  of  Kg)"pt  was  coutined  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile ;  tiiat  of  Greece  to  the  lU-llBuii;  mc'o.  But  Buddh- 
ism was  iiiHamud  with  the  desire  of  bringing  till  man- 
kind to  a  ktiowledt^e  of  it»  u  iitliA.  It«  ardent  and  siicceaa- 
fill  mi^siuiiai'i&s  converted  multitudes  in  Nepaul,  Thibet, 
liiriiuili,  I'eylun,  China,  Siam,  Japan;  and  in  all  theae 
states  its  monastenei  ar»  ta-day  tho  chief  souiceH  of 
kuowled<!«  and  cttutnu  of  instruution  to  ttie  ])eo]ilf.  It  ia 
idle  to  eliuui  Kuch  a  religion  as  this  vith  the  .^uixii^titions 
which  deliase  mankind.  Its  power  lay  in  the  strength  of 
conviction  which  inspired  its  teachers;  and  that,  again, 
must  have  come  from  the  ei^hl  of  truth,  not  the  bt^ef 
in  eiror. 


§  4  Ltadinff  Doctrines  of  Buddhwrn. 

What,  then,  are  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  ?  What  are 
the  essential  teacliings  of  Uie  BudiUiii  and  liis  disciples' 
Is  it  a  system,  as  we  are  so  often  told,  which  denies  God 
end  imni'irtjility  ?  Has  nthtmn  such  a  poMer  over  human 
hearts  in  the  l-!ast7  Is  the  Asiatic  mind  thus  in  love 
with  eternal  death  ?     Let  us  tiy  to  discover. 

The  liennit  of  Sakya,  as  wo  have  seen,  took  his  de- 
parture from  two  profound  0(>nviet4i.'ii8, — -the  evil  of 
perjietual  cli!iiij;c.  and  the  |K)ssibitity  of  somelhinf;  {ieniia- 
nciil,  IIii  niiiiht  Iinve  used  the  lanjti'aRe  of  the  Book  of 
Rylesiiwles*,  and  cried,  "Vanity  of  vanities '.  all  is  vanity!" 
The  profound  gloont  of  that  wonderful  hook  is  hosed  on 
tliB  same  course  of  thought  as  that  of  the  Buddhn,  namGly. 
that  every-thlng  Roes  round  and  round  in  a  circle ;  that 
nothing  inuvea  fonvani ;  that  tliere  ia  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun ;  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  rises 
again;  that  the  wind  hhiwrt  nmlh  and  south,  and  east 
and  west,  and  tlien  returns  acjionling  to  ibi  circuits. 
Where  can  rest  be  found  >  where  peace  ?  where  any 
certainty  f  SiddfLrtha  was  young;  but  he  saw  age  ap< 
pRMching.  He  wa;t  in  health  j  but  he  knew  that  sick- 
1* 
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nesa  Htid  dcatli  were  lying  in  ynat  for  liim.  He  could 
not  escape  fmui  Uio  siglit  of  tliis  perpehiat  rtjiind  uf 
growth  and  decay,  life  aiid  death,  joy  and  woe.  He  cried 
out,  from  the  depths  of  his  isoul,  for  something  stable, 
purmuui-iit,  rvaL 

Aguiii,  hu  was  aMured  that  this  emaDcipation  from 
change  aiid  decay  was  Ut  be  found  in  kuowkiifjc,  Itut 
by  knowledge  be  did  not  intend  the  percejition  iinil  n-ool- 
lectioD  of  outward  facta,  —  not  leaniing.  Nor  did  he 
mvan  Hpeculntivt!  kiiowkd'.'o,  or  the  power  of  reaaouius- 
He  meant  intnilivo  kiiowk'djit>,  Uie  Hi^ht  of  t'ternul  truth, 
the  ptTception  of  the  unchiuiging  laws  of  tlie  vinivt'rjie. 
This  was  a  knowledge  whicli  was  not  to  W  nttaiiied  by 
any  merely  intellectual  process,  but  by  moral  training,  by 
purity  of  h«urt  and  lile.  Therefore  ho  renounced  the 
world,  and  wuut  into  the  forvst.  And  became  uq  uQchorite. 

Hut  just  at  thiit  point  hu  sci>nmti!d  hinisvlf  from  tho 
Bmhmaiis.  Th«y  also  were,  ond  are,  Ix-lii'vere  in  tho 
value  of  mortificatiun,  abn*^ition,  jwinance.  They  had 
their  hermits  in  his  day.  Kut  ihey  believed  in  the  value 
of  penance  as  accumulating  merit.  They  practised  self- 
dental  for  its  own  sake.  ITie  Buddha  pmctised  it  as  a 
means  to  n  higher  end,  —  (inmneiimtton.  puritictitiou,  intu- 
ition. And  this  end  he  Itelievcd  that  hi.!  had  ut  hut 
otlaiiied.  At  hist  he  taw  the  truth.  He  became  "wide 
awnkc."  Illusions  disappeared ;  the  if-alily  was  before 
him.     Ho  was  the  Uuddlia.  —  the  Ma.s  who  knew. 

Still  lie  was  a  man,  not  a  God.  And  here  iifinin  is 
another  point  of  departure  from  Brahmaniaiu.  In  that 
system,  iJie  final  result  of  devotion  was  to  become  ah* 
sorbed  in  God.  The  dwtrinei  of  the  Itvahnians  is  divine 
absorption ;  that  of  the  Buddhists,  hiunan  devL-lojmKnt, 
In  the  lii-nlmianicAl  system,  God  ia  everything  and  man 
nothing.  In  the  Buddhist,  man  is  everything  and  God 
nothing.  Here  is  its  atheism,  Uiat  it  makes  so  much  of 
urnn  a»  to  forget  God.  It  is  perhaps  "without  God  in 
the  world,"  but  it  docs  not  deny  liim.  It  accepts  Uie 
doctrine  of  the  tlipee  worlds,  —  the  eternal  world  of  altso- 
lut«  being;  the  celestial  world  of  the  gods,  Brahma,  Indra, 
Visclmu,  Siva ;  and  tlio  finite  world,  consisting  of  indi- 
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vidua}  Bonla  and  the  lava  of  nature.  Only  it  sava,  of  tlie 
worid  of  nbeolut^  being,  Nirvanft,  we  kuow  notluaf?.  That 
is  our  aim  uud  end ;  bat  it  ix  tlie  direct  opposilo  to  all  we 
know.  It  is,  then^oro,  to  lu  as  nothing.  Tim  ct;li.v(tial 
world,  tiuit  of  the  gods,  is  «v«n  of  less  inotii«iit  to  us. 
What  we  know  are  the  everlaating  laws  of  nature,  by 
obedience  to  which  we  rise,  disobejing  which  we  fall,  by 
jicrfcct  obedience  to  which  we  shall  at  last  obtain  Nir- 
vaiin,  and  rt-st  forovor. 

.To  the  mind  of  the  Buddha,  therefore,  the  world  con- 
sisted of  two  orders  of  existence,  —  soul.'*  and  luwa.  Ho 
saw  an  inliiiite  multitude  of  aouls,  —  iii  inaectit,  animals, 
men, — and  saw  tliat  they  were  surrounded  by  inRexible 
biw8,  — .the  laws  of  nature.  To  know  these  and  to  obey 
tlii'iii,  —  this  was  « man ci Jill tion. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Buddliisin,  taught  by  it« 
founder  and  received  by  all  Buddhists  without  exception, 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  Birninh  and  Thibet,  in 
Ceyloa  and  China,  is  tho  doctrine  of  tJie  four  sublime 
Initlis,  tinmaly :  — 

1.  Ail  cxi-iK-nce  is  evil,  because  all  existence  is  subject 
to  clian;^!!  and  tlecay. 

2.  The  source  of  this  evil  is  the  desire  for  things  which 
are  to  cliange  and  j>as8  away. 

3.  Tliis  desirt'.  and  the  evil  which  follows  it,  are  not 
inevitalde;  for  if  we  choose  w«  can  arrive  at  Nirvana, 
when  both  shall  wholly  cease. 

4.  There  is  a  fixed  and  certain  method  to  adopt,  by 
pursuing  which  we  attain  this  end,  witliout  possibility  of 
i'aihirw. 

Thcso  four  trutlis  arc  the  basis  of  the  system.  They 
are:  1st,  the  evil;  2d,  itt  cause;  3d,  its  end;  4th,  the 
wav  of  reaching  the  end. 

ihen  follow  the  eight  steps  of  tills  way,  namely;  — 

1.  Itight  belief,  or  the  correct  faitli. 

2.  llight  judgment,  or  wise  application  of  tliat  faith  to 
life. 

3.  Uight  utterance,  or  perfect  truth  in  all  that  we  say 
and  do. 

4.  lUght  motives,  or  proposing  always  a  proper  cud 
and  aim. 
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6.  Bi^t  occnpaUon,  or  tin  outward  life  sot  involviiig 
•in. 

6.  lligfit  obedtcDoc.  or  faitlirul  oliservance  of  duty, 

7.  Kight  memorj',  or  a  proper  reooUectiou  of  past 
conduct 

8.  lii^lit  meditatioD,  or  keeping  the  mind  fixed  on 
permanent  trutk 

AiUiT  tilts  »y8t«m  of  doctrine  follow  certain  moml  cou- 
nuuida  and  prohiliitionH,  iianioly,  tiv«,  wliich  npply  to  all 
men,  and  five  others  which  apjily  only  to  the  iioWcea  or 
the  niouk».  The  tive  tirat  comumndmenta  are:  1st,  do 
nut  kill ;  2d,  do  not  steftl;  3d,  do  not  ronunit  udulti-ry; 
4lIi,  do  not  lie ;  5th.  do  not  liecuiiie  intoxicated.  The 
other  five  arc;  l»t>  take  no  solid  fciod  after  noon  ;  2d,  do 
not  visit  iliinces,  singing  or  theatrical  representationB ; 
3d,  u.se  no  uniamenU  or  perfumery  in  di-esa ;  -Ith,  ufle  no 
luxurious  beda ;  5th,  aceopt  neithtr  gold  nor  sihor. 

All  lhe«e  doctrines  and  precept*  have  ln'tn  the  subject 
of  innumerable  commentaries  and  expositious.  Every- 
thing Jias  been  commcntiid,  expluDeo,  and  elucidute<L 
Systems  of  casuistry  as  voluminous  M  those  of  tlie 
Fathera  of  the  Company  of  Jeans,  E^stenis  of  theolojjy 
as  full  of  minute  analysis  aa  the  great  Summa  Tolitis 
Titfoloyitr  of  St,  Thomas,  are  to  Ix!  found  in  the  libraries 
of  the  monasteries  of  Thibet  and  Ceylon.  The  monks 
have  their  Golden  lA't^t^iKk,  their  Lives  of  Saints,  full  of 
luirucles  nnd  inar\-els.  Ou  tlus  Eiiu])lQ  Insis  of  u  few 
rules  and  couvietiotw  has  nriaeii  a  \ml  fabric  of  nieta- 
physici!.  Much  of  ibiR  litt-mture  is  inittruotive  and  enter- 
taining. Some  of  it  in  profound.  Daiir,  who  had  made  a 
special  atndy  of  tlip  intricate  speculations  of  the  OiviMtti'S, 
ewmpurcs  them  with  "the  vuat  ubttlraotious  of  Huddliistu." 


§  5.  The  Spirit  of  Biiddkigm  Rational  and  IFumane-. 

TTltiinately.  two  fftcl«  appear,  aa  we  contemplate  this 
system,  —  first,  its  rationalism  ;  second,  its  humanity. 

It  is  a  system  of  rationslisiiL  It  apiwids  thi'on<;hout 
to  human  n^Mison.  It  proposcj"  to  s»vo  miin,  not  from 
a  future  but  a  present  hell,  and  to  save  hiui  by  luiclt 
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■tag.  Tta  ([Teat  meuia  of  influence  in  the  sennnn.  The 
^Suddlui  prcachvil  tiiamnemUe  Sermons ;  his  missionariee 
wcQt  abroiul  prvochiug.  Buddhism  baa  mode  all  iu  con- 
quests hotiorably,  by  a  process  of  ratioiud  appctil  t4)  the 
human  mind.  It  waa  never  propagated  by  force,  even 
when  it  had  the  power  of  imperial  rajas  to  ntipport  it. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  very  encourafiioK  fact  in  the  history  of 
man,  that  tlio  two  ruligions  which  have  made  more  con- 
verts liian  fttiy  other,  litiddhLsni  and  Christianily.  have 
not  tlepenilwl  for  their  success  on  thu  sword  of  tlic  con- 
queror or  the  frauds  of  priestcraft,  but  have  gninttil  tlioir 
victories  iu  thu  fair  coiithct  of  reason  witli  reason.  We 
f^nt  that  ]tudd)ii»ni  has  not  heen  without  its  siiperati- 
tion.'^  and  it»  orrora ;  but  it  baji  not  docf  ived,  and  it  has  not 
pcrsecuieii.  In  this  respect,  it  can  teach  Christians  u  \cx- 
son.  HuddhUm  haa  no  [Hfjudict-s  against  those  who  con- 
fess another  faith,  Tiie  Iliiddhists  have  founded  no  In- 
quisition ;  thev  have  romhined  the  xeal  which  converted 
kingdoms  with  a  toleration  almost  inexplicable  to  our 
Western  experience.  Only  one  religious  war  has  dark- 
ened their  poicoful  lustory  duriii}^  twcnty-tlirao  cen- 
turies, —  that  which  took  plitoe  in  Tliilxit,  but  of  wliicb 
we  know  little.  A  Siamese  told  (Vawford  tliat  ho  !«- 
licvod  nil  the  religions  of  the  world  to  tw  branches  of  the 
true  religion.  A  Buddhist  in  Ceylon  sent  Ms  son  to  a 
(.'hristian  school,  and  told  ihv  astonished  missionary,  "  I 
respect  Chiistiauity  as  much  as  Buddhism,  for  I  regard  it 
as  a  help  to  Buddhism."  MM.  Hue  and  (.Sabet  converted 
no  Buddhist  in  Tartary  and  Thibet,  but  they  partially 
convcrteii  one,  bringing  him  emj  far  as  to  say  that  ho  con- 
.  «idcred  himself  at  the  same  time  a  good  Cliristian  and  a 
.good  Rviddhist. 

Buddhism  is  also  a  religion  of  humanity.     Bi-<;aii.*e  it 

lays  such  stress  on  reason,  it  resipects  all  men,  since  all 

^poaseas  this  same  gift    In  its  origin  it  broke  down  nil 

tcastfis.     All  men,  of  whatever  rank,  can  enter  its  priest* 

bood.     It  has  an  unliounded  charity  for  all  souls,  and 

holds  it  a  dut-y  to  make  sacrifieo*  for  alL     One  legend 

tells   us  tliat  the   Buddha  gave  his  lx<dy  for  food  to  a 

I  starved  tigre-ts,  who  could  not  nurse  her  young  tlirough 
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weakness.  An  incident  sinfialarly  like  that  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  John  is  Tocorduu  uf  the  hermit,  who  oskod  a 
woman  of  low  cfti«te  for  wau-r,  ami  when  she  nxjirosscd 
surprise  said,  "  Give  nie  drink,  and  I  will  give  you  truth." 
The  imconditional  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
which  applies  to  all  liviuf;  cwatiirvs,  litis  had  f^Tcat  in- 
fluence m  8ofbeuin<;  thu  jimtiiKu^  of  thu  Munffotn.  This 
command  is  conin!m«d  witli  the  doctrine  of  transinij^Ti- 
tioii  of  souls,  which  ia  one  of  the  essential  doetnnes  of 
thia  system  aa  well  as  of  ISrahmanism.  liut  Iluddhinm 
has  aiiolished  human  sacrifiww,  and  indeed  all  bloody 
offerings,  and  its  iuiiocout  nltum  are  only  crownod  witli 
flowers  and  leaves.  It  also  inculcates  a  (Mi^itivc  human- 
ity, consisting  of  good  aoliotis.  All  its  prifiala  ai«  sup- 
port*yi  hy  daily  alms.  It  ia  a  duty  of  tliu  Buddhist  to  be 
liospitahle  to  strangers,  to  estnbltsli  ho«pil»iU  for  the  sick 
and  poor,  and  even  for  sick  nnimal.^,  to  plant  shwle-lrucs, 
and  erect  houses  for  ImvellcK.  Mr.  Mnlcom,  the  Ikplist 
missionary-,  says  ihut  ho  was  R'iiliii^  one  day  in  a  ^at/at 
in  a  sniftil  village  in  lliniiah,  and  was  scarcely  seated 
when  a  woman  brought  a  nice  mat  for  him  to  lie  on. 
Another  brought  oool  water,  and  a  man  went  and  picked 
for  him  Iialf  a  dosea  good  oransos.  Xone  sought  or  ex- 
pected,  he  says,  the  least  rcwartl,  but  disappeared,  and  left 
him  to  his  rcjKWo.  He  adds:  "None  can  ascend  tlie 
river  witliout  \ttiing  struck  with  the  hiirdihood,  skill, 
eiioriry,  and  good-humor  of  the  Itinnese  Uiatmcii,  In 
point  of  temper  and  morality  ihey  are  infinitely  superior 
to  the  boatmen  on  our  Western  waters.  lu  my  various 
trips.  I  have  seen  no  <)uarro)  nor  heard  a  hiird  word." 

Mr.  Malcom  goeo  on  thus :  "  Many  of  these  people 
have  never  seen  a  white  man  before,  but  I  am  coiLstatitly 
stnirk  with  their  poliK^neas.  They  desist  from  anything 
on  the  slightest  intimation ;  never  crowd  around  to  be 
troubtesome ;  and  if  on  my  showing  tJium  my  wutch  or 
penoil-CASC,  or  anything  which  particularly  utlnicts  them, 
there  are  more  than  can  get  a  aij;ht,  the  outer  ones  st^ind 
aloof  and  wait  till  their  turn  comea  .... 

"  I  saw  no  intemperance  in  Hirmah.  tliough  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  miwic  easily  ef  the  juice  of  a  palm. .... 
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"A  man  may  travel  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  otber  witlioiit  uioucy,  feeding  and  lodging  as  wull  as 
the  people." 

"  I  have  seen  tlioiiiuinds  together,  for  hou^^  on  public 
occusions,  rejoicing  ia  all  ardor,  aiid  no  act  of  violence  or 
ca»e  of  intoxication 

"  Dnriag  my  vhole  residenco  in  tJ»e  countiy  I  never 
naw  an  indecent  act  or  inimodeHt  geslurc  in  man  or 
woman.  ....  1  have  ween  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
bathing,  mid  no  iiiimmleat  or  carelesa  act.  .... 

"  Childi'en  are  treated  with  great  kindness,  not  only  by 
the  mother  but  tho  futlier,  wtio,  when  unemployt'd.  takes 
the  youn^  child  in  his  arms,  and  seems  pleased  to  attend 
to  it,  while  ihc  motlier  cleaiiH  the  rice  or  sits  unemployed 
at  Ilia  side.  I  have  as  ollca  seen  fathers  oareseing  femnle 
iiifauU  io(  male.  A  widow  with  male  and  female  cliildreu 
is  more  likely  to  be  sought  iu  nianiage  than  if  she  has 
Done.  .... 

*•  Children  are  almost  a-t  reverent  to  parents  as  among 
the  Chinese.  The  aged  are  treated  with  great  pure  and 
tenderness,  and  occupy  the  bc^t  places  in  all  assemblios." 

According  to  Saint-Hihure'*  opinion,  the  Buddhist  mo- 
rality is  one  of  emiiirance,  patience,  submission,  and  absti- 
nence, rather  than  of  action,  energj-,  enterpri.se.  lx)ve 
for  all  Imings  is  its  nucleus,  every  aninin)  being  our  i>oa3i- 
ble  relative  To  love  onr  enemies,  to  offer  our  Uvea  for 
animaU,  to  abtttAin  from  even  defensive  warfare,  to  govern 
ourselves,  to  iivuid  vices,  to  pay  obi;dieuce  to  sugwriors,  to 
reverence  age,  to  iinivide  food  and  shelter  for  men  and 
animals,  to  dig  H-ells  and  plant  trees,  to  despifle  no  reli- 
gion, sliow  no  inttjlerance,  not  to  iwrsecute,  are  the  virtues 
ol'  those  peo]tle.  Polygamy  ia  tolerated,  bnt  not  tipi>roved, 
MoDOsamy  i%  general  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  Birmah ;  some- 
what leas  BO  in  Thiltet  and  Mongolia.  Woman  i-i  l>etter 
treated  by  Buddhism  than  by  any  other  Oriental  religion. 


§  6.  Bu(i<lhism  as  a  JtcUffion. 

But  what  is  the  religious  life  of  Buddliism  ?   Can  there 
1w  a  ivligion  without  a  God  I    And  if  Buddhism  has  no 
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God,  bow  can  it  have  vor»hi]i,  prajer,  devotion  T  Thcio 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  all  these.  We  have  neen  that  its 
enltns  is  inuoli  like  that  of  the  Itoroan  Catholic  Churob. 
It  differs  rmm  tJiis  clitirch  i»  bAviog  do  macular  pneata,  but 
only  regulaw;  all  its  cletxy  are  niotiks,  taking  the  three 
vows  of  povprty,  ciiaatity,  and  obedience.  Tlmir  ^■uw8, 
however,  are  not  irrevocable ;  thev  can  relinquish  tlw  yel- 
low rolx;,  and  return  into  the  world,  if  tJiey  lind  they  have 
mistaken  their  vocatioiL 

The  <,iod  of  Huddhi«m  is  th«  Buddha  hiiaself.  the 
deibed  man,  who  haa  become  an  intinite  Wmn  by  i-ntoring 
Mirv'aiia.  To  him  prayer  is  addreast-d,  and  it  is  so  nulural 
tot  umn  to  pmy.  that  no  tlieorv  fan  prevent  liini  from 
doin^  it.  III  Tbibt't,  pmyer-meetin}^  are  held  even  in  the 
streets.  Hue  says :  "  Tlivre  is  a  very  touching  ciistom  at 
LhaA.«a.  In  the  evening,  jasl  before  sundown,  all  the 
people  leave  Uieir  work,  and  meet  in  croitpa  in  the  publio 
stnaets  and  nqiiarea.  All  kneel  and  Mgin  to  chant  their 
prayers  in  a  low  an<l  nmnical  tone.  The  concert  of  song 
which  rises  from  all  these  numerous  reunions  pnxlucea  an 
imniensv  and  solcnui  IiarnKiny,  wbicli  dec[ily  iiiiiiresses 
th«  mind.  Vi'v  could  not  hel]i  sHdly  comparing  Ihis  Pi^an 
city,  wbore  all  the  )>eople  preyed  tojietlier,  with  our  Kuro- 
pmn  cities,  whure  men  would  blush  to  be  seen  making 
the  sign  of  the  orom." 

In  Tlithet  <»ii/tmoti  was  early  enjoined.  Public  wop- 
ship  is  tliere  a  solemn  confession  bofort;  the  usscmbltid 
iniesls.  It  confers  entire  absolution  from  :^iiii<.  It  oou- 
sista  in  an  open  confession  of  »iu,  and  a  promi.ie  to  sin  no 
mon*.  Consecnited  water  is  also  used  in  the  service  of 
Uie  I'ltgodas. 

Tiien;  are  thirty-five  Ruddlias  who  have  preceded  Sakya- 
muni,  and  are  considered  the  cliief  ikiwots  for  taking 
away  sin.  Theao  ai*  called  the  "  Tiiirty-ti'Je  Bntidhas  of 
Coul'cwtJon."  Sakya-uiinii,  however,  has  l**n  included  in 
the  nunil>er.  .Simie  lunias  ai-e  aUo  joined  with  them  in 
tile  sacred  pictures,  as  Tsonkhapa,  a  lama  bom  in  a.  d. 
1555,  and  others.  The  mendicant  priests  of  Hudilliu  arc 
bound  to  coufcBS  twice  a  mouth,  at  the  new  and  full 
moon. 
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The  Buddhists  liave  alan  nunneriea  for  wnmen.  It  ia 
related  Umt  f^kya-iiiuiii  consented  to  estabUali  them  at 
tJie  eanti'st  request  of  bis  aunt  and  nurse,  uud  of  his 
favorito  (lisci[>Ic,  jVuatida.  Thn«  nuus  take  tlio  saints 
vowtt  tu  ihe  monks.  Tltcir  riih>H  n-ijitire  th(;tu  to  show' 
rev«reiioe  even  to  the  youngest  monk,  and  to  use  no  angiy 
OT  harsh  words  to  a  priest  The  mm  must  be  willing  to 
be  taught ;  sJie  must  ro  ones  a  fortni'-ht  for  thin  purpoae 
to  some  virtuotia  toocher  ;  she  must  not  devoto  more  than 
two  wiicks  at  a  time  to  spiritual  retirement ;  .slie  iniisl  not 
go  oat  merely  for  ainoscnient ;  alter  two  years'  prenara- 
tion  !4he  can  lie  initiated,-&nd  she  la  bound  to  attend  tha 
dosing  ceremoDJea  of  the  nuny  season. 


§  7.  Kamia  and  Nirvana. 

One  of  the  principal  metaphysical  doctrines  of  thia 
system  is  that  which  it  caUod  Karma.  This  means  tlie 
law  of  consL'nuuiici'-s,  by  which  every  act  committed  in 
out)  life  cutuilD  results  in  atiotlicr.  Tlus  law  operates 
until  one  nyiches  Nirvana.  Mr.  Har<ly  gix»  so  far  as  to 
suppose  that  Karma  causes  the  merits  or  demerite  of  uoch 
soul  to  rewlt  at  death  in  tlie  production  of  another  con- 
aciousntfss.  aiid  in  fact  to  result  in  a  new  person.  But 
tbi.s  inu.it  lie  an  enxir.  Karma  u  the  kiw  of  consequences, 
hy  whieli  flvery  act  receives  its  exact  n-compettse  in  the 
next  world,  where  the  sou]  is  bora  again.  Butnnless  tho 
same  soul  passes  on.  such  a  rocomjienae  is  irapoA-tibla 

••  Karma^'  aaid  Buddha,  "  ia  the  mrat  essential  property 
of  all  beiugs ;  it  is  inherited  from  previous  biruis,  it  is 
the  cause  tii  all  good  and  evil,  and  the  r<»>iou  why  some 
are  mean  and  some  exalted  when  they  come  into  tlio 
world.  It  is  like  the  shadow  which  alwava  accompanies 
the  body."  Buddlia  himself  obtained  all  nifi  elevation  by 
means  of  the  Karma  obtained  in  previous  states.  No  one 
can  obtain  Knruta  or  oieot,  but  tbuse  who  hear  the  dia- 
oooraes  of  Buddha. 

There  has  been  nrarh  diacnasion  among  scholars  con- 
eerning  the  true  meaning  of  Nirvana,  the  end  of  all  Bud- 
dhist expectation.     Is  it  aoniliilaCiou  i!     Or  is  it  absorp- 
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tioa  in  God  t  Th«  weight  of  uutliority,  no  douU^  is  in 
favor  of  Die  firat  view.  BumouTs  .oodcIusiod  h  :  "  For 
Htiddhist  theiste,  it  is  the  abaotption  of  the  individual  Ufa 
in  God ;  for  atheists,  absorption  of  this  individual  life  in 
the  DOthiBg.  But  fur  both,  it  is  delivomnce  (torn  all  evil, 
it  ia  saprama  affmiicliiscment."  lu  the  opiuiun  that  it  id 
annihilatinn  agree  Max  Midler,  Tumoiir,  Schmidt,  and 
Hardy.  And  M.  Saint- Hilai re,  while  calling  it  "  a  liideous 
faith,"  nevertheless  assigns  it  to  a  third  part  of  the  human 
race. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  scholare  of  the  highest  rank 
deny  this  view.  In  jMirticulur,  Biitisuu  (f/vU  in  dcr  Oe$- 
ehiditf)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  iu  Uie  oldist 
monuments  of  tlii.s  religion,  ttie  eailie-st  Sutras, Nirvana  is 
epoken  of  as  a  condition  attained  in  the  present  life. 
How  then  can  it  mean  annihilation  ?  It  is  a  state  in 
which  all  desires  oeaae,  all  jjassions  die.  Bunst'ii  believes 
tliat  the  Buddha  never  denied  or  qucstioued  God  or  im- 
mortality. 

The  following  account  of  Nibvana  i»  taken  from  the 
Pali  Sacred  Books :  — 

"  Again  tlie  king  of  Sdgal  said  to  K^nsi^nu :  '  Is  the 
joy  of  Nirvana  unmixed, or  is  it  associated  with  sorrow  ?' 
The  priest  ivplied  that  it  is  unmixed  satisfactiou,  entireljr 
free  from  sorrow, 

"Again  the  king  of  Sagal  said  to  Nagaa^na:  'la  Nir- 
Tona  in  the  east,  west,  south,  or  north ;  above  or  below  ? 
Is  there  such  a  place  as  Nirvana  ?  If  so,  where  is  it  J ' 
Kagasena:  'Neither  in  iho  ea.it,  south,  west,  nor  north, 
neither  in  tlie  sky  above,  nor  in  the  earth  l)elow,  nor  in 
any  of  the  intinite  snkwalas,  is  there  such  a  place  as  Nir- 
vmnu.'  Milinda :  '  Then  if  Nin-ana  have  no  locality,  there 
can  be  no  auoh  thing ;  and  wlien  it  ia  said  that  any  one 
attains  Nirvana,  the  declaration  is  false.'  Nagos^na: 
'  There  is  no  such  place  as  Nirvana,  and  yet  it  exists ;  the 
priest  wlio  seeks  it  in  the  right  nuiunur  will  attain ,  it' 
'  \Mien  Nirvana  is  attained,  Is  there  such  a  place  ? '  NA- 
jgasf^na :  '  When  a  priait  attains  Nirvana  there  ia  such  a 
place.'  Milinda :  '  Where  is  that  place  I '  Niigaa<5na : 
'  Wherever  the  prccvpta  cod  be  obseived ;  it  may  be  any- 
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wTiere ;  Jnst  tts  he  who  luw  two  eyes  csn  see  the  sVy  from 
any  or  all  places ;  or  as  all  places  may  lia\'e  oil  eaalera 
side.' " 

The  Buddhist  a^ecrts  Kirv'una  as  the  object  of  all  hie 
hope,  y«t,  if  you  ask  liiiii  what  it  i»,  may  reply, "  Nothing." 
Hut  this  cannot  mean  that  the  hit,'lii?At  good  of  man  is 
annihilation.  Ko  pessimism  could  be  morv  extnimv;  than 
eucli  a  doctrine  Sueli  a  belief  ia  not  in  aoconjance  with 
humau  uuluic.     Tennyson  is  wiser  when  he  writ«8:  — 

"Wluitavpr  cnxf  lorTow  nnilh, 
Vo  life  iiiAl  l>nathi»  willi  Iiumia  Iirwtb 
IIiu.  rvcr  truly  loiijp-il  for  ilwith, 

■'  T  l»  UVK,  wlii<r«.f  oiir  licn-cs  air  Bonl, 
O  Uf',  riiil.  •I'-nlli,  for  wliicli  w*  jmiit ; 
Udk  Lfv,  and  fuUnr,  tliuE  1  •mat, " 

The  Buddliist,  when  he  says  that  Nirvana  is  nothing, 
means  simply  tliat  it  is  no  thing ;  that  it  is  nothing  to  our 
present  conceptions  ;  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  all  we 
knovr,  the  conUadiction  of  wliat  we  call  life  now,  a  state 
80  sublimo,  so  wholly  ditfvrent  from  anything  we  know  or 
can  know  now,  that  it  is  the  same  tiling  as  nothing  Ui  us. 
All  present  life  is  change ;  that  is  permanence  :  all  pres- 
ent life  is  going  np  and  down ;  that  is  stabiUty :  all  present 
life  is  the  life  of  sense ;  thai  is  spirit. 

The  Buddhist  denies  God  in  \\w  sumo  way.  Ho  is  tlifl 
unknowable.    He  is  the  iin^Kissible  to  be  conceived  oC 

"  Who  ■hull  nunc  Bun 
And  iUi*  to  MV, 
•  /  btliar  in  l/iia  '  I 
^nwnhiin  dimy  111m. 
Aii<l  v'liiiirf  tit  ■Jtirm, 
'  /  btlunt  in  Him  rwtt'"* 

To  the  Buddhist,  in  short,  the  element  of  time  and  the 
finite  is  all,  as  to  the  Brabmiin  the  element  of  eternity  ia 
all.  It  is  the  most  aljsolutv  contradiction  of  Bruhmauiem 
which  wc  can  conceive. 

It  seems  impossible  for  the  Kast«nt  mind  to  hold  at  the 
same  time  the  two  coneeptions  of  Ood  and  nature,  the  in- 
finite and  the  linite,  eternity  and  time.    The  Brahmaus 

■  (tocthf,  Ftiut. 
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accept  the  reality  of  Qod,  the  infiDite  and  the  «tcnial.  and 
mnit  the  reality  of  the  finite,  of  nature,  histfirj-,  liiii*.  ami 
the  world.  The  Buddhist  uucopte  the  liut,  aud  igaaros 
the  firjt. 

Tilts  qtiattinn  has  1>e«n  fully  i1iflciif»ed  hy  Mr.  Al^  in 
his  very  able  work,  "  ('ritical  History  of  the  Doctriiio  of 
a  Future  Life,"  and  liia  coaclusioD  is  wholly  ojiiMist-ii  to 
the  view  which  niakva  Nirvana  0(|UivBl<ut  to  uuidhila- 
tioiL 


f  8.  Oeod  and  Evil  of  Suddhism. 

The  f^od  and  tim  evil  of  Buddhism  are  tliua  Buninwd 
up  liy  M,  Saint- Hiiaire. 

Hii  nHiimrk.*  that  the  first  peculiarity  of  Ruddhiam  ia 
the  wlmlly  practical  direction  takun  by  its  founder.  He 
proposes  to  himaolf  Iho  sidvation  of  mankind.  He  ah- 
Maina  from  th«  subtle  [ihilusophy  of  the  llrahnmns,  aud 
takes  the  ni«»t  direct  aiitl  simple  way  to  his  end.  Hnt  he 
doe«  not  ofTur  low  aitd  sensual  rewanls;  he  di>e3  not,  like 
so  many  lawj;ivera,  promise  to  hia  followers  riches,  pleas- 
ures, coijijucsts.  power.  He  invites  them  to  8a1vation  hy 
means  of  virtue,  fcnowlcd^je.  and  self-denial  Not  in  the 
Vodiis.  nor  the  books  which  proceed  from  it,  do  we  lind 
8uch  noble  xpiwals,  Uiougli  Ihcy  too  look  at  the  infinite 
as  t^ir  end  But  the  iiidLspntablc  i^lory  of  Duddbei  is  the 
boundles!)  charity  to  man  with  which  hi.*  smil  wiv*  filled, 
He  lived  to  inatruct  and  guide  man  ariyht.  He  aay.H  in 
80  miiny  words,  "  My  law  ia  a  law  of  Rrace  for  all  "  (iJur- 
Iiouf,  Inlr<jducliou,  otc^  p.  I'JS).  We  may  add  to  M. 
Salnt-Hilaire'.s  statement,  that  in  these  words  tlic  Buddlia 
plainly  aim.t  at  what  wo  have  called  a  catholic  religion.  In 
nJH  view  of  man's  .sorrowful  life,  all  distinctions  of  rank 
and  class  fall  away  ;  all  are  poor  aod  needy  together ;  and 
here,  too,  be  cornea  in  contact  with  that  Christianity  whieh 
says, "  Come  unto  mo,  nil  yo  that  labor  and  arc  lieavy- 
ladon."  Boddha  also  wisht-d  to  cure  the  8icknes.sea,  not 
only  of  the  Hindoo  life,  hut  of  the  life  of  mankind. 

M.  Saint-Hilaire  adds,  that,  in  seeking  thus  to  help 
man,  the  means  of  the  Buddha  are  pure,  like  his  ends. 
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He  tries  to  convince  and  to  pcreiuulti :  he  doc«  not  wish 
to  compoL  Hu  allows  cuufotesion,  «iid  lieljM  tlie  weak 
aud  sijiii>Io  liy  exptau&tions  and  parablea  He  also  triea 
to  guard  man  a^inst  evil,  by  eatablisliin;;  habits  of  cbaa- 
tily,  temperance,  and  self-coutrol,  lie  j^oes  forward  into 
the  Christian  gnict-Jt  of  paticncu,  btimillty.  and  forgive- 
Dees  of  iiyiiriiM.  Uu  Iiu3  a  horrui'  ul'  fiiUi^liooil,  a  ruvor- 
enoe  for  trulli ;  he  forl)i<l8  elaii<lt>r  and  gossip ;  lie  teach«8 
reniect  for  parents,  family,  life,  homa 

Yet  Saiut-Uilaire  declares  that,  with  all  these  merits. 
Buddhism  has  uut  been  able  to  fQimd  a  tolerable  social 
stale  ur  a  i^itiglu  good  government.  It  failed  in  India, 
the  land  of  it<t  birlli.  Notliiuc  like  the  progpress  aud  the 
development  of  (yhri-stian  civilization  appears  in  Buddh- 
ism. Sometliin^  in  the  heart  of  tlie  system  makes  it 
sterile,  notwithstanding  its  excellent  intentions.  What 
is  it? 

The  fact  ts,  that,  ootwitlistanding  its  benevolent  pnr< 
poses,  its  radical  thought  is  a  seltish  one.  It  rests  on 
pure  iiidividnalisra,  —  each  man's  object  is  to  save  his 
own  souL  jVll  tlie  fonlts  of  Uuddhiam,  according  to  M. 
SMint-llilairc,  spring  from  this  root  of  egotism  in  the 
heart  of  the  sj'stom. 

No  doubt  the  same  idea  13  found  in  Chrii«tianity.  Per- 
sonal salvation  is  herein  included.  But  (Christianity  sfarts 
from  a  very  ditfewnt  jwint :  it  is  the  "  kingdom  of  Heav- 
en," "Tliy  kingdom  come:  thy  will  be  done  on  earth," 
It  ]»  not  }^>iug  on  away  from  timo  to  find  an  unknown 
et<?miiy.  It  is  God  with  us,  eternity  here,  etwrniU  life 
abiding  in  us  now.  If  some  narrow  I'rotfstant  sects 
make  Christianity  to  consist  essentially  in  the  salvation 
of  our  yWn  soul  hereafter,  tliey  fall  into  the  condemna- 
tion of  Buddhism.  But  Uint  is  not  the  Clirijtianity  of 
Cliri.st.  Christ  accepts  tlie  great,  prophetio  idea  of  a  Mes- 
siali  who  brings  down  (lod's  reign  into  Uiis  life.  It  is 
the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  Clod  out  of  heav- 
en. It  is  the  earth  full  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  as  tlie 
watem  cover  the  sua.  It  is  all  mankind  laboring  together 
for  this  general  good. 

This  solitary  preoccupation  with  one's  own  salvation 
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causes  the  religions  teachers  nf  lluddhiam  to  live  apart, 
oulsidi;  of  so<:i«ty,  and  take  no  interest  in  it  There  in  iu 
Hie  (.^tliulic  tintl  PrutcstuDt  world,  bi>aide  the  monk,  a 
Heciilar  jirivnthood,  wliicli  laliort  to  snvo  other  men's 
bodies  and  souls.     Nn  such  priiMlhood  exists  iu  Buddliisni. 

Moreover,  not  the  idea  of  salvation  from  evil,  —  which 
keeps  before  us  evil  as  tJie  object  of  contemplation,-^  biit 
the  idea  of  good,  is  the  true  motive  for  tlie  human  con- 
science. This  leads  us  up  at  once  to  God ;  this  alone 
can  create  love.  We  can  only  love  by  seeing'  sonivthin;; 
lovely.  Ood  must  seem,  not  terrible,  but  lowly,  in  onlvr 
to  bo  loved.  Man  must  seem,  not  mean  and  poor,  but 
noble  and  beautil'ul,  before  we  can  love  him.  Tliia  idea 
of  tlie  good  does  not  appear  in  Buddhism,  x&n  M.  Saint- 
Hilaire.  Not  a  spark  of  this  divine  Hume  -  ilial  wliich 
to  see  and  ahow  has  ^ven  iiuniortal  glory  to  I'lato  and  to 
Socrates  —  Iiaa  descended  on  Sakya-munL  'llie  notion  of 
rewards,  substituted  for  that  of  tlie  infinite  beauty,  ha.t 
perverted  overj-ltiing  in  his  system. 

Dnty  itself  becomes  corrupted,  as  soon  «a  the  idea  of 
the  good  disappears.  It  becomes  then  a  blind  submission 
to  mere  law.  It  is  an  outward  constraiat,  not  an  inward 
iDspiration.  Scepticism  follows.  "  The  world  is  empty, 
Um  heart  is  dead  surely,"  is  its  langiia^.  Nihilism  ar- 
rives sooner  or  hiter.  (iod  is  nothing;  man  is  nothing; 
life  it  nothing ;  death  is  Dolhin<; ;  elcrnily  Js  nothing. 
Hence  the  profound  sadness  of  Buddhism.  To  its  eye  all 
existence  is  evil,  and  the  only  hope  is  toescape  from  tima 
into  cteniity.  —  or  into  nothing,  —  as  you  may  choose  to 
int*r]ir(;t  Nirvana.  While  Buddhism  makes  Uod,  or  the 
good,  and  heaven,  to  be  equivalent  to  nothing,  it  intensi- 
fies ajid  exaggerates  evil.  Tliouyh  heaven  n  a  blank, 
hell  is  a  very  solid  reality.  It  is  present  and  future  too. 
Kvcrylhing  in  the  thousand  hells  of  Buddhism  is  painted 
as  vividly  as  in  the  hell  of  Danto.  C!od  lias  disappLiired 
from  tliB  universe,  and  in  his  place  is  only  the  incxoniblo 
law.  which  grinds  on  forever.  It  punishes  and  rewanls, 
but  lias  no  love  in  it.  It  is  only  dwul,  cohl,  hanl,  erut;!, 
unrelenting  law.  Yet  Buddhist*  are  not  atheists,  any 
more  than  a  child  who  has  never  beai'd  of  Uod  is  an 
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atheist    A  cliild  is  neither  deist  nor  atheist:  he  has  no 
thcoloj^. 

The  only  eiiianciimtion  from  self-love  ia  in  the  perpftp- 
tion  of  an  intiuite  love.  Buddhism,  ijinorinK  thia  infinita 
love,  incapftble  of  conimunion  witti  Ood,  ainiinf;  at  mo- 
rality wiliiout  relifjioii,  ut  luiniiiuity  willinut  piety,  be- 
comes at  last  a  prey  to  the  »»din'-'«  of  a  selfish  isolntioiL 
Wc  do  not  sny  that  tliis  is  always  the  case,  for  in  all  nyn- 
terns  Uie  heart  oft«n  redeems  the  erroia  of  the  head.  liut 
this  is  the  logical  drift  of  the  system  and  its  usual  out- 
come. 


§  9.  Jtelaticyji  of  Buddhism  to  CkrUlianUy. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  let  us  ask  what  ruktion  thii 
great  system  sustains  to  Christianity. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  and  central  idea  of  Buddhism 
is  personal  sftlvatioii,  or  tkf.  mlvation  of  the.  mid  by  per' 
xmal  artjt  of  faiik  and  ahfilirnrr.  This  we  maintain,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  tliat  some  schooU  of  Ituddhista 
teach  that  the  soiu  itself  is  not  a  constant  element  or  a 
special  substance,  but  the  mere  result  of  past  merit  or 
demerit.  For  if  there  be  no  itoul,  there  can  be  no  trana- 
mi)^tion.  \ow  it  is  certain  tliat  the  do<;triiic  of  trans- 
migration is  the  very  basis  of  lUnlilhism,  the  cnnicr-stono 
of  the  system.  Thus  M.  Saint-Uilaire  says:  "The  chief 
and  most  inimorable  fact  of  Ituddhiat  metaphyaic~s  is  ths 
doctrine  of  transmigration."  Without  a  soul  to  mi}^l6, 
tliere  can  be  no  misratioQ.  Moreover,  the  whole  ethics 
of  the  system  would  fall  with  its  metaphysics,  on  this 
theory ;  for  why  urge  men  to  right  concluct,  in  order  to 
attain  happiness,  or  Nirvana,  hereafter,  if  they  are  not 
to  exist  heruaftor.  No.  the  soul's  iinmortality  is  a  radical 
doctrine  in  Riidilhism,  and  this  doctrine  is  one  of  its 
points  of  contact  with  ('hristiantty. 

Another  point  of  contact  is  it»  doctrine  of  reward  and 
punishment,  —  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  soul  does  not  pass  on  from  world  to  world. 
^But  this  in  tho  essence  of  nil  its  ethics,  the  immutable, 
iuevitttble,  unalterable  consequences  of  good  and  evil    In 
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tbU  also  it  agnxnt  viUi  Chritttiaiiity,  whicli  tenclius  that 
"  whataoever  a  man  aoweUi  tluil  shall  )io  aUo  reap"  ;  that 
he  who  taniB  hia  pmiad  into  five  will  be  set  over  five 
cities,  )ie  who  turns  it  iutu  Iva,  over  tvu  cities 

A  Uiini  point  of  contact  mtli  CiirLttiaiiity,  liowevcr 
singular  it  luay  at  tint  appear  t.)  say  ao,  is  Uii>  iloctrine 
of  Nirvana.  Ninana,  to  the  Uuddliist,  nipajM  ttu!  a.\my 
lat«,  eternal  world,  beyoud  time  and  space ;  tltat  which 
is  nothing  to  u»  now,  but  will  be  «vcr>'thinjj  herealler. 
Inca]Niblu  of  wgiiixiiit;  both  time  and  elunuty,  it  inakoa 
tltuiii  alMo]ut«  nogatioiis  of  each  other. 

The  fif'i^iiliarily  of  Plato,  acctjnling  U>  Mr.  Emerson  and 
oUier  l'bti>niatA  was,  that  lie  waa  alile  to  gmap  and  hold 
iutelleftiially  both  conceptions,  —  of  God  an(f  man,  the 
inliiiitc  luid  tiuit'V,  the  otcniiil  mid  tint  totnpontl.  Xhti 
mciit  of  Christiauity  is,  in  like  raaitner,  tliat  it  is  ablu  U> 
take  up  and  Iteep,  not  primarily  as  dosma,  but  as  life, 
both  tli«AO  anta^oiiii^tic  itU;aa.  Chrintiaiiity  recognizes 
Ood  aa  the  iufinite  and  eternal,  but  n^cogniZEfi  alao  the 
world  of  time  and  space  as  real.  Man  exists  as  well  as 
God :  we  love  (lod,  we  miist  love  man  too.  Brahmiuii.<<m 
loves  (!od,  tnit  not  man;  it  has  piety,  but  not  liumanity. 
Buddliism  loves  man,  bat  not  God ;  it  bas  humanity,  but 
iiot  piety ;  or  if  it  baa  pifty,  it  is  by  a  bcautiftil  want  of 
logic,  iUi  litHrt  Xmun  wi»vr  than  its  hctul.  Tlint  which 
eeents  an  inipottsibility  in  these  tVistern  syst«nis  is  a  fiict 
of  <laily  life  to  the  ('hristiaii  child,  to  the  i^ontnt  and 
simple  Christian  man  or  woman,  who,  amid  (hiily  duty 
ottd  trial,  find  joy  in  both  huavcnly  »ud  curtlily  love 

Tlicro  is  a  reason  for  this  in  the  inmost  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity as  conipannd  with  Buddhism.  Why  ia  it  that 
Buddhism  a  a  Kligion  without  God  ?  Sakya-mnni  did  not 
ignore  God,  The  object  of  his  life  was  to  attain  Ninaiia, 
that  is,  bo  attain  a  unltni  with  God,  tlie  Infinite  IViiig. 
He  became  Buddha  by  this  divine  experienoc.  Why, 
then,  is  not  this  religious  experience  a  constituent  element 
in  Buddhism,  as  it  is  in  Chpstianity !  Bccttusc  in  Buddh- 
ism man  ttni^los  upwanl  to  find  Go<l,  whilu  in  Chri»< 
tianity  God  conieit  down  to  fiud  man.  To  speak  iu  the 
language  of  tedtnical  theolt^y.  Buddhism  ia  a  doctriue 
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of  works,  and  Christianity  of  graca  That  which  God 
pivw!  all  mcu  inay  irxL-ivt-.  and  be  umk^  hy  tliis  com- 
munity of  }^mci!  in  oiiu  fflIow«liii>,  But  tho  results 
attained  hy  effort  aloiio,  divide  men;  hecauB«  »omo  do 
more  and  receive  mote  than  others.  The  saint  ultaiued 
Biiddba,  but  that  waa  because  of  his  saperhumuii  elfoi-ta 
and  siicrificcs ;  it  docs  not  encourage  otiiers  to  hope  for 
the  «nmc  result. 

We  see,  then,  that  here,  as  elaewhcre,  the  superiority 
of  ('hri.itiaiiity  is  to  lie  found  iu  its  quantity,  in  its 
fulneaa  of  life.  It  touches  Buddhism  nt  all  its  good 
[joints,  in  all  its  trutlis.  It  accepts  the  Buddliiatic  doc- 
trine of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  law,  progress,  self- 
denial,  self-control,  hunmnity,  charity,  equaUty  of  man 
with  man,  and  pity  for  human  sorrow  ;  but  to  all  this  it 
adds  —  how  much  more !  It  fill.'<  up  Ujc  dreaiy  void  of 
Buddhism  with  a  liviug  God ;  with  a  life  of  God  in  man's 
soul,  a  heaven  hp-re  as  well  as  hereafter.  It  gives  n»,  in 
addition  to  tho  struggle  of  tlie  soul  to  find  God,  a  God 
coming  down  to  fina  the  souL  It  gives  a  divine  as  real 
as  the  human,  an  infinite  as  sohd  as  the  finite.  And  this 
it  doc«,  not  by  a  system  of  tliought,  hut  by  a  fount^iin 
and  stream  of  life.  If  all  Christian  works,  the  New 
Testament  included,  were  destroyed,  we  shoidd  lose  a 
vast  deal  no  doubt ;  but  we  should  not  lose  Christianity ; 
for  that  is  not  a  book,  but  a  life.  Out  of  tliat  stream  of 
life  would  be  again  developed  tho  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  tlioufjht  and  a  helief  We  should  be  like- 
the  people  living  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Nile,  i.nnorant  for 
five  thousand  years  of  its  sources ;  not  kno«iiitj  whence 
its  iMsntKcent  inundations  were  derived;  not  knowing  by 
what  mimcle  its  great  &lRisim  could  flow  on  and  on  amid  tho 
intense  heat«,  vW-n  tm  ndn  falls,  and  fed  during  a  couim 
of  twelve  hundred  miles  by  no  single  affluent,  vet  not 
shsorhed  in  the  sand,  nor  evaporatod  oy  the  ever-buming 
Bun.  But  though  ignorant  of  its  soureo,  tlicy  know  it  has 
a  sonrce,  and  cun  enjoy  all  it-i  biTnefits  and  blessings.  So 
Cliristianity  is  a  full  river  of  life,  containing  tniths  ap- 
parently the  moat  antagonistic,  filling  the  soul  and  heart 
of  man  and  the  social  state  of  nations  with  its  impulses 
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CHAPTER    V. 


ZOROASTER  ASD  TUB  ZEND   ATBSTA. 


1 1.  Ruin*  of  Oil)  FalMR  of  Xrmcs  at  Pcncnoll*.  |  2.  Gnwk  Account* 
of  2i>rtHUitnr.  Plutnn'h'a  Di-jn-npIiiinorlili-lMittlon.  f  S.  Ani|iU'ti1  du 
Ponoii  Uiil  hill  Itiiviivi'ry  of  Hm  X.riiil  Avialii.  {  1.  K|»h1i  iif  I^irtMuWr. 
Whatilu  wt^know.if  liiiii  ?  J  5,  t!]iirlltif  /riinnwl'TWid  uf  his  Krliiimi. 
4  0,  Chani.'U'r  •>(  tlix  Zi<liil  AtthU.  f  T.  Ia[it  IVvploinuTnt  of  th« 
oyitriii  in  th«  Biiu<li'hr«('ii,  i  8.  itnUviun  uf  the  K«lipon  of  thp  Zend 
Arritn  to  tliat  •>(  thp  Vpiltw.  H  9.  Ig  Mouolhriim  or  pure  DuulUm 
the  Uoctrinp  taujfht  in  the  Zi'Uil  Avnsta  I  |  10.  B«Ution  of  thii  Syi- 
tem  to  Chmtiuuty.     The  Kiugdom  of  llcatvii. 

§  1,  JtuiTu  <if  the  Palace  q/  Xtrxa  al  PenepolU. 

IN  the  aouthwestern  part  of  Persia  is  the  lovely  valley 
of  St'Iiiraz,  in  the  province  of  Farsiatan,  which  is  the 
ancient  Persia.    Through  tlie  long  sprinR  and  aummer  the 

filains  are  covered  with  flowers,  the  air  is  laden  with  per- 
ume,  and  the  melody  of  birds,  winds,  and  waters  lilla  the 
ear.  The  fields  are  covered  witli  Rrain,  which  ripens  in 
May ;  the  Rrapea,  apricots,  and  peaches  are  finer  than 
those  of  Euroixi.  The  nif^htiiit^iilc  (or  biilbul)  sinfja  more 
sweetly  timn  elsewhere,  uml  the  rnse-hu.'th,  the  national 
emblem  of  Persia,  grows  to  the  size  of  a  tree,  ami  is 
weighed  down  by  its  luxuriant  bloesonis.  The  beauty  of 
this  region,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  women  of  Sehiraz 
awakened  the  r^onius  of  Hiifiz  and  of  Sttudi,  the  two  j^rout 
lyric  poets  of  the  Eu.ft,  botii  of  whom  resided  hero. 

At  one  extremity  of  this  valley,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
ereacent  formed  by  rocky  hills,  thirty  miles  northwest  of 
Schiraz,  stands  an  immense  platform,  fifty  feet  high  above 
the  plain,  hewn  partly  out  of  the  mountain  itself,  and 
partly  built  up  with  gray  marble  blocks  from  twenty  to 
sixty  feet  long,  so  nicely  fitted  together  that  the  jotnta  can 
scarcely  be  detected.     This  platform  is  about  fourteen 
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hundred  feet  long  by  nine  hundred  broad,  and  its  faces 
front  tlic  faui  quarters  of  the  heaveua  Yuu  rise  from 
thv  plain  hy  flijjuW  uf  tuurhlc  Htvpy.  ku  broiul  nnd  easy 
tbat  a  procession  oq  huratiluick  ouuld  ascend  th«;ni.  By 
theae  you  roach  a  landing,  where  stand  as  sentineU  two 
colossal  figures  sculptured  from  great  blocks  of  marble. 
The  one  bora  in  tbo  forehead  seems  to  lleeren  to  indicate 
ihe  Uiiicuru ;  the  tnigbly  limbs,  whose  musclei!  arc  carved 
wilb  tlie  precision  of  the  Gixician  cliisel,  induced  t^ir 
Kobert  I'orter  to  Iwlieve  tliat  they,  represented  tlie  sacred 
bulls  of  the  Alagian  religion ;  while  the  tolemn,  hslf- 
humiiD  n.-i>ose  of  Uie  features  suggests  some  symbolic  and 
suiivriiatuiul  iiivatUDg.  Passing  these  sentiuus,  who  havo 
kept  tlieir  solitary  watch  for  centuries,  you  asuviid  by 
otiier  tlighbi  of  steps  to  the  top  of  lli«  ItrniCT;,  Th«re 
stand,  lonely  and  beautiful,  a  few  gigantic  colninns,  wliose 
lofty  thiliid  sliat'ts  and  elejjiintly  carv-ed  capitals  behmg 
to  Ein  unknown  onler  of  arc  I  li  lecture.  Fifty  or  aisty  feet 
liitjli,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  they,  with  a 
uiuilitudc  of  others,  once  support«d  the  roof  of  cedar,  now 
fallen,  whose  btrarns  stretched  from  cnpit^d  to  uapitnl,  and 
which  protected  Uie  assembled  nudlilude^  from  the  hot 
sun  of  Siiutlieni  Asia.  Along  the  noble  up]>er  stairway 
are  carved  row.")  of  ligiircs,  which  seem  to  be  ascending  by 
your  side.  They  reiiresent  warriors,  courtiers.  cji]>liv<>«, 
men  of  every  nation,  among  whom  may  lie  tuutily  di:<tiu- 
guishcd  llie  negro  from  the  Centre  of  Africa,  liiaeriplions 
alwund,  in  tliat  slniugc  arrow-beadetl  or  wedge-shaped 
clmmut«r,  —  one  of  t  lie  most  ancient  and  difficult  of  all.  — 
whicb,  after  long  builliti);  the  learning  of  Europe,  bas  at 
last  b^un  j-ielded  to  the  science  and  acutciicss  of  the 
present  century.  One  of  tlie  inscription.^  copied  from 
tliese  walla  waa  read  by  Grotcfend  as  i'ollows :  — 

"Parius  the  Kinf,'.  King  of  Kings,  son  of  Hj-ataspes, 
Buccesaor  of  tlie  Kuler  of  tlie  World,  Djenichid." 

Another :  — - 

'•  Xerxes  the  King.  King  of  Kings,  wn  of  Darius  the 
King,  aucceaaor  of  the  l!uK-r  of  the  World." 
More  recently,  other  inscriptions  have  bccu  deciplieriKl, 
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[of  which  i3  thus  given  by  ttnotliOT  Gorman  Orientalist, 
fey:-- 

"  Ahnra-Mazda  (Ormazd)  is  a  mighty  God ;  who  has 
cwated  the  oftith,  the  heaven,  and  men ;  who  has  si^en 
glory  to  men  ;  who  has  made  Xerxijs  kiiiK,  the  rulur  of 
maiiy.  I,  Xflrxea,  King  of  Kings,  king  (if  the  earth  nojir 
and  far,  son  of  Darius,  iiu  Ach.t;menid.  What  I  have  done 
here,  and  what  I  have  done  elsewhere,  I  have  done  by  the 
grace  of  Ahuin-Miizda." 

In  anothei  place ;  — 

"  Artaxerxea  the  King  has  declared  that  this  great  work 
is  done  by  ma  May  Ahiira-Ma/da  and  Mithn  [aot«ct 
mOt  my  building,  and  my  people,"  f 

Hero,  then,  was  the  palace  of  Darins  and  his  succes- 
acaa,  Xerxes  and  Aitaxerxes,  Famou.-«  for  tlieir  cuu(iiK>iits, 
•^some  of  which  are  recorded  on  lliuso  walls,  —  wlio  car- 
nad  their  %-ictorious  arms  inio  India  on  the  east,  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor  on  Uie  vmt,  hut  even  more  fftmoits  for 
bein^  d>;reat«d  at  Maratlion  and  Th^'minpyla'.  By  the 
side  of  tlieae  columns  sat  the  great  bingn  nf  Per«in,  giving 
audience  to  aiuliassailors  from  distsvnt  landn.  Here,  per- 
haps, aatCjTus  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, and  issued  orders  to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  Here  the 
sou  of  Xerxes,  tlio  AhasMerus  of  Scriptnre.  may  have 
brought  from  Susa  the  fair  Ksther,  For  this  is  the  famous 
Peraepoli^  and  on  those  loftier  platforms,  where  only 
ruinous  heapa  of  stonea  now  remain,  at<M)d  that  other 
palace,  which  Alexander  biinicd  in  his  intoxication  three 
iiundrud  aiid  ttltrty  years  l>eforc  Christ,  "  Solitary  in 
tlieir  situation,  peculiar  in  their  character,"  says  Heercn. 
"theae  ruins  rise  above  the  iloluj;e  of  yenre  which  has 
overwhelmed  all  tlie  records  of  human  grandeur  around 

•  IMe  Pi.wiw>itfn  K'5iliufliTini<u.  (t-^'P'ig.  IS*".}  Srv  tint  tho  m- 
oonnt  I't  t1i(i  iiucriptiuii  at  BvhistQu,  iii  Li^noniuuit'B  "Maniul  of  An< 
eirtil  Hi-itiiry." 

t  Rkwliiifon,  Firp  firr^al  MonarclupiL  — ^Dunckir.  GnchichtKiIni  Altnr- 
Unmu,  B.  Tl.  —  Hccivn,  Tin  Pfrjijinn.  —  Frrsiuwin,  Illmcniird  IIariI- 
Book  of  Arcliiii^otuw.  —  rn-nii-r,  Sohriftai.     See  alao  the  work*  of  Op- 
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them,  and  buritsd  all  traces  of  Sum  and  Babylon.  Their 
veut-niblL-  atitiijuity  timl  in^eBtio  proportions  du  iiot  more 
coiiiniuiid  our  I'evtiruiicfi,  than  the  inyat«ry  wliich  iiivolviM 
tlieir  construction  awakeiia  tJie  curiosity  of  Uie  most  uii- 
observaut  spectator.  Pillars  which  belong  to  no  luiown 
order  of  arcliitvcturc,  luocriptious  id  an  alphabet  which 
contiuuvs  &u  enigma,  fabulous  animals  which  -stand  aa 
guartlit  at  the  eutrance,  tiie  multipHcity  of  allegorical 
figiirtts  which  decorate  the  walls,  —  all  oonapire  tt>  cni-iy  us 
bat^k  to  ages  of  the  most  nmote  antiquity,  over  which  the 
truditions  of  the  East  shed  a  doubtful  and  vrnvcring  light." 
llioilnrus  Sicuhis  says  that  at  r«r»«t>«Ii»,  ou  thi?  f^u.^^  of 
tlif  nioiuiULiu,  were  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  I'ci^ia,  and 
that  the  cofhns  had  to  be  lifted  up  to  them  along  the  wall 
of  rock  by  cords.  And  Ctfsias  t«lla  us  tliat  "  JJarius,  the 
son  of  HystuxpCS,  hud  u  tomb  prcpan^d  for  himself  in  the 
doublu  muuutatu  during  his  lifetime,  mid  thnt  his  parents 
were  drawn  up  witli  cords  to  sue  it.  but  fell  and  were 
killed."  These  very  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen  on  tlie  face 
of  the  mountain  behind  the  ruin&  Tho  figures  of  the 
kings  are  carved  over  th«m.  One  stands  before  an  altar 
on  which  a  lire  is  burning,  A  ImYi  representing  the  aim 
is  above  the  altar.  Over  the  effigy  of  the  king  Imngs  in 
the  air  a  winged  half-lcnglh  figure  in  fainter  lines,  and 
resembling  him.  In  otlicr  pluci^'^  he  is  seeu  contending 
with  a  winged  animal  like  a  gritlin. 

All  this  points  at  the  great  Iranic  religion,  the  religion 
of  I'ersift  and  its  monarclus  for  many  centuries,  the 
religion  of  which  Zoroaster  was  the  great  prophet,  and 
the  AvGsta  the  sacred  book.  The  king,  as  servant  of 
OrinaKd.  is  worshipping  tho  fire  and  the  sim,  —  symbola 
of  the  go<l ;  he  re«i.st«  the  impure  griffin,  the  creature  of 
Ahriman ;  and  tlie  half-length  figure  over  his  head  is  the 
surest  evidence  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  AvBsta,  every  created  being  bos  it«  arche- 
type or  FereucT  (Fcrver,  Fnivashis),  which  is  its  ideal 
essence,  first  creat^-d  by  the  thought  of  OrniJU'.d.  Kven 
Ormazd   himself  has  his   I'Vavashis,*  and  these  angeUc 

•  VcodidaJ,  Fusud,  XIX.  -  XLTl.  Spiegel,  tniulaUtl  into  Engluk 
by  Blvek. 
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eeaences  are  everywhere  objects  of  worship  to  the  dtRciplc 
ol'  Zoroaster.  We  have  thua  found  in  I'eraepolia,  not 
only  the  puliiue  of  the  ^i«at  kiii;^  of  I'ursia,  but  the  home 
of  that  niu»t  ancieut  system  of  Dualism,  the  system  of 
Zoroaster. 

§  2.  Ortdc  AceounU  of  Ziyromter.     Piatarck's  J)eseTiplion 
of  Kia  Kfligum. 

But  who  was  Zoroa8t«r,  and  what  do  wc  know  of  him  ! 
He  ia  meiitioned  by  I'lato,  about  four  hundrud  years 
before  Christ  In  spuuking  of  the  education  of  a  Persian 
princu  li«  says  that  "ouu  teacher  iastruct«  biin  in  th« 
inagic  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  (or  ])rie8t)  of  Ornia^d  (or 
Oroinazes),  in  which  is  coniprelK'nded  all  the  worship  oi 
the  goda."  He  is  also  sitoken  of  by  Iliodorus,  riuturcb, 
the  elder  Pliny,  and  many  writen*  of  the  firet  centuries 
after  Christ  The  worship  of  tlie  Magiaus  it  described 
by  UerodotiLs  Wfore  I'lato.  Herodotus  givce  vety  niinute 
accounts  of  the  ritual,  priests,  sacrifices,  pnrificjitiflns,  bimI 
mode  of  burial  used  by  the  Persian  ^fagi  in  his  time, 
four  huntirecl  and  fifty  years  before  Christ ;  and  his  ac- 
count closely  corresponds  witli  the  pmttices  of  the  PSrsta, 
or  fire-worBhippers,  still  remtiininf;  in  ono  or  two  phiove 
in  Persia  and  India  at  the  present  day.  "Thi!  IVi-sians," 
he  says,  "  Imvo  no  «11uts,  no  t^niplat  nor  iniaj^ea ;  they 
worship  on  the  tops  of  the  niounlaina.  They  adore  the 
heavens,  and  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  fire,  water, 
and  winds."  *  "  They  do  not  erect  altars,  nor  use  libationg, 
fillets,  or  cakes.  One  of  the  Mapi  sinfjs  an  ode  conctjm- 
ing  the  orij^in  of  tlie  ffjA^,  over  the  sacrifice,  which  is  laid 
on  a  bed  of  tender  grass."  "  They  pay  great  reverence  to 
all  rivers,  and  must  do  nothing  to  defile  them ;  in  buiying 
they  never  put  the  body  in  the  ground  till  it  has  been 
lorn  by  some  bird  or  dog ;  they  cover  the  body  with 
wa.t,  and  then  put  it  in  the  ground."  "  The  Magi  think 
tliey  do  a  meritorious  act  wlion  they  kill  iuit«,  uiakes, 
reptiles."  t 

•  Kprocluliii^  I.  131. 

t  UtrwIutUB,  in  vu-ioua  p«ru  at  hit  hititoty. 
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Plutarch's  aonount  of  Zaroasler*  ami  bis  piec«pU,is 
yery  remarkable.     It  is  as  fc^va : — 

"  Some  believe  that  Uiere  are  two  Oods,  —  aa  it  ven, 
two  rival  workman  ;  tii3  ono  wltureof  they  make  to  be  the 
maker  of  good  thin^pt,  atid  the  othor  liud  Aiid  some  vail 
t3ie  hoiUn  of  Uieae  (lod,  aiul  th«  other  Da-inon  ;  tut  dotli 
Zoroastrc*,  the  MagM,  whom  they  report  to  l>e  five  thou- 
sand years  elder  than  the  Trojaa  times.  This  Zoituu^trea 
therefore  called  the  one  of  thoso  Oroioaaes,  and  the  other 
Ahmanius ;  and  afitooed,  moreovvr,  tjnt  tha  one  of  thum 
did,  of  anything  aenuUb,  tbo  moat  loaemble  light,  and  Uu 
othvr  darkness  and  ignorance;  but  that  ^liUiraA  was  in 
the  middle  betwixt  them.  For  which  caii-te,  tht;  Peniana 
callfHl  Mithra.-!  the  mediator.  And  tliey  tell  us  that  be 
first  taught  mankind  to  make  vows  and  offerings  of 
tbanksgi\'ing  to  tLu  ono,  and  to  offer  averting  ami  feml 
lacrilioc  to  tliu  othur.  For  tbcy  beat  a  ccrtaiu  plant  called 
homomy  f  in  a  mortar,  aud  cnll  upon  Phito  and  tlio  dark ; 
and  iiu-n  mix  it  vritb  ibu  blcx^l  of  a  saoilked  wolf,  and 
convey  it  to  a  certaiit  plact^  whem  the  sun  never  Hliinca, 
and  tliere  cast  it  au-ay.  Far  of  plants  tliey  liultcvc,  Uiat 
some  pertain  to  the  good  God,  and  otliets  atnu'n  to  the 
evil  Divinon  ;  and  likvwiiH^  thoy  think  that  midi  animals 
aa  dof^,  fowls,  and  urchins  b^^long  to  the  good ;  but  water 
aniinal'i  to  the  1>ad,  for  which  reason  they  aocoimt  htm 
happy  that  kills  most  of  them.  Tliese  men.  morem-er, 
tell  us  a  great  many  mmniitic  lliiiij^  about  tbeae  gods, 
whereof  tbeae  arc  some :  Tliey  say  tliat  Oroinares,  spriiig- 
iug  from  puTvst  IJRht,  and  ArimanJiis,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
ftom  pitciiy  darkness,  these  two  are  therefore  at  war  with 
one  another.  And  that  Oronuutes  made  six  f^a.^  where- 
(rf  tlie  first  was  the  author  of  benevolcnoc,  the  second  of 
tenth,  the  third  of  justice,  and  the  rest,  one  of  wisdom, 

"  "  Plutarch's  HoraU  T™nil«l*d  from  lh«  Owrt  l.y  wrrnil  IihikIx. 
London.  Frintpd  lor  V.  Tiylor,  U  llw  S)iip  iii  pBtBr-tiontcr  K-jw. 
1T18."  Tlii»  piUMp!  poncBmiinji  ZdroiUiliT  ii  fnnn  Ihi*  "  Irii  «nd  CNim" 
in  Vol.  IV.  of  tlui  old  tmiiilaliiJn.  Wp  hsri-  rrlainpi!  iho  nntiiino 
leiminologf  md  cpcllinft.  (iW  ■1n>  thn  lifn  AiiiCTic«n  edition  of  thu 
tmulattcoi.      notion,  I.lttI«Hiiit  Itirrwii,  1^71.) 

t  Thi*  ia  thr  lli&nin  Mioh-'ii  of  on  [m^  303. 

:  Them,  with  OnauA.  ut  Uii  toreu  JtnubofMiiiU  enuinented  on 
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one  of  veiilth,  and  a  third  of  tliat  pleasure  which  nccriinit 
fmm  ^od  actious;  and  tliat  Aiiiuanius  likewise  made 
the  like  number  of  contrary  opeiatiuDii  lo  confront  them. 
After  tbis,  OruiiiEugA,  bavin)^  fintt  trebled  hl'^  owu  ius-:;ni- 
tudv,  uioiuiLud  up  uJoft,  so  Ua  above  tbe  8uii  aa  Uii-  muti 
iUelf  ahove  t]i«  earth,  and  so  bespangled  the  ht'^^veim  with 
stars.  But  one  star  {caJled  SiriuH  or  the  Dog)  ho  afit  as  a 
kind  of  sentinel  or  scout  before  all  the  rest.  Anil  after 
be  had  made  four-and-twcnty  ^'ods  more,  ha  pliiced  them 
all  iu  an  i-'^-shclL  But  tln«<«  thtil  were  mude  by  Ari- 
maniu8  Quiing  themselves  also  of  tlie  like  number)  bronkiuf; 
a  hola  in  this  1>eautcous  and  glared  egg-shell,  bad  thitigs 
came  by  tliis  means  to  be  intermixed  with  good.  But  the 
fatal  time  b  now  approaching,  in  which  Arimanius,  wlio 
by  means  of  tins  brings  iilajpies  and  famini-s  iip'jn  tlic 
eartli,  must  of  necessity  tw  himself  utterly  <.'Ntiitgiii.s1ied 
Mid  destroyed  ;  at  whieh  time,  the  earth,  being  iiudi^  phiti 
and  level,  there  will  be  ODe  life,  and  one  society  of  man- 
kind, mado  all  happy,  and  one  speech.  But  Tbiiapompus 
saith,  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Magccs,  each 
of  these  gods  subdues,  and  is  subdued  by  turns,  for  tlio 
flpBCO  of  three  thousand  years  apiec*.  and  tliat  for  threw 
tliousiind  years  inoro  they  quarrel  and  fight  and  dcstrijiy 
each  olhci's  works ;  but  that  at  last  Pbito  shall  fail,  and 
mankind  shall  Iw  happy,  and  neither  need  food,  nor  yield 
a  shadow.*  And  that  the  god  who  projects  these  things 
doth,  for  some  time,  take  bis  repose  and  rest ;  but  yet 
tJiis  time  is  not  so  much  to  him  although  it  sccins  s>^  to 
man,  whose  sleep  is  but  short.  Such,  thcii,  i*  tlie  mythol- 
ogy of  the  Magees." 

Wo  shall  sec  presently  how  nvftrly  this  acconnt  corrft- 
Bponds  with  the  religion"  of  the  Pftrsls,  as  it  waa  devel- 
oped out  of  the  primitive  doctrine  of  Zoroaster.'t' 

Besides  what  was  known  through  the  Greeks,  and  somo 

*  Sm  Ihe  aocoimt,  an  page  10S,  of  time  four  prritKlB  of  Uiiw  tliQumiil 

+  KleiUcv  (AnluinB  mm  Zmd-ATcntB)  hoa  ciwn  a  ftill  rtrum^  of  the 
refenrn«D  to  Zoroutrr  and  til*  rclJKJnn  in  the  uiwk  uid  Itoman  Tntcn. 
Hon-  trrmtly.  ProfrjunT  Rapp  ofTllhlnfi<?n  hwnniie  DVnrthRaamn  around 
in  •  rrr?  iimtnirilv*  timj  In  thr  KAltiicIulft  der  Dintacbaa  Morg«nlBndl» 

S*  t. 
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accounts  contained  in  Amhian  and  Pet^ittn  irritvrs,  there 
waa,  uDtil  the  middle  of  the  laat  century,  no  c«rtAin  infor- 
loatiou  concerning  Zoroaster  and  his  teachings.  Hut  the 
enterprise,  energy,  and  scientitic  devotion  of  a  yoans 
Freiicliinaii  clinnged  th«  wholu  mpect  of  th«  subject,  and 
w  ure  now  ennbled  to  speak  with  some  d^ivc  of  oeitolnty 
concerning  this  great  teacher  and  his  doctiine^ 

S  3.  AnqtutU  du  Perron  and  his  IHseorery  of  (he  Zend 
Avtsta. 

An<j«etil  duPeiTon.born  at  Paris  in  173!,devot«d  him- 
self early  to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature.  He  maa- 
tored  the  Hchrew.  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages,  and  by 
his  ardor  in  tliese  studies  allructed  the  attenlioit  of  Ori- 
ental scholars.  Meeting  one  day  in  the  Itoyal  Ijhniry 
with  a  Iragment  of  the  Zend  Aveata,  he  was  Riiixeti  with 
the  desire  of  viaitinf"  India,  to  n?<!over  the  lost  Ixwks  of 
Zoroaster,  "  and  to  learn  the  Zend  language  in  which  tliey 
were  written,  and  nL«>  the  Sanskrit,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  read  the  uiiinnscriptit  in  the  Bibliolhique.  du  Jioi,  which 
no  one  in  Paris  understood."*  His  friends  endeavored 
to  procure  him  a  situation  in  an  expt^ition  ju.tt  about 
to  sail;  but  their  efforts  not  succeeding,  I)u  Perron  en- 
listpil  as  a  private  soldier,  telling  no  one  of  his  intention 
till  the  day  befoi-e  setting  out,  k'st  be  should  Iw  prevented 
from  going.  He  then  sent  for  his  brother  and  kK)k  Iwavo 
of  him  with  many  tears,  resisting  all  the  cflorts  made  to 
dissuiule  him  from  his  pur|Kisi-.  Uia  haggage  con.siated  of 
a  Utile  linen,  n  Hebrew  Itible,  a  case  of  mathematical 
inatnimenis,  and  the  works  of  Montaigne  and  Cliarron. 
A  ten  days'  marcli.  with  other  recruits,  through  wel  and 
cnld,  brought  him  t«  the  jKirt  from  whence  the  ex])edilion 
wns  li)  sail  Here  he  found  that  the  government,  struck 
with  hij»  eittraordiimry  zeal  for  science,  had  directed  that  ho 
should  have  his  discharge  and  a  small  salary  of  five  hun- 
dred li\Tea.  The  East  India  Company  (French)  gave  him 
ft  passnge  gratis,  and  he  set  sail  for  India,  February  7, 1755, 
being  then  twenty-four  years  old.     The  tirst  two  years  in 

*  Aiic|.  du  ptsmm,  Zend  Atwu  ;  Diw.  PtOIbl,  j>.  vt 
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luiiia  were  almost  lost  to  him  for  pui-poaee  of  science,  on 
account  of  his  sicknesses,  travcla,  ivtni  the  state  of  the 
country  disturbed  by  war  between  Kugland  and  France* 
lie  travelled  ufuut  Bnd  on  liorattba^k  over  a  yreat  part  of 
Uindiistuii.  saw  tlie  woreliip  of  .higfjeraaut  aud  Ibc  luonu- 
tnentitl  tavtjs  of  Kllora,  and,  in  1759,  arrived  at  Sural, 
where  waa  the  Fiirst  conmiuiiity  froui  whicli  lie  ho[)ed 
for  help  iu  obtaining  tlic  objtict  of  hia  pureuiL  Hy  perse- 
vetance  and  jjiitieuco  hu  suceeeded  iu  persuading  the  Ues- 
tuurs,  or  priesU,  of  these  lire-worshippere.  to  l«ju;h  him 
tlic  Z(!ud  liingunge  and  to  furnish  liiiu  with  iiiauu^cripU 
of  the  Avesta.  With  one  hundrwl  and  eighty  vahiahle 
tDanu?i}ripts  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  published,  in  1771, 
his  great  work,  —  the  Avesta  translated  into  French,  with 
notes  and  dissertalions.  Hi;  lived  through  the  Trench 
lievolution,  shut  up  with  hin  lH>oka,  and  immersed  in  his 
Oriental  studies,  and  died,  after  a  life  of  continued  labor, 
in  1805.  Immense  eniditinn  and  indomitable  industry 
-were  joined  in  Ani|uetil  du  Perron  to  a  pure  love  of 
truth  and  an  excellent  heart. 

For  many  yeara  alter  the  publication  of  the  Ave,tta 
ita  guDuinfiKiM  luid  iiiitlivnticity  wure  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  learned  men  of  Eurojie ;  Sir  William  Jones 
eApecially  denying  it  to  l>e  an  ancient  work,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  Zoroaster.  But  almost  all  modem  writvrs  of  emi- 
nence now  admit  both.  Already  in  1826  Heeren  said  that 
these  books  had  "  stood  the  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism"  "  Few 
ruinuins  of  autiipiity,"  he  remarks,  "  have  undergone  such 
Attentive  examination  as  the  books 'of  the  Zend  Avmta. 
'Iliis  criticism  has  turned  out  to  their  advantage ;  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  principal  compositiona,  especially  of  the 
Vendidful  and  Izesclme  (Yai^na),  has  been  demonstrated ; 
and  we  may  eoiisider  as  completely  ascertained  all  that 
regard,*  tlie  rank  of  each  book  of  th«  Zoud  Avesta." 

*  At  t]i«  tim«  Ananotjl  da  Pnron  wm  tliim  luborins  In  tb"  <«iiw  of  kI- 
cnce  in  India,  twoottirr  inni  wiTf  Iu  thx  imm«  r>f^un  aprotiufc  tliFin>»li-(« 
with  mimI  tidot  to  vr'ry  iIIiI'itviiI  iiIijhaU.  CUn  wwi  laTins  thv  Tounilb- 
tionii  of  Ibo  BrilUh  (lixii  ill  lull  |[i  I  ml  in ;  SrhwuiizvrwgiWngUinmll'np  to 
ttlifo  el  toll  in  I'lmrliinK  the  <n»>[>i'l  In  l.b^'  Iliniluui,  llow  llilli?  waiikl 
Uictp  thne  men  liivvi<  gyiniiitlii/rd  wild  riu-li  otbcr,  or  ■ijpm.'irit-'d  nioli 
ollirr'a  work  t  And  jet  how  imiwrtaut  to  tlie  progreai  ot  hamitnil}'  wm 
thtf  oTcadil 
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Rhode  (ooe  of  tlio  6nt  of  scholan)  of  Iii8  day  in  thk  de- 
partmtmt)  !iu)'8:  "Th«ic  is  not  tho  Isant  doubt  that  iiiium 
arc  the  books  a»cribed  in  the  most  ancient  times  to  /oro- 
■stor."  Uf  the  Vendidad  be  sal's :  "  It  has  botli  the  in- 
ward and  outward  marks  of  th<i  highust  untiqiiity,  so  that 
we  fear  not  to  say  ihat  only  pr^judic«  or  iguunuico  uould 
doubt  iL"» 


§  4.  Epoch  q/  Zoroasler.      WTuit  do  ice  htoK  of  him  J 

Ab  to  the  age  of  UieM  books,  however,  and  the  i>enod 
«t  which  Zoroaster  lived,  there  is  the  greatest  ditfcrenco 
of  opinion.  He  is  mentioned  by  I'tato  (AlcibiadA,  I.  37), 
who  speaks  of  "  the  magic  (or  religious  doctrines)  of  Zoro- 
aster the  Orma^^ian"  [iiaytiar  —  ZtapaJwrpm  rm'QpoiiiCitv).^ 
As  riaW  8i>eftks  of  his  religion  as  sonicthins  established  in 
the  form  of  Miij^ism,  or  the  Hyslem  of  tlie  Mcdes,  in  West 
Iran,  while  the  Avestu  npiicars  to  have  originated  m  Bac- 
tria,  or  East  Iran. J  this  already  carries  the  age  of  Zoro- 
aster back  to  at  least  the  sixth  or  seventh  cenlurj'  before 
Christ.  Wlicn  the  Avcstft  was  written,  Bactria  was  an 
iiidcjjeiidciit  monarchy.  Zoroaster  is  roprosonted  us  teach- 
ing under  King  Vistiu;pa.  But  the  A«s>-rian9  connucrcd 
Bactria  R,  c,  1200,  which  was  the  last  of  the  imnio 
kingiiomn,  they  having  previously  vaiiiiuishcd  the  Medea, 
Hyrcanians,  I'arthians,  Persians,  etc.  As  Zoroaster  must 
have  lived  before  this  conquest,  hia  period  is  t^ken  back 
to  a  still  raoro  remote  time,  about  B.  c  1300  or  a  a  1250,  § 

*  Ani  with  thin  ponnlmion  thf  latrr  niholiiiii  utoc.  narnonf^  Lunn, 
Spjcfpl,  WciMrftiunl.  IIaiik,  Biinwn.  Mni  .Milllcr,  Rolh,  ill  ucrct  th* 
Zrnd  Avuta  t»  nnritulTiiii^  InlV  iiinin.  If  not  the  ictlul  iroldii  of  mtom- 
tcr.  yat  iiithniitiR  rfiiiili>i>«cnor»  of  hMtrachlnff.  Thn  Oftblcofthn  Yiifna 
*n  now  I'DniidKiwcl  (<>  1>v  ili"  iKIi-xt  ]«n  of  the  AvMla.  *■  •pp«ar«  train 
thn  itiviMit-iKBtiomi  of  Hauj;  hihI  I'lliwr*.  iSiM'  I>r.  Martin  HiMgn  ti«n»l»- 
tlon  Slid  r.ul]im«ntary  uf  tlii.'  FJvh  (iittlih  of  i^nttliURtTii.     L^i^ifc,  1840.) 

T  Kwu  pood  »cliiiUr«  oftnn  follow  t»rh  ntlixr  in  «  Mm  ilir«-liiin  for 
W*ut  of  ■  httln  LndcpFndpiil  lliinkiiiK'  The  Cirrek  uf  I'Utowiw  I  run  tint  wl 
by  ■  long  nuci^fiBion  orwritrti.  "Zutmitter  till-  Mm  of  Ononum."  until 
•nuiF  iiiin  bBjipmcd  to  think  that  tliis  gcoitiTs  might  unply  a  difrvraiit 
relation. 

t  Dun«lirr  (Gcjch.  dm  All*rthiinn,  B,  II,)  fpttm  *t  Iwngth  thr  rpuoin 
which  pioTB  ZorotMer  and  the  AT«ia  to  have  ongiiutcd  in  Baciriik. 

I  Dnncker  [B.  II.  *.  WQ.    So  DoIIiueBr. 
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It  is  difficult  to  be  more  precise  than  tbia.  Ganeen  in- 
deed •  BUj5^8ts  that  ■'  the  date  of  Zoroaster,  aa  fixed  by 
AiiatotU',  cutmut  be  said  to  be  so  verj'  irratioual  Hi'!  and 
£udoxii8,  <u'.cvnb*ng  Lu  Pliny,  pkce  liim  six  tlioiiniLud 
yeare  l^fore  the  ile^tU  of  Plato ;  Hemuppus,  five  thousand 
years  before  the  'lYojan  war,"  or  about  b,  c.  6300  or  ».  c. 
6350.  But  Hunsen  adds:  "At  the  preeent  stage  of  the 
inquiry  thti  tjuestion  whether  this  date  is  set  too  higli 
oanuot  bo  iiimwvnjd  cither  in  the  uci^tive  or  oBinDBtivo." 
Spiegel,  in  outs  of  his  lato.st  works.f  considen  Zoroaster 
a&  a  neigliltor  and  cont^mparary  of  Abraliani,  Uierefore 
as  liviu;^'  B.  c.  2000  instead  of  u,  c.  6350,  I'rofessor  Whit- 
ney of  New  Haven  places  the  epoch  of  Zoroaster  at "  least 
K  C.  lOUO,"  aud  adds  that  all  attcinplts  to  n-conHtruct 
Persitin  chroiiolo-jy  or  hist<iry  prior  to  tlie  reign  of  the 
first  Sassanid  have  been  reliuquished  aa  futile.*  Uiill- 
inger§  thinks  h«  may  have  been  "  somewhat  later  than 
Moses,  perhaps  about  B.  c,  1300,"  hut  says,  "it  is  inipossi- 
bJe  to  fix  precisely"  when  he  lived.  ICawUDSonJI  merely 
remarks  that  BiHvauB  places  him  anterior  to  a  c.  2234. 
Haug  is  iitcliucd  to  date  tha  G&tlios,  the  oldest  songs 
of  the  Ave-ita,  as  early  ait  the  time  of  Mosea.1f  Happ," 
after  a  thopougli  comparison  of  ancient  writers,  concludes 
tliat  Zoroaster  lived  ii.  f.  lliOO  or  1300.  In  this  he  agrees 
with  r>uiicker,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  decided  upon  the 
same  dale.  It  ifl  uot  far  fn>m  tho  period  pven  by  the 
oldest  Oreek  writer  who  speaks  of  /oron«ter, —  Xantlina 
of  Sardis,  a  contemporary  of  Darius.  It  is  the  period 
given  by  Cephalion.  a  writer  of  the  second  coDtur>-.  who 
takca  it  from  three  independent  sources.  Wu  hav«  no 
sources  now  npttn  U)  us  whicli  unable  us  to  come  nearer 
than  this  to  the  time  iu  which  he  lived. 

Nor  is  anything  known  witli  certainty  of  the  place 
where  he  lived  or  the  events  of  his  life.     Most  modem 

•  Kgypt'i  n»oi  in  Tnivptial  nirtorv,  Vol.  HI.  fi.  47t 
't  Knui,  don  L^nd  itritiLlidii  dna  Imliu  und  TlgniL 
t  Jouni.1  of  tilt  Am.  Or.  .I.-.,  Vol.  V.  So,  S,  p.  3U. 
g  The  GcoUle  nnd  Jew,  Vol.  I.  p.  »80. 

Vn**  GR*t  HoiiiiKlilia.  Vol.  fll.  p.  94. 
EHqp^  ftc.,  hv  M.iriiii  HaiiK,  p.  SGG, 
••  Dia  Beligiiui  'luad  Sitk-  dm  F^enet.     Vmi  Dr.  Adolf  E»pp.     (18fl6.) 
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writers  sapposo  that  he  resided  in  Bucliia.  Hitiig  main- 
tains that  uiu  LaD)pia^  or  Uie  Zend  bookft  is  Bactriiui.* 
A  hif^lily  utythologiuU  and  fabulous  life  of  Zoroaater, 
traii-tlnLed  by  AnquelU  du  Permn,  called  the  Zartufiht> 
NaiuaJi.t  describoa  him  as  going  to  Iiun  in  hi»  tliirtivth 
year,  spending  twenty  yeare  in  file  desert,  workitij;  mira- 
cles d\iring  t«u  ycant,  and  giving  lessons  of  phiKisnplty  in 
Babylon,  with  Pythagoras  as  his  papiL  -^t  this  is  based 
on  tlie  theory  (now  proved  to  be  false)  of  his  living  in  the 
time  of  Darius.  "Tlie  langu^e  of  the  Avosla,"  says  Max 
MulIoT,  "  ia  so  much  more  primitive  tjian  tlie  inscriptions 
of  Darius,  that  many  centuries  must  have  passed  Ixilwoen 
the  two  periods  n-preMCutcd  by  these  two  strata  of  laa- 
piagc."!  Th<^s>,!  inscriptions  are  in  the  Acha^'menian  dia- 
lect, which  is  the  Zend  in  a  later  stage  of  linguistic  growth. 


§  5,  Spirit  of  ZorooiUr  ando/kta  Bdigion. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Zoroaster  ever  saw  IVthn^ms  or 
even  Abraham.  Itut  though  aliaolntely  nothing  is  knowa 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  his 
existence  nor  of  his  ehatacler.  He  has  left  tlie  impress 
of  his  cominuudiiig  genius  on  great  regions,  various  races, 
and  long  periods  of  time.  His  religion,  like  that  of  the 
Buddha,  ia  essentially  a  momi  roUgiuu.  Each  of  them 
was  a  revolt  from  the  I'antlicism  of  India,  in  ibc  interest 
of  morality,  buimui  freedpm,  and  tlie  jirogre**  of  the  race, 
Tbey  differ  in  this,  that  each  takes  hold  of  one  sido 
of  mohilily,  an<l  let.»  go  the  opposite.  Zomastftr  bases  hia 
law  nn  the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong; 
Sakya-rauni,  on  the  natural  laws  and  their  consequences, 
either  good  or  evil.  Zoroaster's  law  is,  therefore  the  law 
of  justice ;  Sakya-muni'a,  the  law  of  mercy.  The  one 
maKL-s  tho  supreme  good  to  consist  in  truth,  duty,  right ; 
the  other,  in  love,  benevolence,  ami  kindness,  Zoroaatw 
teaches  providence :  the  monk  of  India  teaches  prudence. 

•  Bpimm.  EjiTpt.  Vol,  III,  p.  «S. 

t  Writlnn  in  tli<>  llnrtiviiUi  v^itury  kftArCliriKt.     An  £agluh  tnuuW 
t[nn  may  b^  riiiiiiil  \n  \>t.  J.  WiImid'*  "itnl  Uvtkiua." 
;  Caiips  Vol.  1.  p.  88, 
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Zoroaster  aiina  at  holiness,  the  Buddha  at  nient  Zoro- 
aflt«r  teaches  and  LUiphii8i/.t«  creatJun ;  the  Buddha  knows 
Dothiuf;  uf  crcaliou,  but  oiily  imlurc  or  h>w.  All  those 
upiwsitiotij  run  back  to  a  single  root.  ]!iith  aix;  moral 
reformeis ;  but  the  one  moralizea  according  to  tho  niutbod 
of  BUhou  Butler,  the  otlier  after  that  of  Archdeacim 
I'aley.  Zoroaster  cognucs  all  momlity  as  having'  its  root 
within,  in  thct-tumul  (listiuclii.m  Ijctwffn  rif^IiLHiid  wrong 
iimtivc.  theivforu  iii  Cod  ;  but  Sakya-muni  finds  it  unt- 
side  of  tlie  soul,  in  tlie  results  of  good  and  evil  action, 
tlierefore  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  metliod  of  aal- 
vatiou,  thererori',  accurdiit){  to  Zoroaster,  i^  that  of  an 
cturiiaJ  biittlu  for  goml  against  vvil ;  but  aocunlin<;  to  Uie 
Buddtia,  it  13  that  of  self-cuhure  and  vinumis  activity. 

Botli  of  tbe.te  systems,  na  being  essentially  nioml 
systenia  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  proceed  from  per- 
sona. For  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  while  tlie  esRentiaily 
spiritualistic  religions  are  ignorant  of  their  founders,  all 
the  moral  creeds  of  the  world  proceed  from  a  mom) 
source,  i.  e.  a  human  will  Brahmanism,  Onosticism,  the 
Sulism  of  Persia,  the  Mysteries  of  liigypt  and  Oi-oece, 
Keo-Platonism,  tlwi  Christian  Mysticism  of  the  Middle 
Agi'3,^ — Uk-sc  hiiv«,  strjclly  sitoikinf-,  no  founder.  Every 
tendency  tn  the  abstract,  to  the  infinite,  ignorea  penon- 
ality.*  In<li\-idual  mystics  we  know,  but  never  the 
founder  of  any  such  syflt^m.  The  religions  in  which  the 
moral  clement  is  depressed,  as  thiwio  of  Babylon.  Assyria, 
I^-pl,  Greuce,  Rome,  are  also  without  iM^rswnal  fouiulers. 
But  moral  religions  are  the  religions  of  persons,  and  ao 
we  have  the  systems  of  Confucius,  Buddha.  Zoroaster, 
Moses,  Moliammed. -f-  The  Protestant  Kefonnntion  was  a 
piotflat  of  tbo  moral  natun-.  a^iiuMt  a  religion  which  had 
become  divorced  from  morality.  Accordingly  we  have 
lather  as  the  founder  of  I'rotestantism ;  but  mediieval 
Christianity  grew  up  with  no  personal  leader. 

*  Bo  Hr.  Emrraon,  in  on*  ot  thow  obvmtionB  whidi  give  ni  ■  >jr«- 
ton  «f  phflowphrin  ■  loiitwici'.  myi,  "Tha  »oiU  knotri  no  penoiw." 
Ptriiap*  ht  diMild  luTe  md.  "Tl>r  .S]imt." 

t  I*lam  i>,  in  thU  taua,  >  morel  rTti(^*i>ii.  itn  root  ronalxtln)i  in  nlw- 
difni^c  10  Allnb  Aiid  hU  prophet.     Suliim,  a  Uohamiuodan  DiyatictAiii,  li 
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Tlic  whole  rcUgion  of  the  Avesla  rvvolvra  an3nnii  the 
penoD  of  Zoroaater,  or  /arathustra.  In  Hi^  alilu.-st  )iurt  of 
the  mcKd  books,  th<?  CaUiiiH  of  tlie  Ya(;na,  he  is  calk-d  the 
ewv  Zaiatbustrst,  good  in  tliou[;lit,  speech,  aod  work.  It 
H  8iud  that  ZumUtoBtra  alone  knows  tlit  precepts  of 
Ahura-Mazda  (Onuazd),  and  tbut  he  sbuU  be  made  skil< 
fid  in  8}>eech.  Id  od«  of  tli«  Gftth4s  he  expresses  the  de- 
Mte  of  briiiging  knovledae  to  the  pure,  in  the  powtir  uf 
Onuazd,  so  as  to  be  to  mem  strong  joy  (Spiegel,  Gilthft 
Ustvaiti.  XLII.  S),  or,  as  Hang  trauslatea  the  same  ]iii.v 
BOpi  (Dio  G&th&s  di^s  Zarathnstra,  II,  8) :  "I  will  s^ear 
bo»lilit'}'  tu  the  hitTS,biil  ha  a  fitruii>;  lielp  to  tht*  IruthfuL" 
He  pmj's  for  truth,  di'x;luri's  himself  the  iuo»t  fuithlul  ser- 
vant  in  the  world  of  Ormaxd  the  Wise  One,  and  therefore 
begs  to  know  the  best  tbtn^  to  do.  As  the  Jewl-ih  proph- 
eU  tnud  to  escajte  their  mission,  and  called  it  a  burden, 
and  Weill  to  it  *'  in  the  htut  and  bitterness  of  their  spirit,'* 
so  Zoroaster  says  (aecordinn  to  Spiegel) :  "  \Vhen  it  came 
to  me  thrimgh  your  prayer,  I  t}ioii[*iit  that  the  spreading 
abrottil  of  your  law  through  men  was  sumetliiug  diflicuft. 

Zoroaster  was  one  of  those  who  was  oppressed  wjtli  the 
sight  of  evil.  But  it  was  not  outward  enl  which  mostl 
toniieiited  him.  hut  spiritual  evil.  —  evil  having  its  originr 
in  a  depraved  lie4trt  and  u  will  turned  uwuy  from  <;oodne88.) 
His  medilations  led  liiin  t>o  the  conviction  that  all  tber 
woe  of  the  world  had  its  root  in  sin,  and  that  Die  origin 
of  sill  was  to  be  found  in  the  demonic  world.  He  might 
have  used  the  lan^age  of  the  Apostle  I'anl  and  said, 
"  We  wrestle  not  with  flcish  and  blood,"  —  that  is,  out 
stnijisle  is  not  with  man,  bill  with  ]iriiieiiiliw  of  evil, 
rulers  of  darkness,  spirits  of  wickedness  in  the  super- 
nntuntl  world,  ]>eeply  con\'ineed  that  a  great  struggle 
was  going  on  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkuess. 
he  called  on  all  good  men  to  take  part  iu  the  war,  and 
battle  for  the  fpKid  God  against  the  dark  and  foul  tempter. 

Great  physical  calamilic*  added  to  tJie  intensity  of  tliia 
conviction.  It  appears  that  alwut  the  period  of  Zoro- 
aster, some  geological  convulsions  had  changed  the  climate 
of  Northern  Asia,  and  verj-  suddenly  produced  severe 
sold  where  before  tJiere  hud  been  an  alinugt  tro]>ical  torn- 
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porattirt  The  first  Fiu^anl  of  the  Vcndidod  fans  Iwen 
lately  tnm^ted  by  both  Spiegel  and  Haug,  and  be^ns  by 
speaking  of  a  good  country,  Aryana-VaE^jo,  which  was 
created  a  resiou  of  delight  by  Ahura-MsjEda  (Ormazd), 
Then  it  adds  that  the  "«vil  being,  Augra-l&iuyus  (^Vhri- 
man),  full  of  death,  created  a  udghty  serpent,  iind  winter, 
the  work  of  the  Devas.  Ten  months  of  winter  nre  there, 
two  months  of  aumnier."  Then  follows,  in  the  original 
document,  this  statement:  "Seven  months  of  summer 
are  (were  ?)  there ;  five  months  of  winter  wenj  thcro.  The 
latter  are  cold  oa  to  w«tcr,  cold  ta  to  e&rth,  cold  on  to 
tre«a.  There  ia  the  heart  of  winter;  tliere  all  around 
&lla  deep  snow.  There  is  the  worst  of  exils."  Tliia  paa- 
aege  has  been  set  aside  as  an  interpolation  by  both  Sfne^el 
aim  Hang.  But  they  give  no  n^asou  for  supposing  it  such, 
except  the  diOicully  of  ruconciUng  it  with  the  prvcvdlug' 
passage.  This  difficulty,  however,  disappears,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  intended  to  de^crilw  a  great  cliniatic  change,  by 
which  the  original  home  of  the  Aiyan;*,  Aryana- Vai?Jo,  lie- 
cama  suddenly  very  much  colder  than  before.  Such  a 
change,  if  it  took  place,  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
emigration  which  trausfcrrt'd  tliis  people  from  Aryana- 
VaSjo  fold  Iran)  to  New  Iniii,  or  Peniu.  Such  a  history 
of  emigration  Ihmaen  and  Haug  fiuppoete  to  be  contained 
in  this  first  Farganl  for  chapter)  of  the  Vendidad.  If  so, 
it  balie«  us  back  further  than  the  oldest  part  of  the  Veda, 
and  gives  the  prt^pvss  of  the  Aiyaa  straom  ta  the  south 
fh>m  its  original  source  on  the  great  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  till  it  divided  into  two  hnuiches,  one  Howing  into 
Persia,  the  other  into  India.  Tlie  tliat  verse  of  thie 
venerable  document  introduces  Ormazd  as  saying  that  he 
had  created  n«w  regions,  desirable  as  homes ;  for  had  he 
not  done  so.  all  human  beings  would  liuve  crowded  into 
thia  Ar\'ana-Vafjo.  Tbiw  in  the  very  first  verse  of  the 
Vendidad  appears  the  affectionate  recollection  of  those 
emigrant  races  for  their  fatherland  in  Central  Aaia,  and 
tho  Zorottstfriau  faith  in  a  creative  and  protective  Provi- 
denea  The  awful  convulsion  which  turned  their  sum- 
mer cliQiate  into  the  prc-sent  Siberian  wintt^r  of  ten  months' 
duration  was  ])art  of  a  divine  plan.  Old  Iran  would  have 
been  too  attractive,  and  all  mankind  would  have  crowded 
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into  tliat  Eden.  So  the  e\-il  Ahriman  vras  pomjitte^  to 
glide  iDto  it.  a  now  serpent  of  destmclion,  aiid  its  aeven 
mouths  of  Bunimcr  uiid  flvo  of  winter  were  chimged  to  ten 
of  winter  antJ  two  of  summer* 

This  Aryana-Va^jo,  Old  Iran,  the  primeval  fMjat  of  the 
great  Indu-ICumpean  race,  is  supposed  by  Hang  and  Ititnaea 
to  be  siluul«d  on  the  hi^h  pLiins  northeast  of  Sftinani'and, 
butwfcii  tlio  thirty-scvi'Mlh  and  forlioth  d<^reQS  of  uorlli 
latitude-,  and  tlic  ei^hty-i^ixtli  arid  ninetieth  of  cast  lougi- 
tude.  This  region  haa  exactly  the  cliinat«  described, — ten 
tnontlta  of  winter  and  two  of  summer.  The  same  is  true 
of  Western  Thibet  and  most  of  Central  Siberia.  Malte- 
Bruu  says :  "The  wiuU.T  is  nine  or  t«u  muutlis  lon^  throng 
almost  titc  whole  of  SiU-riu."  Junw  ami  July  aiv  tlie  omy 
montli;s  whoUj"  free  from  finow.  On  I  he  parallel  of  CO°,tlte 
eariJi  on  the  28ch  of  June  was  found  frozen,  at  a  depth  of 
three  feet 

But  18  there  reason  to  Uiink  that  the  climate  was  ever 
difToreiit  7  Gcolo^i4t«  assure  us  that  "  givat  oscilhilions  of 
climatic!  hiivu  uccuned  in  times  iiiimediAtvly  autccLilutit  to 
the  j)Cfjp!iii^'  of  the  eartli  by  man-''^  Hut  in  Central  and 
Northern  Asia  there  is  evidence  of  such  fluctuations  of 
temperature  in  a  much  more  recent  period.  In  1803,  on 
the  banks  of  the  I>ena,  in  latitude  70",  the  entire  boily  of 
a  mammoth  fell  from  a  mass  of  ice  in  which  it  had  been 
entoniWd  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years,  but  with  the 
flesh  80  ptTfectly  preeorv«cl  that  it  was  iinm<Hliately  de- 
voured by  wolves.  Since  then  these  fro/cu  elephanta 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers,  in  so  perfect  a  condition 
that  tiie  bulb  of  an  eye  of  one  of  them  is  in  the  Museum 
at  Moscow,  t  They  have  been  found  as  fiu-  north  iis  75°. 
Hence  Lycll  thinks  it  "  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  largo 
re^jion  in  Cciittnl  Asia,  iudnding  perhaps  the  southern 
half  of  Siberia,  enjoyed  at  no  very  remote  period  in  the 
earth's  history  a  temperate  climate,  sufficiently  mdd  to  af- 
ford food  for  numerous  heixls  of  elephants  and  rliiuuceroites," 

•  ■Vi-niliil«d,  FarR.  1. 3.  "TlHTpfore  Anftn-Main^i,  llip<i»«tli-<lrnliiiR, 
Cfnnti'il «  minlilv  wrjuint  anil  mmw."  Tho  anrimt  cntrrini:  into  the  1  ninio 
EJvii  iaiiiii'Df  l1iii><:uri(iiiai.'nlii<'i'l-mi'i-ii(if  [liitlraninuid  tlubrriF  tmUiiani. 

t  I.y"lt,  l'riiiri))li'« of  Gpologj  (nj-hlli  tililiuii),  p.  iT. 

;  IiWi.,  \t.  83,  A  tiiniliT  thingr  Irom  ■  ti'mi«n»tn  RtimitK  to  ex- 
treme coU  liu  Uken  pU«e  in  Gnenland  vjthln  Gru  or  abc  otulunea. 
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Amid  these  terrible  conviilsioDS  of  the  air  and  ground, 
tkcw  autagonisms  of  outward  good  and  evil,  ZimmstuT 
deroloped  his  belief  in  the  dimligin  of  iJl  tlitn^.  I'd  Iiia 
mind,  as  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  jMwt,  God  Jiail  ])lact;d  all 
ttiingB  against  each  other,  two  and  two.  No  I'aiilli^iatic 
optimism,  lite  that  of  India,  could  satiafy  his  thought 
He  oould  not  say.  "Whatever  is,  is  right";  some  things 
seemed  fatrtlly  wrouj:!.  The  world  was  a  scene  of  wur.  not 
of  peace  and  wsU  Life  to  tht-  i^ooti  man  was  not  sleep, 
but  battia  If  there  waa  a  j^oml  (Jed  over  ail,  aa  he  de- 
voutly believed,  there  was  aUo  a  spirit  of  evil,  of  awful 
power,  lo  whoni  we  were  not  to  yield,  but  with  whom  wo 
sliould  do  battle.  In  the  far  distiiuce  ho  »aw  the  triumph 
of  good ;  l*ut  tliat  triumpli  could  oidy  come  by  fighting 
the  good  fight  now.  But  hia  weapons  were  not  carnal. 
"  Pure  thoufihta  "  going  out  into  "  tnie  words  "  and  result- 
ing iu  "  right  actions  ";  tliis  waa  the  whole  duty  uf  man. 

I  6.  Ch-araclcr  of  the  Zfnd  Avesta. 

A  few  pasae^,  taken  from  difTirrcnt  pu.rt«  of  the  Zvnd 
Aveata,  will  best  illustrate  these  tendencit's,  and  show  Iiow 
unlike  it  is,  in  its  wliole  spirit,  to  its  sister,  the  Vedic  lit- 
lu'gy.  Twin  childreo  of  the  old  Aryan  stock,  tliey  must 
liave  stniggk'd  together  like  Esau  aud  Jacob,  before  they 
were  Ixirn.  In  such  casw  wc  see  how  superficial  is  Iho 
phitoaophv  which,  1}eginuing  with  synthesis  instead  of 
lalysis,  declares  the  unity  of  all  relisiona  before  it  has 
eon  tlioir  difTerencos.  There  is  indeed,  what  Cudworth 
has  calle<l  "  the  symphony  or  uU  leligioiu,'*  but  it  cannot 
be  demonstrated  by  the  easy  process  of  gathering  a  few 
similar  texts  from  Confucius,  the  Vedas,  and  the  (lospels, 
and  tlien  announcing  that  they  all  teach  the  same  thing. 
We  ni»r*t  first  liud  the  s[>ecilic  idea  of  e-ach,  and  wc  may 
then  I*  aiili;  to  show  how  each  of  these  may  taKe  its  place 
in  the  hannonious  working  of  universal  religion. 

If,  in  taking  up  the  Zend  Avesta,  we  expect  to  find  a 
system  of  theology  or  philosophy,  wo  shall  be  disap- 
pointed. It  is  a  btuigy, —  a  collection  of  hymns,  prayers, 
iRvocatious.  thanksgivings.  It  contains  prayers  to  a  mul- 
titude of  deities,  among  whom  Ormazd  is  always  counted 
supreme,  and  the  rest  only  his  servants* 
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"  I  worship  and  ftdore,"  aaya  Zaiatbustia  (Zoroaster), 
"the  Cnjiitor  of  all  thin;^  Ab(ira-Ma.z<k  (OrmiizJ).  full 
of  light !  I  wumhip  the  AmcshAM^pcRttus  (Aiashaa|iand8, 
the  seven  arctiangels,  ur  protectto);  spirits) !  1  worship 
the  body  of  the  primal  UuU.  the  smil  of  the  Bull !  I  in- 
voke thee,  O  Fire,  tlmu  son  of  Onnazd,  most  rapid  of  Uie 
ItnmortaUI  1  iuvoku  Mitkiu,  tbu  lofty,  the  iiniitortul, 
the  pure,  Uiu  Hiiu,  thu  niler,  the  ciitick  Hor^  the  eye  of 
Oriimzd !  1  invoke  the  holy  ijraosha,  gifted  iiith  holineaa, 
and  Ka^nu  (spirit  of  jii»Lice),  aud  Aretat  (^irit  of  truth)  i 
I  invoke  the  Kravaahi  of  good  men,  the  Fravuhi  of  Or- 
nmzd,  Uie  Fravaahi  of  my  own  soul !  I  pimise  the  good 
mt;ii  Htid  woinuu  of  the  whole  world  of  purity  !  I  praise 
tliu  Hii5iuii,  healtli-hriogiiig,  golden,  witli  moist  stalks.  I 
pniise  ^nuiKha,  wliom  four  horses  carry,  spotless,  bright- 
Bhinui){.  awiller  than  the  sUmoft,  who,  without  sleeping, 
protecU  the  world  in  Uie  ditrkneas." 

'Die  fotl<.)wing  passage.9  are  from  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Avesta,  the  GatliSa :  — 

"  Good  i«  the  thought,  gocxl  the  iipvoch.  good  this  work  of 
the  puro  ZnTutliiiNtTn." 

"  I  dijJtirc  by  my  pmycr  with  uplifted  htinds  this  jigr,  — die 
puro  works  of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  Maxda,  ....  a  disposition  to 

perform  good  actions and  pure  gifts  for  both  worlds,  the 

bodily  aud  spiritual." 

"  I  have  iutrustod  my  sou]  to  Heaven,  ....  and  I  will  teaoh 
what  \»  |>iir«  su  lou^'  ns  1  uau." 

"  I  ku«p  fuMver  purity  aiul  (pHidmiudeduwis.  Tuneh  thou 
me.  All  link- Mania,  out  of  thyiielf ;  from*h««v<.-D,  by  Uiy  niuuth, 
whureliy  thtt  world  firat  aroxiL" 

"  Tliev  have  I  Ihou;;lil,  O  Mnxda,  an  the  first,  to  pniiiii!  witli 
thf  Noul,  ....  octiru  Creator,  ....  Liifd  of  thu  worlds,  .... 

I^rd  iif  u»od  thiugM tho  lirst  fnKhioncr, ....  who  laitde 

till!  pun-  crention, ....  who  upholds  tho  beet  Koiil  with  hiit 
unilcnititTidinK." 

"  I  pniinc  Ahnm-MiiEda,  who  has  created  tho  cattle,  eroated 
tho  wntvr  and  good  trees,  tho  splendor  of  light,  tho  earth  imd 
all  good.  Wc  pniise  tho  Fiavaahia  of  tho  pirn  men  and  wo- 
men, —  whatever  is  faireat.  purest,  immortal." 

"  We  honor  ibe  };uod  spirit,  the  good  kingdom,  the  good 
law,  —  all  that  is  good." 

"  Here  «u  pniiso  the  soul  aud  body  of  the  Bull,  then  our 
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own  Houls,  the  soula  of  the  cattle  which  desire  to  maintain  ni 
ill  lifv, ....  th«  good  mun  tuid  women, ....  the  abode  of  the 
wntiT,  ....  the  meeting  unci  piirtiiig  of  tlie  ways,  ....  tlia 

laountninH  which  make  tha  niiturs  lluw the  filroiig  wind 

crcokiid  by  .Vhiirn-Mnzdn,  .  ,  .  ,  tho  Iludmii,  giver  of  tnoreius^ 
Glt  from  dcnth." 

"  Now  give  car  to  mo,  and  hear  I  the  Wiae  Onen  hiivc  cre- 
ated ftll.     Kvii  doctrine  shall  not  again  dcstroj  tho  world." 

"1q  the  beginning,  the  two  heavenly  Ones  spoke  —  tie 
Good  to  the  EtQ  —  thus ;  '  Our  aouhi,  doctrines,  words,  works, 
do  not  unite  togetlior.' " 

"  Huw  oliull  I  satisfy  thee,  0  Mnxdo,  I,  who  hare  littla 
wealth,  f(TW  men )  How  may  I  exiUt  thee  nccordiiig  to  my 
witth ! .  .  .  .  1  will  he  eontcntL'd  with  yuiir  denirea ;  this  ia  tli« 
deoiniou  of  my  undtireliknding  and  of  my  sonl." 

The  following  is  from  the  KLordah  Avesta  -.  — 

"  In  tlie  mune  of  God,  the  River,  forgiver,  rich  in  lore, 
praise  be  to  tho  niimo  of  Onnaad,  the  find  with  the  i»me, 
'  Who  always  was,  always  is,  and  alwavM  will  bo " ;  the  heavenly 
tunougst  the  heavenly,  with  the  name  '  From  whom  alono  is 
derived  rule."  Ormuzd  is  the  greatest  ruler,  niighqr,  wise,  vn- 
aim,  supporter,  refuse,  defender,  completer  <tf  good  WOri[% 
overseer,  pure,  gwxl,  and  jiiat, 

"  With  all  strength  firing  I)  thanks ;  to  the  great  among 
beingM,  who  created  and  destroyed,  and  through  bin  own  de- 
teniiinatioo  of  time,  stivtigth,  wisdom,  ia  higher  llian  the  six 
AmaliaspandB,  the  eircimifrrcnc^!  of  hearts,  the  ahining  sun, 
the  brillinnt  moon,  the  wind,  the  water,  tlio  fire,  the  esrtli,  th« 
trees,  the  cattle,  the  metula,  mankintL 

"  iWoring  and  pminc  to  that  l/urd,  tho  completer  of  pood 
works,  who  made  tnon  greater  than  all  earthly  b?in(r^  and 
through  the  gift  of  speech  created  them  to  rule  the  creatures, 
as  vaniors  against  tho  DaAvas.* 

"  Praise  the  omuiscionce  of  Ood.  who  hath  sent  through  the 
holy  Zamthtistra  peace  for  the  creatures,  tlte  wisdom  of  the 
law,  —  the  enli^teniuf!  deriTed  from  tlw  heaveuJy  under- 
standing, and  he«u^  with  the  ean,  —  wisdom  and  guidance  for 
idl  beings  who  are,  were,  and  will  be,  (luid)  the  wisdom  of  wis- 
dcms;  which  eSeuts  fivcdom  from  h(.-ll  for  the  mul  at  the 
bridge,  and  leadx  it  over  to  that  Puradiiw,  tho  brilliant,  sweet* 
smelling  of  the  pure. 

•  Thn  T>>STn<.  or  rvil  »pjritt  nf  thp  Zend  Iwotai,  ara  tho  auno  u  tha 
Djva>,  or  Goila  of  thf  Sanikrit  religion. 
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"  All  g<x>d  (to  I  accept  M  tby  oomtnAnd,  0  God,  uid  Uiinlc, 
•peak,  iuhI  do  it  1  believe  in  the  pan  law;  br  «Tcry  good  woric 
aeck  I  Toi^veiiiraB  for  all  sins.  I  keep  pure  Tor  RiVDclf  th«  Mtr> 
Tiotkblc  work  uid  nbatineuce  IVom  the  unproli table.  1  keep 
pure  the  six  povers,  —  thout;fat,  speech,  work,  iiM-mory,  ^ad^ 
and  iinderetandiDg.  Aooordtng  lo  i1i_t  will  am  I  able  to  accoco- 
phtth,  U  accompliober  of  good,  tbj  hmior,  with  good  thoughtc^ 
good  words,  good  works. 

"  I  eut«r  on  the  aluuing  wav  to  Paradiae ;  mar  tbe  Tearftil 
terror  of  bell  doI  overc-oMie  uu>  1  Ma^  I  iib.-p  <iver  th«  l)ridKe 
Chiuevat,  may  1  attain  ParadiiX!,  with  much  pcrftune,  uDd  ull 
ei^oymentt,  luid  all  iTi^htiuisiL 

"  Pmise  to  tbe  OvurMcvr,  tb«  Lord,  who  rewards  thn^e  who 
aooomplitb  good  dooda  iKcording  lo  his  own  wiith.  purities  at 
but  tbe  obtiiiunl,  and  at  last  purifies  oven  the  wicked  one  of 
hell.  All  prai«o  bo  to  the  creator,  Ormazd,  tbe  all'visoi 
tnigbtr,  rich  in  might ;  to  the  seven  AiDHhaspanda ;  to  lied 
Dahrfim,  the  victorious  annihitator  of  foos." 

"HTMK  TO  A  STAR. 

"Tht  atar  Tistrya  praise  wc^  tho  ahining,  iiuyeBtii\  with 
pl<uuuuit  good  dwelling,  light,  ahining,  conspicuous  gO'Dg 
amiiiid,  hculthfiil,  bestowing  joir.  groat,  going  round  about 
from  afar,  with  shining  beams,  the  pure,  and  tbe  water  which 
niakos  broad  seaa,  good,  far-famod,  the  name  of  the  bull 
creat«(l  by  Miiidn,  tbe  Blr<iiig  kingly  majesty,  and  llio  Fravft- 
liu  of  tho  holy  p'lri'-,  ZiiriilliuHtra. 

'■  For  his  brighlTKvw,  for  his  mujosty,  will  I  ]irat»c  biin,  tbe 
star  Tistrya,  wit.b  audible  pniinc.  We  pmiBe  tbe  star  Tiittn-a, 
tbe  brilliant,  majestic,  with  nHerings,  with  Hnfliim  bound  with 
flesh,  with  Mailthra  which  gives  wisdom  to  tlic  t<.ngue,  with 
word  and  deed,  with  offerings  with  rijiht  ;s])cikeii  ai^eth." 

"  Tbe  star  Tistrya,  tbe  brilliant,  majestic,  we  praise,  who 
glides  H»  suQly  tu.thc  xea  like  an  arrow,  wbo  follows  tho  heav- 
enly will,  who  ia  a  terrible  pliant  arrow,  a  rery  pliaut  arrow, 
worthy  of  honor  among  tboite  worthy  of  honor,  who  comes 
from  the  damp  mountain  to  the  abiuing  mountain." 

"  in-MN  TO  MITItRA. 
"  Mithro,  whose  long  arnin  grasp  forwards  hero  with  Mithra- 
Ktrcngth  ;  that  which  is  in  Eastern  India  he  seines,  and  that 
whicb  [is]  in  tho  Wuslem  he  8mil«s,  and  what  is  on  tho 
■t«ppes  of  Hadha,  and  what  is  at  the  onda  of  this  eartlk 
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"Thoii,  0  MttIln^  dost  eoizc  tliMc^  nmchiug  out  tliy  nnuft. 
The  unrigbtcoiiB  deatroyed  through  the  jiut  i»  ^'loouir  in  mouI. 
Thus  thiiilLs  the  unrighteous  :  Milhra,  tha  ftrtlow,  doosuotsoe 
all  these  evil  deeds,  all  theeo  lies. 

"  But  I  thitik  in  my  soul :  No  e&rtMy  man  with  ft  hundred- 
fold Htrvugth  ihiiika  ao  much  evil  aa  Mithra  with  heaTsnlj 
Btreiigtb  thinks  good.  No  earthly  man  with  a  hundred- fold 
stnsngth  spunks  ao  much  evil  as  Mithra  with  heavenly  streiigtb 
ntn'iiks  pii)d.  No  earilily  man  with  a  liuudred-Md  strength 
ducK  911  much  evil  on  Miihra  with  heavenly  Ktix-ugili  does  good. 

"  W'iih  no  earthly  iiiau  is  lliti  huudred-foU  greater  lifaveiily 
nn(tcr«laii(liii^  alliml  lU  the  licitveiily  undemtuniliug  nllii^M  it- 
self to  the  hciivonly  Mit.hni,  the  hoaveiily.  No  ««nhly  man 
with  a  hu ud rod  foil  1  stivngth  lit-am  with  tho  ears  as  tho 
heavenly  Mithra,  who  possesses  a  hiiudrpil  strengths,  hcos 
every  liar.  Miglitily  gooa  forward  Mithm,  powtTrul  iu  rule 
marches  he  onwnrds ;  ftur  visual  power,  shiniog  firom  afar, 
gives  lie  to  tbe  eyea." 

"A  CONFESSION.  OB  PATET." 

"  T  repent  of  all  hiiis.  All  wiuked  thoughts,  wordti,  and  works 
which  1  have  tiieilttated  in  thu  world,  corporcid,  spiritual, 
earthly,  and  huaveiily,  I  repent  of,  iu  your  presence,  ye  be- 
lievers.    0  I^rd,  ])iinlr)u  thniu|;li  tjte  three  words. 

"  I  coufces  myiwtf  a  Mnwiiiyiiijnian,  a  Znmthnstrinn,  an  oppo- 
nent of  tho  UnSviuj,  devittod  to  belief  in  Ahum,  for  praise, 
Adoration,  satisfaction,  and  laud.  As  it  is  the  will  of  God, 
lot  Die  ZaOta  say  to  mc,  Thus  nnnoTinccs  tlie  Lord,  tbe  Pure 
out  of  Holiness,  let  the  wise  speak. 

"I  jiraise  iJI  good  thorights,  words,  and  works,  through 
thoiig)it,  word,  and  deed.  1  curse  all  evil  thouglitH,  words, 
and  works  awiiy  from  thought,  word,  and  deed.  I  lay  hold 
im  all  gCKwl  thoughts,  words,  and  works,  with  th<>ii|j;hta, 
wonU,  and  works.  I.  e.  I  perform  gueil  nt^tlou-i,  I  ilismiiM  all 
evil  thoughts,  words,  and  works,  from  thought^  words,  and 
works,  i.  e.  I  commit  no  sins. 

"  I  give  to  yoii,  ye  who  are  Anwhaspiinds,  offering  and  praise, 
with  the  heart,  with  the  body,  with  my  own  vital  powers,  body 
and  souL  The  whole  powers  which  I  possess  I  possesa  in  de- 
pendence on  tho  Yazatas.     To  possess  in  dependence  upon  the 

■  The  Pstftn  Bre  rormuUriiu  of  ronfmion.  Tbcy  sn  mittca  ia  Pln^ 
villi  occutonal  prmigo  iatcitcd  in  ifeniL 
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Taiatas  taeaiu  (as  niacb  as)  this :  if  anTthint;  happem  ao  tli&t 
it  behoTes  to  givo  the  hody  fur  the  sake  of  the  houI,  I  (pre  it 
to  thenu 

"  1  praise  the  beet  puritr,  1  htuit  tivmy  tlic  lUvw,  [  tan  thiuik- 
All  for  tlie  (pMxl  of  the  i^mxUir  Onriatxd,  with  tlt<:  opposition 
■jid  uurih'litiTwiMneHM  which  ritiuu  fniDi  (iitu&'niniiiyo,  Mn  I 
oontfutt-d  rtiicl  iij;ri!i!il  in  tho  lioiH-  of  the  ruKunvclion.  Thg 
/itmthmitriiui  liiw  croivtwi  by  C>nHft»l  1  tnko  m  ft  plummet. 
Kor  the  wiki;  of  tiiiM  way  I  repent  of  all  sbi*. 

"  1  rcficnt  of  the  sins  which  cim  lay  hold  of  the  charnctor  of 
men,  or  which  have  laid  hold  of  my  character,  amaU  and  greftt 
vhich  are  comiuitted  auiongst  meu,  th«  nieaneftt  sins  as  maeh 
as  is  (aiid)  cau  be.  yet  more  tliaii  this,  uamoly,  all  evil 
thoughts,  worda,  aud  wi>rks  which  (I  have  commitUHl)  fur  tlie 
Beke  of  Otben,  or  other*  for  my  Huke,  or  if  the  hnrd  niii  huii 
setsed  tlie  c)iftnot«r  of  nn  evil-dour  on  my  itcuount,  - —  such 
flLni^  UioU|{ht«,  wotiIr,  and  worku,  corpcirciil,  nttmtnl,  riirthty, 
heavenly,  I  repent  of  with  the  thrco  worda :  pardoa,  U  Lord, 
I  repent  of  the  wiis  vith  Patot. 

"  The  sins  ngaiost  fathor,  mother,  sister,  bmther.  vife,  child, 
against  spouses,  agaiusi  the  superiors,  ngaiust  my  own  rola- 
tioaa,  agiaaal  those  Hvint;  with  me,  agaiunt  thom*  who  iKWMita 
Oqaal  proper^,  ngiLinKt  the  nvighbore,  Ai;iiitiKt  the  inbiiliitant^ 
of  the  same  town,  o^iiist  scTvimts,  cvwr  unrit,'htc<oii8noM 
tJirou^h  which  1  have  beeu  ami>n^t  sinners,  —  of  these  sins 
r«peut  1  with  thou};ht4  words,  aud  works,  oorporeal  as  spir- 
itual, earthly  as  heavenly,  with  the  three  yrorda :  pardon,  0 
Lord,  1  repent  of  siiis. 

"  The  dclilciiiviit  with  dirt  and  corpxt^M,  the  bringing  of  dirt 
knd  corpMcM  to  the  water  and  fire,  or  the  bringing  of  fire  and 
water  to  dirt  and  corpses ;  the  omitwion  of  reciting  the  Areata 
in  mind,  of  strewing  about  hair,  nails,  and  toothpiclu.  of  not 
washing  the  hands,  all  the  rest  which  belongs  to  the  category 
of  dirt  aud  corpses,  if  1  have  thereby  come  among  the  sinners, 
eo  rejient  I  of  all  these  sins  with  thoughts,  words,  aud  works, 
corporeal  as  spirittial.  earthly  as  heavenly,  with  Uio  throe 
words :  panJoii,  O  Lord.  1  repent  of  sin. 

"  That  which  was  tlie  wish  of  Omiaid  the  Creator,  and  I 
ought  to  hare  tliouKht.  and  have  not  thuuj^ht,  what  I  oujtlit 
to  have  spoken  aud  have  not  spoken,  what  1  ought  to  have 
dooe  and  have  not  done  ;  of  these  aiua  repent  I  with  thought^ 
WOrd&  and  worka."  etc, 

"  That  which  was  the  wish  of  Ahriiiian,  aud  I  ought  not  to 
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iiKT»  Uiouriit  tuA  jst  hare  tJimight,  what  I  ougfht  not  to  han 
spoken  aad  yet  ban  eixikoti,  ulmt  I  oiiKht  not  U>  have  done 
and  jet  hare  doDO;  of  iht'He  stun  I  ropeiit,"  etc. 

"  Of  all  and  ever?  kinil  of  niii  whii^h  1  liuvo  cummttted  against 
the  crealiirea  of  Omiiixd,  lu  atnrv,  mouu,  auu,  and  th«  rod 
buruiu;;  fire,  tbu  doc,  tlitt  binla,  the  five  kiiidn  of  atiimalM,  tho 
utbur  k^hnI  uruatiuvtt  wbicb  an-  t.ho  pnipcrt}'  of  Ornutnl,  bo- 
twcL-n  earth  and  heaven,  if  1  linvi;  Iwcotao  a  Biniicr  n^nst  any 
of  tJiwio.  I  ri'|)ci)t.,"  fitc 

"  Of  prid<\  liaiightinpM,  covctoumiaBa,  slandering  the  dead, 
anger,  envy,  tho  evil  eye,  BhamelciwiioBs,  looking  at  with  evil 
intent,  looking  at  with  evil  concupiaconcCi  attfr'neckcdneaa, 
discontent  with  the  godlj  arrangt^meuts,  self  willcdneBa,  aloth, 
despising  others,  niiiiug  in  atrange  niatlcra,  uidiclicf,  opposing 
the  Divine  powera,  false  wftnen,  fulnc  judgment,  idul-wonbtp, 
nuuiiiig  tiakod,  ruiiniuK  with  oiie  shou,  the  l)reukiiig  <if  tbe 
low  (iniddiiy)  prayiT,  Ui«  ornission  of  tbo  (midditv)  ]>riijer, 
theft,  robliery,  wboKiloni,  wiU'bomft,  worshipping  with  wircOT- 
cra,  tmrhiuitity,  tearing  the  hair,  as  well  ns  all  other  kinds  of 
«n  which  >uv  enumerated  in  this  I'atet,  or  not  enumerated, 
which  I  am  aware  of,  or  not  aware  of,  which  are  appointed  or 
not  appointed,  nbicli  I  abuiild  liavc  bewailed  with  obedience 
before  the  Lord,  aiid  buve  not  bpwiiiled.  —  of  tbt-»e  aiuH  repent 
I  wilb  ihounbts,  wunln,  luid  workti,  cor)x>rt'al  «a  sjiirilual,  earth- 
ly an  hf-jivcnij.  O  Lord,  jutrdoii,  1  re[«ut  wilh  tliu  tltroe 
wordK,  witb  I'ntet. 

"  If  1  have  taken  on  mytielf  tho  Patet  for  any  one  and  have 
not  performed  it,  and  minfort.nno  hiw  tb<!reby  eomo  upon  his 
soul  or  his  descendftnta,  1  repent  of  tho  ain  for  every  ono  with 
though  la."  etc 

"  With  all  good  dceda  am  I  in  agrccmont,  witb  all  sins  nm  I 
not  in  ngri-emeiit,  for  the  good  am  I  thankful,  with  iniquity 
ain  I  («int^nf(-d.  With  thii  pniiiBhinent  at  the  bridge,  with  the 
Imnilx  mid  tonncntingn  and  chiwlim'iiietila  of  (he  mighty  of  the 
law,  with  the  pnni«hnient  of  the  tlintf  nights  (after)  the  fifly- 
iiovon  joara  am  1  contented  and  satiiitied," 

The  Avesta,  then,  ifi  not  a  system  of  dof^utics,  bat  a 
book  of  worshipL  It  is  to  be  read  ia  privatii  by  the  laity, 
or  to  Ijo  recited  by  the  pricsls  in  public  Xevcrtbelcss, 
just  sucb  n  book  may  be  the  iHi-H  htJp  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  ivligious  opinions  of  an  age.  The  deepeat  convic- 
tions come  to  light  in  such  a  collection,  not  indeed  tn  a 
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systematic  statcint.'nt.  but  in  sinccTeat  ntlcrancH.  It  will 
conUiiu  tho  fiiith  of  the  lieart  lathtr  timii  tliv  HpoculiUions 
of  th«  iDtvUcict.  Such  a  work  caii  linnily  Ije  oUicj  Uwq 
autliuutJc ;  for  men  do  not  forge  littirgics,  and,  if  th«y  did, 
oould  hanlly  introduce  them  into  the  woiship  of  a  reli- 
gioiia  oomnmnity, 

Th«  Avesla  conuute  of  the  Vendidad,  of  which  twenty- 
two  FiirjT.irvIs,  or  chapters,  have  been  preserved  ;  the  Vis- 
peruil,  in  twenty-seven ;  the  Yaijna,  in  seventy  ;  and  Uie 
K}uii\lah  AvKtta,  or  Little-Arcsta,  which  contains  the 
YashtB,  Fatets,  and  other  prayers  for  the  use  of  the  laity. 
Of  these,  Rpiejiiel  coDudoni  the  &ath&i  of  tlie  Yaq.na  to 
be  the  oldest,  next  the  VL'udidiid,  htstty,  the  fir»t  part  of 
the  Ya<;ua,  and  the  Khonlah  Avesta. 


§  7.  Later  Dfrrtopment  of  the  System  i»  the  Bundtkest^ 

The  Huudeiiesch  in  a  book  later  thiui  tlieso,  and  yot,  in 
its  coiitenl*.  niDuiiig  buck  to  a  very  early  period.  Win- 
dischiiiann,"  wlio  brts  rei*ntly  given  us  a  new  translation 
of  this  \KtfiV,  savs ;  "  In  regai-d  to  the  Biindehesch,  1  am 
confident  that  cloaer  study  of  this  remarkable  book,  and 
a  more  exact  comparisoii  of  it  with  the  orif^iial  texts,  will 
cliauj^e  the  iinfiivoniblu  opinion  hitherto  held  concerning 
it  into  one  of  great  coiifideuo&  I  am  juatified  in  believ- 
ing that  its  autlior  has  given  U8  mamly  only  the  ancient 
doctrine,  taken  by  him  from  ori^nal  textit,  most  of  which 
are  now  lost  Tlie  iDore  thoroughly  it  is  examined  the 
more  trustworthy  it  will  be  found  to  be." 

T!ic  following  Kuiiiiiiitry  of  the  PirsI  system  is  mostly 
derived  from  this  IIiindelK-sch,  and  the  later  writings  of  the 
I'llrsds.  We  have  abridged  it  from  Rhode.  In  llic  linic 
of  Zoroaster  himself,  it  was  probably  far  from  l«!iiig  so 
fully  elaborated.  Only  the  genns  of  it  are  to  l>e  found  in 
tlie  elder  books  of  tlic  Ave-sto.  It  has  been  doubted  if 
the  doctrine  of  Zeriina-Akeraiia,  or  the  Monad  behind  the 
Duad,  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Avexta;  though  inipnrliiiit 
texta  in  the  Vendidad  f  seem  indeed  to  imply  a  fjupreme 

•  Zonrnt.  StiiJ.  laUS. 
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onrl   lufinito    Being,   tlie   creator   botit   of  Ormai:d   aud 
Alu-iuian. 


In  the  begimiin",  the  Eternal  or  Absolute  Being  (Ze- 
rtiiia-AkiTJiini)  (jroaucKtl  two  oUicr  grt-iit  diviiif  buings. 
TliB  first,  wliij  reitiiiiiieil  tnje  to  liini,  wiw  Ahiim-MaKdii, 
King  of  Light.  Tiie  other  was  Ahriman  (Angra-MaiDyus), 
King  fif  Darkness.  Orraazd  found  himself  in  a  world  of 
light  aud  Alirinmn  in  Wuudle^  darkness,  and  the  two 
lift-iitiie  niiUgonisti!. 

The  luliiiil«  Btting  (iteHtna-Akennn)  now  determined, 
ill  oi'der  to  il^stroy  the  evil  which  Aliriman  had  caused, 
to  create  the  visilile  world  by  Orniazd ;  and  he  fixed  its 
duration  at  twelve  thousand  yeare.  This  was  divided 
into  four  periods  of  three  thousnud  years  each.  Id  the 
Arsl  jNM-iod  Onnaxd  sliould  rule  oJont?;  in  tlie  aecood 
Ahriman  should  be^nn  to  oprate,  but  ettill  be  .tubordinate ; 
in  the  third  they  »hotild  (mth  rule  toother ;  and  in  the 
fourtlt  Ahriman  should  have  the  aacendency. 

Orraazd  Iwgan  the  creation  by  bringing  forth  the 
Fereueni  (Fra\'ai!hi).  Everything  which  has  been  cre- 
ated, or  whicli  is  to  bo  created,  has  its  Fnivaslu,  whicli 
contains  the  nmson  and  basis  of  it«  existence.  Even 
OrmnKd  has  his  Fnivashi  in  relation  to  Zcirina-Akemna 
(the  IiifiniU!).  A  spiritual  and  iiivisildc  world  preceded, 
therefore,  this  visible,  material  world  aa  it«  prototype. 

In  creating  the  material  world,  which  was  in  reality 
only  an  incorporation  of  the  spiritual  world  of  Fravashis, 
Ormazd  first  created  the  firm  vaall  of  heaven,  and  the 
earth  on  which  it  rcj*ts.  On  the  earth  he  created  the  high 
mountain  Alhor<ij  "  which  noareil  upward  through  all  tlie 
spheres  of  the  heaven,  till  it  reached  the  primal  light,  and 
Ormazti  made  this  summit  his  abode.  From  this  summit 
Uie  bridge  Cliinevat  stretches  to  the  vault  of  hcuveii,  iind 
to  Gorwlman,  wldeh  Is  the  opening  in  the  vault  above 
Albordj.    Gorodmnu  is  the  dwelling  of  tJie  Fravashis  and 

•  Thi»  Albiwlj  of  the  Zend  booki  w  donbUiB  Iho  modem  mnp?  of  the 
KlUr"<u.  Tliit  migiiiy  chain  comes  from  the  Otntanu  into  the  northern 
frniitict  of  IVriia.  S*pg  ■  dncription  of  thii  Mion  in  "UUl«in  d«« 
Poraai^  par  lo  Comtc  do  Gobiaeaii.     Pttri*,  ItSO. 
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of  the  bleaaeti,  and  Uia  bridge  leading  to  it  is  pniciwljr 
above  the  abyas  Duzahk,  —  Uie  monstrous  gulf,  llio  liom« 
of  Atiriiiiiiu  buueuth  the  earth. 

Orrniuij,  who  ka«w  that  after  the  fiist  period  his  battle 
with  Ahriman  woitld  bv^n,  ortnud  liiiuself,  and  create 
for  his  aid  the  whole  shining  hoat  of  Iieaven,  —  suti.  moon, 
and  stars,  —  iniRhty  beings  of  light,  wholly  submissive  to 
hiiiL  First  ho  ca'att'd  "the  henHc  niuner.  who  iifver 
dies,  till;  »uuy  and  inado  )um  king  and  niK^r  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  From  Alhordj  he  sets  out  on  his  course,  h« 
circles  the  earth  in  the  highest  spheres  of  heaven,  and  at 
evening  returns.  Then  be  created  the  moon,  which  **  bos 
its  own  light,"  which,  departing  from  Albonlj,  circles  tha 
earth  in  a  lower  «phorv,aiid  returns ;  tlieu  the  five  smallet 
planets,  aud  ^e  whole  liost  of  fixed  stars,  in  the  lowest 
circle  of  the  heavens.  The  space  Ix^tweeu  the  earth  and 
the  finn  vault  of  heaven  is  tlierefore  divided  into  three 
8phon-s,  Uiut  of  the  sun,  of  the  tnnon,  and  of  tlie  stars. 

The  host  of  stars  —  common  soldiers  in  the  war  with 
Alirimaa  —  wiw  divided  into  four  troops,  with  each  ita 
apjioiiited  leader.  Twelve  com[>iiiii«(  were  armnged  in 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiiic.  All  tliuse  were  groupctl 
into  four  great  diviaions,  iu  tlie  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  Tlie  planet  'l"istrya  (.lupiter)  presides  over  and 
watches  that  in  the  ea«t,  and  ia  named  I'rince  of  the 
Stare ;  Sitavisa  (Saturn)  presides  over  the  wcstera  divi- 
sion ;  Vaoant  (or  Mercury)  over  tliat  of  the  south ;  and 
Hapto-iringa  (Mars)  over  the  stars  of  the  north.  In  tlie 
middle  of  tlio  heavens  is  the  giv-at  star  Mescli,  Mescligah 
(Venus).     He  leads  them  against  Ahriman. 

The  dog  SiriuR  (Sura)  is  another  watchman  of  the  teav* 
ens ;  but  he  is  Jixed  to  one  place,  at  the  bridge  Chiuevat, 
keopiug  guard  over  the  abyss  out  of  which  Alirinian  comes. 

\\'h(-u  Oniiazd  hatl  completed  these  prcpuratlons  in  the 
heavens,  the  first  of  the  lour  i^;*•s  drew  to  an  en<i,  and 
Ahriman  saw,  from  the  glmimy  depth*  of  his  kingdom, 
what  Oriimzd  had  done.  In  opposition  to  this  light  cre- 
ation, he  (;r^!«tcd  a  world  of  darkness,  a  terrible  commu- 
nity, equal  in  number  aud  ]K>wcr  to  the  beings  of  light. 
Ormazd,  knowing  all  the  misery  that  Ahriman  would 
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cause,  yet  knowing  that  tliu  victory  wouM  remain  with 
hiinsuir,  ofU-retl  U)  AIiHinau  peace;  but  Ahrinian  cliasa 
war.  Hut,  bliiitlcfl  by  Onnazd's  majesty,  and  terrified  by 
tlie  sight  of  the  pure  Kra\'aBhi8  of  holy  men,  he  was  con- 
quered by  Ormazd's  strong  word,  and  sank  back  into  tlio 
abyss  of  darkness,  where  nc  lay  fetterud  during'  tliu  thrvtt 
thousand  years  of  the  second  period. 

Ormaxd  now  completed  his  creation  upon  Uie  earth. 
SajMndoinad  was  guardian  spirit  of  the  earth,  and  the 
earth,  as  Hetlira,  was  mother  of  all  living.  Khoixiad  was 
cliief  of  the  §easoiis,  years,  months,  and  days,  and  also 
protector  of  the  water  which  flowwl  fnirn  tJie  fountain 
Anduisur,  from  Allionlj.  The  planet  Tistrya  waa  com- 
misstont'd  to  raise  the  water  in  vapor,  collect  it  in  clouds, 
and  let  it  fall  in  rain,  witli  tlie  aid  of  the  planet  Sitavisa. 
'fliese  oIoiid-cnmpellerH  were  hij;hly  rcven-'nced.  Anier- 
(Jad  was  general  tleity  of  vegetation  ;  but  the  great  Mithra 
was  the  god  of  fructification  and  reproduction  lu  th« 
whole  organic  world ;  his  work  was  to  lead  the  Fmtvashia 
to  the  bodies  thty  were  to  occupy. 

Everything  earthly  ii>  the  light-world  of  Ormazd  had 
it«  protecting  deity.  These  guaitlian  spirits  were  divided 
into  series  and  groups,  had  their  captains  and  their  asso- 
ciated assistants.  The  seven  Amshaapands  (in  Zend, 
AmSsba-^pentas)  wen;  the  chief  among  these,  of  whom 
Oimaxd  was  fir«t~  The  other  six  were  Bahman,  King 
of  Heaven;  Ardibehescht,  King  of  Fire;  Scharivcr,  King 
of  the  Metals ;  Sapandonia<i,  Queen  of  the  Earth  ;  Amer- 
dad.  King  of  Vegetables  ;  and  Khordad,  King  of  Water. 

So  ended  the  second  age.  In  it  Omiazd  had  also  pro- 
duced the  great  primitive  Bull,  in  which,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  animal  world,  the  seeds  of  all  living  creatures 
were  deiKtxited. 

While  Ormazd  wa.s  tliiia  completing  his  light-creation, 
Ahriman,  in  his  dark  abyss,  was  effecting  a  correapond- 
inj(  creation  of  darkness, —  making  a  corresponding  evil 
being  for  every  good  being  created  by  OrnuiKd.  These 
spiriu  of  night  stood  in  their  ranks  a«d  oniers,  with  their 
seven  presiding  evil  spirits,  or  UaSvas,  corresponding  to 
Uie  Amshaspands. 
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The  raat  pre<paratioiu  for  Uiis  great  var  being  com- 
pleted, nud  tu«  tuid  of  Uie  second  (^,'e  now  voioiiig.  Ahri- 
mail  was  urged  by  one  of  bis  DftS^'os  to  l>%'iu  tlie  L-^mtlivL 
He  couitted  bit  boat  ;  fmt  a»  lie  found  nothing  tli^nttn  to 
Oppose  to  the  Kravadhia  of  good  nieu,  he  sank  bank  in  de- 
jection. Fioally  the  second  age  expired,  and  Alirinuui  now 
sprang  aloft  wilbont  fear,  for  he  knew  that  hix  tiuK)  was 
oouc.  Hit)  hoBt  followed  litin,  but  lie  ulouc  8u<%ce(U:d  in 
reaching  the  limvcns ;  his  troops  rKniaiiied  I>chiiid.  A 
$bud<ier  ran  over  liim,  and  he  sprang  from  bea\'en  upon 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  penetrated  to  it£  contne, 
and  entered  into  everything  whidi  bo  found  upon  it.  He 
passed  into  the  primal  Bull,  and  even  into  titi',  lliu  visible 
symbol  of  Ormazd,  dt-tiliiig  it  with  ^nioke  and  viijuir.  Then 
lie  UiSmiih^d  the  lieavena,  and  a  part  of  tlie  stara  were  al- 
ready in  his  power,  and  veiled  in  amoke  and  mist,  when 
he  was  attacKed  by  Onna/d,  aided  by  the  Kravasliis  of 
holy  men  ;  and  aftur  ninety  da\-8  and  ninety  niglits  lie 
was  completely  defeated.  iUid  driven  back  with  his  troopa 
into  tin;  abyss  of  Duzahk. 

But  he  did  not  remain  there,  for  through  the  middle  of 
the  earth  ha  hnilt  a  way  for  himself  and  bis  companions, 
and  ia  now  living  on  the  earth  together  with  Oriuaxd,  — 
according  to  thu  decree  of  the  Infinite. 

Tlie  destnictiou  which  he  prmlmcil  in  the  world  w«s 
terrible.  Nevert.liele!*s,  the  more  evil  he  tried  to  do,  the 
more  he  ignoranlly  fulfilled  the  counsels  of  ihe  Infinite, 
and  liaAtened  the  development  of  giwxi.  Thus  he  entered 
the  Bull,  the  original  animal,  and  injured  him  so  that  he 
died.  But  when  he  died,  Kuiouiurltt,  the  first  tnan,  eanie 
out  of  hi8  right  i<hoii]itcr,  and  from  his  loft  Goslniitin,  the 
soul  of  the  Hull,  who  now  liecame  the  guardian  spirit  of 
the  animal  race.  Also  the  whole  realm  of  clean  animals 
and  plants  came  from  tlio  Bull's  body.  Full  of  rage, 
Ahriman  now  created  the  unclean  aninmla, —  for  eveiy 
clean  Ixtaat  an  unclojin.  Thus  Omiazd  created  the  dog, 
Ahriman  the  wolf ;  Ormaid  all  useful  animala,  Alminan 
all  noxious  ones  ;  and  so  of  plants. 

But  to  Kniomitrts,  the  original  man,  Ahriman  had 
natbiug  to  oppuae,  aud  so  he  det«rtuiued  to  kill  him. 
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EaJomnrta  was  boUi  man  atii]  woman,  but  tlirougli  Lis 
death  there  came  front  litiii  titt;  lirst  human  pair  ;  a  li-ee 
prew  from  bis  Ixxiy.  ai»l  liore  ten  pair  of  men  and  women. 
Mi!8cliia  and  Mcsciiiaue  were  tlic  firat.  They  were  'irigi- 
iially  iniiiK:<.'u[  tuid  iiiiulu  fur  liouvt'n,  utid  worahijiped 
Orma»l  a.t  their  creator.  But  Ahrinmu  lumiiLed  thcia 
They  draiik  milk  from  a  goat  and  so  injiire<l  tiicii)m;lvc.si 
Then  j\)iriaiaa  bmuKhl  tbem  fruit,  they  ate  it,  and  ]o8t  a 
hundred  parts  of  tlieir  liappiuess,  so  that  only  one  re- 
raaitied.  TIiv  woman  vua  the  first  to  sacritiee  to  tb<! 
Dn^vas.  Aflor  lifty  ytiars  llit-y  luwl  two  chiJdrt^u,  .Sifiiiiuk 
and  N'eAciiak,  and  died  a  liuiidred  ymrs  old.  For  their 
sins  they  remain  in  Iiell  until  iJie  reftiimH^iiin. 

Tlu!  hutuaii  nice,  which  bad  thus  become  mortal  and 
niiHcmble  by  th»  siu  of  itA  first  parents,  asaumed  never- 
theli?.i>«  a  lii){hly  interesting  {Kisition.  The  mun  stsiitls  'm 
the  miijdlti  between  the  two  worlds  of  ii(|lit  i\ud  <Inrkni'«i, 
left  to  his  own  froe  will  As  a  crvaturv  of  Ormaal  he 
can  and  ought  tn  honor  him,  iind  assist  hint  in  the  war 
withevil;bnt  Ahrimanaiid  his  Daiivas  surround  him  night 
and  day,  and  seek  to  mislead  him,  in  order  to  increase 
thereby  tlie  power  of  darkness.  He  woidd  not  be  able  at 
all  to  resiet  these  temptution»,  to  which  his  fiist  pan-nts 
hail  already  yielded,  liiiil  ih>i  Orrnaxd  taken  pity  on  him, 
and  sent  him  a  rivi  l.iii  in  of  his  will  in  the  law  of  Zo- 
roastor  If  Ic  .-lie,-.  ili.'-i'  inti-'pts  he  U  safe  fmm  the 
Dafivas,  uiuler  Uiu  miiui.di-jir  i'iot«ction  of  Ormazd.  The 
substance  of  the  law  is  the  command,  "TuiSK  PURELY, 
BPEAK  PURELY,  ACT  PUKELY."  AH  I'lil'  t'>Jin.-8  from  Orniaitd 
is  pure,  frtjm  Ahrinmn  impure  :  .mliI  limlily  purity  has  a 
like  Worth  with  luonil  purity,  lleucfl  the  multitude  and 
minntenesa  of  precepts  conoeniing  lx)dily  cleanliness.  In 
fact  the  whole  lituigic  worship  tviaa  greatly  on  tJiis 
point. 

Tlio  Fra%'as1iis  of  men  orittinttlly  created  by  Ormazd 
are  pre^ervetl  iii  heaven,  in  Onnii/.d's  realm  of  light.  But 
they  mu.it  onme  fmm  heaven,  to  lie  uniti^d  with  a  human 
body,  and  to  go  on  a  path  of  proltation  in  this  world, 
called  the  "  Way  of  the  Two  Destinies, "  Tliose  who  havo 
clioseii  the  good  in  tliiii  world  are  received  after  duuth  by 
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Bood  spirite,  and  guided,  under  the  protcctioa  of  tlie  dog 
auia,  Uj  UiB  bridj^>  Cliiiiirvitl ;  Um  wiclcvd  tav  dragged 
thitliiir  by  the  l>aL-vttii.  Ilure  Uniuud  holds  a  li-itiunal 
kud  decides  tlio  fate  of  llie  souU.  The  ^ood  pass  the 
briilgt!  into  the  iiiaiiRions  of  the  blesaeit.  where  thtsy  are 
welcomed  with  re  joicing  by  the  Anuhaspauds ;  tli»;  bad  ftiU 
over  iDto  the  Gulf  of  Duzalik,  wlivns  they  arw  toniiviilvil 
by  tlie  D!iJ\-as.  Ttiu  durultuu  of  Uiv  i>uui»liriieiil  ia  fixed 
by  Oniiiud,  and  some  are  redeented  corlier  by  means  of 
Uic  pmyent  and  interce^.tiDns  of  their  friends,  but  many 
munt  remain  till  the  reaurroction  of  tlie  dead. 

Alirimati  liimself  effects'  tliU  consuiniiiation.  after 
having  exeivised  great  power  over  nitin  duiiiig  the  last 
three  thousand  yeura  He  crentcd  MV«n  oontels  (iu  op- 
position to  the  seven  planets),  and  Uiey  went  on  their 
destructive  paths  through  the  heavens,  filling  all  things 
with  danger,  and  all  men  with  terror.  Uut  OrtnaKd 
planed  then]  under  the  control  of  hta  planets  to  nsLrain 
them.  They  will  do  so,  till  by  the  dfcree  of  tlie  Infinite, 
at  tJiu  close  of  the  last  period,  one  of  tJio  comets  will 
break  from  his  watcbuuui.  th«  moon,  and  plunge  npoti 
the  earth,  producing  a  geneml  connii|,'nttton.  But  before 
this  Onaaxd  will  send  his  l*rrtph<rt  So»ioi;:h  and  bring 
about  the  conversion  of  mankind,  to  be  followed  by  the 
general  resurrection. 

Ormazd  will  clotlii'  anew  witb  fle<)Ii  the  ^mntts  of  men, 
and  relatives  nni)  frii^uds  will  recognize  each  other  again. 
Then  comes  the  great  divisiou  of  th«  just  from  the  sin- 
ners. 

Wlum  Ahriman  shall  cause  tlie  comet  to  fall  on  tlie 
earth  to  gratify  his  destnictive  propeii!*ititTii,  Ik;  will  bo 
really  scr^'iiig  the  luiinite  Ileing  against  his  own  will. 
For  the  contli^pution  caused  by  this  comet  will  change 
the  whole  earth  into  a  strcimi  like  melted  iron,  which  will 
pour  imiN^tiiously  down  into  the  realm  of  Ahrimiin.  All 
teings  must  now  pass  through  this  stnrain :  to  the  rightr 
eoua  it  will  feel  like  M-arm  milk,  and  they  will  pass 
tltrough  to  the  dwellings  of  the  just ;  but  all  the  sinners 
■ball  be  borne  along  by  the  stream  into  the  abyss  of  Du- 
afhk.    Here  they  will  burn  three  days  and  sights,  then. 
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i.  iLcy  will  uivoke  Omiazd,  and  be  received 
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Aftvntard  Ahrimau  himself  nnd  all  in  the  Duzahk  shall  /^ 
be  purified  by  this  lire,  alle\'il  be  consumed,  and  ali  dark- 
ttegs  baiiisbed.  , 

From  the  eictiiic-t  tire  tboiv  will  come  a  more  Uuutiful 
earth,  pure  and  ]>criect,  and  destined  to  be  clcniaJ. 

Having  given  this  account  of  tJie  I'flrel  Bjntem,  in  it« 
laU^r  dcAclopinent,  let  US  say  tliat  it  was  not  an  invention 
of  Zoruii^tcr,  nor  of  any  one  tHae.  Religions  an;  not  in- 
vciit«d:  they  grow.  Evlmi  thu  rvligiuii  of  MvlKiiumt^d 
grew  out  of  pre-existoiil  Ijeliufs,  Tbe  founder  of  a  reli- 
gion dnca  not  invent  it,  but  gives  it  form.  It  cryataiUzes 
around  his  own  deeper  tJiou^lit.  So,  in  the  time  of  Zoro- 
aster, tlie  popular  imagination  bad  tilted  nature  with 
powers  and  presences,  and  given  them  names,  and  placed 
them  in  the  heavens.     For,  as  Schiller  says :  — 

"  'T  b  not  mewlj 
The  humnn  bdnff  ■  pridp  which  pcApIni  aptM 

Willi  \ifr  *nil  myiitir«l  finHliinilnaniw  ; 
Ti't  «!«>  ftJi  lln-  arrii'k'ii  lii'Mrt  of  Lovb, 
Thin  vihiMi'  iihr.un.  xiiil  lliiM  iuwvr  world 
Are  all  too  t-uiumou." 

Zaioaster  organized  into  clearer  thought  the  pre-ex< 
isting  mytbs,  and  inspired  tbein  witJi  moral  ideas  and 
viUil  power. 


$  8.  Sdatiffn  of  Ike  Retitjion  of  the  Zend  Avetta  to  (fuU  of 

the  Vtdas. 

Thjt  the  Vedic  religion  and  that  of  the  Avesta  arose 
out  of  an  earlivr  Arj-un  religion,  monotheistic  in  iu  cen- 
tnl  rfoincnt,  but  with  a  timdency  to  immerse  the  IXtity 
in  nature,  Mems  evident  frfun  tbe  investigations  of  I'icl*^t 
and  oUier  ecbolars.  lliia  primitive  religion  of  the  Aiyan 
race  diverged  early  in  two  directions,  represented  by  the 
Ve4(i  and  tbo  AvesU.  Yet  taicb  retains  much  in  common 
vith  tlie  other.  The  names  of  tlie  powers,  Indra.  Sura, 
Nftoghaithya,  are  in  both  systems.  In  tho  Veda  tliiry 
are  gods,  in  tlie  Avesta  evil  spitita.  -  Indra,  worshipped 
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througliout  1h«  ItJg-VoJa  lu  ouu  of  tti«  higliost  ddtiea, 
appe«»  in  the  Avu»ta  as  an  vvil  lieiiig*  Sunt  (^'unt), 
one  of  the  most  ancieitt  names  of  Shi\-a,  is  also  ilenouiiccu 
and  opposed  in  the  Avesta '('  as  «  Da^va,  or  Dew.  And 
the  third  (N'Aogbaithya,  N&oubaiti),  also  an  evil  spirit  in 
the  AvfslH,  is  the  Nftsatya  of  the  Vi-da.  ^  one  of  the  A<^ 
vinas  or  twins  who  prci-ed*  the  Pawn.  The  Ik-ws  or 
i)adva»  of  the  Avettta  aie  demons,  in  the  Vcdtts  lh<?y  arc 
gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  AliumA,  or  gods,  <^  the 
Avesta  are  iVsuras.  or  demons,  in  tlie  Vedic  belief.  The 
orij^naJ  laud  of  Uie  race  is  called  ArvavesUi  in  the  Laws 
of  Manu  (II.  22),  and  Aryana-Vn^jo'in  the  Avcata.  Vba 
God  of  the  Sun  is  named  Mithra,  or  Kfitra,  in  Ixith  reli- 
gions. The  Yinia  of  the  I*^t  system  is  a  happy  king ; 
the  Yama  of  the  Uiodoos  is  a  stem  judge  in  the  realms 
of  death.  The  dog  is  hateful  in  the  Indian  sj-atom,  an 
object  of  reverence  ii]  that  of  Zoroaster.  Both  the  reli- 
gions dread  detHemcut  through  the  touch  of  dead  bodies. 
In  both  sy^tvms  fire  a  n^rded  as  divine  But  the  uiosl 
striking  anali^  perhaps  is  to  be  found  in  the  worship 
paid  by  Ixith  to  IJie  intoxicating  fermented  juiee  of  the 

Elant  Atctepioi  acida,  called  Homa  in  the  Sanskrit  and 
[a5ma  iu  the  Zend.  The  identity  of  the  liaoniu  with 
the  Indian  Soma  has  long  been  provcdg  The  whole  of 
the  Sama-Vcda  ia  devoted  to  this  nioon-jilunt  woi^hip ; 
an  impoitant  part  of  the  Avt^la  is  occupied  with  liymna 
to  Hn'iiiia.  This  great  reverence  paid  to  the  same  plant, 
on  account  of  its  intoxicating  qualities,  carries  ub  back  to 
a  region  where  the  vine  waa  unknown,  and  to  •  raco  to 
whom  intoxication  wils  so  ucw  an  experienco  as  to  80«m 
a  f,'ift  of  tlie  (;oii8,  Wi.sdom  apjwared  to  come  frtim  it, 
health,  inrreaaed  i»ower  of  boily  and  soul,  lung  life,  victory 
in  battle,  brilliant  cbUdren.  What  Dacehus  was  to  tba 
Greeks,  this  divine  Huumu,  or  Soma,  was  to  the  primitive 
Ai>-ana,  [| 

•  (wn  Riimniif.  Cnmmnnt.  mr  1"  Yt^fo^  Ji.  BS8.     Fl(it«rd,  Xa  Rf^lIglOB 
primitivr  itni  liido.l^iir'uiri'iiii.      Ig(t4. 
t  V«iiiii.iiii!.  PnrKunl  X.  17. 

j  (*w  S;iii>(!i'r«  imtn  to  \hr  tenth  Furgiinl  ot  tlif  Tjottiilwl 
S  Sc<' Wiiiiii'rlimniin,  "  UcbFidpn  Sora«-('ultuii  il'r  Arii'ii." 
II  I'urhiipa  unu  uf  Ihr  most  widely  ditfu>«4  afipclUlioua  U  tli*t  ot  Uie 
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It  woulil  geem,  tberefote,  that  the  two  religions  setliiifl 
out  froDi  the  same  point,  aud  havlDi;  ii  common  slock  of 
primitive  tnulitions,  at  hwt  said  t'ucn  to  tlitt  other,  "  Your 

Soila  aro  luy  iK'inoii«."  The  opposition  was  mutual.  The 
uuliam  of  Uio  Persian  was  odioua  to  the  Kiudoo,  while 
the  ahsi!iic«  of  a  deep  moral  element  in  the  Vcdic  sj-stom 
shocked  the  solemn  puritanisra  of  Zoroaster.  Tlic  ruli- 
sion  of  the  Hindoo  was  to  dream.  tti«t  of  the  Tergian  to 
fight.  There  could  be  no  more  fellowship  Iwtween  them 
t&m  tbciv  is  b(;twi;uu  a  Quaker  and  a.  Calviuist. 

§  fl.  Is  Monotheism  or  mire  J>ua}wn  the  Doctrine  of  tk» 
Zend  Aveala  1 

We  find  in  the  Avesta,  and  in  tho  oldest  portion  of  it, 
the  tendencies  which  resullvd  afUtrwiml  in  the  elaborate 
theories  of  tlie  Bundtihescli.  Wo  find  the  Zeilma-Akerana, 
in  the  Vendidad  (XIX.  33. 44, 55),  —  "  Tiie  h\i\niU- Tnw" 
or  "  All-emhiacing  Time,"  —  as  the  creati^ir  of  Ahrinian. 
according  to  some  translations,  flpiegcl,  indeed,  ooiittiders 
this  supreme  being,  above  both  t>nnazd  and  Ahriinun,  as 
not  belonsing  to  the  original  Persian  rnligion,  but  as  bor- 
rowed from  Semitic  sources.  But  if  so,  then  Ormazd  is 
the  supreme  and  uncreated  being,  and  creator  of  all  thing!). 
Why,  then,  has  Ormazd  a  Fravn-shi,  or  archetype  ?  And 
in  that  case,  he  must  either  hiuLteU  havo  croateu  Ahrinian, 
or  else  Aliriinan  is  as  eternal  as  he  ;  which  latter  suppo- 
sition prescnta  us  with  an  absolute,  irreconeilable  dualism. 
Tho  butter  opinion  Msms,  therefore,  to  be,  that  behind  the 
two  ojijiosing  powers  of  good  and  evil,  the  thesis  and  anti- 
tliesia  of  moral  life,  remain*  the  obscure  bim^k^niund  of 
original  being,  the  identity  of  both,  from  which  both  have 
proceeded,  and  into  whose  abyss  both  shall  return. 

This  great  consummation  is  also  intimated  bv  the  fact 
Uiat  in  the  sama  Fai^gard  of  tho  Vcudidful  (XIX.  18}  the 
future  restorer  or  saviour  is  mentioned,  Sosio^h  (^aoshy- 

JIvinK  Wii^  W»  cwi  timof  thii  ■nn  wonl  ilirin*  liiujk  lo  the  ant^ivnt 
root  Dit,  mnmiiijC  to  kIuiif.  From  thii  in  <lprivt>t  tlm  Siiiikrit  Dnvaii, 
(hn  Zfud  Dofvii.  the  L»liii  DruB.  ttii'  G"nasn  7.\»,  the  Grwk  7^\m.  nnd 
■Im  Jupiter  [rrouiiyau»*inU>r).  Svo  SpIckcI,  Zend  Amta,  Einltituna 
Ctp.  I. 
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an?),  who  ia  expected  by  tli«  V&nU  to  come  at  the  end 
<d'  all  things,  and  a<.'cuiupli-«li  the  rvsumcliun,  and  iutro- 
dooe  a  kui}ploiii  of  uutroubled  bappiiwsa.*  WlicLltur  tbe 
reannection  belongs  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  religion 
retuAiiu  a.4  doubtful,  but  also  as  probable,  as  when  Mr. 
Al^r  discussed  (be  whole  question  in  bis  admirable 
moDo^^ph  on  the  Doctrine  of  iho  Futiiro  life.  Our  tq- 
Diainiuf;  fni^iuunts  of  tJie  Zmd  AvoKta  tay  uotliiog  of  the 
piTiodit  of  ihnM  lliotiMuid  years'  duration.  Two  or  tliree 
pn«aag«8  in  tiie  Avesta  refer  to  tJie  refliirrecUon.f  But 
tlie  conflict  between  Urinaxd  »nd  Ahriuian,  the  present 
Btm^le  between  good  and  evil,  tJic  ideal  world  of  the 
Fiuvasliia  and  ;;ood  spirits,  —  tbuGV  uw^uestiuimbly  belong 
to  the  original  belief. 


§  10.  SdtUum  of  this  S^em  to  Chridianify.    The  Kin^ 
dom  (j/*  Heaven. 

Of  this  system  we  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  some 
nspectt  it  Comes  netiror  to  Christianity  than  any  other. 
Moreover,  though  so  loii^  di'^ad,  like  the  grent  nation  of 
which  it  was  the  inspimtion  and  life,  ~  though  swept 
ftwny  by  MohnnimedaniMii,  - — its  influence  remains,  and 
has  iH-rmwrtted  both  Jiidnifni  and  ChriMliauity,  Clirw- 
tianily  has  prokibly  received  from  it,  thrmigh  Judaism, 
its  d(xlrin(^t  of  ungcU  and  devils,  and  its  t4>udeiicy  to  estab- 
lish evil  ill  the  world  as  tlic  permanent  uid  equal  advciwiry 
of  good.  Such  a  pit^iire  as  that  by  RetEScn  of  the  Devil 
playing  chess  with  the  young  man  tor  hia  soul,  such  a  pic- 
ture as  that  by  Ouido  of  the  conflict  between  Michael  and 
Satan,  such  iMx>ma  as  Miltoii's  I'arjidisc  Lost  and  Go«the'B 
FauRt.  cimUl  perhaps  never  have  Hj.jii.'fin'd  in  Christendom, 
had  it  not  lieen  for  the  iiitliionce  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster 
on  Jewish,  and.  through  Jewish,  on  Ohristiaii  thought.  It 
was  after  the  return  froni  Itiibyloii  that  the  l)evil  and 
demons,  in  coTiflict  with  man,  betaiite  ii  ]wrt  of  the  com- 
pany of  spiritual  lieings  in  tlie  Jewi.xh  mythology.  Ange.ls 
there  were  before,  as  nieftseiigera  of  tlod,  but  devils  there 


*  Si'infii"!,  Vrmt.  Vtb-  XIX.  not*-, 
■t  Veudulwl,  Fug.  XVIII.  llu.     1 
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vera  not ;  for  till  tben  an  absolute  Providence  ruled  tlie 
world,  excluding  all  iuterfereuce  of  antagonistic  po^ter^ 
;  Satan,  in  Job,  ia  an  an^el  of  God,  not  a  devil;  doing 
a  low  kind  of  work,  in£ed,  a  sort  of  critical  buRinesa, 
fault-itndio^.  and  tookiog  for  Haws  in  the  saints,  but  still 
an  an;?cl,  and  no  duvti.     But  uft«r  tho  captivity  thu  liori- 
lOn  of  the  Jewish  mind  enlarged,  aud  it  look  in  llio  con* 
^eeptiOD  of  God  a»  allowing  freedom  to  man  and  ftugelfl, 
^and  80  pemiilting  Ind  as  well  as  good  to  have  ita  way. 
And  then  came  in  also  the  conco]>tion  of  a  future  life, 
and  a  resurrection  for  ultimate  jud}^ieiit.    These  doc- 
trines bavo  boon  8up[i08Gd,with  good  rciisuu,  to  have  come 
to  the  Jews  from  the  influence  of  the  great  system  oC 
Zoroaster. 

There  is  no  donht,  however,  tlint  the  Jewish  pmjiheta 
bad  already  pTepare<l  a  )>oiiit  of  cj^ntact  and  attat^bment 
for  this  syalem,  and  developd  afHoities  therewith,  by 
tbeir  gr(«it  baltle-ciy  to  the  nation  for  right  against  wrong, 
and  tJieir  undying  conviction  of  an  ultimate  lestoratioB 
of  all  good  things.  But  the  Jews  found  also  in  tlic  i'er- 
siaa  faith  the  one  among  all  religions  most  like  their 
own,  in  this,  that  it  had  no  idols,  and  no  worship  but  that 
addressed  to  tlie  Vnaeen.  Sun  and  fire  were  his  sjTnbols, 
but  he  himself  was  hiddi-n  behind  tlie  glorious  veil  of 
being.  And  it  seems  aa  if  the  Jews  ncfdvd  this  su]'port 
of  finding  another  nation  also  hating  idolntry,  Viefore  thtiy 
couU  really  riso  above  their  tendency  to  liackslide  into  it 
"  In  the  niouth  of  two  witnesses,"  the  jipiritual  worship 
of  Gin!  was  established  ;  and  not  till  Zoroaster  took  the 
hand  of  Moses  did  the  Jews  cease  to  be  idolaters.  After 
the  return  from  the  captivity  that  tendency  wholly  dis- 
appears. 

But  a  deeper  and  more  essential  point  of  agreement  w 
to  be  found  in  the  special  pi'actical  character  of  the  two 
systems,  regarding  life  oa  a  battle  between  liglit  and 
wioi%,  waged  by  a  communion  of  good  men  fighting 
against  bad  men  and  bad  princii>le& 

Periiaps,  in  reading  the  New  Testament,  wc  do  not 
always  aee    how  much  Cbristiatkilj  tunu  arootul  the 
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phrase,  and  the  idea  behind  it,  of  a  "  kingdom  of  Heaven. " 
The  Iteatituditi  licpii  "  B1b«8<x1  are  the  poor  in  spirit^,  for 
theirs  is  the  kiugdoin  of  Huivun."  Both  John  tlm  bap- 
tist and  Christ  aiiitounoe  that  the  kingdom  of  Hraixn  u  at 
Lnnil.  Tlie  iiarsblea  revolve  round  the  saino  idea  of  "  the 
kiiij^oni."  which  is  likeued  firet  to  this,  aud  thco  to  that ; 
aiul  a.1,  paaaing  on  into  the  Epistles,  we  have  the  "  king- 
dom of  Heaven  "  still  ua  the  Ii-miUii^  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  The  kin<^oni  of  tlml  is  not  meat  nor  drink" ; 
—  such  are  comnvon  expreasiona. 

The  peculiar  conception  of  the  Messiah  also  is  of  the 
King,  the  Anointed  one,  the  Hi-ad  of  tliis  divine  Mon- 
arcliy.  When  we  call  Jesus  the  Christ,  wt;  repeat  this 
ancient  notion  of  the  kiiij-dom  of  God  among  loen.  He 
himself  accepted  it ;  he  cSlwl  himself  the  Christ.  "  Thou 
gayest,"  mid  he,  to  I'ilnte,  "  that  1  am  a  king.  To  thia 
end  was  I  born,  and  for  thb  cause  eame  I  into  the  worhl, 
tt*t  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth." 
]  All  through  antiquity  there  ran  Uio  longing  for  a  rtom- 
munion  or  association  of  the  wise  and  good,  in  order 
to  establish  tnith  and  justice  in  the  world.  The  tendency 
of  error  is  to  divide ;  tJie  tendency  of  sollishness  is  to  sep- 
aration. Only  goo<)ne>M  and  truth  arc  callable  of  real  com- 
munion, interpenetration,  and  M)  of  organic  life  and  growth, 
Tliis  is  their  strength,  power,  and  hope.  Hence  all  the 
elfurts  ut  associated  action  in  antiquity,  such  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Pythagoras,  the  idiiU  ttcpuhuc  of  Plato,  the  Spartan 
Contnionwealth,  the  communities  of  the  Essenes,  the  mo- 
nastic institutions  of  A.«ia  and  Kurope ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
modem  attempts,  in  Protestantism,  by  Fourier,  the  Mom- 
Tians,  the  Shakers,  Saint-Simon.  Kobert  Owen,  and  othen. 

But  among  the  Jews  this  desire  appeared,  iirst  in  their 
national  orgttiii/ation,  as  a  theogopliie  and  theocratic  com- 
munity, and  aftt'rward,  when  this  broke  down  aud  the 
nation  was  divided,  in  &  larger  prophetic  hope  of  the  Mes- 
siauiu  times.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind, 
when  it  sees  n  gictit  work  to  be  done,  to  look  for  a  leader. 
So  the  Jewi.ih  liojio  looked  for  a  leader.  Their  true  King 
wiis  to  come,  and  under  him  peace  and  righU^iu.'^iies.^  were 
to  reign,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  begin  on  earth.     It 
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was  to  be  OD  eiirtli.     It  was  to  be  here  and  now.     And  so 
tlivy  waited  oiul  Icniged. 

Meantime,  in  the  Persian  religion,  the  seed  of  the  same 
hope  was  sown,  ThorL-  also  the  work  of  lifu  was,  to  unite 
together  a  commimity  of  good  men  and  good  angels, 
a^^ainst  bad  luvu  and  devils,  and  so  make  a  kingdom  of 
heavt^ii.  I>ong  and  aore  s)iould  the  conBict  be ;  but  the 
victory  at  last  would  be  sure,  Aud  they  also  looked  for  a 
Soaioch,  or  Medbtor,  wlio  was  to  b«j  what  the  Mwsiali  was 
to  be  to  the  Jews.  And  here  was  Uie  deep  nnd  ivul  point 
of  union  bclwt-uu  the  two  religions ;  and  this  nuikc^  ilio 
pTufouiid  meaning  of  the  atory  of  tJie  Star  wliii;li  was  seen 
in  the  Httit  and  wliich  guided  the  Magi  of  Zoroaster  to  Uie 
cradle  of  ('hrist 

Jesiia  came  to  be  the  Messiah.  lie  fulfilled  that  preat 
hope  as  he  did  otliers.  It  was  not  fulfilled.  In  the  sense  of 
the  letter  of  a  ]>rophecv  hein;,'  noted  out,  but  in  the  sense 
of  the  prophecy  beins  tarried  up  and  on  to  its  highest 
point,  and  so  beinj;  filled  fidl  of  truth  and  value.  The  first 
and  chief  piirpase  of  Christianity  was,  not  to  save  the  souls 
of  men  hereafter,  as  the  Church  liaa  often  taught,  but  Co 
found  a  kiiifidom  of  heaven  here,  on  earth  and  in  time. 
It  was  not  to  say,  "  Lo  here  '. "  or  "  Lo  there ! "  bat  to  say, 
"Now  is  the  accepted  time";  "the  kinfldom  of  God  is 
among  you."  In  thus  CDntinuing  and  developing  to  its 
higheat  pf)int  the  central  idea  of  liis  national  relto^on, 
Jgsus  made  himself  the  tnie  tTlirist  and  fulfilled  all  tlie 
prophecies.  I'erhajw  what  we  need  now  Ls  to  come  back 
to  that  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here  below,  and 
of  .Ititsii.s  the  prcacnt  kin*;.  —  present,  because  Still  bearing 
witness  to  the  tniih.  Christians  must  {^vc  up  Uituldng 
about  ('hriatiatiity  as  only  a  means  of  e-waping  a  future 
hell  ami  arriving  at  a  future  heaven.  Tliey  must  show 
now,  more  than  ever,  that,  by  a  union  of  loving  and  truth- 
ful hwirts.  Grhl  comes  here,  immortality  bt^iis  here,  and 
h<^aveii  YivA  iiliontus.  To  %lit  the  Kood  figlil  of  justice 
and  truth,  as  the  di.seiples  of  Zoroaster  tried  to  fi^'ht  it, — 
this  is  still  the  true  work  of  man  ;  and  to  make  n  iiiiton  of 
those  wlio  wish  thus  to  fight  for  good  against  evil,  —  thi« 
is  still  the  true  chureh  of  Christ. 
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Tlie  old  religion  of  Zoroaator  died,  but  as  the  cOTn  of 
irheal,  vrbidi,  tf  tl  die,  brings  iorili  uniuh  fruit 

A  small  body  of  1*^1r  i^ninin  to-day  in  PeR>ia,  and 
another  in  India,  —  disciplt^  of  Ibis  veoerahle  fuilfa. 
Tbey  are  a  good,  moral,  industrious  people.  Some  of  tlium 
are  x-ery  wwillhy  oud  very  {^cneroiis.  VntU  Mr.  George 
Peabudy's  Large  douations,  no  otic  bad  bestowed  so  mucb 
on  public  objects  as  iiir  JAmsetjoe  Je^jeeboy,  wbo  bad 
given  to  hospitals,  schools,  and  cbtuities,  some  years  sioce. 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  Puiiiig  oiir  Ik-lHrllioii, 
snme  of  the  Pftrals  mai  gifts  to  the  8uiiilary  Coniniission, 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Union. 

Who  can  fstimate  the  power  of  a  single  life  1  Of  Zoro- 
aster we  do  not  know  the  tnio  name,  nor  when  he  lived, 
nor  where  he  lived,  nor  exactly  what  be  taught.  But  the 
current  fmm  that  fountain  has  flowed  on  for  tlioiiiwinds  of 
years,  fertilizing  the  souIb  of  men  out  of  it«  hidden  sources, 
and  helping  on,  by  the  decree  of  Divine  Providence,  tho 
ultimate  tnumpli  of  good  over  evil,  right  ovsr  wrong. 


ra£  OOUS  1>F  tOTPT. 
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TUB  GODS  OP  BGTFT. 

I  ].  AntinuitTuirl  Extent  or  EinrptiMiCirflintEon.  f  S.  Ri-liKtoiix  Chu- 
Mt«r  of  tli?  K^ypti'^"'''  Tliric  Kitiml,  g  3,  TlivoloKV  uf  Ifeyr'- 
SonTOM  of  oui  KiiuwIi'iIko  wjici'tnitif;  tt.  f  I.  tViitnil  IJca  of  Lgyp- 
titn  Theology  aa4  BvIt^oD.  Auiiiinl  W-praliip,  g  5.  Soiircn  of 
Enptiui  linalotty.  Age  at  the  Eiupin'  uiid  Allinitici  of  Ihn  Umb. 
I T  Tb*  ThuM  Ordun  of  Ocdi.  )  T.  IniluciiM  of  £gyi>t  npoa  Jud*- 
um  and  ('hrialluii^. 

§  1.  Antiipdtij  and  SxleiU  of  Egyptian  Civilisatum. 

riTIIE  iiiicifiit  Egyptians  Imva  been  the  objoct  of  interest 
I  to  the  civilized  worlJ  in  all  h-jcs  ;  for  Kf,'.vi>t  wii3  the 
favnritv  homo  of  civilizatiun,  ttciuneu,  titid  relifjioii.  It  was 
a  little  cmintry,  the  gitl  of  ih«  river  Nile  ;  a  little  8tfip  of 
land  not  ranre  than  seven  niilos  wide,  but  coiitainiug  innu- 
merable citica  and  towit*,  and  in  annient  times  siipporting 
seven  iiiiUions  of  inliabitants.  lienowiied  for  it«  dUoov- 
trios  iu  »rt  and  »ui»ucv,  it  was  the  wurld'fi  univereity; 
where  Mi>si«  iiml  Pythogoms,  Herodotus  and  Plato,  all 
phila'tophers  and  lawjiivers,  went  to  school  The  E^-j>t  Jaiis 
knew  the  length  of  the  year  and  the  fonn  of  tlie  earth ; 
they  could  calcitlate  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  were 
partially  at^quaintcd  witii  gBometr\',  music,  chemistrj',  the 
arts  of  d(u)i<;ii,  nieilioitii\  anatomy,  arc'liiteuttire.  a^iuulture, 
aad  milling.  In  architcctuR-.  in  lliu  qualities  of  grnndeiir 
and  massive  proportions,  tiiey  are  yet  to  be  surpaaaed. 
The  lai^eat  buildings  elsewhere  erected  by  man  are 
smaller  than  their  pyramids ;  which  are  also  the  oldest 
human  works  still  remainin>;,  the  beauty  of  whose 
anry,  says  Wilkinson,  has  not  been  suri^issed  in  any 
absequent  age.  Aw  obeIii<k  nf  a  singlo  sUme  now  stand- 
inp  in  Kf-ypt  weighs  three  hundred  tins,  and  a  colossus 
of  iJamses  11.  nearly  nine  hundred.  Itut  Herodotus  de- 
scribes a  uonuhtliic  temple,  which  must  have  weighed 
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five  thousand  tons,  and  wb  ich  iras  carried  the  whole  length 
of  the  NUi3,  to  thu  Delta.  And  ttiun;  u  h  roof  of  a  dourway ' 
Rt  Kiirnak,  oovurcd  with  saiidittoue  Hocks  forty  foel  loiig. 
Sculjitun;  and  bas-reliefs  three  thousand  five  hundred ' 
years  old,  whei-e  tlie  granite  is  cut  with  exqtiiute  delicacy, 
are  still  to  be  seen  throughout  ^O'P^  Many  invontiona, 
hitherto  HupjKiscd  to  be  modvm,  Bueh  as  slass,  uiosuica, 
blsc ^ums, glaxttd  tile-s,  etiamvlling,  were  well  known  to  tho 
Kgyptians.  Itut,  for  us,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance 
in  their  taste  was  their  fondness  for  writing.  No  nation 
has  ever  equalled  them  in  their  love  for  recording  all  hu- 
man iiventfi  nod  tmuMclioiiM.  Tlii-y  wrolu  down  all  tlie 
details  of  priviile  life  with  wonderful  wid,  mulhoil,  aiid 
r^ularity.  Every  year,  month,  and  day  had  its  record, 
and  thus  K^T'pt  is  the  monumental  land  of  the  earth. 
Bunaen  says  that  "the  genuine  E"yptian  wTtting  is  at 
least  as  old  as  Meues,  tho  founder  ot  the  Empire ;  perhaps 
three  thousand  years  bufora  Christ."  No  other  human 
reconls,  whi-thi-r  of  India  ur  China,  go  hock  so  far,  Lep- 
sius  saw  the  hieroglyph  of  the  reed  and  inkstand  on  the 
monuments  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  the  sipi  of  the 
papyrus  roll  on  that  of  tlie  twelfth  dynasty,  which  was  the 
liist  but  one  of  Uio  old  EnipLrci.  "No  E{;yppuu,"  says 
Ht^rodotuB,  "omita  tukiug  accurate  note  of  exlr!U>rdiiiary 
and  striking  events"  Kverything  was  written  down. 
5icribf8  are  seen  everywhere  on  tlie  monuments,  taking 
accounts  of  the  products  of  the  fanna,  even  to  every  single 
enji  and  chicken.  "In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  tiine,aud 
lliDUgli  systematic  exca;'uliun  lias  sctticuly  yet  com- 
mvnc«d,"  nays  Bunsvn.  "  we  ]io«!«cj«s  chronological  recoids 
of  a  dale  anterior  to  any  period  of  which  manuscripts  are 
preaerved,  or  the  art  of  ^Tiling  existed  in  any  other 
quarter."  llecanae  they  were  thus  fond  of  recording  every- 
thing, both  in  pictures  and  in  thrvo  diU'crent  kinds  of 
writing ;  Iwcause  they  wcm  also  fond  of  huildiny  anil  ex- 
cavating tenipltjs  and  tombs  in  the  imperishable  granite ; 
because,  liwtly,  the  dryness  of  the  air  ha,t  preserved  for  ua 
iJieae  paintings,  and  the  sand  which  has  buried  the  mon- 
umcnta  has  prevented  theirdestruction, — we  have  wonder- 
fully preaervvd,  over  an  iuttjrvol  of  forty-five  cunturies, 
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tlie  daily  Iiftbita,  the  opEaions,  and  th«  religiooa  fkith  of 
tliul  undent  Uiiie. 

Th«  oIilc;!it  iiiunil  paintings  di-srlone  a  atate  of  the  arts 
of  civilizatiou  sa  advanced  aa  to  Burpme  even  tboee  who 
have  made  arclijeoloKy  a  study,  and  who  consequently 
know  how  r<3w  DOW  things  there  arc  imdvr  tho  suii.  It  is 
vol  awt'^imiihing  to  find  hoiisvs  with  doors  And  windows, 
witii  verantiiLt,  with  barns  for  grain,  viiievunlH.  gardens, 
fiTiit-trees,  etc  We  might  also  expect,  since  man  in  a 
fighliiiy  animal,  to  aL>e,  as  we  do.  pictures  of  marching 
truups,  annud  with  sptare  and  shields,  bows,  slings,  dod- 
gers, axes,  ntac'6S,  and  tho  boomerang; ;  or  to  noticu  ooat^ 
of  mail,  Btand^mhi,  war-chariots ;  o*r  to  lind  the  assault  of 
forts  by  means  of  scalinf^-ladders.  Kut  these  ancient 
tombs  also  exhibit  to  iia  ftcenea  of  domestic  life  and  man- 
ners which  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury after  our  era,  rather  than  to  the  fifteenth  century 
heforo  it.  Thus  we  see  monkeys  trained  to  gather  fruit 
from  the  inva  in  an  on:hard;  houses  fumislietl  with  a 
great  variety  of  chairs,  Uiblvs.  oltotnniis,  carpeto,  couches, 
M  el^^nt  and  elaborate  as  any  used  now.  Tliere  are 
comic  and  i)atn  pictures  of  parties,  where  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  are  sometimes  represented  as  being  the  woree 
for  wine;  of  dances  wIktc  buUvt-girls  in  short  dresses 
perform  very  modem-looking  pirouettes ;  of  exercises  in 
wre^ttinj;,  gamc«  of  Imll,  games  of  chance  like  chess  or 
checkei-8,  of  throwing  knives  at  a  mark,  of  tJie  modern 
tliimblerig,  wooden  dolla  for  children,  curiously  carved 
wooden  boxes,  dice,  and  toy-balls.  There  arc  men  and 
women  playing  on  harps,  iiutcs,  pipes,  cymlraJs,  trumpets, 
drnnis.  fniitars.  and  laiiiWiurines.  (Ilnss  was,  till  recently, 
IxJievtsi  to  Ixt  a  nifidem  invention,  unknown  to  tba 
ancienla.  Hut  we  find  it  commonly  used  as  oarly  as  the 
age  of  Osertasen  I.,  more  than  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
djred  years  ago;  and  we  have  pictures  of  Klass-blowing 
tnd  of  glass  bottles  as  (ar  back  as  tht?  fourth  dynasty.  Tho 
best  Vfjictinn  gla-ss-workew  are  unable  to  rivnJ  some  of  the 
old  Kgyptian  work ;  for  the  l'Jt)^ltiana  could  comV'ine  all 
colors  in  one  cup,  introduce  gold  between  two  suriacea  of 
giaaa,  and  finish  in  glass  details  of  feathers,  etc,,  which  it 
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aow  rctiuircs  a  microacopc  to  make  out.    It  is  cvide 
tliL'rufwro,  tiiiit  Ihay  umlcretixid  the  use  of  tlio  niiiBiiifyir _ 
glass.    The  KgypUans  also  imitated  auccesal'ully  tii«  color 
of  precio(i3  stoiios,  and  could  even  make  statues  thit 
feet  high,  cloaelj  reBembUng  on  emomld    Th«y  also 
mosaics  in  glatf,  of  wonderfuU)'  brilliant  colors.    Tbeyl 
could  cut  slau.  at  th«  mo4t  rvmotu  j>erio(U.    Chiaese  bot- 
dos  have  8^  beei)  found  in  previously  unojxined  tombs  oS 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  indicating  comntercial  intercourae 
reaching  an  far  back  aa  that  epoch.    Tliey  w«re  able  U)^ 
spin  and  weave,  and  color  cluth;   and  wen)   ticquaiutcd! 
with  the  UBu  of  mordants,  thv  uundur  in  uiuduni  cidivo- 
priuting.     Tliny  dascribos  this  proce-'<»  as  used  in  K^'pt, 
but  vvidcnUy  without  understanding  its  nntum    Writiiig- 

?iper  tuAilu  of  the  papyrus  is  as  old  as  tite  IVrdniida. 
lie  I'^^'ptian.'i  tanned  leather  and  mode  shoes;  and  th« 
slioemakera  on  their  Iicnchua  are  represented  working 
exactly  Uke  ours.  Their  carjienteni  u^ed  axea,  saws,  chiseb, 
dritla,  planes,  nilcns.  phimmut-),  squares,  h<uanieiB,  nails, 
Vad  tumeft  for  aluupuniug.  TIil'v  also  imdemtood  the  us« 
of  glue  in  cabiaet-miikinj,',  and  thore  are  paintings  of 
veneering,  in  whicli  a  piece  of  tliin  durk  wood  is  fastened 
by  glue  to  a  coarser  piece  of  liglit  wyxxX.  Their  bttata  were 
raropelled  by  sails  on  yards  and  niasts,  as  well  as  br  ous. 
They  used  the  blow-pipo  in  the  nmnufuictnre  of  gold 
ohuina  and  oIIilt  oniaiuunt^  They  had  rings  of  gold  and 
silver  for  money,  anil  weighed  it  in  scales  of  a  careful 
construction.  Tlieir  hiern(;lypliic8  are  carved  on  the 
hardest  granito  with  a  delicacy  and  accuracy  which  indi. 
catee  the  use  of  some  metallic  culling  instrument,  proba- 
bly harder  tliaii  our  best  steel  The  siplion  wa»  known  in 
the  lifti^cuth  century  hefore  Christ  The  most  singular 
part  of  Ihoir  ca^tunu-  wiis  the  wig.  worn  by  all  tliu  higher 
claasea,  who  constaiilly  sliavwi  their  beads,  as  well  as  their 
chins,  —  which  sha\-ing  of  the  head  is  supposed  bv  Herod- 
otus to  bo  the  reason  of  the  thickness  of  the  t^gyptiatt 
akull.  Tliey  fniqucntly  wore  falie  Wirds.  Sanda]8,'8hocs, 
and  low  l>oots,  some  v«ry  elegant,  are  found  in  the  tomba. 
Women  wore  loose  robes,  vur-riugs,  Bnger-nngs.  bracelets, 
■nnlels,  nnkleU,  gold  necklaces.     lu  tlie  tombs  are  f<Kmd 
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4teB  fir  omtment,  mirrors,  combs,  ncitdloa  Doctors  and 
dmgs  vera  not  unkiiuwu  to  tlic-m ;  nud  tlic  passport 
BysU^m  is  no  modem  iiivoitlioii,  for  th«ir  d«iid»  couUiii 
careful  descriplinns  of  the  person,  exactly  in  the  »tyle  with 
which  Eurojii'an  travellers  are  familiar.  We  have  only 
mentioned  a  small  part  of  the  customs  and  arts  with 
which  the  tombs  of  the  I'^yptians  show  them  to  have 
liei.'n  fiimilJEir.  The^o  instuuocs  ore  mostly  taken  from 
■Wilkinson,  whose  works  contAin  numerous  vDfjnivings 
from  the  inouuntenU  which  more  than  verify  all  we  liava 
said.  . 

The  celehmted  French  Egyptologist,  M.  Marietta,  has 
very  much  enlarged  mir  knowledge  of  the  more  aneiont 
dynasties,  by  hia  explorations,  first  under  a  inL'tsion  fivim 
the  French  government,  and  allerward  from  Uiat  of  Kgjiit. 
The  inimcose  temples  and  [)ala(;es  of  Thebes  are  all  of  a 
date  at  least  B.  C.  lUOO.  Wo  know  the  hiatoiy  of  l^jtypt  very 
well  aa  lar  back  as  the  time  of  tlie  HykatVor  to  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty.  M.  Mariette  has  diocovered  statues  and 
fiphinxes  which  lie  beliovta  to  have  been  the  work  of  tlia 
Hykst'w,  tlie  features  being  wholly  dilTercnt  from  that  of 
the  typical  I^yptiao.  Four  of  these  Sphinxes,  found  hy 
Mariette  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tanis,  have  tJie  regular 
body  of  a  lion,  according  to  the  canon  of  Egyptian  art,  but 
the  human  heads  arc  wholly  un-Kgj'ptian.  Marietta,  in 
describing;  them,  says  that  in  the  true  Egyptian  Sphinx 
there  is  alwuys  u  (piict  majesty,  tlie  eye  calm  and  wide 
open,  a  sniilo  on  the  lips,  a  round  face,  and  a  peculiar 
eoifl'ure  with  wide  open  winga.  Nothing  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  tliese  Sphinxes.  Tiieir  eyes  are  small,  the  nos« 
aquiline,  the  cheeks  liard,  the  mouth  diuwn  down  with  a 
grave  expreasion. 

Theae  Shepherd  Kings,  the  Hyksfle,  ruled  Lower  F^jypt, 
according  to  Mancllio.  five  hundred  and  eleven  j'ears, 
which,  acconiirig  t«  Itenan,*  brings  the  preceding  dynoaty 
(tlie  fourteentJi  of  Manetho)  aa  e^arly  an  It.  c.  2000.  Monu- 
ments of  tlie  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dynasties  are  common. 
The  oldest  obelisk  dates  B.  c.  2800.  Tlianks  to  the  exca- 
vation«  of  M.  MariL^ttc,  we  now  have  a  lai^ge  quantity 

■  Ankle  ia     Rene  dea  Deox  Uondea^    April,  18SS- 
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of  RCnlpture-i  and  fttatues  of  a  Atill  earlier  epoch.  iS, 
Renau  describes  *  tombs  visited  by  himself,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  oldest  known,  and  which  he  reganl^t  ns 
being  a  c.  4000, -f-  whvre  were  rvpresoiit^Kl  nil  the  details 
of  domestic  life.  Tlie  toiii:  nf  tht^e  pictiirus  was  ^lad  and 
gay;  and, wliat  is  remarkable,  they  had  no  trace  of  the 
funeral  ritual  or  the  god  Osiria.  Tlieae  were  not  like 
tombs,  but  rather  like  homes.    To  secure  the  body  from  all 

SrofanaUon,  it  was  couicalcd  in  a  pit,  carefully  hidden 
I  tJie  solid  mnjsonry.     Tht^e  tombs  belong  to  tlie  six 
first  dynasties. 

The  great  antiqwity  of  Ef^-ptian  civilization  is  nnix-er- 
eally  a(lmitt«d  ;  hut  to  fix  )t«  chronoloj^-  and  precise  ug6) 
becomes  very  difficult,  from  the  fact  tliat  the  I-t(;yptiau9 ' 
had  no  era  from  which  to  date  forward  or  backward. 
This  quesliou  we  shall  return  to  in  a  subsequent  section 
of  this  chapter. 


§  2.  Siciigioux  Charader  of  ths  S^spHaiu.     TTuir  Situet. 

But,  wonderful  as  vraa  the  civilization  of  Hgypt,  it  ia 
not  this  wliich  now  chiefly  interests  us.  They  were 
prominent  among  all  anctcnt  naltons  for  llicir  int<-n«t  in 
religion,  especially  of  the  ceit-uioiiial  jiart  of  religion,  or 
worship.  HcnidoluB  says :  "  'Hiey  ai-e  of  all  men  tlie 
most  excessively  attentive  to  the  worship  of  the  gods." 
And  bi^ide  his  statement  to  that  effect,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  origin  of  much  of  Uie  theolog)-,  mythology,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks  was  lu  >Vypt 
"  The  names  of  almost  all  the  godB,"  8ay8  Herodotus, "  came 
from  EjD'i>t  intfj  Grecoe"  (Euterpe,  501.  The  (Ireek  ora- 
elcs.  e«iK!ciully  that  of  Dodona,  he  also  states  to  have 
been  brought  from  Egypt  (I  [.  54  -  57),  and  adds,  more- 
over, that  tlie  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  introduced 
public  festivals,  processions,  and  solemn  HU]ipl)catini]S, 
which  the  Greeks  learned  from  thcin.  "  Tlie  Kg^'iilian.t, 
then,"  says  he,  "  are  beyond  measure  scrupulous  in  matters 

*  Artidn  IB  Rpviin  dim  Di'in  Miiiiil>-«.  Aptil,  lsfi5, 

t  OUiei  i^tiUilugwb  would  iiut  if^oe  Iv  tliia  •iitii^uity. 
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of  religion  ^  64).  They  invented  the  colcndnr,  and  oon- 
nccUid  ttstrolo}jy  UiGruwilli.  "  tjich  month  and  day,"  aaya 
HtToditliis  (it.  82),  "  is  assij^nwi  to  some  particular  god, 
an<I  eiR'h  person's  birtliday  delermines  hia  late,"  He  tes- 
tifies (II.  V2:i)  that  '•  tha  Kgvptiatis  were  also  the  firat  to 
say  that  the  aoul  of  man  is  itaniurtul.  and  that  wlivii  th« 
body  perishes  it  tnuisiuiijnikis  through  every  variety  nf 
Knimtil."  It  acBiu*  apinircnt,  also,  that  the  Greek  mys- 
teries of  Eluiisis  were  taken  frnm  those  of  Tsis ;  the 
story  of  tlie  wanderings  of  Ceres  in  pursuit  of  Pruseq>iue 
beiiig  manifestly  borrowed  from  those  of  Isis  in  soiirch  of 
the  body  of  Osiris.  With  this  t«e«i[uony  of  Hei-cwlotus 
tnodera  writers  agree.  "The  Egyptians," says  WilkinMn, 
"were  uuqumtionably  the  most  pious  nation  of  all  an- 
tiquity. 'I'he  oliliist  mimuments  show  their  belief  in  a 
future  life.  And  Osiris,  tiie  .Judge,  la  mentiouMl  iji  tomba 
erected  two  thou.sand  years  before  Clirist."  Bunseu  tiilis 
ua  that  "  it  lias  at  last  been  a-icertained  that  all  the  great 
coda  of  Egypt  are  on  the  oldest  monuments,"  and  says  ; "  It 
IS  a  gri'at  and  astounding  fact,  cslttbliBlied  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  eiupjru  of  Mencs  on  its  first 
appearance  in  history  possessed  an  established  mythology, 
that  is,  a  series  of  gods,  ISefore  the  empire  of  Mencs, 
the  separate  Egyptian  states  had  their  temple  worship 
regularly  orgnnSeo." 

Everytliing  amoug  the  Eg>-ptians,  says  M.  Manry,* 
took  the  st«uup  of  religion.  Their  writing  was  so  full  of 
saored  symbols  th;it  it  could  scarcely  be  used  for  any 
purely  secular  purposa  Literature  and  science  were  only 
branches  of  theology.  Art  laborwl  only  in  the  swvicc  of 
wonhip  and  to  glorify  the  gods.  Religions  observances 
were  80  numerous  and  so  imperative,  that  t.he  most  com- 
mon labont  of  daily  life  could  not  l)e  performed  without 
a  perpetual  refcrunoe  to  some  priestly  regulation.  The 
£«yptian  only  lived  to  worship.  His  fate  in  the  future 
life  was  constantly  present  to  bint.  The  sun,  when  it 
set,  seemed  to  him  to  die ;  and  when  it  roae  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  tricking  it^  beams  flamed  once  more  in  the  fore- 
hmd  oi  the  sky,  it  was  a  perpetual  symbol  of  a  futuro 

*  Iteriu  del  D«ux  UoadM,  Stptcrabcr  1,  16dT> 
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resarrection.  Iteltf^ioa  peDetrat«il  so  deeply  into  the 
habits  of  the  liuid,  that  it  rIiuusI  mado  >  part  of  the  int^ 
lecitinl  and  pbystiai]  oi^iuziLliou  of  it»  iiiluthitaiits. 
Hatuts  continued  during  uiaiiy  gen«nittons  at  biM,  iiecatas 
iikitiucts,  and  are  tiansmitteil  with  tlie  blood.*  So  reli- 
gion in  K}|^t  became  ui  inatinct.  Uualterod  by  the 
avnuDion  of  the  rcraions,  the  PtoleniieB,  and  Ifouian:),  it 
w«»,  of  «U  pulytliuums,  the  most  ob«tui«t«  lii  it«i  rusiit- 
aiioo  to  ChristiiLiiity.  and  reUiiued  iU  devotee*  down  to  th« 
sixtli  c«ntur}'  of  out  era/f 

There  were  more  festivals  iu  i^ypt  than  amoi^  any  oth- 
er ancient  people,  the  Greeks  not  excepted-  Kvety  Jnonth 
and  day  wus  ^venicd  by  u  ^ud.  Thvre  were  two  feagts 
of  thu  Now-YiMLT,  Iwi^ve  of  thu  liret  days  of  tltu  iiKiiittt«, 
one  of  llie  rising  of  Uie  doy-sUr  (Siriiis,  callvd  iMtJiu), 
and  others  to  the  grent  goda,  to  f^eed-time  and  han'est,  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile.  The  feaat  of  laraps  at  Sais 
was  in  honor  of  Ncith,  and  was  kept  throughout  Kgypt.  * 
The  feast  of  the  deatli  of  Osiri.* ;  Die  feast  of  hi»>  insur- 
rection (vvlien  jieople  called  out,  "  We  have  found  liim  ! 
Good  luck!");  feasts  of  Isia  (one  of  which  lasted  four 
days);  the  great  feast  at  Itubastis,  (n^eatest  of  all, — 
thvse  were  festivals  belonging  to  all  ^ypt.  On  one  of 
thein  w  many  as  seven  huiidrud  thousand  persons  siulcd 
on  the  Nile  wiUi  imt'tic.  At  another,  the  iiitngu  of  the 
god  was  carried  to  the  t^^iiijile  l>y  anned  men,  who  were 
resisted  by  anned  priests  in  a  battle  in  which  many  vera 
often  killed. 

TIiw  hifilory  of  the  gods  was  embodied  in  Uie  daily  life 
of  the  {tcoplu.  In  ou  old  [Mtpynis  duscribcd  by  Dc  Ituuge,§ 
it  is  said  :  "  Un  tlio  twulith  of  ChoKik  no  one  is  to  go  out 

*  Hrnie  (!«  Veax  Mond™,  p.  IPS. 

+  Yfl  thu  ray  orpmie  rplipon.  "  inrrMpornl*  in  Hnod  •nd  fnnne," 
wBiiB  prriumtioii  tor  (Tirirtianity  :  anil  !»t,  Itrui^eh  |.\ii>dfm  Orionl,  p. 
J3|  H'mnrlcj,  that  "cnictly  in  KRypti  lii^l  (.TirotiiinitT  fiiiii  mo*l  niarlyni ; 
lai'i  it  it  no  tt<vident,  Iml  n  |"irt  of  the  RiTinc  plan,  that  in  tlin  vniy 
tii)(ion  H'hiTi-  till)  m^k.i^iit  ti"!!!)!!"*  *nil  (amlA  ttif  novervil  wjlli  innnioriiijii 
of  tho  aiioii'iil  KtHJi  Hiiii  liiiiK"i  tlHtn^  br  tlwnr  aiik,  oiImv  DiunmiiiH  tack- 
cut  inw-mitionit  Iclt  of  «  j-f  1  mora  proiaiiDd  tkllli  Mid  (levDllra  bum  of 
Chrlxt  Unity." 

3  It  iii;'<<[  ninrknliii  tliotlmwiimMOiKllmuai  L)»y, or  Uw  Puxifts^ 
tion  <if  llip  Virffiii  Man'. 

I  Dc  Ituiig^  itcTui:  Arvbtelogiqnc,  ISGS. 
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of  doors,  for  on  that  day  the  transfonuation  of  OsiriB  into 
the  bird  Wennu  took  place ;  oii  tlie  fourteenth  of  Toby 
no  voluptuous  sonns  must  be  listened  to,  for  lais  and 
NcpUiys  buwuil  Osiris  oq  thut  duy.  On  the  third  of 
Mechir  no  one  cau  go  ou  a  juurucy.  because  Svt  then 
began  &  war."  On  another  (lay  no  one  must  go  out 
AnoUter  was  lucky,  becaune  on  it  the  gods  conquered 
Sot ;  and  a  child  bom  on  that  day  'waa  supposed  to  liv« 
to  a  gruut  age 

Every  temple  had  its  own  twdy  of  pritsla.  Tliey  did 
not  oon.<<titute  an  exclusive  ca«t<!,  tliuugh  they  weru  con- 
tinued in  familiei).  l'rie»t«  might  be  military  oomiiiniiders, 
governors  of  provincea,  jiidgBs,  and  arcliitepts.  Suldiers 
bad  jiriests  for  sons,  and  the  daughters  of  priests  married 
eoldiers.  Of  thrve  brothers,  one  was  a  priest,  another  a 
•oldier,  and  a  third  huld  a  civil  employment  *  Joseph,  a 
stranger,  though  naturalized  in  the  countr)',  rceviveil  as  a 
wife  the  dniiglitur  of  the  Ilisb-Priest  of  On,  or  Ueliopolis. 

The  priests  in  Egypt  were  of  various  gravies,  us  tba 
chief  priests  or  pontine,  prophcta,  judges,  scribes,  those 
who  examined  the  victims,  keepers  of  tlie  robes,  of  the 
sacred  aninin]»,  etc. 

Women  also  held  offices  in  the  temple  and  performed 
duties  there,  thongh  not  as  priestesses. 

The  priests  wero  exempt  from  Uixvs,  and  were  provided 
for  out  of  the  public  stores,  Tlicy  sujierintendc-d  sacri- 
fices, procpssious.  f\moraU,  and  were  initiated  into  the 
greater  and  lesst-r  mysteries ;  tJiey  were  also  instructed 
in  surveying.  Thpy  wi>rc!  jjarticular  io  diet,  botli  as  to 
quantity*  and  quality.  Hesh  of  SM-ine  was  jiarticulnrly 
forbidden,  and  also  that  of  fish.  Beans  were  hi-ld  in  utter 
abhorrence,  also  peas,  onions,  and  garlic,  wliich,  however, 
were  offerwi  on  tlio  altar.  Tliey  bathed  twice  a  day  and 
twice  in  the  ni^ht,  and  nhaved  the  head  and  body  every 
three  days.  A  great  purification  took  place  before  their 
fasts,  which  lasted  from  seven  to  forty-tiwo  days. 

Tlicy  offered  jirayent  for  the  dead. 

The  dreai*  of  the  priests  was  simple,  chiefly  of  linen, 
consisting  of  an  und«r-gannent  and  a  loose  upper  robe, 

*  Ampire,  Revue  Ank  Ifrlii,  quokd  hj  Diiihugei. 
10 
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with  full  sleeves,  and  tlie  leoponl-skin  above ;  stHnetimes 
one  or  two  fc«th«T8  in  the  heml. 

Chai^ets  and  flowi^nt  were  laid  upon  the  altara,  such  na 
the  lotiia  and  papyrus,  also  graites  auit  li^s  in  baskets,  and 
ointment  in  akbastcr  vaaes.  Also  nGcklaous,  bmuilet«,aiid 
jevrelnr,  were  ofTdrod  as  tliikuk«givi»g8  and  iuvocaliuns. 

Oxen  and  ot.h«r  aiiiuials  were  aacrifloed,  and  thv  blood 
allowed  to  tlow  over  tlie  altar.  Litjations  of  wine  were 
poured  on  the  altar.  Incense  was  offered  to  all  the  gods 
in  cc.naeis- 

I'rocessiotts  were  usual  with  the  Egyptian*  ;  in  one, 
shrines  were  carried  on  the  shoidders  by  long  staves  passed 
through  rings.  In  others  the  statues  of  the  gods  vfere  ooi- 
ried,  and  arks  like  those  of  the  Jews,  overehadowed  by  the 
winua  (if  the  goddess  of  truth  spread  above  tlie  sacred  WeDe. 

Tlie  prophets  were  tlie  most  bif;hly  honorpd  of  the 
priestly  order.  They  studied  the  ton  hieratical  hooks. 
The  business  of  the  slolistji  *  was  to  dress  and  uudress  the 
imaj^es,  to  uttvnd  to  the  vtuttnicnts  of  the  priests,  and  to 
mark  the  bi-jLils  si!lect«d  f»r  sacrifice  Thu  8criU-«  wore 
to  search  for  the  Apis,  or  sacred  bull,  and  wore  mquirod 
to  jpoBsesa  great  learning. 

The  priests  had  no  sinecure;  their  life  was  full  of 
miuute  duties  aiu!  ri'stridious.  They  seldom  ap|>eared  in 
public,  were  nianJod  to  oue  wife.  wer«  circumcised  like 
other  KgJTtians,  and  their  whole  time  was  oceupieil  either 
in  study  or  the  service  of  their  gcHK  There  was  a  nlf>omy 
tone  to  the  religion  of  Eg^-pt,  which  struck  the  (Ireeks, 
whose  worship  was  usually  chucrfuL  Apuleius  says  "  tlie 
gods  of  f^O'P^  rejoice  in  lauieDtutiuns,  those  of  Greece  in 
dances."  Another  Greek  writer  sttya, "  The  Egyptians  utTer 
their  gods  tears." 

Until  Swedenborgf  arrived,  and  gave  his  disciples  the 

*  Hkw  'IcHiguitlnns  sn  tb<  Gnvk  Tonii  of  the  olRc'u\  titlr^. 
^  1  do  nut  kii'ivt  if  it  hu  hten  notiwd  thut  thv  iitinciplv  of  8\r«deD- 
iwgu  livnTcu  *fii  uitkipotpii  by  Milton  (l^tadiK  UM,  V.  673),  — 
"  Wlint  mnnoiiDb  th«  nadi 

Of  hiiiiuiii  M-nw  I  sliall  d«tinratp  no 

hy  llk»ninK  nl'iritunl  tu  coiporrkt  rormi. 

At  mny  rx[>n-H  Ihirni  hrit :  though  tehat  if  Earth 

Bt  byit  (A/  ifctrfoir  nf  Ifrairn,  and  rhin4ii  Ihervin, 

Each  111  the  vlhi-r  litt,  more  lUan  im  taHh  it  Chetighi." 
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K!  measure  and  furtn  of  the  Ufu  to  come,  no  rclinioa 

I  ever  tauclit  au  iuiiuortalily  as  di.^lii)Cl  in  iu  uutliiio 

and  as  solid  ia  its  ^uliittance  as  tliat  of  tlie  t^^ptians. 
Tlie  Greek  and  Koman  hereafter  waaaljadowy  and  vague  ; 
tliat  of  Itiiddhism  remote  ;  and  the  Hebrew  Beyond 
was  wholly  eclipsed  and  overborne  by  the  soasQ  of  a 
Divine  pKSenoe  and  power  immanent  in  space  and  time. 
To  the  ^'ptian,  this  life  was  hut  the  itrst  slfrj),  nud  ii  very 
short  one,  of  an  iniiaeiiHe  career.  The  sun  (lia)  alteninlely 
setting  and  rieing,  was  tlie  periJetually  present  type  of  the 
progresa  of  the  soul,  and  the  Sothiac  period  (symbolized 
Dy  the  Phoenix)  of  1421  years  from  one  heliuuil  rising  of 
Siritu  lit  tlio  banning  of  Uie  tixed  F^ii'ptinn  year  to  the 
next.  WHS  also  made  to  define  the  cycle  of  human  ImiiM- 
migrationa.  Two  Sothiac  periods  correspond  ne^aily  to 
the  three  thousand  years  spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  during 
which  Uie  soul  tmnsmigrates  through  animal  forms  )>efore 
returning  to  ita  human  body.  Itien,  to  use  the  Kgj'ptiaa 
language,  the  8011I  arrived  at  the  ship  of  the  sun  am)  was 
received  by  Ita  into  his  solar  splendor.     On  some  sarco- 

Ehagi  the  soul  is  symbolized  by  a  liawk  with  a  human 
Bad,  carrj-inj;  in  his  claws  two  rinpt.  which  i>rohiibIy  sig- 
nify the  two  Sothiac  cycles  of  it.*  transmigmlions. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  rouI,  fwyei  Mr. 
Birch  ,•  is  as  old  as  the  inscriptions  of  the  tM'elfth  dynasty, 
many  of  which  contain  «xtract«  from  the  Ititual  of  the 
Dead.  One  huiidR^d  and  forty -six  cliapters  of  tins  Ritual 
have  been  tr*n»laUtd  by  Mr.  Birch  from  the  t*xt  of  the 
Turin  papynis,  eiie  moat  complete  in  Europe.  (Jhapters 
of  it  are  found  on  mummy-cases,  on  the  wraps  of  mum- 
mies, 00  the  walls  of  tombK,  and  within  the  cofBns  on 
papyri.  Thix  Ititual  is  all  that  rvmaius  of  the  Hertnetic 
Books  which  constituted  the  lihtaiy  of  the  prit*thood. 
Two  aiitngoiiist  clasHes  of  deities  appear  in  this  litui^y  as 
contending  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  —  Osiris  and  his 
triad,  Set  and  his  devihi.  The  Sun-God,  source  of  life,  ia 
al£o  present. 

An  inttiresting  chapter  of  the  Hitual  is  the  one  Inmdrod 

•  BnUM.  EoTpt'*  PUoo,  Vol.  V.  p.  12S,  not*. 
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And  tTcntf-GMi.  called  the  Hull  of  th«  Two  TnUis.  It 
19  the  proccm  of  "  separating  a  j>en)oi)  tmm  his  sins,"  not 
by  confession  and  repentance,  as  is  usual  in  other  reli- 
gions, but  by  denying  tbem.  Forty-two  deities  are  said 
to  be  preSfiil  to  feud  on  llie  Uood  of  the  wicked.  Tbo 
soul  addre«<es  tlie  Lonls  of  Truth,  and  docUros  that  it  Iws 
not  done  evil  pri%ily,  and  proceeds  to  Rpecificatioiiit.  He 
says  :  "  1  have  not  aHlicted  any.  1  have  not  told  fal.se- 
huods.  I  tiave  not  inade  the  laboring  man  do  more  than 
his  task.  1  Iiav«  not  been  idle.  I  have  not  murdered.  I 
have  not  committed  fhiud.  I  have  not  injured  the  images 
of  tlie  gods.  1  have  not  taken  scraps  of  tlie  hundugus  of 
the  dead.  I  have  not  oomniittcd  aduHcr}'.  I  have  not 
cheated  by  false  weiglilju  I  hnve  not  kept  milk  from 
sucklings.  I  have  not  caught  the  sacred  bints."  Then, 
addressing  each  god  by  name,  he  declares :  "  I  have  not 
been  idle.  I  liavo  not  boBstwl.  I  have  nol  stolen.  I  ha^Ti 
not  counterfeited,  nor  killed  sucrcd  besst»,  nor  bhisphemcd, 
nor  rvfusetl  to  Jicar  the  truth,  nor  dvspi.'teil  Hod  in  my 
heart."  According  to  some  t«xt«,  he  di^lares,  po,*ilively, 
that  he  hns  loved  God,  that  he  has  given  bread  to  the 
hungry,  water  to  llie  thirsty,  garments  to  the  naked,  and 
an  asylum  to  tlie  abandoned. 

Funeral  ceremonies  among  the  ^^-ptians  were  often 
very  imposing.  The  cost  of  emlnlmiug,  and  the  sixc  and 
Btrcnglh  of  the  tomb,  varied  with  tlie  position  of  the  de- 
ceosc*!.  When  the  seventy  days  of  mouniing  liad  elapsed, 
the  iMidy  in  its  case  waa  ferrieil  across  the  hike  iu  front  of 
the  temple,  which  represented  the  paAssge  of  the  soul 
over  the  infemat  stream.  Then  came  a  dramntic  R'pre- 
sentntion  of  the  trial  of  the  soul  liefoi*  Osirifi.  Th« 
priesWi,  in  moaks,  reprpwiitt'il  the  gods  of  tlie  under  world. 
Tj'jilion  accuses  tlif  dead  man,  and  demands  his  punish- 
ment. The  intercessors  plead  for  him.  A  large  jmir  of 
Bcnh's  is  set  u]),  and  in  one  scale  his  conduct  is  placed  in 
a  lioitlc,  and  in  the  other  an  imiige  of  truth.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  ro|)ri:-j*<?iiU-d  mi  tln^  luiienil  papyri  One  of 
these,  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  is  in  Dr.  Abbott's  collec- 
tion of  Egj-ptian  antiqiiities,  in  New  York.  It  is  beauti- 
fully written,  and  illustrated  with  careful  drawings.     One 
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|ilH>Hlwnl»  Ae  HtiU  of  the  Two  Tnitti.%  and  Osms  sitting 
i)l'J64^i6i>t>  vi^  the  scalei)  of  judgment  btifore  hint* 

Many  of  tlie  virtues  which  we  are  apt  to  suppose  & 
monopoly  of  CUrisUim  culture  appear  as  tho  iduul  of 
these  old  E^ptiaui.  Bru<^cti  siiys  a  Uiousuud  voices 
from  the  tuiuljs  of  I-iigypt  declai'O  tliis.  One  iiiBcription 
iu  Upper  J'^ypt  says :  "  He  loved  his  fatlier,  he  honored 
hU  tiiothcr,  he  loved  Ijis  brethren,  and  never  went  from 
■  his  home  in  bad-temi>er.  He  never  preferred  Uie  {^reat 
man  to  the  low  one,"  AnolJier  say* :  "  I  wiw  a  wise  inau, 
my  soul  lovL-d  God.  I  waa  a  brother  to  the  gitsit  men 
and  a  fathiir  to  tho  liuuble  ones,  and  never  waa  a  mia- 
ohief-iunker."  An  In.'tcriptiou  at  Saia,  on  a  priest  who 
livwl  ill  the  aad  days  of  ('amhyaai,  says;  "I  honored  my 
father,  I  esteemed  my  mother,  I  loved  my  brothtint.  I 
found  Rraves  for  the  unburied  dead.  I  instructed  little 
childreti.  I  took  care  of  orphans  as  though  ihcy  were 
my  own  children.  For  <;rreat  misfortunes  were  ou  Egypt 
iu  my  time,  and  ou  this  city  of  Sais," 

S.une  of  these  dedaration»,  in  their  "  self-pleaains 
pridiH "  of  virtue,  remind  one  of  the  uoble  justification  of 
himself  by  the  Patriarcli  .Job.f  Here  is  on«  of  thom.from 
the  tomba  of  Bitn-Haasuu,  over  a  Xomad  Prince:  — 

"What  I  have  done  I  will  twy.  My  gnodncMs  and  my  kind- 
ness wL're  ample.  I  never  opprcRsed  tho  fatherless  nor  the 
widow.  I  did  not  treat  cruelly  the  fi8h«rmen,  the  shepherds, 
or  thii  piHir  labeirttm.  There  was  nowhere  in  my  time  hiiii^r 
or  wiuit,  For  1  iinltivntod  all  my  fiolda.  far  and  near,  in  older 
tbnt  thdr  inhabitiuit*  might  have  fuod.  I  never  prufi'trod  the 
groat  and  powerful  to  tho  humble  aud  poor,  but  did  l-i^uoI  Jua- 
tice  to  all." 

A  king's  tomb  at  Thebes  gives  us  ia  few  words  the  reli- 
gious creed  of  a  Pharaoh  :  — 

"  I  lived  in  truth,  and  (vA  my  noul  with  jnstioo.  What  I 
did  to  mill  wiui  done  in  p(nti;i\  and  how  [  loved  God,  tiod  and 
my  licnrt  woU  know.     1  have  given  bread  to  tho  hungry,  wator 

•  Tliis  HuBflum  ■!.*»  tontnitu  tlirw  largv  mumniU'i  of  the  juit^iI  biiH 
of  Apis  ti  KoM  rins  of  Supbii,  a  gahl  ntekhux  with  tho  name  of  Mctio^ 
oti-l  many  olhT  r^mmkntiifl  nntiiiiiiUca. 

t  Book  of  Job,  Chaji.  xlix. 
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to  ibe  thintT.  dotbua  to  tho  ttnltcH,  nnd  a  klwlter  to  tbo 
>tl1Uli(^r>  I  bODuivd  tliu  gnds  irith  t>ucril)C<:s,  udiI  tbi;  dead 
wilti  ufTericig)!." 

A  rock  at  Lycopolia  pleads  for  an  ancient  ruler  thus : 
"  I  never  took  Ibv  cliiM  from  ibs  mother's  bosom,  iior  tho 
poor  nuui  from  tJie  side  of  bis  wife."  Hundreds  of  stones 
in  K^pt  announce  as  the  beet  gifts  wliich  the  gods  can 
bestow  on  their  favorites,  "  the  respect  of  men,  and  the 
love  of  women."  •  lielijjion,  therefore,  in  Kgypt,  con- 
neclud  its(;ll'  with  monility  and  the  duties  of  daily  Mto. 
But  kings  itnd  cooquvrora  went  notubovu  tlielawsof  tlieir 
religion.  They  were  obliged  to  rvcH^nise  llieir  power  and 
triumphs  as  not  their  own  work,  but  that  of  the  great 
gods  of  their  countrv.  'llius,  on  a  monumental  stele  dia- 
cnvered  nt  Kamak  by  M.  Slariette,  and  translated  by  De 
Roiig(-,f  is  an  inscription  recording  the  triumphs  of  Thoth- 
mes  III.,  of  the  eighteenth  djTiasty  (about  B.  c.  1600), 
which  Dounds  like  the  song  of  Miriam  or  the  Hymn  of 
Deborah.  We  give  some  staniaa  in  which  the  god  Amun 
addresses  Thothniia ;  — 

"  I  urn  romr  :  to  llinr  ImTii  I  f^vm  tO  *tTlh(<  <1«wii  RjrrlnD  princM ; 
IIiiciiT  thv  fiwt  thny  li<'  t)inm([h'iut  lh«  IjitrnJlh  or  llirir  country  i 
l,ik<'  to  tnt<  liovi  uf  htKlit,  1  uimIp  tliraii  m  thy  i:''"?' 
Blinding  tilth  f^'ti  with  U^lit,  O  mrllily  iniagv  of  Amun  I 


Captirv  now  thou  hut  Irii  thr  proud  AteitiBn  chii>ftuni ; 

D«:kpd  in  raynl  robn.  I  mrulp  Ihrm  ■«  thy  story  : 

In  fflittcring  umi  and  6j;bting,  higb  in  thy  loriy  chariot. 

"  I  am  eoar- :  to  tb«  havp  I  prsn  to  strike  doBn  wtrtmi  natioiu ! 
CvpruH  and  the  Aws  hnvp  lioth  hwinl  thy  nimn  with  terror  j 
llhf  t,  Ktninjf-honii'rl  bull  I  madn  tbirm  u:c  ihy  glaiy  : 
Strung  with  iiii-h^iiig  borna,  no  Ihut  nono  c»ii  stall'!  wifor*  hltn. 

"  I  am  t^omi- :  to  tb""  have  I  ipven  to  atrikr  Aava  l.vbian  archen  ; 
in  tbp  tslm  of  tli#  <ltii»It»  •iibmii  t"  Ihn  forre  of  toy  spirit  i' 
Like  a  rrictl  tiuti.  1  ninib'  Ihnin  wv  ihy  glory  ; 
CouchHl  by  tbc  variiw  he  htw  ILi»il*s  down  m  tilt'  rot-kr  Tsllpy. 

"  t  am  vonip  t  to  thee  biiTi.'  I  lawn  to  ttrikt  downthi<t<nilHorilki>(K«ut. 
In  the  );nu>[i  of  Ihy  liand  i>  the  circUng  xi>n<^  of  tbp  wnt(<ni 
Likr  tbv  Hnrinii;  rofflr,  1  liavn  mailc  thmi  »(>  Iby  fciory, 
Wboae  (iiriwing  eye  thm  u  none  can  hope  to  cacapo  from." 

*  BngKh,  ai  kbovn. 

+  I^^nnrmaut,  Ancient  llltt«ry  of  tlio  Eut,  L   S3t,  In  tho  Kngliih 
ttanilalloD. 
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A  wmilar  strain  of  religious  poetry  i»  in  the  I^pjTus 
of  Sallier,  in  the  liritiah  Sluseum.*  This  ia  an  epic  by 
an  Epyptimi  pmi  naiii«d  I'uDtaour,  celebrating  the  cajn- 
paigri»  uf  l{uti]»i).i  II,,  tliu  SL'stistrifl  of  the  Gnx-ks,  of  Uie 
nini;t«entli  dyiiasty.  Tliis  ^^iiMt  king  had  been  callvJ  into 
Syria  to  put  dawn  a  l'onnidal>le  rt^volt  of  the  Khetu  (tlie 
Hittiles  of  the  Old  Testament).  The  poem  seemi*  to  have 
been  a  frnnous  one,  for  it  had  the  honor  of  being  carved  in 
ftill  on  the  y-'oils  At  Kurncik,  a  kind  of  immortality  which 
DO  other  epic  i>oet  has  ever  AtUinud.  It  particularly  de- 
acnbes  an  incident  in  tlie  war,  when,  by  a  struli)<;i-ni  of  the 
enemy.  King  liamaes  found  himself  separnU-d  fruni  the 
main  body  of  bis  army  and  attacked  by  the  enemy  in 
full  force.  Pcutuour  describes  him  in  this  situation  as 
calling  ou  Amuu.  God  of  Tliebes,  for  help,  recounting  the 
sacrifices  he  had  olTcred  to  hiin,  and  askiiijT  vliL'thcr  be 
would  let  him  die  ia  this  cxtrtmiity  by  the  ipmble  hands 
of  tlie.se  8yriiiii  tribes.  "  Have  I  uut  crtsctcd  to  tht-e  great 
temples  ?  Have  1  not  Bocrificed  to  Uii-e  thirty  thousand 
oxen  ?  I  have  bronsht  from  Klt'pbantiiia  olieliiiks  to  set 
up  to  thy  nam«.  1  mvoke  thee,  O  my  father,  Amun.  I 
am  in  the  niid-st  of  a  tlirong  of  unknown  tribes,  and  alone. 
Hut  Amun  h  better  to  mo  ibuu  tliousunds  of  archers  and 
millions  of  horsemen.  Amun  will  pivvail  over  the  i-neiny." 
And,  after  dt-ifatiiig  his  fiw.s,  in  his  song  of  triumph,  the 
king  «ay«,  "  Amim-Ha  has  been  at  my  right  and  my  left 
in  the  battles;  his  mind  has  inspired  my  own,  and  has 
prepared  the  dovmfaU  of  my  enemies.  Amun-Ra,  my 
lather,  has  brought  the  whole  world  to  my  feet."  + 

Thus   utiiviirsal  and  tbtis  prufuuud  was  the  religious 
sentiment  among  tlie  Egyptians. 


§  3.  Tktroloyy  of  Eijypt     Sources  t^f  out  Knovfkdge  am- 
ciTMtig  it. 

As  regards  the  theology  of  tlie  Egyptians  and  their 
Bystsm  of  ideas,  we  meet  with  difficulty  from  the  law  of 
secrecy  which  was  their  habit  of  mind.     The  Egj'pUan 

•  Tmnilnlpd  \rv  D<-  Rougi.     8w  Hfvae  C(iiitFnipg»iiic,  Augiut,  W6fl. 
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priesthood  cnvoloirod  witli  mystery  ovtiy  opinion,  just  as 
they  sn-utliud  Uiu  inumniies,  fold  above  fold,  in  preparing 
them  for  llie  Uiinh.  The  names  and  natnber  of  their  ^odei 
we  lonni  from  the  monument*.  Tlieir  legends  concerning 
thcui  come  to  us  thioufjh  Plutarch,  Hcnxlutus,  Diodurus, 
and  oilier  tlreek  writvr».  TbuJr  doctrine  o(  a  futui-e  life 
and  fuLttra  judgment  is  apparent  in  their  ceremonies,  the 

{lictiirea  on  tlio  UiinlM,  and  Uie  papynia  Book  of  the  l>ead. 
tut  what  these  ^ds  mean,  what  arv  their  offices,  how 
they  stand  related  to  each  other  and  to  mankind,  what  is 
tiio  othiool  Ijearing  of  tJie  religion,  it  i:^  not  so  easy  lo 
learn. 

NevertJioless,  we  may  find  a  clew  to  a  knowledge  of  this 
system,  if  in  no  other  way,  at  least  by  ascertaining  ita 
control,  ruliig  idea,  and  [lursuing  this  into  its  detaila 
TTie  moment  that  we  take  ihU  couroe,  light  will  begin  to 
dawn  ujmn  us.  But  Iwfore  going  further,  K-t  us  briefly 
in'iuire  into  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  li^'pLiaQ 
mylholiiuy. 

The  first  and  most  important  place  is  occupied  by  the 
monuments,  which  contain  the  nam^a  and  tablets  of  the 
gods  of  the  llirue  orders.  Then  come  the  sacred  IxMiks  of  the 
Egj'ptiiHis,  known  to  u«  by  Clemens  Alexaniiriiiiia.  From 
him  we  leani  tJiat  the  Eyyptiamt  in  his  time  had  forty-two 
sacred  boiika  in  five  classes.  Tiie  first  class,  cuiiuijiun^ 
aonga  or  h}'raiis  in  praise  of  the  gotls.  were  very  old, 
datmg  perhaps  from  tiie  time  of  Mi>ne.a.  Tlie  other  books 
treated  of  murals,  astronomy,  hieroglyphic.*,  geogmphy, 
ceremonies,  the  deities,  the  education  of  priests,  and  mndii- 
cinu.  Of  tlicae  sacrod  Hennaic  books,  one  is  still  extant, 
and  iwrhaps  it  is  as  intcTestin<,'  us  any  of  them.  We  have 
two  copies  of  it, both  on  papy r»», one  fmnid  by  the  Fn.'nch  at 
Thebes,  the  other  by  (Tliampollioii  in  Turin.  And  Lei«tiu8 
considers  this  last  papynis  to  be  wholly  of  the  date  of  the 
eij;hteentti  or  mneteeath  dynasty,  conaeinoently  fifteen  hon- 
dred  or  sixteen  hundred  yeant  before  Cnrist,  and  the  only 
example  of  an  Ir^j-ptiaii  book  transriiitlvil  from  the  times 
of  the  I'haraolis.  Ilunaen  (wlieves  it  to  belong  to  the 
fourth  class  of  Kermaic  books,  containing  Ordinances  aa 
to  the  Firat  Fruits,  Sacrifices,  Hymns,  and  Prayers.    In 
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this  book  the  deceased  ia  the  person  who  ofRciatai.  Hia 
soul  journeyiof"  on  givcB  uttemnce  to  prayers,  coiilesHtoas, 
invoctitious.  Tim  tirst  litWii  vhapUirs,  which  make  a 
connected  wholt;,  are  lunuleil, "  Here  Iwgiiia  the  .Suetioiw  of 
the  (iloriti cation  in  the  Light  of  Osiriit."  It  in  iliii.^trated 
by  a  picture  ol  a  proce-iaion,  in  wliich  the  deceased  aoul 
follows  Ilia  own  corpse  as  chief  mourner,  ofiering  prayers 
to  tliD  SuD-God.  Another  part  of  tlie  book  is  beaded, 
"Tlic  Itook  ift  IXiIivemucK,  m  the  Hall  of  twofold  Justice."" 
and  contaiiLt  the  divine  jiidgmente  on  the  deu«ased.  Forty- 
two  gods  occupy  the  jntlgment-seat.  Osiris,  tlieir  presi* 
dent,  bears  on  his  breast  the  small  tablet  of  chief  judge, 
conlaiiiinfj;  a  figure  of  Justice.  Before  him  are  seen  mo 
scaler  of  diviuc  judj^inout  In  one  is  placed  the  statue 
of  Jtuiticc,  And  in  U>e  othvi  thi;  lieiirt  of  the  ^luccasod,  who 
ctauds  ill  person  by  the  balance  conlaiiiin^  lii.t  heart, 
while  Auubis  watches  the  otJier  soda  Hanii  exainiiius 
the  plummet  indicating  which  way  the  beam  inclines. 
Tlioth,  the  Ju.<itifler  the  Loid  of  the  Dlviue  Word,  records 
tlie  sentenoe.' 


$  4   CentrtU  Idea  of  Egypliaji.   Tktolo^  and  JUligwn. 
Animal  Worship. 

We  now  proceed  \a  ask  what  is  the  IDU.  of  Egyptian 
m3rtholoi:y  and  theolt^  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  idi'a  of  tlte  religion  of  India  was 

'  Brtitli'  tbr  monummti  iiii'i  tlie  impvri.  wp  hnvi?  u  *>ufTM  of  infor- 
mttion  ibc  ri'miiins  of  tlii-  F-pyT'linn  hiflUiiinm  Mntiftbo  and  Eniloilhrii''*  ; 
thd  (irrpk  uppomiM  ii  l^P'  ''J  ITiTiiilotin,  J'Into,  DiodoniB  Siciiliu. 
Plutarch.  Jamlillrliii* ;  uid  thi*  niiKl»m  irviaivhfn  of  Ilwipn,  rhAtn. 
pollion,  now^Uiii.  Yoonn  Wllkh«on,  Tin-  mom  rpoont  writfW  to  be 
tonsoltWl  aw  ■>  fclTnwBr  — 

RDnwrn't  ".E(m>li'ii'«  Sldlrimlir  W^ltBrncliii'lit'',  Humhiiri!."  (Tin* 
volame  iirintri!  in  1S15, )  Tliw  (trml  wnrk  wmi  irmnUi"!  by  f'.  V.  Ofll- 
tnl  in  five  St-o  voliimi.-s  tlir  lull  nuMtiliL-d  in  18S7,  sJ\tT  tbi<  dmtli  of 
boUi  author  nnil  tmnslntor.  T!io  fifth  volnmo  of  the  traimlnlinn  cuiiUiiLn  a 
ftill  tniuUtjon  of  the  "Book  of  the  Dcul,"  bjr  the  leuned  Samuel  Birch 
of  the  Itritinh  MiiwDiB. 

KaMjn  in  tiw  Bbvuc  AiTlii!i>1o)r!iiHP  md  othfr  Icnrai'd  iicriodicnii,  by 
the  Tlcomt*  d"  Roni^,  Pnifi'Muir  of  F.(,^'|itipin  Phili>lnKv  *t  I';irit.  Work* 
by  M.  CiabM,  M.  Marii-ttr,  III"  Hnif;»i'li.  "Ah«  ilmn  C>tituil,"  »tc,,  Sam- 
tul  Uhanw,  A.  Uaurv,  LcTuikui,  auil  olhon. 

ID*  O 
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Spirit ;  tlie  On«,  the  Iuf!nit«,  the  Etcnud ;  ft  pore  spiritual 
I^theisiu,  froiD  which  the  elements  of  time  ftii<i  space 
are  ij[uite  excluded.  The  rehgio»  of  l^gypt  stttiid^  iit 
the  oppusite  pole  of  thought  as  its  anta^uiat.  Itintt^^d 
of  Spirit,  it  ncocpts  Body;  instead  of  Unity,  Variety; 
instil  uf  Suli^tAucu,  Form.  It  is  the  physical  reaction 
froiii  iSnUimftiiinni.  Instead  of  the  wotship  of  alxitract 
Ueity,  it  gives  ua  the  moat  concrete  divinily,  wholly 
inoumatcd  iit  space  and  time.  Instead  of  &b»liuct  oon- 
tcinplution,  it  givea  us  ceivmonial  wotabip.  Inalead  of 
the  alnorptioD  of  man  iulo  Uod.  it  gives  tis  trananiigration 
throii^ii  all  hoilily  foniis."  It  so  comjik'tely  incaroat«a 
God,  aa  to  make  every  type  of  atiiiiml  cxisliuiut!  divine; 
hence  Uie  i^orahip  of  animals.  It  iiiake*  liody  hd  siicrod, 
that  the  bumau  body  must  not  be  allowed  to  ])eriah.  A» 
tho  Braliman,  couluuipluting  eternity,  forgot  time,  and  had 

*  Tlie  K)^|)tuiu  doclrine  of  tnnaiui)mtioD  dilTeivd  ttoia  ;Iuit  of  Iha 
Rincloa*  in  this  nvpcct,  that  no  idm  of  rvltiliution  Hvms  tu  be  connected 
with  It.  According  to  Ilfnxloitii  \]i.  \13).  the  loul  niiut  fut*  ibnm^ 
sli  Hiiliiiiils  fi'ltfii,  i[i>ii.-i>.  nnil  binis  :  in  short,  mual  coniplcte  th*  wbala 
circuit  of  miiiimli-rl  iJl>.ti;nei\  brfon-  it  a^iii  rnlcn  Iho  hoiiy  i.f  >  nmn  ; 
"•nil  Thi*  Hn'iiit  of  llii'  «iii!,"  hi^  idils,  "u.  prrf.innrd  In  thnv-  cluniHtiiij 
war*."  AucorJing  lo  liim.  It  il'i"*  not  Imgiii  "iintll  tlu'  IkhIv  il««iyii," 
Thi>  may  pVf  Di  one  vxi'lniinlioii  of  tli<'*yKt"ni  of  niitnltiiiii^  ;  tor  U  Ihfl 
cireiiit  of  tT»niinii)(r«tion  u  limilffd  to  tlmr  Ihouwimi  v<«ni,  and  the  Mul 
cainml  Ikhw  tlin  bwly  till  tt  dii'»yi  (tbti  wurdn  of  Ilvroduliu  sre,  "lh« 
Ixitly  (i'THyiiiib"  "9  ctiuaroi  H  tara^Oinyros],  tlicn  if  cmbolniiiig 
dolnyi  dK«y  tor  onx  ihamatxl  yc«n.'  lo  much  ii  Ukkcn  off  from  Uw 
journey  threuph  sniiiml*.  Tli«l  iho  »ul  wm  bcliered  lo  be  kept  iritfc 
UiP  body  u  loiift  u  il  wtu  iinili'uiyrd  I*  »■»  nipieuly  italrd  by  Sorfiw 
(Comm.  on  the  .Kncid  of  Vit)pl):  "  Th<'  ImmiHl  Kftypdanx  ]irr9«m  th* 
cnrpn  fnim  docay  in  tomhi  iti  onlor  that  H»  aoal  Hh*U  iwnidln  villi  tt, 
•ml  tint  i|  11  Ink  It  [mm  into  other  bodies." 

Hriicc  too,  Uiu'xtiitarlinarTpnins  taken  in  omamcnlinjillii'tunibi^  u 
tliv  iH-nuaiiMIt  homra  of  the  <[ntd  diirini;  ■  long  period.  Dinduriu  ajr* 
Hint  they  <>niBin«&t«d  th"  toniln  im  l)«:  riiilitrinit  revi<t(-ni:«  d(  lunnkuid. 

Tmniiiiiiirnition  in  Inilu  »iw  ivii-lljiiiioii,  but  in  Ksypt  it  wems  lo 
hav«-  ]itTvji  a  eon<lilirm  of  proi;n*"i.  It  wiim  ir<iifijf  bikck  Into  the  lower 
orgnniiationt,  to  gather  uy  all  Iheii  Tarivd  life,  lo  ftdd  tu  our  own.  So 
Tcwiywn  taggftU,  — 

"  If.  thioufih  lower  livta  I  ouna, 

Thon^li  all  ripi'rienee  put  bonuiia 
CoiiMittditte  in  mind  and  fmne,"  He 

Beside  the  nvion  for  cnihaliniiig  eiten  nbovt.'.  Ihetr  may  hove  him  th« 
motive  ariiinp  from  the  respect  for  bodily  organiialion,  w  deeply  rootsd 
b  the  Kgyptian  mind. 
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no  history,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  Egyptiiin  prioat,  to 
whom  uvi-ry  momviit  of  lime  i»  SHcred,  recoi'd-i  everything 
nrtil  Uintft  «ven'  event  into  hinlory;  and  a^  it  ensbriaes 
the  piist  time  ht»tort(^lly  on  monuments,  so  it  takm  bold 
of  fututa  time  pr()pheticaUy  through  oracles. 

The  chief  peculiarity  about  the  religion  of  E^'ypt,  and 
that  which  hus  always  caused  the  frrimtest  astotiiHhnient  to 
fore i;;iier!<,  was  the  worship  of  animals.  Herodotus  says 
(Hook  II.  §  65),  '■  That  all  animals  in  Efjypt,  wild  and 
tame,  are  accounted  Bacred,  and  that  if  any  one  kilU  these 
animals  wilfully  he  is  put  to  dwith;"  He  in,  however, 
luiMtnkcu  in  asserting  that  all  animals  are  sacred;  for 
tuany  were  not  so.  though  the  majority  were,  Wilkinson 
givas  a  list  of  the  animals  of  Kgypt  to  the  number  of 
over  one  hundred,  more  than  half  of  which  were  «acred, 
and  the  others  not  Aa  huntinjj  and  fishing  were  favorite 
ajmrlj*  of  the  Eg^'ptiaus,  it  is  apparent  that  there  must 
have  bccu  animals  whom  it  was  lawful  to  kilL  Never- 
Uielc^,  it  is  ccrtJiin  that  animal  worthip  is  a  striking 

Gculiai'ity  of  the  Kgyptiiin  system.  Cows  were  sacred  to 
is,  and  Isis  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cow.  The 
gods  often  wore  the  heafia  of  animah ;  and  Kneph,  or 
AmiiD,  with  the  ram's  head,  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
gods,  known  among  the  Grct^ks  as  Jupiter  Ammou.  The 
worship  of  Apis,  the  sacred  hull  of  Slemphis,  the  reprc- 
aentative  of  Osiris,  was  very  important  among  the  Egyp- 
tian ceremonies.  Plutarch  says  that  he  was  a  fair  and 
beautiful  image  of  the  soul  of  Osiria.  He  was  a  bull 
with  black  hair,  a  white  spot  on  his  forehead,  and  some 
other  .ijiecial  marks.  Ho  was  kept  at  Memphis  in  a 
splendid  temple.  His  festival  la«tvd  seven  days,  when  a 
great  conconrae  of  people  assembled.  When  he  died  his 
body  was  embalmed  and  buried  with  great  pomp,  and 
the  priests  went  in  search  of  another  Apis,  who,  wlien 
diflciivercd  by  the  marks,  was  carried  to  Memphis,  care- 
fuUjr  fed  and  exereisctl.  and  cons;dt«>d  as  an  onic^le.  The 
burial-place  of  the  Api.^  liuIU  was,  a  few  years  ago,  dis- 
covered near  Memphis,  it  cxinsists  of  an  arched  gallery 
hewn  in  the  rock,  two  thousand  feet  long  and  twenty  feet 
in  heiglit  and  hroadtb.     On  each  aide  is  a  series  of  re- 
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ceasM,  MCli  contAining  a  lar^  sarconhagUA  of  gnmite. 
fifteen  "by  eiglit  feet,  in  which  the  body  of  a  sacred  bull 
vos  deposited.  In  IS5:!  thirty  of  these  had  been  already 
fouiid.  Ik'fore  this  tomb  is  a  paved  road  with  Uona 
rsnged  on  i!ach  tiidu,  uud  bufure  Uiia  a  Ivuiplu  with  a  vee- 
tibuiix 

In  difTerent  parts  of  Egypt  different  aiiinia]s  were  bcM 
sacnxl.  The  aninial  Racred  in  one  place  was  not  bo  re- 
)!:arded  in  another  dUtrict  These  sacred  animals  were 
embalmed  by  tho  priests  and  buried,  and  the  mummies  of 
do>^,  wolves,  birds,  and  crocodiles  are  fuuitd  by  Ihoiisuiids 
in  thv  tombs.  Th«  origin  and  motive  of  tliis  worship  is 
ditlerently  explained.  It  is  certain  that  animals  were  not 
von)hipp«d  in  the  same  way  as  the  great  gods,  but  were 
held  sacred  and  treated  nnth  reverence  as  containing  a 
diviue  elements  So,  in  the  East,  on  inssoe  person  is  ac- 
counted sacred,  but  i.'«  not  worehipped.  So  the  lioman 
Catliulics  distinguish  between  I^ulin  and  Lutria,  between 
tho  worahip  of  gods  and  rovervnce  of  saintt.  So,  too, 
ProteatanUt  consider  the  Hible  a  holy  Ixxik  and  the  Sab- 
bath a  holy  day,  but  without  worshipping  them.  It  is 
only  just  to  make  a  stioilar  distinction  on  behalf  of 
the  ERyptians.  The  motives  usually  assigned  for  this 
worship  —  motives  of  utility  —  sepm  no  adequato  expla- 
nation. "  The  E^-]»tian8,"  says  Wilkinson.  "  may  have 
deified  some  animals  to  insure  their  ]>re9en'atioii.  some 
to  prevent  their  unwholesome  meat  lH;in>;  used  ns  ftHxL" 
But  no  rvlq;ion  was  ever  cslablishwl  in  thi.*  way.  Man 
does  not  wowhip  from  utilitarian  onBidenUions,  but  from 
an  instinct  of  reverencn.  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  such 
a  n^verential  iiistinet  may  have  been  awakened  towards 
certain  animals,  by  seeiiij;  their  vii^t  importance  arising 
from  tlwir  spuniil  iii*tiiii;t«  and  fj^iilt  iwi.  The  cow  nnj  the 
ox,  the  di^,  the  ibis,  and  tbo  cat,  nmy  thns  have  appeared 
to  the  J^yptians,  from  their  indiitpenaable  utility,  to  be 
endowed  with  supernatural  gifts.  But  this  feeling  itself 
must,  have  had  its  root  in  a  yet  deeper  tendency  of  the 
I^y])tian  mind.  They  ruveruucod  the  mysterious  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  all  ciutwiiT'd  nature-.  No  one  can  look  at 
an  animal,  before  custom  blinds  our  sense  of  stningeness, 
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irithoat  a  fetlin;;  of  wonder  at  the  law  of  iiuitiiict,  and 
tbu  .'Special,  dwlinct  i)i!(;ii!iiirity  which  belongs  lo  it-  Kvery 
variety  of  atiiiunl-t  in  a  rimiiiri;slAtimi  of  a  divine  tliougi^lit, 
and  yet  a  tltouglit  hinted  rather  thau  expresse^d.  Kach 
must  mean  something,  must  ^mbolize  something,  lint 
what  do««  it  mean  ?  wliat  does  it  symbohze  ?  Continually 
wo  st'Cin  jnsl  oti  tho  jioint  of  pcnotniting  the  secrt-t ;  wo 
almost  touch  the  exiilunation,  hut  are  haflled.  A  dog, 
a  cat,  a  snake,  a  crocodile,  a  spider,  —  what  does  each 
moan  ?  why  were  they  made  ?  why  this  infinite  variety  of 
form,  color,  faculty,  character  ?  Animals  thus  in  tlieir 
tmconscioiu  bcin^.  iw  cxprc^iuns  of  God's  thougbw,  are 
mysteri&s,  and  divine  mysteries," 

Now  every  part  of  the  religion  of  Egj'pt  shows  how 
much  they  were  attracted  toward  varu.h/.  towant  na- 
ture, toward  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  Tlieav  tendencies  reached  their  utmost  pnint  in 
their  revvrcneo  for  atiimtil  life.  The  shallow  Itomans,  who 
reverenced  only  themselves,  and  tlic  Greeks,  who  wor- 
shipped nothing  hut  human  nature  more  or  less  idealised, 
laughed  at  this  Flgyptian  worship  of  animals  and  plants. 
"  O  sacred  nation !  whose  gods  grow  in  gardens  1 "  says 
Juvenal.  But  it  certainly  shows  a  deeper  wisdom  to  see 
eouicthing  divine  in  nature,  and  to  find  God  in  nature, 
than  Uj  coll  it  common  and  tiiiclean.  And  there  is  more 
of  tmtli  in  the  Egyptian  reverence  for  animal  individ- 
uality, than  in  the  unfeeling  indifference  to  tJie  welfare 
of  these  poor  relations  which  Christiana  often  display. 
Wlien  Jeans  said  that  "  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  groimd 
without  yaar  Father."  lie  Bliowcd  all  these  creatures  to 
be  imd«r  the  protection  of  tlieir  Maker.  It  may  l>c  fool* 
iali  to  worship  anlmuls,  hat  it  is  still  more  foolish  to 
d&^injse  them. 

That  the  belief  in  transmigration  is  the  explanation  of 
aidmal  worship  is  the  opinion  of  Bunsen.  The  Iiuman 
soul  and  aninml  soul,  according  to  this  view,  are  essen- 

'  Aoinuilii  km)  pIuiU,  marr.  than  nnytUtnp;  rIsp.  anil  inimala  innn'  than 
pluit^  an  UlR  I vpM  of  rarjety  ;  tliry  ■'inlnHly  that  uri'iil  Ihm  nf  ili(1<-r*n- 
tbitlon,  one  of  (Iw  main  law*  iiF  tliv  iihWitho.  lliv  hiv  wliich  i>  p|i|ium^ 
totliat  (if  unity,  tliv  law  ot  wiitririiiml  turf-.  rx[>rH>wil  in  our  lituuble 
fiiOTtrlj^  "  It  Ulua  all  aorU  of  pEot'°  ^  uutke  a  wurU." 
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tially  the  same,  —  thGrefore  the  animal  was  considered  aa 
sacrt-il  Hit  iniui.  Still,  wu  ilu  nol  wnhip  nun.  jViiiinnl 
worehip,  tlivii,  nniai  Iiavv  Inul  u  stili  dt-cper  root  ia  Uia 
sciiac  wf  ftwc  before  the  myalery  of  orgouized  life. 


§  5.  Smirtxs  of  Egyptian.  Thtolo^.    Age  <^  the  Empire 
and  A^nUies  <tf  (he  Rue. 

But  whenoo  came  thia  teiid4>ncy  in  the  linninn  mind  ? 
IHd  it  inhere  in  the  race,  or  was  it  tJie  growth  of  external 
circutuatancea  1  Something,  perbaps,  may  be  -^nted  to 
each  of  these  causes.  *  The  narrow  belt  of  fertile  laud  in 
Epypt,  fed  by  the  overflowing  Nile,  t[iiiclcened  by  Uie 
tropiofd  sun,  (coming  with  inexliau.<)tible  powcra  of  life, 
continually  calUnl  the  mind  anew  to  the  active,  creative 

1Kjw«rs  nf  nature.  And  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
aw  of  movement  by  lueans  of  auto^iiism  and  reaction 
may  have  had  its  iniluence  also  henn.  The  opinion  is  now 
almost  universal,  that  the  impulse  of  Egyptian  civilixutioD 
pTocevdvd  from  Asia.  Tliis  is  the  concliuion  of  Buu«ea 
at  tlie  e.nd  of  his  first  voluni&  "  The  cradle  of  the  my- 
tliology  and  language  of  Egypt,"  saya  he, "'  is  Asia.  This 
result  is  arrived  at  by  the  various  ethnological  proofs  of 
lanfjufige  which  fiuda  Sanskrit  words  and  forms  in  Egypt, 
and  of  ctmiiMiTvitivo  anatomy,  wiiiiih  shows  the  oldest  Hgyp- 
tiau  skull»  to  have  bdonged  to  Caucasian  races."  If,  then. 
Eg>i)tian  civili/alion  proccirdud  from  Centnd  ^Vsia.  Egj-p- 
tian  mythology  and  religion  pnilwibly  camo  as  a  ciuit«  nat- 
nral  reaction  from  the  extreme  spiritualism  <»f  the  Hindoos. 
The  (luestion  which  remains  is,  whether  they  arrived  at 
th«ir  nature-worship  directly  or  indirectly;  whether,  be- 
ginning with  Kctichism,  titey  ascended  to  their  higher 
conception.i  of  the  immortal  gods ;  <>r,  Wginiiinf;  jvilh 
spiritual  existence,  they  traced  it  downward  into  its 
material  manifestations ;  whether,  in  sliort,  their  system 
was  one  of  evolution  or  emanation.  For  every  ancient 
tlieogoiiy,  cosmogony,  or  onlogony  is  of  one  kind  or 
the  otlier.  Accurding  to  th«  systems  of  India  mid  of 
Platonism,  the  genoratiou  of  beinys  is  by  the  niethixl  of 
emanation.     Creation  is  a  falling  away,  or  an  emaiialiou 
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from  tlw  tbaolnte.  But  the  sy<it«in«  of  Creek  and  i^can- 
ilinAvian  mythology  are  of  the  opposite  sort.  In  tht-«s. 
spirit  is  evolved  fixmi  mattt-r  ;  iiuttter  up  to  apirJt  works. 
Ihey  bt'ffLn  with  the  lowest  form  of  Ixriiig,  —  lUf^lil,  i;iiiMis. 
a  inim<laiic  ijg};,^«.[id  uvolve  tlie  hight-r  godsllierciWun. 

It  ia  priiUiblo  that  we  find  in  I'^jjypt  a  double  teodency. 
One  iH  the  Asiatic  spiritualism,  the  other  the  African 
BataeolifitB.  Tlie  union  of  the  ideal  and  the  rual.  of 
tiiought  and  pnssion,  of  tiie  iispinitioiis  of  llm  »otil  and  the 
fire  of  a  })i)S»ioi)iile  imtnnj.  of  ftlislniet  meditation  and 
coiicrc^te  life,  had  for  itA  result  the  mysterious  tIieoloj;y 
and  phllijaophy  which,  twenty  centuries  after  its  buriiu 
under  the  desert  sands,  still  rouses  our  curiosity  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  this  Sphinx  of  the  NUb 

W«  have  mia  in  n  former  section  that  the  institutions 
of  Kgypt,  based  on  a  theocratic  monarchy,  reach  back  into 
a  dim  and  donbtful  antiquity.  Monnmenta,  extending 
through  thirty-five  centuries,  attest  an  a;^o  preceding  all 
written  history.  These  monuments,  so  far  as  deciphered 
by  modern  Kfiyplolofjist-s.  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
tlio  lials  of  kiug»  which  have  come  to  us  from  Miuiclho. 
Wo  have  110  monument  anusrior  to  the  fourth  dynasty, 
hut  at  that  epoch  we  find  the  theocmcy  ftiUy  organiwd.* 
The  general  accnmcy  of  Manetlio's  li.*t  ha«*  been  demon- 
strated by  the  latest  discoverie.'*  of  M.  Mariette,  and  has 
rendered  doubtful  the  idea  of  any  of  the  dynasties  being 
contempoianeous. 

The  main  clironologicaj  points,  however,  are  b)-  no 
means  a.*  yet  fixisd.  Tiius,  tlio  beKinning  of  the  first 
dynasty  is  placed  by  TSockli  at  K  c.  5702,  by  I^jwius  b.  a 
3892.  by  Kunsen  B.  u.  3fi23,  by  Bnigsf^h  B.  u.  44.'J5,  by 
Lftulh  d!  c.  4157,  by  Duncker  3233.f  The  period  of  tha 
builJt-rs  of  tlie  f^reat  I'yiamids  is  fi.\ed  by  Bunsun  at  ii.c. 
322*.  by  J^psius  at  b.  c.  3124,  by  Brugsch  at  B,  c.  3686, 
by  Laath  at  b.  c  3450,  and  by  Bockh  at  B.  c.  4933.1 

*Uuirv,  "RtTii*  i1m  Dvax  Mon<l«*.  1887."  "Mao's  Origin  >nd 
Dertinr,  J-  P-  IivnImt,  1898."  "  Kvchcrcluw  our  lea  Uonunioni^  otu.,  iwi 
U.  dnKmuri.  1K66.'' 

t  Artii:l«  "^j^>trn."  in  Srhnikvl'i  Mb«l'Lmio«ra,  ISBB.  Duncker, 
"G«cliirlit«  lift  AltmhiimB.  Drilt«  Aufln^e,  1863." 

i  Sm  Ukuickcr,  u  kbavo. 
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The  Egyptian  priutrta  told  HerodotuR  tliat  there  w«ro 
three  liundred  and  thIrty<one  kiugs.from  3klen«s  to  Moeris, 
whose  uanies  they  read  out  of  «  bot^.  AfW  him  came 
eleven  otiivni,  of  whom  Setbos  wm»  the  UsL  From 
Osiris  tti  AiiuuuK  tiusy  countod  fifteeu  ihoumnd  yean, 
thouuh  Herodotus  did  not  believe  tlii^  Mbiteiuunt.  If 
the  three  hundred  and  fortjr-twn  kings  really  exi»t«d,  it 
woukt  make  Menea  oome  !>■  c.  !>15U,  —  at  aii  average  of 
twenty-five  years'  nitcu  to  each  king,  Diodorus  aaw  in 
Ejjypt  a  list  of  four  huiidivd  nnd  seveuty-tiine  kin^  But 
he  says  in  anolhur  phu^u  lliat  Meuvs  liwd  abuut  four  thou- 
sand seven  hunditfj  ywiw  Iwfore  his  lime.  Miiiivtlio  tells 
OS  that  from  Meiiea  there  weiv  thirty  dynasties,  who 
reigned  five  thousand  tJireo  hundred  aiid  sixty-six  yeais. 
But  iic  gives  a  list  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  kings 
in  tliest-  dynaetia,  to  the  time  of  Cambyses.  The  con- 
tiadivtious  are  so  great,  and  the  inudfJi  of  recoiioillng 
Maiietlio,  Herodotus,  Diodonis,  Krato^hcnes,  and  tiio 
moiinmenta  are  so  inadoiiiiate,  that  we  must  n?gai'd  the 
whole  question  of  tlie  duration  of  the  ninnnnihy  aa  unset- 
tied,  liul  frum  the  time  when  the  calendar  roust  have 
been  fixed,  from  th<;  skill  displayed  in  the  ryramids,  and 
other  reasons  indupeudi-ut  of  any  chronology.  Dunvker 
considers  the  reigu  of  Menes  as  old  as  n.  a  3500. 

The  liistory  of  1'4,'ypt  is  divided  into  three  periods, 
that  of  tiie  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  monarchy.  The 
first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  united  kingdom 
by  Menes  to  tlje  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  llykw"*. 
liic  svcoud  is  from  this  conquest  by  the  HyksiV  till  their 
expulsion.  The  Uiiid,  from  the  re-establishnient  of  the 
monarchy  by  Auiosis  to  its  final  conquest  by  Pcreia. 
Tile  okl  monarchy  contained  twelve  dynasties  ;  the  Hyk- 
b6s  or  middle  monarchy,  five ;  the  new  niouurchy,  thir- 
teen :  bi  ull,  thirty. 

The  Hyk^iV,  or  Shephcnl  Kiuf^,  were  nt  finrt  supposed 
to  bo  the  Hebrews:  but  tiiis  hypothesis  adapted  itself 
to  none  of  the  facta  A  recent  treatise  by  M.  Chabaa  • 
shows  that  the  Hyksos  were  an  Asiatic  people,  occupying 
the  ooontry  to  tlie  northeast  of  E{,'ypt.     After  conipier' 

*  I«*  PmIcdii  cu  I^cypt,  p*r  F.  Cliabw.     AmtMnlua,  ISflS. 
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liiff  Lower  Ef^jit.  Apupi  was  king  of  the  Hykst^s  and 
Tekum:u-Iltt  nili;(i  over  tlit;  native  l-^^yptiiins  of  tlio 
SouIIl  a  jiapjTiis,  aa  iiiWriireted  by  M.  (.'Iialjaa,  narrates 
that  King  Ai>api  worsliippeu  ouly  the  god  SuteL'b  (Set), 
anil  refused  to  allov.'  tht  Egyiiliaii  gods  to  bo  adored. 
TIiIr  added  to  the  wilt  of  nicvs  a  war  of  rvlij^ion,  wbiob 
result^^d  in  tb«  finiU  t;x[>uUi<in  of  the  Shepiierds,  about 
B.  c.  17o0.  Tho  Hyksua  are  deftignated  on  the  monu- 
luuut.s  iind  in  tbe  papyri  as  the  "  Scourge  "  or  "  Hague," 
eipiival'Mii  ill  Hebrew  to  tlie  Tzir'ai,  commonly  translated 
'■  hornet,"  hut  evidently  tlio  eumc  us  itic  Hebrew  tzavaalk. 
"  plague."  and  the  Arabic  txria,  "  scourge,"  or  "  plagnii"  • 

Acfonling  to  the  learned  F^-ptologUt,  l>r.  itrugsch, 
the  Hebrew  slaves  in  I'fe'pt  are  referre<l  to  in  a  papyrua 
in  the  British  Museum  of  the  date  of  Runiscs  11.  (d.  c, 
1400),  in  a  deflcriptiou  by  a  scribi?  numitd  Piiiebsu  of  the 
new  city  of  Itamses.  He  tells  how  the  slaves  tbroiig 
around  him  to  present  petitions  against  their  ovcrse^re. 
Another  papyrus  nsids  (Lesley.  "  Man's  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny ") :  "  The  people  have  erected  twelve  buildings. 
TLvy  iiiaile  their  tale  of  bricks  daily,  till  they  were 
finished."  'Hie  tirat  corroboration  of  the  biblical  narra- 
tive which  the  Kgyptian  monumenU?  afllbrd,  and  the  first 
synclironism  between  .Jewish  and  E^^ptian  history,  ap- 
pear in  the  reign  of  liainses  IL,  about  0.  c.  liOU,  iu  tho 
uiiict«<^inth  dyna-siy. 

It  apiHMirs  from  the  monnmenbt  and  irom  the  liisto- 
riaiis  that  somewhere  about  b.  c.  2000,  or  earlier,  this  great 
movement  of  warlike  nomadic  tribes  occurred,  which 
restilted  in  tb«  conquest  of  Lower  E^pt  by  the  pastoral 
people  known  as  Hyksos.  It  was  puruaps  a  movement 
of  Semitic  races,  the  Itedouins  of  the  desert,  like  that 
which  nearly  three  thouiuind  years  after  united  tbem  as 
warriors  of  Islam  to  overflow  NortJi  Africa,  ^jTia,  Persia, 
and  Spain.  They  oppressed  Egypt  for  five  hundred  years 
(Bnigsch),  and  appear  ou  tho  nioDumeuts  tindor  the  name 
of  Amu  (tho  herdsmen)  or  of  Aadu   (the   lintcd  ones). 

*  "nu!  "hornt'U;"  Ex.  ixtiL  S8,  snil  Jonli.  xiir.  II,  13,  ure  not  iiuccti^ 
but  the  llykiAik  who,  (liircu  fnim  ^Q'pt  «un  ovemuiiiiiij  Syru.  So( 
New  T«rk  Hktioo,  ftrtinils  <m  the  ilyks&i,  Uay  13,  1S«9. 
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Tlieir  kinga  resided  nt  Tania  (in  Egypliiin  A^-aris).  in 
iJelts.  Tliat  th«ir  onuqutvft8  hud  u  n^ligkms  iimtivc, ; 
wero  ninde,  like  Uiat  of  Molinninied,  in  the  inleivst  of 
mouulbuisin,  seems  posaibla  At  all  events,  we  find  one  of 
Ui«in,  AEmX'i,  erecting  a  temple  to  Sutecli  (the  Semitic 
Baal),  and  rvfuiiti^  to  alll:>^v  the  wcirsliip  of  olker  d«itioa.*J 

Tlie  msyority  of  t^jitoKi'^'isJs  Uliuvi;  that  the  Hubrei 
entenred  i&yl  whil«  UieM  Hyk^iV  kings,  iiii;i)  of  th« 
tame  Semitic  family  and  motiuttieiatic  tendencies,  were 
nilitig  in  Lower  K^^t  The  bare  subterraDean  temple 
diaco^'ered  by  M.  Slariette,  wntli  the  well  near  it  tilled 
witJi  broken  statues  of  the  Ef^ptiau  gods,  is  an  tndic^^ 
tioD  of  those  ttiuiloucius.  Tim  "  other  king,  who  kitew 
not  Joseph,"  was  a  king  of  the  eight«entli  dyiifwly,  who 
oonquered  tlie  HyksTa  and  drove  them  out  of  l'4^vpU 
Apparently  the  courao  of  events  was  like  that  which 
many  centuries  later  occurred  iu  Spain.  In  both  cases, 
the  oripnal  rulers  of  tlie  land,  driven  to  the  mouutaios, 
gradually  reconquered  their  country  step  by  step.  The 
result  of  this  reconquesl  of  llic  L-oTiiitry  would  also  be  in 
Egyjrt,  asitwaa  in  Spain,  that  the  Semitic  remnants  led  in 
the  land  would  be  subject  to  a  severe  and  oppressive  rule: 
The  Jews  in  I'^^-pt,  like  the  Jloort  iu  Spain,  were  victima 
of  a  cruel  bondage.  Then  lieguti  ifie  mont  splendid  period 
of  Egj-ptian  history-,  during  the  seventewilli.  sixtecntli, 
fifteenth,  and  fourtcentb  ceuturiea  before  Christ  The 
Egyptian  armies  oronan  Syiia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia 
•s  far  as  the  Tigris. 

Kamses  II.,  tlie  most  powerful  mnnamb  of  tbi<<  epoch, 
is  prol)ab]y  the  king  whose  historj-  is  given  by  Hurodo-, 
tua  and  other  Greek  writers  under  the  name  of  Seso»tris.i 
M.  dc  Rmigi  believes  himself  able  to  cstabliah  this  i<lc 
tity.     He  found  in  the  Museum  at  Vii-anau  stone  cover__ 
with  inscriptions,  and  dedicated  by  a  person  whose  nami 
is  givcu  aa  Ramses  Mei-Amoun.  exactly  in  the  hier. 
glyphics  of  the  great  kbg.     But  this  peraon's  name  is  alg 

lie.  !  "In  the  dayiwhen  the  Und  of  K«yi.«WK*'hilrl  by  Hip  inYiule™*! 
KtnB  -tp»(u  (»t  Avkru)  wt  up  Sulckh  tor  his  lord  ;  hn  worahiiiiKd  m 
other  RtMi  in  the  whole  l«n^." 
t  I  follow  hew  De  Roug^  RrngKh,  tuid  Dunckcr,  nthor  than  BmiMo. 
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OD  the  stone  S!ei,  and  a  third  time  as 
St$  nMMMHS  showing  that  &s  was  a  commoti  abbrexna- 
tiou  of  Rains*:^  It  is  ubtu  writleii  Se^ii,  or  Sesrsu.  wliicli 
IS  veiy  like  the  fonn  in  which  DioJorus  writes  Susostris. 
namely,  Haoont.*  Now  UamHea  II.,  wha^e  reii^n  falls 
about  a  c,  1400,  erected  a  chain  of  fortresses  ti)  defend 
the  northeaatern  border  of  Egypt  against  the  Syrian 
nouiada.  One  of  these  fortresses  was  named  from  the 
King  Kaiiiscs,  and  anuther  Faclttum.  I'he  papyri  con- 
lain  accounts  of  these  cities.  One  papyrus,  in  the  Brit- 
ish Muaeum.'t'  ia  a  description  by  a  scribe  named  I'iiiolisa, 
of  the  aspect  of  the  city  liamses,  and  of  the  petitions  of 
iho  laborers  for  relief  against  tlieir  overeeem  Tlieso 
labonn  uv  called  Apura.  Hebrews.  In  a  papynis  of  the 
I^yden  Masinini,  an  officer  reports  to  his  superior  thus : 
"  Alay  my  loM  be  pleased.  I  have  distributed  food  to  the 
soldien  and  to  the  Hebrews,  dinggiii^  stones  for  the  great 
city  Itamses  AU^ia-moum.  I  f;uve  them  food  monlhly." 
Thia  corresponds  with  th*  passage  (Kxodua  i.  II):  "  'Hiey 
built  for  Phaiaoh  treasure-cities,  Pithom  and  Itaam- 
ees."J 

Tlie  liirlli  nf  Moses  fell  under  the  reign  of  Itamscs  11. 
The  Kxoilus  was  under  that  of  his  successor,  Menepth<-s. 
This  king  had  fallen  on  evil  tiinos;  his  power  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  his  great  predecessor ;  and  he  even 
condescendi'd  to  proj)itiate  the  anti-Kgj-ptian  element,  by 
worshipping  its  (rods.  He  has  left  his  inscription  on 
the  monuments  with  the  title.  "  Worsliipjier  of  Sutecb- 
Ilaal  in  TaniB."  The  naiue  of  Moses  is  Egyptian,  and  aig- 
nifiea  "  the  child." 

"Joseph,"  .says  Brugseh,  "was  never  at  the  coiirt  of 
an  Egyptian  I'liaraoh.  but  found  his  ^aco  with  the  Se- 
mitic monarclia,  who  reigned  at  Avaris-Tanis  in  the  Delta, 
and  whoso  powyr  extended  from  thia  point  as  farasMemphia 


•  Athenn'iini  Frenculn,  1S68. 

1  Loilry.  Man'iiOri^auiilDMtlnf,  PlHB. 


BrngBch,  AuM(I«in  Orkat, 

p.  37.  " 

I  A  common  title  on  llii'  rmiliiimfntii  tor  the  king  ii  Prr-aa,  iu  tha 
liUUct  of  IT()[>M  ERypt.  I'litr-oo  in  tlml  ol  \jowei  Epiit,  mmnitiB  "Ths 
lofty  hou»e,'"cqui*»lont  to  the  luoJcni  Turkiali  Mile,   ••'^^~  « 
PorI«." 


■The  Sublim* 
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and  Heliopolis."  The  "  kinB  who  knew  not  Joseph  "  ma 
evidently  itiu  rcsl«red  Egrptian  dynasty  of  Xliebek  Thesa 
monan^tis  woiiM  be  oot^illy  uvcnw  lo  tdl  Uiu  ruU-»Uii- 
ian  iniitibiULiits  of  the  land.  And  lUe  niununtuiils  of  tbetr 
reigns  reprcsuiit  tlie  lalmra  of  subject  people,  under  task- 
niiuttur»,  culling,  canning,  and  laying  stouea  for  the  walla 
of  citivs. 

To  what  race  'do  the  S^Qrptians  belong  T  The  only  his- 
toric <locuiuent  whioh  takes  us  bock  eo  &r  as  this  is  tho 
list  of  nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Geaoeu.  Wu  cun- 
not,  indeed,  deU>rmine  the  Unie  when  it  was  wrilten.  But 
BuDson,  Ebets*  and  other  ctlmolc^isU  are  satislied  that 
the  author  of  this  chttplcr  liiui  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
derived  eitU^  front  the  rhfcnicians  or  the  Egyptians. 
Ewald  places  his  epoch  witli  tlmt  of  the  etirly  Jewish 
kiD^'s.  According  to  this  table  the  Ef(yptian»  wore  dii- 
scended  from  Horn,  Uie  son  of  Xooli,  mid  were  con- 
aequently  of  the  same  oripinat  stock  with  the  Japhetic 
and  Semitic  uutioux.  They  were  not  ne^jnea,  thoti<;h 
their  skin  was  black,  or  ut  least  dark.'f'  ^Vccording  to 
Herodotus  tliey  came  from  the  hwirt  of  Africa;  accord- 
ing to  (leiicsis  (chap,  s.)  tVoni  Asia.  Whidi  ia  the  cor- 
rect view ! 

The  Eiyr"])tians  thom^ielves  recognized  no  relationship 
with  the  m;;{roes.  who  only  appear  on  tlie  monuments  as 
captives  or  s1»vl-s. 

History,   thcreforo.  helps   ua  little  in  this  rjneation  of_ 
race.     How  is  it  with  Comparative  Philology  and  (Jom- 
]>amtive  Aniitoiny  ? 

TJie  t^oplic  language  is  an  idiom  of  the  old  Egyptian 
tonfjue,  which  seems  to  l>e1oiig  t*»  no  known  litiguii^tic 
group.  It  is  related  to  otlior  Afriinn  Iaiigria;jrts  only 
through  tli«  lexicon,  and  similarly  with  t\w  Indo-Euro- 
pean. Sonic  traces  of  gmmnintiu  likeness  to  the  Semitic 
may  be  found  in  it ;  yet  the  view  of  Bunsen  and 
Sdiwartz,  that  in   vi-.ry  ancient  times  it  arose   from  the 

•  "  .Rayfton  unci  Jip  Bltclii-t  Mcmii;  von  t>r.  Gsorg  Elicrii.  Lejpsdg, 
3888."     ■■Biinipn.  liiW-WL-rk,"  ErrtprThril.  p.  «a. 

t  .Csehyliii  caiUi  the  Kim'li'in  MJlon  luftdtx'''''''  t-ilcinn  cnl3«  B  ynana 
Vgyylina  "lilnet-sViiinpd,  '  Imi  AinmiiLniu  HuirelUniu  Myi,  "jEJKyptH 
ploil^uo  aubCuiiCuli  iiutt  ut  atrati. " 
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anion  of  Semitic  (Uid  Tnclo-Eumpriin  lanf^nngcs,  remains 
only  a  hypothmis.*  Merx  ^in  Suhdiikol's  BiM-Lttxicoti) 
Miys  tliis  view  "  rest^  iii>uii  a  wish  fitrniod  in  the  int^-reat  of 
the  Philosophy  of  HLitory ;  and  the  belief  of  a  oonnectioB 
between  these  tongues  ia  not  justified  by  any  scientific 
study  of  philology.  No  such  ethnological  affinity  can  be 
graiited,  —  a  proof  of  which  in  that  (jl  Itcls  in  its  fnvor 
are  di-rivtid  front  coniiuoii  root*,  non«  from  common 
gtsmmar."  lienfey,  however,  assumed  two  great  bnmcliea 
of  Semitic  nationalities,  one  flowing  into  Africa,  the  other 
into  Western  Aaia.!.  libera  *  gives  some  striking;  resem- 
blances between  Egyptian  and  Ohalduic  words,  and  says 
he  posses»L's  more  than  three  hundred  examples  of  this 
kind  :  and  in  IttinSL-n'H  fifth  volume  are  comparative  tables 
whioli  give  as  their  reitult  that  a  third  part  of  the  old 
f^yptiun  words  in  Coptic  literature  are  Semitic,  and  a 
tenth  ]iart  Indo-European.  If  tJiese  statements  are  con- 
firmed, they  may  indicate  some  close  early  lelations  be- 
twet'ii  these  races. 

The  anatomy  of  the  mummies  Reems  to  show  a  wide 
depurtiiri!  from  negro  cliaracteri sties.  Tlie  skull,  chin, 
foivliwul,  bony  system,  facial  ansle,  hair,  limbs,  arc  nil 
diiferiMit.  The  chief  rwfinbliincr-'*  are  in  the  flat  nose, 
and  form  of  the  backbiinc-§  Si^ientific  ethnologists  have 
therefore  usually  decided  diet  the  old  l^-ptians  were  an 

"  "  Mityvtfn  ntirl  <Ui?  Biifhrr  Mo<[k.  tod  Elwr*.  VoL  1.  p,  *8." 
+  "Til.   Ki-riri'v.  lii'brr  dim  vprliUtDtB  dor  igyptlHli«ii  Spnchi!  zum 
(ranilini^liriL  Spnwhslsinmp,  19<(." 

i  "  Thp  ikulln  of  the  moinnii™  iigrra  vrith  hlxtory  In  nuiTinR  lh»t 
EgTjit  wn.1  jimplfd  with  a  vnrifly  of  iriW  i  «iii|  pliyKioliiKlit'i  whrni 
Bpmiliiiii;  moTi'  fsru'lly,  Iwvn  iliriilnl  lhi<Bi  into  thfti  iIpiwi-h.  TIh'  llfit 
i«  An  F-BTTllaii  I'rofiw,  whoM  ultull  a  ihn^  Iik"  th"  )i<-rui*  (if  th" 
uictrat  Tnrlmn  MatUNi  hui]  IIif  mwlrrn  Nnbunai.  Th''  ii>mm>iii1  i«  »  ncf 
of  mnn  ninn>  lik'  th«  Kiirupranii,  and  thi»c  mnnunim  hfcuin*-  man  cum- 
mon  •*  *rn  ajijirofli.'h  thr  Uplta.  Thrv  tn  )wrha[ui  th»  uinc  lu  thp 
fnMfni  C"|>ti.  T)ip  third  ii  ol  nn  Amb  Tnof.  nnd  an  like  the  heruli  of 
thf  Inborrn  in  lh^  i«otnn>t."  —  Sbnipr,  Hi-il,  cif  F^ffp*'  '-  *■  *'"  i*''i'ra 
U>  Morton'i  Craniu  .1^4^.1111  (■»  f.ir  hix  pviitlmril*. 

i'rifhud  (Knt,  Ui't.  of  klnn  hikI  |{<-.H'fin'1i>^  &r.  I,  aftrr  ■  full  i-iftin- 

ination  of  the  quMli-inooni'rTiiiiii;  tl lliiilcnl  rrlnti'msof  ih"^  K^yfjilimii^ 

and  of  lloiton  •  iTaiil«l<i((iiMl  n'-'nn-li-'^,  (■oucUuIn  ill  fa  Tor  of  an  A«iii(io 
oricin  of  ihr  RKy|itiui«.  ouuiisuted  with  an  anuLl^iuation  with  Uu  Afri- 
can autocthiinfa, 
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Asiatic  people  who  bad  become  partially  amalt^amated 
with  the  surrounding  African  trilts.  Max  iiiiiicker 
coiDua  to  this  conclusion,*  and  says  thut  ihu  Itcrber 
languo^-a  arc  tbv  existing  n-[in.-«i!iitativ(?ii  uf  the  old 
Kgy])tian.  Tliis  is  oertAinly  tnie  aa  concerns  the  Copto, 
whose  very  name  19  almost  identical  with  the  word 
"tjupli,"  the  old  name  from  which  the  Greeks  formed 
the  ttTiii  jT;K>'P''-t  Alfred  Mawr>"  (Utiiie  d.  D.  Mondca, 
Si-jilciiiliT,  18(ii)  says  tlial."accordinf;to  all  uppcurniiccx, 
£gypt  vaa  peopled  from  Astn  by  that  Hmuitic  ncfi  which 
comprised  the  tribes  of  I>a1e8tine.  Anbia,  and  Kthtopia. 
Its  ancient  civilization  was,  coiisequentlv,  the  sister  of 
that  which  built  Babylon  and  NmevelL  In  the  valley  of 
the  Nilf,  as  in  those  of  the  Euplimtoa  and  the  Tigris,  re- 
ligion gave  the  motive  tu  civilizntioD,  and  in  nil  the  tlii«c 
nations  tliere  was  a  piicslliood  in  close  alliance  with  an 
absolute  monarchy."  M.  de  Hoiig^  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion.  In  his  examination  of  the  monuments  of  tlie  oldest 
dynastic-1,  he  finds  the  name  given  to  the  Egyptians  by 
themselves  to  be  merely  "  Uie  Men  "  (Ilut),  —  a  word 
which  by  tlie  usual  interchange  of  R  with  L,  and  of  T 
with  D,  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Lud  (phinil  Ludim), 
whom  tlie  Book  of  Goncsis  declares  to  have  liccn  a  son 
of  Misniim,  This  t«nii  wtw  ajiplied  by  the  Isim?lit<^s  to 
all  the  raci's  on  the  southeaxt  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  J.*,tliercfore, believed  by  M.de  Kougfi  that  the 
J^iyptiaus  were  of  the  same  family  with  theae  Asiatic 
tribes  ou  the  shores  of  Syria,  Here,  then,  m»  in  bo  many 
other  call's,  a  new  ci^nlization  may  liave  comi'  from  the 
union  of  two  diffi'rent  races, —  one  Asiatic,  the  other 
Afrii^an.  Asia  fiirnishi.ul  the  brain,  Africa  the  fire,  and 
from  the  immense  vital  force  of  the  latter  and  the  intel- 
le<;tu[U  vigor  of  the  former  sprang  that  wondcrftd  civiliza- 
tion which  illuminated  tho  world  during  at  least  five 
thousand  years. 

•  Hiphi  Vi.ikiArtr-haflrn  p^liSrtcn  der  lt»iikii«i»rli>>ti  Rn/if  ita  ;  lliN 
Bptnchcn  wkrmi  dvm  ScmituchuD  am  ui^'hstiu  Vi'rvHiiilt."  G.  aw  A. 
1. 11. 

t  Snigacli  (UiirM  it  from  Ki-ruh^wanlui>penof  PUh. 
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§  6.  The  Three  Orders  of  Gods. 

The  Egyptian  theology,  or  doctrine  of  the  gorla,  was 
of  two  kinds,  — esoteric  and  cxotcrii^  that  is.  an  interior 
theolo^ry  for  iho  initiutci),  hikI  an  cxUir'nn  thttolo^y  for 
the  nmniliatol  Tii«  exteritir  Uieolo)^,  which  was  fortho 
whole  ]K'i>plc,  coiiaiftt«d  of  the  niytliological  accounts  of 
Isis  iind  Osiris,  the  judgments  of  the  dead,  the  tranami- 
gration  of  Uie  soul,  and  idl  matters  connected  with  the 
ceremonial  worship  of  tlio  finds.  But  tho  interior,  hid- 
den theolo-^y  is  sit)>|)iitti>d  to  have  related  to  tM  uuity 
lid  spirituality  of  the  Deitj-. 

Herodotus  iufi>rins  us  Iliat  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians 
were  in  three  orders ;  and  BiuiBen  believes  that  he  has 
suc(;eeded  in  restoriti<;  them  from  thu  monumcntti.  There 
are  ei^ht  Ko'l*  of  'lie  linst  onier.  twelve  gods  of  the  8ceoiid 
order,  and  nuw^n  guiU  of  the  tliird  order.  The  goda  of  ths 
third  order  are  thutie  of  the  jxipular  worship,  hut  tliose  of 
the  tir<t!tei?m  to  Ih:  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  class. 
The  thiixl  class  of  gods  were  representative  of  tlie  elements 
of  nature,  the  san,  lire,  water,  earth,  air.  But  the  gnda 
of  the  firet  ordor  wore  the  gods  of  the  priesthood,  under* 
stood  by  them  alone,  and  exprussinf,'  ideas  wliich  they 
shmnk  from  lommtinicating  to  tlie  i>eo|ile.  The  Kjiiritual 
and  ideal  part  of  their  religion  the  priests  kept  to  them- 
Bfilves  as  aometliinff  which  the  people  were  incapable  of 
understanding.  Tlie  tinit  eight  gods  seent  to  have  been  a 
representation  of  ft  prooeJis  of  divine  development  or  ema- 
nation, and  constituted  a  transition  from  the  abaoluts 
spiritualism  of  the  Hindoos  to  the  religion  of  nature  and 
humanity  in  the  West  The  Hindoo  gods  were  emana- 
tions of  spirit:  the  gods  of  Greece  are  idealizations  of 
Nature.  Hut  the  K^yp^u^ii  ^ods  represent  spirit  passing 
into  matter  and  form. 

Accordingly,  if  we  exnnnne  in  detail  the  gods  of  the 
first  order,  who  are  eight,  we  find  them  to  i>o8ses8  the 
general  principle  of  self-revelation,  and  to  con-^tttnte,  taken 
together,  a  process  of  divine  development  These  eight,  ac- 
corilin^  to  liunaeii,  are  Amu.  or  AinmoD  j  Klieni,  or  C'hem- 
uis ;  Milt,  the  Mother  Go<lde»s ;  Hum,  or  Kncph ;  Soti, 
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or  Sate ;  Milah,  the  Artist  God ;  Net,  or  Neith,  the  Goddess 
of  Sais ;  aud  l!a.  the  Sun,  the  Gott  of  Hcliopoli&  But 
scconling  to  WiJkiuson  they  stand  lo  a  liltJe  din>;r«nt 
onk-r;  1.  Nujib.or  Kin;j)h  ;  3.  Ainan,or  Aininnn  ;  3.  I'thah; 
4.  Kheiii ;  T>.  iSatc ;  6.  Slaut,  or  Mut ;  7.  I'aflht,  or  Disiia ; 
and  a.  Neith,  or  Minerva,  in  which  list  I'asht,  the  Goddess 
of  Bubastis,  is  promoted  out  of  the  second  order  aud  takes 
the  jttocu  of  Ila,  the  Sun,  who  Is  d4^;nu)o(i 

Supposing  these  li»ts  to  he  suhstantially  correct,  ve 
have,  Hg,  the  rout  of  the  syrii«,  Anininn,  the  Conc««led  God, 
or  Aliflolutti  Spirit.  Hih  tilleii  indicate  this  dignity.  I'he 
Greeks  reco^izetl  him  as  correspoading  to  their  Zeus.  lie 
is  styled  King  of  the  Goda,  the  Ruler,  the  Lord  of  Hcavco, 
the  Lord  of  the  Thrones,  the  HoniH  or  God  of  the  Two 
Egypt)}.  Tbebos  was  bis  city.  According  to  Klatietho,  his 
iiaoic  means  eoDOcalmeut ;  and  tJie  root "  Amn  "  nWt  nioAns 
to  veil  or  conceal  His  original  name  was  Anin ;  thus  it 
stands  in  the  rin^  of  the  twelfth  dyna-<'ty.  llul  alivr  the 
eighteenth  dvnasty  it  is  Amn-lta,  meaning  the  Sun. 
"  Inconteatabiv,"  says  Itunaen,  "  he  stands  in  l^Q'pt  as 
the  head  of  the  Rreat  cosmogonic  development." 

Next  comes  Kneph,  or  God  as  Spirit. —  the  Spirit  of 
God,  often  confounded  with  Amn,  al»o  called  Cniihis  aud 
Num.  Both  I'iutwnh  and  Piodonis  tell  us  thiit  hiit  name 
sif^ifie!!  Spirit,  tlie  Num  haviuj^  an  evident  nrlatinn  with 
the  Greek  nniiia,  and  the  (Coptic  word  "  Nef,"  meaninR  also 
to  blow.  So  too  the  Arabic  "  Nef"  means  breath,  the  lle- 
hrew  "  Nuf,"  to  flow,  and  the  Greek  »«■>■  to  breathe.  At 
Kiineh  tiL'  is  called  the  Brcutli  of  those  in  the  Fimmnient ; 
at  Klephantinu,  Lord  of  the  Inundation.'t.  He  wears  the 
ram's  liead  with  double  horns  (by  mistake  of  the  Greeks 
attributed  to  Ammon),  and  hia  worship  was  universal  in 
Kthiopia.  The  sheep  are  sat-red  to  him.  of  which  there 
were  large  flocks  in  the  Tlielsiid,  kept  for  tlieir  wool 
And  the  scT]jent  orasp,a  sign  of  kingly  dominion,  —  hence 
called  basilisk, —  is  .sacred  to  Kneph.  As  Creator,  he  ap- 
pears under  the  figure  of  a  potter  with  a  wheel  In  Phihe 
oe  is  so  represented,  fonninj;  on  Ilis  wheel  a  fif^re  of  Osiris, 
with  the  insenption,  "  Num.  wfao  forms  on  his  wlicel  the 
Diviiie  Limba  of  Osiris."    He  is  also  culled  Uie  Sculptor 
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of  all  men,  &ho  tlie  god  who  made  the  aun  snd  moon  to 
revolve  Porphyiy  says  tlmt  I'thuh  apraiiR  from  an  egg 
wliicli  came  I'rom  Uiu  luonth  of  Xuuph,  iu  which  he  is 
supported  hy  liigh  niotiuiiieiitjtl  aiilbority. 

l^ie  result  of  thia  aeems  tu  be  tliat  Kiicpti  re])rvsonta 
the  absolute  Being  as  Spirit,  the  Hpirit  of  (!txl  iiiuviiit;  on 
the  fiit'c  of  tlic  wakTB,  — a  moving  spirit  perviuling  the 
fornilL-SM  (.-hiios  of  iimltt;r. 

Pi;r!iaii4  the  next  fi;ud  in  tlie  scries  is  Ptliah,  hy  the 
Greekfi  cidled  Hephwatiis,  or  Vulcan,  rcpioaontiiig  forma- 
tion, creation  by  the  trutli,  stability ;  called  in  Uiv  in- 
scriptions. Lord  of  Truth,  Lord  of  the  JBeautiful  Face. 
Father  of  the  Boginniiigs,  moving  the  'Egg  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  With  Ilorapollo  and  Plutarch,  we  may  consider 
tlie  8carol>c-ii!t,  or  lk-cll<j.  xN'liich  is  liis  6ign,  os  an  emblem 
of  the  world  and  itt  crviition.  An  iuacrijition  culls  him 
Creator  of  all  thingn  in  the  world.  lamldicus  8n)'8, "  The 
God  wlw)  creates  with  truth  is  Ptiiah."  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  sun,  as  Imvtni;;  thirty  fingere,  —  the  num- 
tier  of  days  in  a  month.  He  is  reprasented  sometimes  as 
a  defoniied  dwarf. 

TliB  next  god  iu  tlw!  stiries  is  Khem,  the  Greek  V&n, — 
the  principle  of  genenLtioii,  suuietimiis  holding  the  plougti- 
sbaitt. 

Then  cone  the  feminine  jninciples  eorreiiponding  with 
these  three  latter  gods.  Amua  has  naturally  no  compan- 
ion. Mut,  the  moUier,  is  the  consort  of  Khem  tJie  father, 
Scti,  —  the  Itay  or  ^Vitow,  —  a  female  figurw,  with  the 
honis  of  a  cow,  is  the  compnni<^>n  of  Kiio])ii.  And  Nuilh, 
or  Net,  the  goddess  of  Sail*,  l>doiig»  to  Pthah.  The  Creek 
Minerva  Aui4u4  is  thought  to  lie  derived  from  Neith  by 
an  inversion  of  the  letters,* — the  Greeks  wTiting  from 
left  to  right  and  the  Egj*ptians  from  right  U>  lefL  Hcp 
name  muuis,  "I  cumo  frt^>m  myself.'  cleniens  says  tliat 
)ier  great  xhriiie  at  Sai.t  liiu  an  '>)x^  roof  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  1  am  all  that  was  and  ix  and  in  to  !«,  and  no  mor- 
tal has  lifted  my  garment,  and  the  fruit  I  boro  is  Helios." 
Tliis  would  seem  to  identify  h«r  with  Natura 

•  I'Ulo.  Ttninua.  Henxl.  11.  S9.  Gutaohinidt  uid  oUi^  d>-n;n  thi* 
«tym»logic  niation  of  Hcith  to  AUifinJ. 
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For  the  eighth  god  of  tht!  first  order  we  tniiy  take 
either  Helios  or  Ra  or  I'hm,  lliv  Suii*G(k1;  from  wlieuco 
came  tfie  miitie  of  liie  I'lianmhs,  or  we  iimy  Uko  rasht, 
Bnlioslis,  tfic  eiiuivalent  of  the  (iref^-k  Uiana.  On  some 
airoouiits  it  would  aeetii  that  Ka  was  the  true  Icrmiuation 
of  IhU  cyple-  We  shouM  thtn  liave,  piT>ceetlit)f;  froru 
the  liiddes  abyss  of  pun;  Spirit,  firet  n  brwilhiiif;  forth, 
or  spirit  in  motiun ;  thvii  creation,  by  the  word  of  truth  ; 
tliun  generation,  giving  life  and  growth;  and  then  the 
female  iiuftlitiea  of  production,  wisdom,  and  Uj;lit,  com- 
pleted hy  the  Snn-<l(>d.  last  of  tht'  series^  Amu,  or  Am- 
nion, the  Concealed  tlod,  ii>  th«  root,  tht-n  th«  crutlivo 
power  in  Kucph,  then  the  generative  [lowor  ia  Khem, 
the  Deniiuiyic  power  in  I'lah,  the  feminine  citiative 
priiiriplu  of  Nature  in  Neith,  the  pmductive  principle  in 
Mnt,  or  perhapx  the  nourishing  principle,  and  then  the 
^  living  stiraTihis  of  growth,  which  eurriea  all  forward  in  Ra. 

Iliit  we  must  now  peroenilier  that  two  races  meet  in 
Kjjyjit,  —  an  Asiatic  raec,  which  briuga  the  ideas  of  tho 
I'^ist;  and  tin  Kthiopiaii,  iiihnbiUuitft  of  thv  laud,  who 
vt}Tv.  alriTjiily  there.  The  first  race  bpought  the  spiritual 
ideas  which  were  embodieil  in  the  higher  order  of  gods. 
The  Africans  were  filled  with  the  instinct  of  nature- 
worshi|>.  These  two  tendencies  were  to  be  reconciled  in 
the  religion  of  EK>"])t  Tlic  first  order  of  gods  was 
for  the  initiatetl,  and  tuught  tliem  tho  unity,  spirituality, 
and  creative  pi»wer  of  God.*  Tlic  third  oiiler — the 
circle  of  I&is  and  Osiris  —  were  for  Iho  jwople,  and  were 

*  "Tlimui  profouoJ  coiiMilaticin  Urldm  inihooM  KgypHun  inscribed 
rodtL  Tliuy  nUow  lu  tliat  the  meint  fiitii'™.  'nJf  """i  »!"'  ''"If  Iwoirt, 
whieii  nv  And  csrrcd  and  jidutcd  ttirrc.  nrir  not  the  truo  itodi  oT  Kf^-pt, 
but  poUtiocKtelJgiotMiikudu.  coniwallnff  thr  tm-  tpuihrnd.  TIimk  nirk* 
tauh  thnt  the  real  ohjact  of  vonhEn  wu.  ihn  nni^  itixilviili'it  IVli:!);.  niit- 
lug  (ram  Iho  D(i|tiniiin^  CnaMr  at  *ll  lltiiiua,  rt'i'iitliiiu  liiintwlf  to  Ih* 
illnmlnAtiHl  mill  *■  tho  Mowtlc  "1  am  tub  I  am,"     It  ix  Itix'  Itint  IhU 

Ciitr  <l<x.-lriii«  wu  taiiglil  onty  to  On-  ii>lt.iiiU>l,  »□<!  Ihr  iiloim  forMd  it  to 
r  |><iIiI[hIi<iiI,  '  TIti*  ia  a  hidiUii  niyxt'-ry  ;  toll  it  to  no  one  :  )f<t  it  ba 
•ivn  by  III)  «yv,  lieard  Ijjr  no  or :  uiity  tlioii  nnd  thy  toichcr  shall  ]>uMieu 
thit  kiiowlntf^.' "     Brngmh.  Aim  Ai-m  Onens,  fi.  fly. 

Miiy  iiot  onr  itaaon  for  ei>ui.-mliiu:  thin  ductrina  of  thp  unity  Bin) 
tpirituntity  of  God  hnvv  bn-n  Ih?  ■tr'ia  of  ihi.-  Afrtcnii  minil  Ici  variety 
uid  bodily  form  t  The  pri«t>  foiu-Hi  to  '■ticountrr  thii  Kroit  curimt  d 
■^Dtimcat  in  the  people,  uid  ta  outmudly  confbrtnod  to  it. 
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rapresentativ-fi  of  Ui«  forms  and  forces  of  outvrard  nnture. 
BetwecD  the  two  coinv  tlic  siconii  biticb.  —  a  txansitinn 
from  the  one  U)  the  other,  —  chiMri-n  uf  the  higher  gods, 
pHreiils  of  the  lower, —  iieith«r  so  abatntct  as  the  oue  nor 
80  concrete  aa  the  other,  —  representing  neitlier  purely 
divine  qualities  on  tlie  one  side,  nor  merely  natuml  forces 
on  Uie  otlicr,  biit  mther  the  fiictiltics  und  powers  of  niau. 
Most  of  this  series  wen*  ili(-r.'rin-  ;li1.>|i(,*i5  by  the  Greets, 
whose  religion  was  nur  i -.  .rjiii,i;i\  Liised  on  human 
nature,  and  whose  gods  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  ideal 
lepreseatationa  of  humau  (jualiliea.  Hence  tliey  found 
in  Klmiisu,  child  of  Ammoii.  tliuir  Hercules,  (ii>d  of 
Strength;  in  TlioUi,  eliild  of  Kntph,  they  found  Hermes, 
God  of  Knowledge;  in  Peclit,  cliild  of  Rhah.  they 
found  their  Artemis,  or  Diana,  tlie  (Joddesa  of  Birth,  pro- 
tector of  women;  in  Athor,  or  Hathor,  tliey  foiin<i  Uieir 
AphroditP,  (loddesa  of  Love.  Seb  was  Chronos,  or  Time ; 
and  Nutfie  was  lihea,  wife  of  Chronos. 

Tlie  third  order  of  goda  are  the  ctuldren  of  the  second 
series,  and  are  manifestations  of  the  IJiviiie  in  tlie  out- 
ward universe.  But  (liou{;li  sttinding  lowest  in  the  scale, 
they  were  the  most  jiopidar  t^ida  of  the  Pantlieou ;  had 
more  iiidividimlity  niid  pe-rsonal  chiinietertluin  tho  others; 
were  nmri-  universaily  worshipped  throughout  Ejiy^it.  and 
that  from  the  oldest  times,  "The  Osiris  deities,"  says 
Herodotus.  "  are  the  only  gods  worshipped  throughout 
Egypt"  "  Tliey  stand  on  the  oldest  monuments,  are  the 
centre  of  all  Egyptian  worship,  and  arc  perhaps  the  oldest 
original  objects  of  reveRiuoe,"  say*  Bunsea  How  can 
this  Iw  if  they  belong  Ui  a  lower  order  of  Deitip-i,  and 
what  is  the  cxplanalion  of  it  ?  Tljere  is  another  historical 
fact  also  to  Iw  explained.  Down  to  the  time  of  Itamsea, 
thirteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Typhon.  or  Scth.  the 
God  of  Destruction,  was  the  chief  of  this  third  ortler,  and 
the  most  venerated  of  all  the  gods.  Alter  that  time  a 
revohition  occurred  in  Ihfi  worship,  which  overthrew  Seth, 
and  his  name  was  chiselled  out  of  the  monuments,  and 
the  name  of  Amun  inserted  in  its  place.  Tliis  was  the 
only  change  which  occurred  in  the  Egyptiun  religion, 
•o  far  a«  wo  know,  tVom  its  commencement  until  the 
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time  of  tlio  Cajsats*  An  explanation  of  both  tbeas 
facts  may  bu  givitii,  founded  on  the  stipjtosod  amalgama- 
tion in  Veyyt  of  two  races  with  tlieir  religions.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  go<U  of  the  bigber  orders  represciit4,il  LLu 
religioiLs  ideas  of  a  Semitic  or  Aryan  race  entering  t^pt 
from  Asia,  and  that  lh«  Osiris  group  were  the  gods  of 
tbe  African  iiulurc-wotsbip,  whicb  tbvy  found  prevailing 
on  tbcir  arrival,  it  \»  quite  natural  ibut  ttuj  priests  should 
in  their  claxaiBcation  place  th«ir  own  sods  highest,  while 
they  should  have  allowed  tba  external  woniiii|i  to  j^o  on 
at  formerly,  at  least  for  a  time.  But,  after  a  lime,  aa  the 
tone  of  Uiougbt  bvcuuic  more  elevated,  they  may  have 
succeeded  in  substituting  for  the  tioil  of  Terror  and 
Dfstniction  a  higher  ctmwptioii  in  tlu- popular  wursliip.    . 

The  myth  of  Isia  and  Osiris,  pri>»uiv(id  for  us  by  Tlu- 
X&rc.h,  gives  tlio  most  light  in  relation  to  this  onler  of 
deitiea. 

Seb  and  Nutpe.  or  Nut,  called  by  the  Greeks  Clironos 
and  Ubea,  were  the  fjarent«  of  ibis  group,  Seb  is  there- 
fore Time,  and  Nut  is  Motion  or  perhaps  Space.  The 
Suu  pronounced  a  curae  on  thetn,  namely,  ibut  she  should 
not  be  delivei-od,  on  any  day  of  tlie  year.  This  perhaps 
implies  the  diRiculty  of  the  thought  of  Oeatiau.  But 
Hennea,  or  Wisdom,  who  loved  l!bea,  won,  at  dice,  of  the 
.Moon,  five  days,  the  seventieth  part  of  all  her  ilhirai- 
nations,  wbicli  be  added  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  or  twelve  months,  llerc  we  have  a  hint  of  a  correc- 
tion of  the  calendar,  the  necessity  of  whii'h  awakened  a 
feeling  of  irrcgularily  in  tbc  processes  of  nature,  admit- 
ting Uicreby  tiie  notion  of  change  and  a  new  creation. 
Tliese  five  days  were  the  birthdays  of  the  go<!B.  On 
the  first  Osiria  is  horn,  and  a  voico  was  heard  saying, 
"Tlie  Lord  of  all  things  is  now  b(irn."  On  the  soc- 
imd  day.  Anicris-Apollo,  or  the  eldur  Honi.s;  on  the 
third,  Tjqthon,  who  broke  through  a  hole  in  his  mother's 
side  ;  on  the  fourth,  laia ;  and  on  the  fifth,  Keptbys- Venus, 
or  Victory.  Osiris  and  Arueris  are  children  of  the  Sun, 
Isis  of  Hcnnea.  Typhon  and  Neplbys  of  Satuni. 

Isia  liecame  Uie  wife  of  Osiris,  who  went  througli  tbo 
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wi-ii'lil  taiaisg  it  hy  ineaiu  of  oratory,  iM^by,  and  rannc. 
Winiti  he  retuined,  Typbofa  took  aeveuty-two  men  aud 
al-'io  a  queeii  of  Ethiopia,,  and  miule  aii  ark  the  size  of 
Oairis'a  body,  aud  ub  a  fen^t  proposed  to  give  it  to  the  one 
Tvhom  it  ahould  tit.  Osiris  got  ioto  it,  and  lliuy  fiMUitiutl 
down  the  lid  and  soldered  it  and  threw  it  into  the  Nile, 
TIk^ii  Ims  put  on  iiiouniing  and  went  to  search  for  ity  antl 
directeil  her  iii([iiiries  to  little  children,  who  were  hence 
held  by  the  Flgyptiana  to  have  the  faculty  of  divination. 
Then  she  found  Anubis,  cliild  of  Osiris,  by  Nepthys,  wife 
of  Typhon,  who  told  her  how  the  ark  was  entangled  in  a 
trc«  wliich  frmw  up  around  it  and  hid  it  The  king  had 
made  of  this  tree  «  pJHar  U)  support  hia  house.  Uia  sat 
down  weeping ;  the  women  of  the  queen  came  to  her,  she 
stroked  theJr  hair,  and  fragrance  paased  into  it.  Slio  was 
made  nurse  to  the  queen's  child,  fed  him  with  her  finger, 
and  in  the  ni^ht-time,  by  means  of  a  lambent  flume, 
burned  away  his  inipuritiea.  She  then  turned  herself 
into  a  swidlow  and  How  around  the  houae,  bcwiillin^  lier 
fate.  Tlie  qiUHMi  watched  licr  oiwrations,  and  being 
alarmed  eried  out,  ami  so  rfjbbed  her  child  of  immortiility. 
Isia  then  l>e}fl|:ed  the  pillar,  t«ok  it  down,  tiwjk  out  the 
chest,  and  criud  so  loud  that  the  younger  son  of  tbe  king 
diod  of  frifjht,  She  thou  took  the  ark  and  the  el<ler  son 
aud  set  sail.  Tlie  cold  air  of  the  river  chilled  her,  and 
she  became  angry  and  cursed  it,  and  so  dried  it  up.  She 
opened  the  cheat,  put  her  cheek  to  that  of  Osiris  and  wept 
bitterly.  The  little  boy  came  and  peeped  in ;  she  gavo 
bini  a  terrible  look,  and  he  died  of  frit^hu  I."*!*  then  came 
to  her  son  lloriis,  who  was  at  nnrse  at  Bnto.  lyjdion, 
hunting  by  moonlight,  saw  the  ark,  with  the  body  of'Oairia, 
which  he  tore  into  fourteen  parta  and  threw  them  about, 
Isia  went  to  look  for  thcui  in  a  boat  made  of  papyrus,  and 
buried  each  part  in  a  separate  place. 

After  this  the  sou!  of  O.siris  returned  out  of  Hndfts  to 
trniu  up  liis  son.  Then  rjime  a  Kittle  between  Honis  and 
Typhon,  in  which  Typhon  was  vanquished,  but  Isia  allowed 
liim  to  (auajic.  There  are  other  less  important  incidents 
in  the  story,  among  them  tliat  Isis  had  another  ion  by  the 
soul  of  Osiris  after  his  death,  who  is  the  god  called  liar- 
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pocrates,  Kptesented  as  latne  and  with  his  fiogor  oq  his 
mouth.* 

I'lutarch  declares  that  this  story  i§  symbolical,  and  men- 
tions various  cxpluuiilious  of  tlie  uUcgory.  lie  Kjects,  at 
once,  Llic  mlionalistic  explanation,  wtiich  lums  these  goda 
into  uiuiiietit  men,  —  a^a-captaius,  etc.  "  I  fear,"  says  he, 
"tliiH  would  be  Ui  stir  things  that  ara  not  to  he  stirred, 
and  to  declare  war  (as  Simonidea  says),  not  only  af^iut 
length  of  time,  but  also  a^uBt  many  nations  and  families 
of  luiiiikiDd,  whom  a  religious  reverence  tovrarda  those 
gods  Iiolds  i'lui  boiiud  like  muu  astonished  and  amazed, 
and  Would  be  no  other  thaii  goim  about  to  remow  so 
jrreat  and  venttmlile  namt^»  IVom  neaven  to  «artli,  and 
ihoieby  shaking  and  diiwnlviu;;  that  worship  and  jiersiia- 
sion  that  hath  entered  almost  all  men's  cottstitutions  from 
their  very  birth,  and  oiwiiinjj  vast  doors  to  tiie  atheista' 
faetion,  who  convert  all  divine  mult«;rs  into  liumau." 
"  Others,"  ho  says,  "consider  tJiese  beings  as  demons  inter- 
medJate  between  gods  and  men.  And  Osiris  afterwards 
became  Serapis,  the  I'luto  of  the  under-world." 

Other  explanations  of  the  myth  are  given  by  Plutarch. 
First,  the  geographical  explanation.  According  to  this,  Os- 
iris is  Water,  especially  the  Nile.  Isis  is  Kartli,  especially 
the  land  of  Egypt  adjoining  the  Kile,  and  overflowed  by 
iU  Uorus.  their  son.  is  the  Air.  esiweially  tin*  moist, 
mild  air  of  Efjypt.  Typhou  U  Fire,  esjtecially  tlm  sum- 
mer heat  whii'h  drio.i  np  the  Nile  and  parches  the  land. 
His  seventy-two  associates  are  the  seventy-two  days  of 
greatest  heat,  according  to  the  Egyjitian  o})iniriii.  Nep- 
thjT!,  his  wif<>.  sister  of  Isis,  is  the  Uttiert  out-side  of  Egypt, 
but  which  in  »  higher  inundation  of  the  Nile  being  some* 
times  overiluwed,  become-*  productive,  and  has  a  child  by 
Osiris,  named  Anubia.  When  I'yphon  shuts  Osins  into 
the  ark,  it  is  the  summer  heat  dr^'iiig  up  the  Nile  and  con- 
fining it  to  it«  channel.  This  ark,  entangled  in  a  tn^e,  is 
whitre  the  Nile  diviiles  into  many  nuiulbs  at  the  Delta 
and  is  overhung  by  the  wood.  Isis,  nursing  the  child  of 
the  king,  the  fragrance,  etc~,  represent  the  earth  nourishing 
plants  and  animals.     The  body  of  Osiris,  lorn  by  Tyjihou 

*  The  fio^c  OD  the  mouth  HymboUie^  cot  ailenco,  bat  chUdhMd. 
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into  fourteen  parts,  signifies  cither  the  division  of  the  Nilo 
at  its  mouths  or  tlie  poub  uf  water  ivt%  alWr  the  drying  up 
of  the  inundation. 

There  is  so  much  in  t]iia  accntint  which  aoconls  with 
the  facts,  thiit  there  can  be  do  doulit  of  its  corrwlnoss 
st»  fiir  aa  it  gw-s.  At  the  same  time  it  is  eviilcntly 
an  incomplete  oxjjUiiiution,  The  storj-  means  this,  Ijtit 
aometliing  more,  lle-sidv  tlie  yvugniphical  view,  I'lii- 
tarch  tlterelore  adds  a  scientific  and  an  astronuiniuat  «\- 
plaiuitJon,  as  wt-ll  as  others  more  philoMiphicuL  Accord- 
ing to  thvao,  Osiria  is  iu  {•ciieiul  tlie  productive,  the  vrua- 
live  power  in  iiatiir« ;  I.iis.  tlie  female  property  of  natmi-, 
hence  culled  by  I'kto  the  nurse;  and  Typhoii  thedealnic- 
tivo  property  in  natui* ;  while  Honis  is  the  inediutor 
between  ereiitioii  and  destnictJeii.  And  tlms  we  liave  the 
triad  of  Osiris,  Typhou,  wid  Horns,  efutentially  correi*p<.nd- 
ing  to  the  Hindoo  trind,  llmhmn,  Siva,  and  Viahnii.  and 
also  tti  the-  IVrsiiin  triad,  Onnazd,  Ahrimiin,  and  ItliUira. 
And  so  this  myth  will  express  tlie  ]'lt!y)>tian  view  of  the 
Oonfliet  of  j^uod  and  evil  in  the  natural  world. 

But  it  seenia  wry  likely  that  it  was  the  oliject  of  the 
priests  to  elevate  thiM  O-'iiris  worship  to  a  still  higher 
meanitiji;,  making  it  an  allegoiy  of  the  stni^leR,  sorrows, 
and  self-reicovery  of  the  human  bouI.  Every  human  aoul 
aft«r  death  took  the  name  nnd  eynilKils  of  Osiris,  and  then 
went  into  the  inider-world  lo  Lie  judged  l>y  him.  Coii- 
liwtwl  with  this  was  the  doctrine  of  tram* migration,  ur  llie 
paj^si^-e  of  the  soul  through  various  bodies,  —  a  dortrjne 
brought  out  of  I'igypt  hy  I'ythagoraa.  These  higher  doc- 
trines were  taught  in  tlie  mysteries.  "  I  know  them,"  says 
Herodotus,  "but  must  not  tell  them."  lamhlicus  jiro- 
fesscs  to  explain  them  in  his  work  on  the  My.tt'jriea. 
But  it  is  not  wisy  lo  say  how  much  of  his  own  I'latonUni 
he  has  mingled  there«'ith.  Aceonling  to  liim,  they  taught 
in  the  mysteries  tliat  iiefore  all  thin^  was  one  God 
immovable  in  the  solitude  of  unity.  The  One  was  to  be 
veueiated  in  silence.  Then  Emeph,  or  Neph,  was  god  in 
his  »clf-oonscioi)sn«ia.  AfU^r  this  m  Amuii,  his  intellect 
became  truth,  shedding  light  I'luth  working  hy  art  is 
I'tbah,  and  art  producing  good  is  Osiris. 
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AnoUiar  remariiable  £act  must  be  at  least  alluded  ta 
BuQfien  says,  tliat,  acoording  to  tlie  wbole  testimoay  of  the 
monutuuots,  laU  and  Osiria  aut  only  Itavo  thuir  roots 
in  Uie  Mcoad  onler,  but  are  also  tlii^iL-^1vt.'.t  tliv  UnA  and 
the  wooiid  onlor.  I«u,  Osiru.  mid  Honia  ooiii)>ri.-su  all 
EfQrptiaii  mythology,  with  the  exception  of  Aiiiuu  and 
Nepli.  Of  tills  fact  I  have  aeeu  no  explanation  and 
know  of  none,  uolesa  it  be  a  si^  of  the  pnrposu  of  the 
pdests  to  unite  the  tvro  systems  erf  spiriltudisiu  and 
natiini-worslnp  into  one,  and  to  elevate  and  spirituolizQ 
the  lower  onii-r  of  god«. 

One  reason  for  thinkii^  tltat  the  reli^oos  system  of  the 
priests  was  a  compromise  tetwe^^o  several  diEFerent  on^^inol 
tendencies  ia  to  l>e  found  in  tlte  local  worship  of  special 
deities  in  various  places.  In  Lower  Etiypt  tlie  inchest 
god  was  Ithah.  whom  Uie  Gruotu  identttia.1  with  Vulcan ; 
tJie  god  of  fire  or  hcutt  father  of  tlie  sun.  He  was  in  this 
r^ion  the  chief  god,  corresjionding  to  Ainmon  in  Upper 
K^rpL  Manetlio  says  tluit  Itliah  reigned  nine  titouaand 
yeara  before  the  other  gods,  —  which  must  mean  that  this 
was  bj-  far  the  oldest  worsbij)  in  li+OT*"  A*  Ammon  is 
Ihtt  head  of  a  cosmogony  wliicb  ]>rooGeds  acoording  to 
emanation  from  spirit  down  U)  matter,  so  Pthah  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a  cosmogony  wliich  a.<«cend.'«  by  a  process 
of  evolution  fVom  matter  working  up  to  spirit  For  from 
Pthah  Qieat)  comt^a  light,  from  light  prooeed»  life,  from 
life  arise  goda,  men.  pUnts,  animals,  and  all  oi^puiic  exist- 
enca  Ttit^  inscriptious  call  I'thah. "  Fatliur  of  tlic  FntJicr 
of  the  CJods."  "  King  of  botli  Worlds,"  the  "  God  of  all 
Ik^iiniings."  the  •"  Former  of  Tbiugs.**  The  egg  is  one  of 
his  symboU,  as  containing  a  germ  of  Ufa  The  acaraliteus, 
or  beetle,  which  rolls  its  ball  of  earth,  supposed  to  con- 
tain  iU  egg.  is  dedicated  to  Pthah.  His  sacred  city  u'as 
Mci»[>!iis,  ill  Liwor  Et,'if'pt.  His  son,  Ra,  the  Sun-God, 
had  his  teiu]>le  la.On,  near  by,  which  the  Gi\-<;ks  called 
IlelioiioliH,  or  (.'ity  of  tlie  Sun.  The  cat  in  sacrod  to  Ka. 
As  Ptnah  is  the  god  of  all  beginnings  in  I>ower  l^mit,  so 
Ba  is  the  vitalizing  god,  the  active  ruler  of  the  world,  iiold- 
inga  sceptre  in  ouu  hand  and  the  sign  of  life  in  tins  othei: 

Ilie  goddesses  of  Lower  Eg>'pt  were  Xeitli  at  Sals, 
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Leto,  tlie  goddess  wlioae  t^mplo  wits  at  Buto.  and  Pocht 
at  Bubiwtis.  In  UpjHAr  E^yiA,  as  wo  luive  stivn,  tlie  cliicf 
doity  viiui  Aiiiiiu,  or  Aiiiniuii,  the  CoDoeftled  Uod,  and 
Knt^l>li,  or  Kniiliift.  Willi  ilieni  belonged  the  goddess 
Mut"  (the  mother)  and  Klionso.  The  two  oldest  gods 
were  Meittu,  the  rising  sun,  and  Atmu,  the  setting  eun. 

We  Uieret'orB  liod  Imcas  of  tho  mtan  course  of  reli^ous 
thought  in  E(^'pt  iks  wo  shutl  iifUtrward  liud  in  (iruecv. 
Tiic  uarlier  worship  is  of  local  deities,  wiio  nre  afUirwarda 
unittid  in  a  FatiUieon.  A»  ZfM»  wa.1  at  first  worsliipped 
in  Dodona  and  Arcadia,  Apollo  in  Crete  and  DeloR, 
Aphrodite  in  (..'j'pnis,  AtJi^ne  at  Atbenn,  and  al'ternard 
these  tribal  and  provincial  deitit'S  were  united  in  one 
company  as  the  twelvu  god^  of  Olympus,  so  in  K(;}'pt 
the  voriuus  early  lhcologi<.-s  were  united  in  tiw  tliree 
orders,  of  wl^ioh  Amnion  was  mode  Uie  head.  But,  in 
toth  countries,  each  city  and  province  iic-rsevetttd  in 
the  worship  of  its  particular  dcily.  As  AtlK'n3  con- 
tinued to  lie  the  protector  of  Athens,  and  Aphrodite  of 
t'yprus,  so,  in  Kyypl,  Set  ci>niinue(l  to  be  tho  god  of 
Omlios,  Leto  of  Huto,  Horns  of  Kdfii,  Khem  of  Coptos, 

Itefore  concluding  this  section,  we  must  say  a  word  of 
the  practical  momlity  connected  witli  this  theology,  W« 
have  seen,  ahove.  tho  stress  laid  on  works  of  justice  and] 
moTcy.  There  is  &  [utpyrus  in  the  Iinporial  library  lA*, 
Pttrin,  which  M.  Clialtos  considers  the  oldest  book  iu  tho 
world.  It  is  an  autograph  manuscript  written  B.  c.  2200, 
or  four  thousand  years  ago,  by  one  who  calls  himaelf  the 
son  of  a  king.  It  contains  practical  philosophy  like  that 
of  Solomon  iu  Iiia  proverbs.  It  glorifies,  like  the  Proverbs, 
wisdom.  It  says  that  "  man's  heart  ruli?i*  the  man,"  that 
"  the  bad  man's  life  is  what  the  wise  know  to  he  death," 
that  "what  we  say  in  secn^t  is  known  to  him  who 
made  our  interior  nature,"  that  "  he  who  made  us  is 
present  witJi  us  though  we  are  alone." 

Is  not  the  human  raco  on».  when  this  I^'ptian  four 
thousand  years  ago,  talks  of  life  us  Solomon  spoke  one 
thou.iand  years  after,  in  Judiea ;  and  as  Betijamin  Franklin 
spoke,  three  thousand  years  after  Solomon,  in  America  ? 

*  Tlia  name  "  Itut "  wu  ilao  ^tui  tu  NtitL,  Ftehl,  ud  UU. 
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§  7.  Injhience  of  Egypt  on  Judaum  and  Chrittianitif. 

How  much  of  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  Egypt  were  iio- 
ported  into  Judaism  by  Moses  is  »  qucsliou  IJy  no  nit;atu 
easy  lo  settle.  Of  f^iyjitiiiri  thcolojyi'  iirupiT.  or  the  doc- 
trine of  tlie  gods,  we  liitd  no  tmoe  in  Un>  Pentateuch. 
Instead  of  the  three  ordem  of  deities  we  have  Jehovah ; 
ii)Ht«ad  of  the  images  and  pictures  of  th<!  goda,  we  have 
ft  rigorous  prohibition  of  idolatrj'  ;  instead  of  Oairis  and 
Isis,  we  hiivu  a  Deity  abavu  all  worlds  and  behind  all 
time,  witii  no  hisUuy,  no  adveutuivs,  no  earthly  lifu.  But 
it  is  jK-rlia|i9  mure  »tiiiiit;v  not  to  find  any  iwce  of  Uie 
doctrine  of  a  fuiurv  life  in  Mosalfiu,  when  tliitt  was  so 
prominent  among  the  l-kcyptiauti.  Moses  gives  no  account 
of  the  judgment  of  souls  atter  death ;  be  tells  nutluug  of 
the  long  journey  and  multifonn  experiences  of  the  next 
life  accomin^  to  the  (^yiitians,  nothiti>{  of  a  future  resur- 
rection and  return  to  the  body.  His  severe  inonotbuism 
was  ver)'  different  from  The  iniiiutv  chaniclenKation  of  gods 
in  the  i-lfa'pl''"'  I'withooiL  Tht-  jwreotial  character  of 
Jehovah,  with  its  awful  authority,  its  stem  retribution 
and  imjmilial  justice,  was  quite  another  tlung  from  the 
qrmbolic  ideal  type  of  the  gods  of  Egyi)t.  Nothing  of 
the  jHjpuUr  myth  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Uorus,  and  Typliun  is 
found  m  the  I'enUiteuch ,  nolJiinj;  of  the  lran.sinigmtJon 
of  souls,  nothing  of  the  wnrshi)!  of  animals;  noihing  of 
the  future  life  and  judgn>ent  to  come ;  nothing  of  the 
embalming  of  bodies  and  ornamenting  of  tombs.  The 
cherubim  among  the  Jews  may  resemble  the  Egyjitian 
Sphinx ;  the  priests'  dress  in  botli  are  of  wbiU;  linen  ; 
the  Vrini  ajid  Thiimniitn.  syinlmlic  ji^weLs  of  the  piieJsls, 
ftre  in  both;  a  qiuwi  herediUry  jiHiwlbood  is  in  eadi  ; 
and  both  have  a  temple  worship.  Hut  here  the  punillela 
cease.  Moses  left  behind  Kgyptian  tlieology,  and  look 
only  some  hints  for  his  ritual  from  the  Nile. 

Then;  may  perhaps  be  a  single  exception  to  this  state- 
ment. Accoitliug  lo  Brugscb  ■  and  other  writers,  the 
Papyrus  buried  with  the  mummy  ootit«ine<i  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  unity.     The  name  of  God  was  not 

*  BrugHcI],  kj»  duni  Orfunt,  p.  M, 
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f'ven,  but  instead  the  words  NuK  pu  Nuk,  "  T  am  the 
am.'"  c-orrwtjxjudin"  to  the  Dtiinu  jtivcii  in  KxodiiK  iii.  J4, 
Jahvi-h  (in  a  corrujit  fcimi  Jeliovali).  Tliis  name,  Jahveh, 
littK  tho  same  meaning  with  the  t^'ptiau  Nuk  pu  Nuk, 
*  I  am  tlie  I  am."  At  least  so  say  Kjtyptolosists.  If  this 
is  8o,  the  coincidence  ia  certainly  veir  striking. 

Tliat  sonic  of  the  ritualism  to  wiiiuh  the  Jews  were 
accu8tomc<)  ill  Efypt  sliould  have  been  imported  into  their 
new  ccremoiiiikl,  is  (jnite  in  accoi-duiice  witJi  human  nntnre. 
Cltrialiftiiity,  also,  has  taken  up  many  of  the  cuatoms  of 
heathenism.*  Theriteofcircumcisiou  was  probably  adopt- 
ed by  the  Jews  from  the  E;;yptiiLii8,  who  received  it  from 
the  ntitives  of  vVfrico.  Livin^tuiie  lias  found  it  auioDj; 
the  triUvi  south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  thinks  thia  cuRtom 
tbere  cannot  \te  traced  to  any  Klohammedan  source. 
l*iichai*d  beJievea  it,  in  Kg.vpt,  to  have  been  a  relic  of  an- 
cient African  customs.  It  still  exists  in  Elhioi>ia  and 
Aby>Minta.  In  !^pt  it  existed  far  earlier  than  the 
time  of  AHraliam,  as  appeara  by  ancient  mummies,  Wil- 
kinson ulfirms  it  to  luive  been  "  as  early  as  blie  fourth 
dynasty,  and  probably  earlier,  long  before  the  time  of 
Abraham."  Herodotua  telbt  iiti  that  tlie  custom  existed 
from  the  earliiist  times  among  the  Kpyptian.'s  and  Ktliio- 

fians,  and  was  adopted  from  them  by  the  SjTiait.'*  of 
alestine.  Those  who  regard  this  rite  as  instituted  by  a 
Divine  command  may  still  believe  that  it  already  existed 
amoii^'  the  .lews,  just  as  baptism  existed  amony  lliem  be- 
fore .lesus  cnmnianded  his  disciples  to  baptiK&  Both  in 
Eg>*pt  and  amons  the  Jews  it  was  connected  with  a  feel- 
in};  of  supL'riority.  Tlie  circumcised  were  distin;^iisbed 
tkiin  otlicM  by  a  higher  religious  position.  It  is  ditticult 
to  trace  the  origin  of  sentiments  so  alien  to  our  own  ways 
of  thought ;  but  the  hygienic  explanation  seems  hardly 
adequate.  It  may  have  been  a  sign  of  the  devotion  of 
the  generative  power  to  the  service  of  God,  and  have  been 
the  first  stop  out  of  the  imtiimed  license  of  the  pasaiona, 
ftmong  the  Africans. 

"  8m  Mrrivuli-,  C^nwMion  of  tlio  Nnrtbiitn  Nalioii^  p.  18",  not*, 
whnv  he  ^ivF>  vianijili-it  or  "  lln'  iiiv«f  ntp  liiigcring  of  Vaf^n  nuMin* 
•kinoiig  thp  iiuiiiiiinlly  loavcrteiL"  But  uuuiy  of  then  wsra  unclioawl 
bjr  Uie  C«tholic  CbunrJi. 


TEN  OKKAT  BEUGIONS. 


h  Im  baen  suppodod  that  the  figure  of  the  Cherubim 
^■Nj^  the  Jem  was  derivftl  from  thut  uf  the  Sphiux. 
tlon mn  thri.><^  kinds  of  S])hiDxc«  in  Iw'pt,  —  the  andro- 
miimj^  with  the  \»^  of  a  luuii  aiid  the  Wxly  uf  ii  lion; 
^  fTMMniUiiu',  with  U>o  head  of  a  ram  and  the  body  of  tt 
Iwa ;  luia  ihe  hierruo-^phiitx,  with  the  head  of  a  hawtc  and 
k  lion's  body.  The  firat  was  a  symbol  of  the  union  of 
wtsdom  aod  strength.  The  Sphiox  was  the  solemn  sea- 
timl.  placed  to  watch  the  tviuple  tuid  tlic  tonili,  us  the 
Cherumm  watched  the  ^tes  nf  I'anuiise  afler  Uie  cxpul- 
moD  of  Adam.  In  tlie  Cheruliini  were  jtuned  portions  of 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  those  of  the  liou,  the  ox,  and  the 
engl«.  In  the  Templo  thi-  Chernhim  spread  their  winga 
nbove  tlie  ark ;  and  Wilkinson  give*  a  picture  from  the 
EgyptiJiD  t«ml«  of  two  knwlinj;  figunta  witli  wings  spn?a(l 
abox'e  tJio  scaraba-'us.  The  I'ersiaiia  and  the  (ireekn  ));i(l 
Biinilv  aymbolic  figures,  meant  to  repivsent  tlie  various 
powers  of  these  sepentte  creatures  combined  in  one  being ; 
but  the  Hebrew  li"Hro  waa  probably  imported  from  1-^iit. 

The  E^'vptiaiis  liiul  in  their  tviiiples  a  special  interior 
Mnctunr)',  mure  holy  than  the  ivst.  So  tho  Jews  had 
their  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  only  tlie  high-priest 
wonl^  scjinrated  by  a  veil  from  the  otlier  (wirta  of  tlie 
Ti-nipK'.  The  .lews  were  commanded  on  the  Day  of 
Atoiiement  w  provide  a  scapegoat,  to  cjiny  away  tlie  »in8 
of  the  people,  and  Uie  high-priest  was  to  hv  his  hands  on 
the  head  of  the  goat  and  confess  the  national  sins, "  putting 
them  upon  Uie  hf-jul  of  the  goat"  (T.ev.  xvi,  21.  2'2),ftndit 
wns  said  tliat  "the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  unto  a  land  not  iniiabited."  So,  among  the 
Egyptians,  wlieiiever  a  victim  u'as  oH'ered,  a  pmyer  was 
repented  uve:r  it.^  head,  "  that  if  any  uilamity  were  almnt 
to  Iwfall  either  the  siicnfict*.*  or  the  land  of  Egypt,  it 
might  be  averted  on  this  bead."  • 

Such  facts  aa  Iheae  make  it  highly  probable  that  Moses 
aUowo'l  in  bis  ritual  many  ceremonies  borrowed  from 
the  l-^ryptian  worship. 

Tliat  t^yptian  Christianity  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
dowlopmeut  of  Uie  systoin  of  Christian  doctrine  is  not 

*  Ksniiuk,  I.  37S  [Auwricu  vdilioa). 
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improbable.*  Tlic  religion  of  ancient  F^ypt  waa  very 
tensu-iiixm  aiid  not  easily  eHaced.  Successive  waves  of 
Syrian,  Persian,  (ireefc,  and  itoman  conquest  rolled  over 
the  land,  starcely  produein;;  any  chaiifje  in  her  rtlifriou 
or  wor.fhip.  Cbrisliauity  comiuernd  Eg)'[)t,  but  was  it«cl£j 
dt-eply  tinged  witli  the  faltli  of  the  conquered  Munyl 
cuatoius  found  in  Chriatendum  may  be  traced  hack  to 
li^ypt.  ITiB  Egyptian  at  bis  marriafie  put  a  pold  ring  on 
Ills  wife's  finder,  as  a  tokuu  tlint  )■«  intrusted  lier  nHth  all 
Iiis  property,  just  as  in  Ihu  Cliurcli  of  Ent^lntid  service  the 
bridegiooni  dota  the  same,  saying,  ••  With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  liiec  endow."  ('lemena  tella  u-s  that  tlm  ctislnm 
wafl  derived  by  the  ClmstiauB  from  the  %ypliaii8.  The 
priests  St  Philic  Uirew  a  pieee  of  gold  into  tlie  Nile  once 
a  year,  as  the  Venetian  Doj^e  did  into  the  Adriatic.  The 
Feaat  of  Cuudk«  ut  Suis  is  still  umikod  in  tlio  Christian 
calendar  as  Condlemns  Day.  Tbe  Catholic  priest  shaves 
hia  head  as  the  Egyptian  priest  did  before  him.  The 
Episcopal  niinist«r'a  linen  suqilice  for  reading  the  i.ituigy 
is  taken  from  the  dress  of  obligation,  made  of  linen,  worn 
by  tJie  priest  in  EgJTit.  Two  thousand  years  before  the 
I'opo  assumed  to  bold  the  keys,  there  was  mi  Ef.-^ptian 
priest  at  Tliebes  with  the  title  of  "  KuL'pur  of  ihe  two 
dooi-s  of  Hwivi-n,"  f 

In  the  «)wu*  which  we  have  here  at  command  we  are 
unable  to  examine  the  ()uestion  of  doctrinal  inHuencea 
from  ligypt  upon  orthodox  Christianity.  Foot  doctrines, 
however,  are  stated  by  the  learned  li^-ptologist,  Samuel 
Sharpe.  to  be  common  to  Egyiitinn  mythology  sud  church 
orthodoxy.    They  are  these ;  — 

1.  That  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  la 
not  the  work  of  one  simple  and  undivided  Beinp,  but  of 
one  Clod  made  up  of  soveml  peraotu.  Tliid  i»  the  doctrine 
of  plural  imity, 

2.  TImt  salvation  cannot  be  expected  from  the  justice 
or  mercy  of  the  Su]irem«  Judge,  unless  au  atoning  sacri- 
fice is  made  u>  him  by  a  divine  being. 

•  S™  for  proofs,   ERTptinn   Mythology   uid  ^Qrptun   Chriitiuiity, 
by  Snmiid  SWrpr.  laiia. 
i  Sharpe,  lCKy|i1uiii  Mythology  Mid  Kgj^tiui  Chrbitluiily. 
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3.  That  ttmonj;  tlw  persons  wlio  rainpone  tlic  goi)1i«ad, 
one,  lln>ni,'ti  II  f;i"i,  couM  yet  sufTur  jiiiiii  ami  im  put  to  tU-atii. 

4.  Tliat  a  god  or  man,  or  a  being  Italf  aad  aiid  half  a 
man  once  lived  on  earth,  ttorn  of  an  eartuly  mother  but 
without  an  earthly  fatlier. 

The  g>}ds  of  Hgypt  generally  appear  in  triads,  and 
som«tiDK-J4  M  three  god»  in  ono.  Tim  tnad  of  'Hiebta  was 
Ami)ii-ita,  Alhcir,  and  Oionno,  —  or  father,  mother,  and 
Bon.  In  Niiliia  it  was  Pihah,  Aniun-l(a.  and  IIorus-Ko. 
At  I'hiliP  it  was  Oairia,  laia,  and  Horns.  Othtr  groups  were 
Isis.  Nep)ithy8,  and  [lorus ;  lais,  Nt-phlliys,  and  (Hint ; 
Osiris,  AtbiH,  and  Ita.  In  lau^r  tiii)i?«  Hoinu  became  tfa« 
supTuine  being,  and  upjwun)  unitvd  with  Ita  and  Osiris  in 
one  figure,  holding  th«  two  3oe])tre3  of  Osiris,  and  tiaving 
ttie  hawk's  head  of  Honia  ami  tlie  sun  of  Ila.  Eiisebiiis 
says  of  this  god  that  he  deelinsd  himself  to  lie  Apollo, 
Lont.  and  Itucchtia.  A  porcelain  idol  worn  as  a  uliann 
combinos  I'thah  tha  .Siipmmo  God  of  Nature,  with  Horns 
the  Son-God,  and  Kiicph  tlic  Spirit-God.  Tlie  body 
ifl  tlint  of  Ptliidi,  God  of  Nature,  with  tho  liawk's  wings 
of  Horns,  and  tlie  rani's  hpad  of  Knoph.  It  is  curious 
that  lais  the  mothnr,  with  Horus  tlie  dtild  in  her  arms, 
as  the  merciful  jjods  who  would  save  their  worship, 
pers  from  tlio  vengeance  of  Osiris  the  stern  judge,  be- 
came as  iMtjmbtr  a  wundiip  in  Iv^pt  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  as  tliat  of  the  V'iT«;in  and  Cliild  is  in  Italy  to- 
day. Juvenal  saya  that  the  paintvra  of  Bomo  almost 
lived  by  painting  the  goddess  Lsis,  tlie  Madonna  of 
Egypt,  which  bad  been  imported  into  Italy,  and  which 
was  very  popular  there. 

lu  tho  trial  of  the  houI  before  Osiris,  as  represented  on 
tablets  and  papyri,  arc  sewn  the  imj^^es  of  gods  inter- 
ceding as  mediators  and  olTericig  sftcrlfioes  on  itii  behul£ 
There  are  four  of  these  me^liatoTial  gods,  and  (liere  is  a 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum  in  which  the  deceased  is 
shown  as  placing  tlt«  gods  themselves  on  the  altat  as  his 
Bin>ofrering,  and  pleading  tlieir  merit*." 

The  death  of  Otiiris,  the  supreme  god  of  all  Ef,'y]it,  was 
a  central  fact  in  this  mythology.    He  was  killed  by 
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Typljon.  the  Egyptinn  Satnn,  and  after  the  fragments  of 
[ii»  bdiiy  liful  Wvn  cnllwUiil  by  "the  end  Isia,"  he  re- 
turned w  life  ail  king  of  thy  ilead  and  their  judye* 

III  connection  with  these  facts  it  is  deserving  of  notice 
that  the  duciriue  of  the  trinity  und  that  of  the  atonement 
begun  m  ttiko  shape  in  th«  hitnd-s  »f  tlie  C'hristiiui  tlieolo- 
ginns  of  ti^ypt.  The  I'riiiity  and  its  ayraliola  were  already 
lainiliar  Ui  tlie  I-^ptian  mind.  Phitarch  says  that  the 
I'lfjiyptians  worahipiJed  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Ilorus  under  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  llo  adds  that  they  considered  every- 
thing i»erfcct  to  have  thrtie  pfirts,  and  that  llicrelore  their 
good  god  niiide  hiiust-lf  thrt'ohdd,  while  their  god  of  evil 
reniaiimd  single.  Hgypt,  whieh  had  extjrciaed  so  [xiwer- 
fill  ftnirdhieiiiie  on  the  old  religion  of  Itome,  was  destined  | 
also  greatly  to  influence  ChriBtianity.  Alexamlria  was  the 
hen^I-i|Uftrti;r3  of  learning  and  profoimd  religious  s|K^ciila- 
tioiis  in  the  first  centuries.  Clemens,  Origen.  Dionysius, 
Atlianasius,  were  eminent  t4!aehere  in  tliat  school.  Its  doc- 
trines weref  that  God  had  revealed  liini-iolfto  all  nations 
by  Ilia  Logos,  or  Word.  ChriBtianity  )«  its  highest  reve- 
lation. Tlic  common  Christian  lives  hy  faith,  hnt  the 
more  advaneoil  I>eliever  has  pilosis,  or  philosophic  insight 
of  Christianity  as  tlie  et*rnal  law  of  the  soul  This  doc- 
trine soon  snlwtituted  speculation  in  place  of  the  simpli-, 
city  of  early  Christianity.  The  influence  of  Ali-xandrian' 
thought  was  increased  hy  the  hi^jli  culture  which  prevailed 
thure,  and  liy  the  Ixiok-tmde  of  thi.'<  Kgyptian  city.  All  the 
oldest  iimnuscripts  of  the  Itihle  now  extant  were  transcrilxid^ 
hy  Alexandrian  pmnien.  The  oldest  veraions  were  iiiado 
uj  Alexandria.  Finally  the  intense  fervor  of  the  F4;\-ptian 
mind  exercised  its  natural  influence  on  Christianity,  as  it 
did  on  Judaism  and  Ileiitheiiism,  The  Oriental  specu- 
lative  element   of  Egyptian   life  was  reinforced   by  the 


'  The  Milimt  form  of  Iho  Chritlian  doclrini'  of  lli«  nt'.ui'iiir'nt  wm 
thai  the  Devil  killfil  ,lriiu»  in  Ijfnoniiicp  of  liui  iliviii.i  rintiiin.  TIi9 
DpviI  wnn  tliii*  .Iflivlvo.i  into  d.iLiift  wlint  he  hnd  no  right  tu  Jo,  curnB- 
qupiilly  lii>  wiu  I 
til  uhii'h  lir  htu]  I 
ili-i'lily  i-ii!i>rwl  the  i 
this  i-n'Mlinr  iloclriiip  of  alonniKiit. 

+  lltoF.  KiiiliMisvKhiclit*,  i  »7. 


I  .ifliTivo.i  iiiTo  il.iliift  wnnt  ne  unci  no  ngni  lu  «o,  ciirnr- 
i«!i)ii[v>i!  lo  iBiy  fur  thli  hy  ninnB  iiii  thp  loulii  of  BJniipra 
■1  »  right.  Till-  0«lri>i  inylh  of  the  ilrath  of  n  poil,  wliioli 
thx  nniti'rii-H  vf  Ailuiiiii  ktid  Klcuiu,  took  iU  Lut  fonu  in 
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AfticM)  Sn ;  and  in  ChriKtianitr,  as  before  in  tli«  old 
idigion,  we  find  both  working  Uigctln-r.  Ity  tLu  »i:lc  of 
tiie  AlnxAndrian  speculations  ou  the  nature  uf  OihI  and 
the  Tiinity  ap|>ear  the  maniacal  devotion  of  the  monks 
of  tJie  TUi-lwid.  The  ardor  of  1>elief  which  had  over- 
come «vou  the  tenacity  of  Judaism,  and  uodilied  it  into 
its  two  (^^'ptiun  forms  of  tliu  sjwciUations  of  I'hilo  and 
tJie  nkonaatic  devotion  of  tho  Thvmpeutcc.  r«Bppv«rod  in 
a  like  action  upon  Christian  belief  uid  Cliriatiau  pmclicc 
Uow  large  a  jmrt  of  our  preaent  CliriHttantty  ia  <Iue  to 
tJiese  two  itmueoces  we  may  not  be  able  to  say.  Rut 
palpable  trants  of  E^ptian  apeculation  appear  in  the 
Cbim:h  doctrinoB  of  the  Trinity  and  atonement,  and  the 
nuitvrial  resmTection*  of  the  maw  partivW  vrhic-}f  con- 
stitute ti»e  earthly  body.  And  an  (K)uaUy  cvidont  influence 
from  I-^j^'ptiuii  asci'tJeiKni  is  fuiiiid  in  the  long  history  of 
Cliristiai)  monasticism,  no  trace  of  which  appears  in  the 
Xew  Testament, and  no  unlhority  for  which  I'aii  l>e  found 
in  any  teaching  or  example  of  tJhriat.  The  mystical 
theology  and  mysticsl  devotion  of  Egypt  are  yet  at  work 
in  the  Christian  Church.  But  beside  the  (/ocMWs  directly 
derived  from  Egj'l't,  there  has  prolmbly  coni«  inln  Chris- 
tianity another  and  more  important  element  fi-'ini  this 
flource.  The  spirit  of  a  race,  tt  nation,  a  civilisation,  a  re- 
ligion is  more  indestructible  than  ita  forma,  more  per- 
vasive than  its  opinions,  and  will  exerciae  an  interior 
influence  lon^  after  it«  outward  forms  liavo  disapprarod. 
TTie  spirit  of  the  Efyptian  religion  was  revereuoe  for  the 
divine  niysrcry  of  organic  life,  the  worship  of  Ood  in 
creation,  of  unity  in  variety,  of  each  in  all.  nirough  the 
Christ  iKti  Clnirch  in  Egj-pt,  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  the 
monks  of  Uie  Thebaid.  tht-sc  elementa  filtered  into  the  mind 
of  Christendom.  They  gave  a  materialistic  tone  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  early  (,'hurrh.  concerning  God,  Satan, 
the  auf^s  and  devils.  Heaven.  Hell,  the  judgment,  and  the 
resurrection.  Tliey  provunted  ttiereby  the  triumph  of  a 
misty  Oriental  spirituiilisni.  Too  gross  indeed  in  them- 
selves, they  yet  were  better  than  tlie   IJonatism   which 

*  Wliich  cniitliiiira  in  Clirlxtliinity.  iu  apita  of  Paula  pUia  ttaUoMot. 
"Thouiuwrnl  nut  Uio  bwly  uliich  tiutHl  be." 
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frould  have  turned  every  spLriluuI  fact  iiito  a  gho^tt  or  a 
shadow.  The  Afridiiu  spirit,  in  the  fiery  words  of  a  Ter- 
tulliaii  Bud  au  Aii^tistiue,  mn  into  a  ntatonalism.  which, 
oitjiijscd  to  thi!  opjKMiite  extreme  af  idealism,  suvud  to  the 
Church  ita  liealtby  realisiiL 

The  elaborate  work  of  Bunsoa  oa  "  Egypt's  Plaw:  in 
Universal  History"  does  not  aid  us  much  ill  Rndiiig  the 
place  of  Egyptian  ruli^on  in  uDiversal  religion.  It 
vm  strictly  an  ethnic  religion,  never  dreaming  of  ex- 
lending  ittelf  beyond  the  bordtTS  of  the  Xdc,  until  loii^ 
after  the  conquest  of  E^jypt  by  the  Romans.  Then,  in- 
deed, 1^Vpti;iii  temples  Were  wvlooined  by  th«  large  hoa- 
pitnlily  of  Iloiiii!,  and  any  traveller  may  see  the  ruios  of 
the  t«inple  of  Serapis  *  at  Pozzuoli,  and  that  of  Isis  at 
PompeiL  The  goda  of  (Jreece,  aa  we  have  wen,  took 
some  hints  from  Egypt,  but  the  Greek  Olympus,  with  its 
brigbt/oriU3,  was  very  diSereat  front  the  mysterious  som- 
bre worship  of  Egypt. 

The  worship  of  variety,  the  recognition  of  the  Divine 
in  Daluru,  the  stntjmunt  of  wonder  before  the  mystery  of 
the  world,  the  feeling  that  the  Deity  is  in  all  life,  in  all 
fonn,  in  all  change  aa  well  an  in  what  is  permanent  and 
stable,  — this  is  the  best  element  and  the  moat  origimvl  part 
of  the  Egyptian  religioiu  So  much  we  can  learn  from 
it  positively  ;  and  neg.'ttivcly.  by  its  entire  diasoliilion,  its 
passing  away  forever,  leaving  no  knowledge  of  itself  behind, 
we  can  learn  how  empty  is  any  system  of  faith  which  is 
ba.ied  on  concealment  and  rayatery.  All  the  viwt  ningo 
of  Egyptian  wisdom  has  gone,  and  disappeared  frnm  the 
surface  of  the  carlli,  for  it  was  only  a  religion  of  the 
priesU,  who  kept  the  truth  to  themselves  and  did  not 
venture  to  oommunicatc  it  to  the  people.  It  was  only 
priestcraft,  and  prie.itoraft,  like  all  utlier  craft,  carries  in 
itself  the  principle  of  death.  Only  truth  is  imTnortal, — • 
open.  franV.  luiinly  trutlt  Confucius  was  true ;  he  diii 
not  know  much,  but  he  told  all  he  knew.  Buddha  told 
all  he  knew.     Muses  told  all  he  hiiard.     So  tkay  and  their 

*  Snapi  vta  not  >  gdd  at  thi*  Plianioiiic  tlnipa.  but  i^aniK  lnli>  f^pt 
undvr  thr  Ptolrmira,  But  Intply  M.  Ukrictln  hu.  *kowa  lllM  ticn^ 
iru  the  (lead  bull  ApU  —  Oaru-Api).     ('Uvopavit.) 
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CHAPTER 


THE  GODS  OF  GREBCE. 


{1,  The  Land  and  the  Ewra.  1 3.  Ides  and  Ocnrntl  rharactrrof  Omk 
ItcliMon.  $3.  TbvtiudBof  Grrcuc  More  llompr.  f  4.  Tlin  Uodit  of 
tlu  Poeta.  )  6.  The  God>  of  the  ArtUU.  g  n.  Th.'  OmU  of  Ihs  Phi- 
loM)pIiH».  }T.  Thr Wonhi|>orGrrrcr.  |8.  Tltv UyMwiM.  OniUun, 
S  0.  Relation  of  Gnok  Itcllffion  to  ChrUlUiuIly. 

%1.  The  Land  and  the  Race. 

THE  little  promontory  and  peninsula,  famous  in  the 
hiatorj'  ol'  mankind  as  (Jieeocor  Hcllns,  prdjccts 
into  the  Mfdiltminean  Sea  from  the  South  of  KiiiTipe.  It 
13  insignificant  on  the  map,  its  area  being  only  two  thirdnt 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Stat«  of  Maine.  But  never  -wm  a 
country  hvttvr  situated  in  oixlur  to  develop  a  new  civiliza- 
tion. A  t«nipcmtc  cliaiat«,  where  thv  vine,  ulivo,  and  fig 
tii)ened  with  wheat,  harley,  and  flax;  a  rich  alluviul  soil. 
resting  on  limestone,  and  contained  in  a  Beriet*  of  \'ftlle)'3, 
each  surrounded  by  mountaiuH ;  a  position  equally  re- 
mote from  exceaaee  of  heat  and  cold,  drjncss  and  nioia- 
turo ;  and  Rnally,  the  evfr-pn:sciit  neighborhood  of  the 
sea,  —  constituted  a  home  well  fitted  for  the  physical 
culture  of  a  jierfect  race  of  men. 

Comparative  (ieogmphy,  which  has  pointed  out  so  many 
relations  ln'tween  the  terreatrial  conditions  of  nations  and 
their  moral  attainments,  has  laid  great  strt'ss  on  tlie  con- 
nection between  the  extent  of  sea-coast  and  a  counlrj-'a 
civilizfttioiL  The  sea  line  of  Europe,  comi>Rred  with  it« 
area,  is  more  extensive  titan  that  of  any  otlier  continent, 
and  Europe  has  had  a  more  various  and  complete  intellec- 
tual development  than  elsewhere.  Africa,  which  ha^  the 
shorteat  sea  line  compared  with  its  area,  haa  been  most 
tardy  in  mental  activity.  The  sea  is  the  highnay  of 
nations  and  the  promoter  of  commerce ;  and  commerce, 
vhich  brings  diifereut  mccs  together,  awakens  the  iutel- 
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Iccl  by  the  contact  of  different  languages,  religions,  arts, 
wid  niaiinera.  Material  civilizatiuD,  it  is  tnio,  does  not 
commeaca  on  the  sea-shorv,  l>ul  in  river  lutiMvAlx.  TLo 
arte  of  life  wore •iuventwl  in  llio  valleys  of  llie  Indii^ 
and  Gun^pat.  of  the  Yelhiw  mid  Blue  Itivere  of  <!hina,  of 
tho  Kuphmkis  »nd  the  Nile.  Hut  the  I'lKEiiician  nuvi^ia- 
tora  ill  tJie  Mediterranean  brought  to  tlm  xhores  of  Oriiuctf 
ihe  knowledge  of  llie  arta  of  li^pt,  the  ni(uuU"iu;ture9 
of  Tyre,  and  the  products  of  India  and  Afrii-a.  Every 
part  of  the  coiwt  of  Gnioce  is  indented  with  liays  and 
iittrboR.  Tli«  Mfdili-rmneiin,  largi?  enough  to  8e]>anito 
tilt;  iiatioiLt  on  it«  nhnres,  and  ao  permit  independent  uitd 
distinct  e\'olution  of  character,  is  not  so  hir^  im  to  diviilii 
tliem.  (>>aating  vessels,  ninniii^  within  si^ht  of  land, 
could  eibsily  traverse  its  shorts.  All  thia  tempted  to 
navi^aliou,  ami  »i>  tlie  (Iriwks  learned  to  be  a  ince  of 
gailoi-s.  What  the  .ihore  line  of  Europe  was  to  that  of 
tiio  other  oontinontA,  that  the  shore  line  of  GnecQ 
was  to  the  rest  of  Kumpe.  Only  lonj;  after,  in  tlm  B«U- 
tic,  the  Northern  Mediterranean,  did  a  siinilur  lund-lockod 
sea  create  a  simiUr  love  of  navigation  tuuoiig  the  Huaii- 
diuavianx.* 

Anoliier  feature  iu  th«  physical  gco>^phy  of  Greece 
must  be  noticed  a»  having  an  eftcct  on  tho  psychical  con- 
dition of  ita  inhabitants.  Mountains  inlen^'cted  every 
part,  dividing  its  tribes  from  each  other.  In  ntinierona 
valleys,  separated  by  these  mountain  walls,  each  ctan, 
left  to  it.*elf,  formod  a  sjn'uitil  character  of  its  ovrn.  Tlie 
great  cliain  of  I'indns  with  its  toauy  branches,  tho  lofty 
litres  of  tlie  FeloponnoswH,  allowed  the  people  of  Tlie.'*- 
saly,  BfEOtia,  Attica.  I'hocis,  I/wria,  Aigoli-i.  Arcadia, 
liicouia,  to  attain  those  individual  traits  which  distin- 
guish tlicni  durii^^  all  the  courae  of  Greek  bistoty. 

•  Mr.  Oroti(Vol,  II.  p.  Ti2,  Anii-ri.'JUinliliriii)  wfcmtoStrebo'sTMiiiA 
on  tho  RTPttt  mwriniirji  of  Kuni[>H  iivnr  Ata  mid  .Mrirn  in  rrguM  lo  the 
tnlcnoution  ui<l  Inlvrjiniiiitnttniu  of  th«  Unit  by  t)iv  ho.  tic  kisa  quotes 
Cicero,  who  anva  lliiit  ull  liniew  in  in  tlimr  fouloti  to  the  »»,  nnd  only 
two  or  thrw  tiitv*  Mi(ui™ti-il  from  il,  wliili-  Ihe  (.! fell  inlanili  nrini  *moiig 
thr  vavn  with  [Wir  ihihIhiiik  and  iiinlilulionfi.  Hir  uvithnl  (hnan-icnTa 
n'lijitrki'd  tlm  giiuter  iKtiviljr,  nutabiiit;,  auU  miivty  io  the  lila  of  niaii- 
tiuiH  iiuliuiiii. 
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Rnch  pliyaioal  cnnditions  as  we  have  described  are 
eniiiieiitly  favorable  to  a  frtw  and  fiill  (ifvi-luimieut  of 
nntioiial  ciiantctur.  But  litis  W(irtt  "(Ivvoliiiumnit."  so  fii- 
milmr  la  inwlurn  tlniuylil.  inijilkw  not  only  oulwanl  circnin- 
statiuM  to  educate,  but  a  apei^iiil  germ  to  be  educated. 
S'>  Idtig  aa  tlie  Iiumao  being  ia  regarded  aa  a  lump  of 
dough,  to  be  moulded  iuto  any  sliape  by  external  influ- 
ences, no  such  term  as  "  develupntent "  wns  needed.  But 
plitlusophiuul  lii8Uirtiui.i  now  iu]mit  national  cliamcU:r  to 
Iki  tlio  rosiilt  of  two  factors,  —  tho  origiiinl  ethnic  gt-nn  in 
the  race,  and  the  terrestrial  iufluencea  which  unfohl  it* 
■A  questioD,  therefore,  of  grave  moment  concerns  the 
origin  of  the  Hellenic  jwople.  ^\'hen«c  (ire  they  derived  ? 
what  are  thuir  iLffiiiities  f  and  frnm  what  region  did  they 

The  science  of  Comparative  Philology,  one  of  the  great 
triunipbH  of  modem  scholarship,  has  enabled  us  now,  for 
the  fiisl  timi',  to  answer  tliia  question.  Wliat  no  (ireek 
knew,  what  neither  Herodotus,  I'lato,  nor  Aristotle  could 
tell  us,  we  are  now  able  to  state  with  certainty.  The 
Grceli  lani^age,  both  in  its  fn^iminar  uud  its  vocabu- 
Inr)-,  l«.'.long»  U>  the  family  of  Indii-KTirnpcan  language*,  of 
which  the  Sanskrit  ia  the  elder  sister.  Out  of  e!evt?n 
tiiousand  six  hundred  and  tliirty-three  Oreek  words, 
some  two  thousand  are  foimd  to  be  Sanskrit,  and  tiirce 
tliousaixl  more  to  laJoiig  to  other  branches  of  the 
Indo- European  tongues.  Aa  the  words  common  tu  the 
Greek  and  the  Sanskrit  must  have  been  in  use  by 
both  races  before  their  aepamtion,  while  liWng  together 
in  t'entral  Asia,  we  have  a  clew  to  the  degree  of  civil- 
ization attained  by  the  Greeks  before  they  arrivvd  iu 
Eumijc.  Thu»  it  appears  tliat  they  brought  from  Asia 
a  familiarity  with  oxen  and  cows,  horses,  dog»,  swine, 
coaU,  geese  ;  that  they  could  work  in  metala ;  that  they 
Duilt  houses,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  agriculture,  especially  with  farina^x'ous  grains ;  they 
osed   salt ;  tJicj  had   houtd  propelled   by  uars,  but  not 


*  Mr.  Rnchic  ia  MmiMt  the  onlj  nwlced  OMiitiaa.    He  nonhcrD  rao* 
<ip)i:tci  tliD  doctriiu  of  raoa. 
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salla ;  Uiey  divided  the  year  by  mooos,  and  bad  a  decimal 
notation.* 

Tlio  GrucliB,  as  a  race,  came  from  An*  later  Lhnn  the 
Latin  niccs.  Tlicy  ln-Iimgnd  to  that  powerful  Indo- 
Eurfjj>i"-aii  race,  to  which  Kumpe  owes  il«  civilization,  and 
whoso  chief  branches  are  the  Hindoo!),  the  Fersiani),  the 
Greeks,  tbe  Latins,  the  Kelts,  tlie  Teutonic  tribes,  and  the 
Slavi.  The  urigiiial  site  of  the  race  was.  as  we  liavc  seen 
in  our  ohu]'t«r  ou  Bmhinaiiistn,  iii  liuctrin;  and  the 
mrlit^t  diviitioiiof  tim  [m.-D]'1o  could  not  have  been  later 
tlian  three  thousand  or  four  thou^ind  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  When  tlio  Hellenic  branch  entered  Europe 
we  liave  now  no  means  of  saying.  It  was  so  long  anterior 
to  Greek  histor}'  that  all  knowledge  of  the  time  was  lost, 
and  only  the  fainlt^'St  Iniditions  of  an  Asiatic  ongin  of 
tlieir  nation  ore  to,!*  fomid  in  Greek  writers. 

The  Hellenic  tribes,  at  the  beninning  of  the  seventh 
conlurj'  l>efore  ('Iiri»t,  wi^redividiMl  into  four  groups,  —  the 
Achaians,  .'t>>liana,  Dorians,  and  lonlans,-^  with  outlying 
tribes  more  or  less  akin.  But  this  Hellenic  people  bad 
been  pmcodcd  in  Gn-cce  by  another  mue  known  as  Pelaa- 
gians.  It  is  so  difTicult  to  say  who  these  were,  that  Mr. 
Grotc,  in  deii{)Mir,  pronouncos  tlicm  utiknowaMe,  and  r«lin> 
quishes  the  problem,  ^me  facts  couceniing  them  mav, 
however,  lie  considered  ns  established.  Tlieir  existence  in 
Greece  is  pronounced  by  Thirwall  to  W  "the  first  nn- 

?uesti(Hiable  faet  in  Greek  hislor\'."  Ilumer  epeuks  (Iliad, 
I.  681)  of  -Pela»Ki«n  Ary^w."  and  of  -  speer-skilled 
Pelasgians,"  "  noble  Pelosgiana,"  "  Pela.<igians  inhabiting 
fertile  T.uris8a"(II.  840;  X.429).     Herodotus  frequently 

*  Th«  oi  it.  in  Sanskrit  fo  or  fain,  tn  Litin  &««,  in  C,nr\  fiim. 

The  hoiH  ii^  in  Saiukrit  afia,  in  Zeml  aqm,  in  Gmk  Ifiwi,  in  Luln 

The  ihoep  K  in  Suiskrit  mwit.  in  Latin  era,  in  Gn«k  A. 

Ths  ooow  in,  ia  Swukrit  Aaua.  in  l.atin  sucr,  in  Old  Oennui  fan^ 
iMOfWk  rt'. 

Houn  u^  in  Sauinkrit  ibima,  in  l^tin  dorrms.  <n  niwk  tb^M.  Dooi  !«, 
ia  8*Mklit<Mr  or  i<u<lr<i.  in  ('';>'i'k  Oi'ipa,  in  \i'iy\i 'Lrrat, 

Boat  nr  alitp  bt,  in  Sunakrit  n'lili,  in  Ijilin  n/ini,  in  Onvk  nJK.  Ou 
IA.  in  8AJiHkrit  ktWrnm,  in  (^.ii'r-k  ^,HT^t,  in  Ijtlin  nrv^HA. 

TIiv  tir^ks  <li<'tinKi>i>li>'il  tlii'iiiwlvtw  Irum  UiD  Bailsiiuu  M  ft  gniii* 
Hting  net.     Barb*nui«  &{«  irorut. 
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speaks  of  the  Peksgiaiu.  He  says  ihat  the  Dorians  v.-ere 
a  llotlonic  uHtion,  tliv  Ionian.'*  were  I'elaagic ;  lie  does  not 
profess  to  know  what  language  the  Pelasgians  used,  but 
says  that  tliii»e  who  iu  his  time  inhabited  Crestona, 
Flacia,  and  other  reigions,  spuke  a  barbarous  Lm^u«g«, 
and  that  the  people  of  Attica  were  formerly  I'elasgic. 
He  mentions  the  Pelasgians  as  remaining  to  hia  lime 
in  Arcadia,  after  the  Dorians  had  expelled  tliom  from  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesus;  says  that  the  Samothntciuns 
adopted  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabiri  from  the  Pehisgians  ; 
that  the  Pelasgiana  sacriBccd  viclinia  to  unknown  gtHts  at 
Dodona,  and  asked  that  oracle  advice  about  what  names 
they  should  K'^'e  their  gods.  Tiiese  names,  taken  from 
Egypt,  tlic  Grecians  received  from  them.  Hellas  was  for- 
merly called  Pelaagia.  The  Athenians  expelled  the  Pulas- 
eians  from  Attioa  (whetlier  justly  or  uiyuatly,  Humdntus 
does  not  undertake  to  say),  where  they  were  livinjj  under 
Mount  Hyuiettus;  whercuiwu  the  Pelasgians  of  Lenmoa, 
iu  revenue,  carried  olf  a  number  of  Atbenian  women,  and 
afterward  murdered  tlicm ;  as  an  expiation  of  which  crime 
they  were  finally  commanded  by  the  omcle  at  I>elphi  to 
surrender  that  island  to  Mihiades  and  the  Athenians. 
Herodotus  repeatedly  informs  us  that  nearly  the  whole 
Ionian  race  wens  formerly  called  Pelasgians.* 

From  all  t.lus  it  ap|H.-urs  that  the  Pelas^^ians  were  Uie 
aucient  occupants  of  nearly  all  Grecw;  that  they  were 
probably  of  tlie  same  stock  as  their  HcUeuiu  suecessore, 
but  of  another  branch ;  that  their  langua^'u  was  some- 
what diflorent,  and  contained  words  of  barlwiric  (that  is 
Phixniciau  or  E^JTitiaji)  origin,  but  not  so  different  as  to 
remain  distinct  aflvr  the  conquest.  From  the  Pelasgian 
names  which  remain,  it  is  hij^hly  probable  that  this  {wupic 
was  of  the  same  family  with  the  old  Italians.-f-  Timy  must 
have  constituted  the  main  stem  of  the  Greek  jwople. 
The  louians  of  Attica,  tbe  most  brilliant  portion  of  the 
Grecka,  were  of  Pelaagic  origin.     It  may  he  therefore  aa- 

•  Herod..  I.  R  S7.  148 ;  II.  Bl,  171  ;   IV.  115 !   V.  38  ;  VI,  137  ; 

VII.  n :  vin.  u.  7s. 

I  Maurf,  Hiiilain  det  JlcWgimiK  <ln  h  Ork«  AnU<)u<>,  Ch»y.  \.  p.  S. 
Ih  laeMiom  uvfrnl  Piibujilc  wordi  wbicb  ihmiu  to  be  IdouticaJ  vrilU  old 
lullui  or  £tnuuui  oaiutA, 
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suiiivd,  witliout  miicli  impiohaliility,  that  while  tlie  Dorian 
«It>iiii.:nt  gave  tlie  ttalion  ite  steenuUi  and  vital  l'orc«, 
the  relattgic  was  the  source  of  its  intellect\ial  activity 
and  success  in  litemtunj  and  ait.  Otlfrivd  Miillcr  ro- 
niarks  tliat  "  Uioni  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  tliv  UDcient 
religions  of  Grwoce  owetl  tlieir  origin  to  tliis  mux.  The 
Zcu»  and  HiAnfi  of  IJodona,  Zeus  and  H6re  of  Ai^os, 
H(-plia^Ui!t  and  Ath^n@  of  Athens,  D^tnet^r  and  Cora  of 
Kleuais,  Hernit-a  and  Artemis  of  Arcadia,  together  with 
Cadmus  and  tlie  Cabin  of  Thube«,  cunuol  properly  be 
referred  to  any  otht-r  i>ri{;iii."  • 

Wekkcr'^  llimk.*  that  the  ethnological  oonc«])tioiis  of 
^8<:h)'luEt,  in  his  "  SuppliaiiLs"  are  invaUiahU-  helps  in  the 
study  of  the  I'elaf^c  relations  to  the  (ireeks.  'I1ie  poet 
makes  Pelasg^s  the  king  of  Argos,  and  represents  him  as 
ruling,'  over  the  largest  i>art  of  Clrcocc  His  subjects  ha 
calls  Greeks,  and  they  vote  in  public  assciubLy  by  holding 
up  thuir  htind»,  »o  distin^u tailing  tbeni  fiiiin  tim  Poriaiis, 
among  whom  no  such  <ii;niocmoy  prevnilrd.  J  Ho  pro- 
tects the  sup|i]iaul  women  at^-aiust  their  l-^jitian  itcraocu- 
tots,  who  claiinod  tbctn  as  i'ugitivea  from  slavery.  The 
character  assigiiml  by  /Kschylus  to  this  representative  of 
tJie  Pela^an  race  is  that  of  a  just,  wise,  and  religious 
king,  who  judged  that  it  was  beat  to  obey  God,  even  at 
tlie  risk  of  displeasing  man- 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  from  the  earlieBt  times  there 
were  in  Greece  two  distinct  elements,  either  two  different 
races  or  two  very  distinct  branches  of  a  common  race. 
First  known  as  Peks^ans  and  Ilelienes,  they  nflerwanls 
took  form  as  the  Ionian  and  Dorian  pvoplc^^  And  it  is 
eviilent  al^ii  that  the  Grwk  oh.inKUi.T,  *o  Mining  yet  so 
lifl.xible,  BO  mighty  to  acl  and  so  open  to  receive,  with  its 
Bteni  virtues  and  its  tender  sensibilities,  was  the  result  of 
the  mingling  of  these  antagonist  tendenciea  Two  conti- 
nents may  have  met  in  Greece,  if  to  the  genius  of  th«t 
wondiMfui  people  Asia  lent  her  intellect  nod  Africa  hei 
fire.    It  was  the  tuurriagc  of  soul  and  body,  of  nature  and 

■  MiilliT.  Porimn,  IntRHluflJon.  I  10. 

+  flficfliiiclii.'  llotlirlohra,  F.iliU'ilnna  (  8, 
;  See  Utlllcr,  Dorlaoi. 
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spirit,  of  abstract  speculation  an'l  passionat*  intoreat  in 
lliia  life  Darkness  rests  on  the  jwrJoil  wticii  this  national 
lil'u  »us  being  crciitwl;  lliu  Givclu  lliciiiaclvea  have  pre- 
aerved  no  tDCwnl  of  it 

That  some  powerful  influence  from  Egypt  was  acting 
on  Greece  during  this  forming  period,  and  conlribnting 
its  sliare  to  the  (jreat  result,  there  cuu  lianlly  hv  a.  (lues- 
tiim.  All  the  k-genda  and  traditions  hint  at  such  a  r*- 
Itttinn,  ami  If  tliis  wttrc  othi-i-wise,  we  ini)j;ht  Ije  sure  that 
it  must  have  exUt*-d.  Kyy]>t  was  in  all  her  power  and 
splendor  wlien  Greece  was  being  settled  by  tbo  Aryans 
from  Asin.  They  were  only  a,  few  hundred  luilcs  iijiart, 
and  Uiu  nhips  of  rha-niciu  wore  coutinuully  nailing  to 
and  fro  between  Uieni. 

The  teatimony  of  (!reek  writers  to  the  early  influence 
of  Egj-pt  on  their  country  and  its  religion  is  very  full. 
C'reuzer*  says  that  the  Greek  writers  differed  in  regnrtl  to 
tlic  connection  of  Attie  and  Egj'ptian  culture,  only  m  to 
How  it  was,  nut  as  tu  Whether  it  was.  IlcrodutuK  ^ys 
distinctly  and  positively -f-  Unit  most  of  the  names  of  the 
Greek  gods  came  from  >4ypl.  except  some  whase  names 
came  from  tlie  FehutgiaiiH.  The  Pelaitgians  lliemselveti, 
lie  odds,  gave  these  ^4,■yptian  names  to  tlie  unnamed 
powers  of  nature  whom  they  before  ignoranlly  wor- 
is1ii|>[>cd,  being  directed  by  tbo  oracle  at  rioduiia  so  to  do. 
By  "  name  "  hert-,  Herodotus  plainly  intends  more  tlian  a 
mere  appellation.  He  includes  also  something  of  the 
pereonality  and  clmmct^.r.  J  Before  they  were  imiwrsonnl 
beings,  powers  of  nature ;  aUerwarfs,  under  liirfjilian 
intiuence,  they  became  |wrsons.  He  particuliirly  insists 
i>n  lisn'ing  heard  tliis  from  the  priestesses  of  Dndona, 
who  also  told  him  a  atoiy  of  the  bliick  pigeon  from  I'lfO'pt, 
who  first  dirit^tod  the  oracle  to  be  twtablished,  which  he 
interjm-t.^1,  according  to  what  he  luid  lieard  in  Egypt,  to 
be  a  hlack  I-^gyptian  woman.     He  adds  that  tJic  Greeks 

*  Svinbnhk  iiixl  Mytliiilivi".  'Hi.  III..  Heft  I,  chap.  C  |  1. 

t  H.-rxl.  II.   SOriwv, 

t  Aiiioii^  tW  wiiviFiits  t^vitia  uflfn  hiul  lliin  form.     It,  ikiiotiul  jta- 
t^iinlity.    I'lie  niMuiug.  lliprpforr,  of  Hrnwldtiiii  tt  tliot  lliF  Kf^itiang 
tiiuj(li[  tliii  (irrrki  to  girf  tlu^Ir  driUi-*  proiT  unuiva,  iuiilaHi  uT  uvuuuua 
•.■uiiva.     A  i>n>[H-r  nmne  ii  tbc  ugn  of  [Knuonlily. 
IS- 
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nweivfid,  not  only  their  omoles,  liiit  their  puhlic  proces- 
sions, festiva].**,  nnd  solemn  prayers  from  the  Egyptians. 
M.  Mauiy  admits  the  influence  of  %ypt  on  the  worship 
and  ceremonies  of  Greece,  and  thinks  it  luldutl  to  their 
Tolifpon  a  more  serious  tone  and  a  sentiment  of  vcueru> 
tion  for  the  gods,  which  werv  vminuntly  heneticial.  He 
dioubts  the  story  of  Herodotus  concerning  tlie  di^rivation 
of  gods  from  I^pt,  giving  as  a  sufficient  proof  ttie  fact 
tliat  Homer's  knowledge  of  Egyptian  geography  wa« 
very  imperfect"  But  teligioua  influences  and  gec^jmph- 
ical  kiiowhnl^e  are  very  different  tilings.  Because  the 
medid'vitl  C'liristiaii  writers  hud  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  I'alesLiiii^,  it  docs  not  follow  that  tlieir  Cliristianity 
was  not  influenced  in  its  aonree  hy  Judaism.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  gods  from  l^pt,  on 
account  of  the  names  on  the  monuments  being  diSereDt 
from  thosB  of  the  Hellenic  deities,  is  sufficiently  answered 
by  Creuzer,  who  shows  that  the  Greek*  traiialftted  the 
Efiyptifin  wonl  into  an  wiuivnlciit  in  their  own  language. 
Orpliio  idotis  mmo  fn>ni  Kgypt  into  Greece,  through  the 
colonies  in  Thrace  and  Samothrace.'f  The  atory  of  the 
Argivo  colony  from  Egypt,  with  their  leader  Danaiu, 
connects  some  Egyptian  immigration  with  tlie  old  Pe- 
lasgic  ruler  of  that  city,  the  walls  of  whicli  contained  Pelas- 

?itt  masonry.  Tlie  legends  concerning  CfCrofw,  lo,  and 
/dex,  as  leading  euhitiies  futm  t^ypt  to  Atlicns  and 
MegEra,  are  too  douhtfiil  to  a>M  much  to  our  atjrunient. 
The  iniluence  of  t^gypt  on  Greek  religion  in  later  times 
is  oniveisally  admitted.  I 


§  2.  Idea,  and  Gentral  CltartKltT  ofGrtek  lUli^um. 

Tlie  iilea  of  Greek  religion,  which  specially  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  otliera,  is  the  huuum  chjiractcr  of  it« 
^ods.  The  gods  of  (ireece  are  nK>n  and  women,  ideal- 
iccd  men  and  women,  men  and  women  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  still  intensely  human.     The  gods  of  India,  as  they 

*  Maury.  Ri-tlt[ian«  tU  In  Griiw,  III.  SSS. 

t  Dim),  siii..  t.  n  ee. 

:  Oerimnj,  Uricdiiicho  Mytholt^  J  SO,  Tel.  I. 
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appear  in  the  Sacred  Rooks,  are  ^iist  abstractions ;  and  as 
they  apjiear  in  sculpture,  hideotia  and  gmt<>(ique  idols. 
The  poda  of  ttopt  aeem  to  pass  away  into  mere  3)iiibo]g 
and  intcUectuif  gcnenilizations.  But  the  Rods  of  Greece 
are  pLTSous,  warm  with  life,  radiant  with  beauty,  having; 
their  human  a*iv futures,  wnrs,  loves.  Tho  symbolical 
moaning  of  each  god  disapi)ears  in  his  persntiiil  cbanicler. 

Tiiese  beings  do  not  keep  to  their  own  particular  Bphere 
nor  coDiine  themselves  to  their  special  parts,  but,  like 
men  and  women,  ha\'e  many  diJHerent  interests  and 
occupations.  If  wo  suppose  n  numlicr  of  human  Iwin^pi, 
young  and  healthy  and  iwrfectly  organized,  to  be  gifted 
with  an  immortal  life  and  miraculous  endowments  of 
strength,  wisdom,  and  beauty,  we  shall  have  the  gods  of 
Olympus. 

Greek  religion  ditfurs  from  Brahmanism  in  this,  that  its 
gods  are  not  ubstnict  spirit,  but  human  beings.  It  dilfers 
also  from  BLiddhism,  the  god  in  which  is  also  a  man,  in 
this,  that  the  gods  of  Greece  Are  far  less  moT«l  than 
Buddha,  but  far  more  interesting.  Tliey  are  not  trying 
to  save  their  souls,  they  are  by  no  means  ascetic,  they 
have  no  intention  of  nuiking  progress  through  the  uni- 
verse  by  obeying  the  laws  of  nature,  but  thev  are  bent  on 
having  a  good  tim&  Fighting,  feasting,  and  making  love 
are  tlteir  usual  occupations.  If  they  can  be  considered  as 
governing  the  world,  it  is  in  a  very  loose  way  and  on  a 
very  irregular  system.  They  interfere' with  human  aflairs 
from  time  to  lime,  but  merely  from  whim  or  from  passion. 
With  the  common  relations  of  life  they  have  little  to  do. 
They  announce  no  moral  law,  and  neither  by  precept  nor 
example  undertake  to  guide  men's  consciences. 

The  Greek  religion  differs  from  many  other  religions 
also  in  having  no  one  great  founder  or  restorer,  in  having 
no  sacred  books  and  no  pritv^tly  caste.  It  was  not  e^tab- 
lisiied  by  the  labors  of  a  Zoroaster.  Gautama.  Confucius, 
or  Molmmmed-  It  has  no  A\i!sLft.  no  Voil'is,  no  Ko- 
ran. Kvery  religion  which  we  have  thus  far  considered 
has  its  sacred  Ixytks,  but  that  of  Greece  has  none,  im- 
less  we  Accept  the  works  of  Homer  and  llesiod  as  its 
Bibla     Slill  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  of  its  having  no 
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prieatly  caste.  Brahnianiam  and  Egypt  have  an  Iicredi- 
tary  (wiestliood ;  ami  iu  all  other  religions,  ihuti^li  tlw 
|irk-iitfauo<t  might  not  be  hereditary,  it  always  (instituted 
A  (liMtiricl  cukUs.  But  in  Gn.-(M«  kings  ana  geiienJfl  and 
ODQinjou  people  offer  sacriGces  and  pniy^re,  n.^  well  as  the 
priests,  l^esta  ol>buned  their  ofHce,  not  hy  iuheritaiice, 
but  by  appointment  or  election;  aud  they  were  often 
cliosen  for  a  limited  time. 

Another  pectdiarity  of  the  Greek  religion  was  that  it« 
(•lids  w<-n*  not  nmniffjttation.-;  of  a  supreme  spirit,  but  were 
natural  ;trowth.'L  Tliey  did  not  come  down  from  above, 
hut  came  up  from  !)e]ow.  They  did  not  emanate,  they 
wvre  evolved.  The  Greek  Pantheon  is  a  gmduol  and 
steady  duvclupmeul  of  the  Datiuunl  mind.  Aiid  it  is  still 
more  i-emarkable  that  it  lnw  three  distinct  sources,- — the 
(XKtts,  the  artists,  an<l  the  philosojiheis.  Jupiter,  or  Zeiia 
m  Homer,  is  ollencet  a  man  of  immense  strength,  so  stroi^ 
that  if  lie  has  hold  of  one  end  of  a  eliain  and  all  the  gods 
hold  the  other,  with  the  earth  fastened  to  it  beside,  he 
will  he  able  to  move  tliem  all  l"ar  more  grand  is  the 
conception  of  Jupiter  as  it  camo  from  the  cliisel  of  Phidi- 
as, of  which  (Juiiililian  says  thut  it  oilded  n  new  religious 
sentiment  to  tbe  ndigion  of  Greece.  Tlien  atnie  Ihe  phi> 
losophera  and  gave  an  entirely  difftreiit  and  higher  view 
of  the  gods.  .Jupiter  becomes  with  them  l!ie  Supreme 
Being,  father  of  gods  ami  of  men,  onmipotent  and  omni- 
present 

One  sinking  conse<]ui'ncc  of  the  absenc*  of  sacred 
bo()ks.  of  a  siu'red  jirii'-ftliuod,  and  an  inspired  foun<ier  of 
tlitir  religion,  wa.t  ibe  extreme  freedom  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. The  religion  of  Hellas  was  hardly  a  restraint 
either  to  the  mind  or  to  the  conscienca  It  allowed  the 
Groisks  to  think  wliiit  they  would  and  to  do  what  they 
choMi?.  Tlivy  niatlu  their  gods  to  suit  thenisulves,  and 
reganted  them  rather  ns  companions  than  as  objects  of 
reverence.  Tlie  gods  lived  close  to  them  on  Olympus,  & 
precipitous  and  anow-capped  range  full  of  vast  clifis, 
due)>  k1«us,  and  extensive  forests,  less  than  ten  thousand 
feet  in  height,  though  covered  with  snow  on  the  t«p 
even  in  the  middle  of  July. 
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Aeconling  to  tlie  Jcwigli  relij^oii,  man  was  made  in  the 
im<i^  fif  (!od  ;  but  according  to  the  Gi*ek  reliyifin  tlie 
gods  were  niadfl  in  the  imagB  of  men.  lieraalitua  says, 
"  Men  are  mortal  goda,  and  the  gods  immortal  men."  The 
Greek  fancied  tlie  ■;ik1»  to  Ik>  dose  to  hint  uu  the  summit 
of  thu  niiiuntititi  which  he  siiw  aitioiiy  tlie  oloudi*,  «fi<tn 
miii^diiig  ill  di.s^^iiise  with  mankind ;  a  race  of  stronger 
aiid  brightiir  (Jreeks,  but  not  verj-  much  wiser  or  better. 
All  their  own  tentlt>ncies  they  beheld  reflected  in  their 
deities.  Tliey  projected  thcuisulviut  upon  thu  heavens, 
Mid  saw-  with  pleasure  a  mco  of  divine  Greeks  in  the 
skic*  above,  corre.tponding  witli  the  Greeks'  IkiIow.  A 
delicinufi  ridi^on  ;  without  austerity,  aaceticisra,  or  terror; 
a  relijiion  tilled  with  forms  of  l>eauty  and  iiobleiieas.  kin- 
dred to  their  own  ;  with  ftoda  who  wore  capricious  indeed, 
but  never  stern,  and  seldom  jcidinii*  or  vnry  cruel.  It 
was  a  hcavoD  so  near  al  luiud,  that  their  own  lierota  had 
climbed  iiito  it,  and  become  demi^od^.  It  was  a  heaven 
peojiled  with  such  a  variety  of  noble  forms,  that  they 
ooulil  clioose  among  them  tlie  protector  wlioni  they  liked 
beat,  and  possibly  themaelves  be  stdectod  as  favorites 
by  some  ■guardian  deity. /I'he  fortunate  hunter, of  a  moon- 
light  ni^^lil^  niit;ht  even  bchoM  thu  ^iiiccful  figure  of  Di.ana 
flm>liiiig  through  the  wchIs  in  pursuit  of  f^atue,  aud  the 
happy  itihabitaiil  of  (Cyprus  come  suddenly  on  the  fair 
form  of  Venus  reating  in  a  laurel-grove.  Tlie  Dryads 
could  be  seen  {{'luicinf;  among  the  trees,  the  Oroada  heard 
shoaling  on  the  mountains,  and  the  Naiads  found  asleep 
by  tlie  side  of  tlieii'  streams.  /  If  thr  Greek  chose,  he 
could  take  his  gods  from  the  poet*;  if  be  likeil  it  belter, 
he  could  find  them  among  the  artists ;  or  if  neither  of 
thess  suited  kim,  he  might  go  to  the  philosophers  for  hia 
deities. 

Tlie  Greek  religion,  therefore,  did  not  guide  or  restrain, 
it  only  stimulated.  The  Grvek,  by  interconi'se  with 
Qr«ek  gods,  became  more  a  Greek  than  ever.  Kvery  Hel- 
lenic feeling  and  tendenny  was  personified  and  took  a 
divine  form ;  which  divine  form  reacted  on  the  tendency 
to  develop  it  still  further.  All  this  contributed  unques- 
tionably to  that  wonderful  pheaomoaoii,  Greek  develop- 
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ment  'Kowhera  on  the  earth,  Ix^fure  or  since,  has  the 
huiniin  bi-ing  been  fduaiUsi  into  siicii  ii  woiiik-rful  [jorfcc- 
tioD,  suck  Ml  entiro  unl  total  itnfoMin^;  of  iLsttlf,  iw  in 
Greece.  There,  every  human  t<'ndeiicy  and  faculty  of 
aoul  and  body  opened  in  symmetrical  proportion.  That 
small  country,  so  inaigniticaut  on  the  toap  of  Europe,  ao 
invisible  on  tlie  map  of  the  world,  carried  U>  perfection  in 
a  few  short  centunc*  cvory  hnnian  art.  KverA'lhiiij;  in 
Greece  it  art ;  because  everything  is  lininheil,  done  per- 
fectly well.  In  Uiat  garden  of  the  world  ript:ned  the 
masterpieces  of  epic,  tragic,  comic,  lyric,  didactic  poetry ; 
the  masterpieces  in  eveiy  school  of  philosophic  investi^^ 
lion ;  the  masterpieces  of  historj-.  of  orator)',  of  mathe- 
matics ;  the  masterpiocos  of  architecture,  sculptuiv,  and 
puinliuj;.  Greece  developed  every  form  of  human  gov- 
eriirnetit,  and  in  Greece  wei'e  fought  and  won  the  great 
battles  of  the  world.  Jiefore  Greece,  everj'thiug  ia 
human  literature  and  art  was  a  rude  and  imperfect  at- 
tempt ;  since  Greece,  everything  has  been  a  rude  and 
imperfect  imitation. 


J  3.  The  Godt  of  Qrtect  he/ore  Homtr. 

TIio  Theogony  of  Hesind,  or  Book  of  ftenasia  of  the 

Bck  gods,  sivca  lis  the  history  of  three  generations  of 

jties.     Fii»t  conic  iha  Uranids ;  secondly,  the  Titans ; 

nd  Uiirdly,  the  gtHls  of  Olympus.     Beginning  as  pow«n 

of  nature,  they  end  a.i  persons." 

The  substance  of  Hesio<t's  charming  account  of  these 
three  groups  of  gods  >e  as  follows :  — 

Firet  of  all  things  was  CImoa.  Next  wm  broad-bos- 
omed l-^rlh,  or  Gftiii.  Tlieu  Wiis  Tart<iru8,  dark  and  dim, 
below  the  eartli.  Next  ajiiMiiii'S  Knis,  or  I/ivc.  most  b«ui- 
tiful  among  the  tmmortaU.  From  Ohaoi*  came  Ku^biis 
and  black  Night,  and  tlien  sprang  forth  Ktlier  and  Day, 

•  Mr.  OroW  [KiKUiry  of  flr(»>e*,  P»rt  1.  t'liij',  I.)  mnintiiini  ilmt 
lltavRii,  NiRlit,  Kli'r|i.  Riiil  Jln-aiii  "ttn  PiTnoni.  ju«l  ■■  much  m  Zoii» 
and  AihiIIii."  I  euiir'-it  th*t  I  cdii  hardly  iinJi-riUnil  hUmi'nning.  The 
finit  havii  iii<ithi<r  t«iwiiJiti  qunliticc.  pcnaiiiil  Ufr.  |iriiuiial  hiilory,  nor 
prnwiiKl  ri^rionce  ;  tlisy  tppotr  only  u  vut  ftUlractitriu^  uid  m  di^i- 
iicor  igiuii. 
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children  of  Erebus  and  Night.  Then  Earth  brought  forth 
the  atany  Heaven,  Urauos,  like  to  herself  in  sise,  that  he 
mi^ht  ulicltcr  licr  uround.  Gaia,  or  Earth,  uIho  bore  the 
muiinluiiis,  mid  I'ontiis  or  tlic  barren  Sen. 

Tlii-ii  tiiii.1  internmrriiid  willi  Uniiios.  and  produced  the 
Titans  and  Titanides,  namely.  Uftran.  Kn-os,  Kritw,  Hype- 
rion, lapetiis,  Thuia  and  liliea,  Tlieniii*,  Miiimioitynfi, 
I'hcebe  with  golden  coronet,  and  lovely  Thetliya.  lustly 
camu  Kronoa,  or  Timo  ;  wilii  tlie  Cyciopee  and  tlie  hun- 
drod-huiuiud  giants.  All  thi^so  children  were  hid  in  the 
earth  by  Uraiioa,  who  dieadfd  tlicni,  till  Viy  »  contri- 
vance of  (Jaia  and  Kronos,  Uraiios  was  di^'throne<l,  and 
the  first  ^e  of  the  gods  was  terminated  by  the  birtli  from 
the  sea  of  the  last  and  sweetest  of  the  children  of  the 
Ueaven,  Aphrodite,  or  Immortal  Beauty, —  the  only  one 
of  this  second  generation  who  continued  to  rci^n  on  Olym- 
pus ;  an  awful,  beauteous  i^oddcss,  says  Hesitid.  buuoath 
whose  delicate  feet  the  verdure  throve  nrouiid,  l>om  in 
wavc-waslied  Cyprus,  but  tloatiiiK  imttt  divine  Cythere. 
Her  Eros  accompanied,  and  fair  Desii'e  followed. 

Thus  was  completed  the  second  generation  of  gods,  the 
children  of  Heaven  and  Karth,  called  Titans.  Tneae  had 
many  children.  The  children  of  Ocean  and  Tothys  were 
the  nytnpha  of  Ocean.  HyjitTion  and  TlicJa  hod,  as  chil- 
dren, Hehos.  Selene  and  }■%».  or  Sun,  Moiui,  and  Dawn. 
Ka-os  and  I'lm-bf  bad  I-^tA  and  Astoria.  One  of  tlie  chil- 
dren of  Krios  was  Pallas;  those  of  lapetus  were  I'rome- 
theii!!,  Epimt^tbeus,  and  Atlas.  Kronus  married  his  sister 
Khea,  and  their  children  were  Hestia,  lliiiit'liTatid  Hcr4; 
Had^s,  Poeeidoii,  and  Zeus,  —  ujl,  exaayt  Hadt-s  or  Pluto, 
bclonginf;  to  the  Hubsefjucnt  Olympian  deities. 

The  Olympian  god.s,  with  their  couains  of  the  same 
ceneration,  liave  grown  into  pei'sons,  ceasing  to  W  abstract 
ideaii,  or  powers  of  nature.  Five  were  the  children  of 
Kronos,  namely,  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Heril,  Hestia,  and  Demfi- 
t£r;  six  were  children  of  Zeus,  Apollo  and  Artciuia, 
HepliH^tos  and  Ar^s.  Uennes  and  Atht-n£.  The  twelfth 
of  the  Olympian  gronp,  Aphrtjdit*,  Itelongod  to  the 
second  generation,  being  daughter  of  Urnnos  and  of  the 
Ocean.  Iteautv,  divine  child  of  Sky  and  Sea,  was  con- 
ceived of  aa  older  tlian  Power. 
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Thcso  are  t!tc  three  successive  fnviups  of  <leitiea ;  the 
seooiiil  !>;  lip]  linn  till*;  tlic  tinity  the  third  uispliiL'iti};  the  sec- 
oiul.  The  wirlicr  gutLi  we  niusl  nvuds  cuu^iilcr.  not  aa 
persons,  Imt  as  powura  of  nature,  not  y«t  luimuiiizwl,* 
The  last,  seated  on  Olyinpu.t,  are  "  fair  humanitieft." 

But  Qovr,  it  is  lemarkttble  that  tliere  must  have  been, 
in  point  of  feet,  three  atagfis  of  reli^^oiis  development, 
and  tUnM  sucoeasiw  ovtual  thoolo^itii  iu  (iivoov,  eorre- 
spotiiiiiij;  Very  nearly  to  these  tliruo  it^udury  ^ji^uuntlious 
of  gotU. 

Wlieii  the  ancealors  of  the  Hellenic  race  oaroe  from 
Asia,  they  must  have  bronchi  with  them  a  nature-wor- 
ship, akin  to  that  which  &ubseiiueuUy  appeared  in  India 
in  the  earliest  hyuiiui  of  thu  Veda*.  Coinpatmtivc  Plii- 
lolojgr,  ft*  wo  Iiave  before  »een,  has  established  the  nile, 
Utat  whatever  words  are  common  to  all  the  seven  Indo- 
EuiDpenn  families  must  hnve  been  used  in  Central  ^Vaia 
before  their  dispersion.  From  this  rule  Pictetf  lias  in- 
femni  that  the  on)^iial  Aryan  triho^  all  wora)ii)>ped  the 
Ucavcn,  the  Earth,  Sun,  Fire,  Water,  and  Wind.  Tlie 
aiK«8lor«  of  the  Greeks  must  have  brought  with  thvm 
into  Hella.1  tlie  worslii])  of  some  of  these  elemnntaiy  dc- 
ities.  And  we  find  at  least  two  of  them.  Heaven  and 
Earth,  represented  in  llesi.xl'a  first  class  of  Uie  oldest  dei- 
ties. Water  is  there  in  the  form  of  Tontus,  the  Sea,  and 
the  other  Uninids  ha\'c  the  seme  elemcnlAry  clmmcter. 

Tlic  oldest  hymns  in  the  Vcdas  tuark  the  second  devel- 
opment of  the  Aryan  deities  in  India.  Tlie  chief  gods 
of  this  period  are  Indra,  Vanina,  Agni,  Savitri,  Soma. 
Indra  is  the  god  of  the  air,  directing  the  storm,  the  light- 
ning, the  clouds,  thu  rain ;  Voruna  is  the  a  11 -em bracing 
circle  of  the  hc»vun»,  earth,  and  Hca;  Savitri  or  Snrjii 
is  the  Sun,  King  of  Day.  also  cidled  MiLf-i;  Ayni  is 
Fire ;  and  Soma  is  tli«  sacred  fenneutod  juice  of  the  moon- 
plant,  often  indeed  the  moon  itself. 

As  iu  India,  so  in  Greece,  there  was  a  second  dcvdop- 

*  Ki'ats.  til  his  Hy^vrion.  ii  t}i«  only  TU<Hli-m  port  fhit  liu  caught 
tlu  >|nrit  of  thr  mighty  HUnia  (Inittcs  und  u  thle  Ut  njnik 

'*  In  the  largo  uttonuice  of  the  csrljr  gadt." 

f  PiotEt,  Lc»  Originn  Indo-Europitiie*. 
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ni«Rt  of  gods.  Tliey  cnrreapond  in  this,  that  the  powem 
of  nature  began,  in  both  cases,  to  assume  a  more  distinct 
]^>eTsoiiality.  Moreover,  Indni,  the  god  of  the  almos- 
])liurc,  lie  who  wiclda  the  lig)itiiiii<;,  the  thuiidvivr,  the 
god  of  stomiA  ttiid  rain,  woa  the  chief  god  in  (he  Vedic 
period.  Sa  also  in  (ireeoe,  the  chief  god  in  this  second 
period  waa  Zeua.  He  also  was  the  god  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  tliundorer,  the  wieldor  of  liglitning.  In  the  name 
"  Zeus"  i*  a  nMniuiscCDCc  of  Asia.  Literally  it  means  "  the 
god,"  and  80  was  not  at  firet  a  projjer  nnine.  Its  nuA  is 
the  Sanskrit  JMv,  meaning  "to  shine."  Hence  the  word 
J)eva,  God.  in  the  Vedic  Iljinns,  from  which  comes  Otot 
and  At*.  Aide  in  Grvck,  Deus  in  Latia  z«Dr  Uonp  in  Greek 
is  Ju]>it<!r  in  Latin,  comiiiglroni  theSan&krit/'jau9-j>tfer. 
Our  Kngh^h  words  "divine,"  "divinity,"  go  back  for  their 
origin  to  the  aame  Sanskrit  root,  I>ir.  So  marvellousljr 
do  the  wrecks  of  old  beliefs  come  drifting  down  tlie  stream 
of  time,  borne  up  in  those  frail  canoes  whicli  men  call 
words.  In  how  many  sensas.  hlcbar  and  lower,  is  it  true 
that  "  in  tiic  begiiiuiug  was  ike  Word," 

This  most  unciciit  deity,  gud  of  storms,  ruler  of  the 
atmosphere,  favorite  divinity  of  the  Arj'an  race  in  nil  its 
branches,  became  Indra  when  he  reached  India,  Jupiter 
when  he  arrived  in  Italy,  Zeua  when  in  Kpinis  he  became 
the  chief  god  of  the  I'elasgi,  and  was  worshipped  at  that 
most  ancient  oracular  t*'niplc  of  all  Greijcu,  l>cKiona.  To 
him  in  the  Iliad  (XVl.  235)  dues  Acliilk'S  pmy.  saying; 
"  0  King  Jove,  Dodonean,  I'elasgian,  dwelling  afar  off, 
presiding  over  wintry  Uodoiia."  A  reminiscence  of  this 
old  Pelasgian  god  long  remained  both  in  the  I^tin  and 
Greek  conversation,  when,  speaking  of  the  weath«r,  titey 
called  it  Zk\i»,  or  Jupiter.  Horace  speaks  of  "cold  Jupi- 
t43'"  and  "had  Ju|iit«r,"  as  wr  should  speak  of  a  cold  or 
rainy  day.  Wu  also  find  in  Horaco  (Odes  IlL  2  :  29)  the 
arctiaic  form  of  the  word  "Jupitor,"  IHespiler,  which,  ac- 
cording to  lessen  (1, 755),meniis  "  Kuler  ol  Heaven" ;  being 
derix'ea  from  Djaus-piter.  loiter,  in  Sanskrit,  originally 
meant,  saya  Lassen,  Uuler  or  \^n\,  as  well  as  Father. 

Ill  Arcadia  and  Bwotia  the  I'elasgi  declared  that  their 
old  deities  were  bom.  Uv  this  is  uo  doubt  conveyed  tlie 
lii'  » 
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huUirie  consciousness  that  tlicse  deiticfl  were  not  Imagtit 
to  them  from  abroad,  )iut  developed  gradually  among 
themselves  tmt  of  nanielesa  powers  of  nature  into  human* 
ized  and  personal  dL-itics,     lu  the  old  days  it  was  liardly 
more  tlion  a  fvticli  worship.     Hi-rd  was  worship]>i'd  ox  a| 
plftrik  nt  Sanios ;  AUii^Dc\  a«  a  Ixstm  at  Litidus ;  the  PallaaJ 
of  Atti<-A,  as  a  AtAke ;  JupiUr,  In  one  place,  aa  a  rock  ;J 
ApoUo.  aa  a  triangle. 

Toj^etlier  with  Jupiter  or  Zeus,  tJie  Pelaa^  worshipped 
Gaia  or  Mi^lhcr  Earth,  in  Athens.  Sparta,  Olymjiia,  and 
oth«r  plact;.'^.  Onu  of  hi-r  nunu^  wtis  Didn^ ;  auollicr  wm 
Itliea.  In  Ania  shti  was  Cylit^le ;  but  everywhere  she  typi- 
Bed  the  jH'eat  productive  power  of  nature. 

Anotlior  relasgic  god  waa  Helios,  the  Sun-God,  wor- 
shi]t[icd  with  his  sidtvr  Si'leim,  the  Moon.  The  Pelasgi 
al-iii  iulored  the  tlaiktr  divinities  of  the  lower  world.  At 
I'ylos  and  Kliit,  tJie  kin;;  of  Hiuli.>fl  wils  wov.-<hippc^  as  > 
the  awful  ArdoneiiH  ;  and  Pcrseplionf ,  his  wife,  w«.-t  not  the 
fair  Kora  of  subsequent  times,  hut  the  fearful  tjueen  of 
Pt-ath,  the  murderess,  homologous  to  the  savage  wife  of 
Civa,  in  the  Hindoo  rantkeon.  To  this  age  aUo  belongs . 
the  woniiip  of  the  Knhiri.  numelces  powers,  perhaps  criT 
riKenieian  origin,  coun<}Cted  with  tlie  worship  of  iirv  io 
Lemnoa  and  Samotbroce. 

The  Doric  race,  the  second  great  source  of  the  Hellenio 
family,  entered  Oreece  many  hundreds  of  years  aft«r  "  the 
first  ^n'eut  Pelaagic  migmtion  had  spread  it«elf  through 
Asia  Minor.  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  brou;:ht  with  it  another 
class  of  gods  and  a  differful  tone  of  w<jT»hi{i.  Thuir  prin- 
ct])al  deities  were  Ajiollo  imd  Art-emi.*,  though  with  tliene 
tliey  abo  worshipped,  aa  secondary  deities,  the  I'elasgic 
goaa  whose  homes  they  had  invaded.  The  chief  differ- 
ence ht'lwcon  tha  Pelaaf^ic  and  Doriun  couccpLion  of 
religion  wnn,  t))at  with  tho  firet  it  was  moru  emotional, 
with  tlie  second  more  moral ;  the  first  wa^  a  niy»tic  iiatu- 
ml  reliKioQ,  tlie  second  an  intellectual  human  religion. 
Ottfried  MllUer+  says  that  the  Dorian  piety  was  strong, 
cheerful,  and   bright^     They  worshipped  Daylight  and 

*  It.  C.  1104.    DHUinmr. 
+  Die  Doriw,  S-  (. 
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Moonlight,  whilis  Mic  Pulosgians  alao  revereiwwd  Night, 
Darknetts,  ami  Storm.  Funflral  solemnilies  and  enthusi- 
astic orgies  did  not  suit  the  Uorian  character,  'flic  Spar- 
tans had  no  splandid  procetisious  like  thi-  Athvniaiis,  but 
they  prayed  iJic  gods  "  to  jjivc  thtnii  what  was  honorable 
and  good";  and  Zeua  Animou  declared  that  the  "calm 
solumnity  of  the  prayers  of  the  Spartans  was  dearer  to 
liiin  than  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks,"* 

Two  facts  are  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  thia 
priinitivB  religion.  One  is  the  local  diMtribiition  of  the 
diffcfL-iit  deities  and  modes  of  worship  through  Crccoe. 
Evvry  irilii!  hiul  it«  own  gnd  and  its  own  worship^  In  one 
plaue  it  was  /eii-t  and  Uaia ;  in  another,  Zeus  and  C'ybele ; 
in  a  third,  Apoilo  and  Artemis.  At  Samothracc  prevailed 
the  worship  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth.f  Dione  was 
woreliipped  with  Zeus  at  Dodona.  J  The  toiiiatis  were 
devol«d  to  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea.  In  Arcadia,  Ath^nfi 
wa*  worshipped  as  Trilonia.  Ilarmt's  was  adored  on 
Mount  Cyllciie;  Eros,  in  Bieolia ;  I'lin,  tn  Araidia.  Tlivse 
local  deities  loug  remained  as  secondary  ^^oda.  after  the 
Pan-Hellenic  worship  of  Olympus  had  overthrown  their 
supremacy.  But  one  peculiarity  of  tlic  Prc-Honierio 
relijjictn  was.  that  it  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  difltrcnt 
godn  in  dilVerent  phwses.  The  religion  of  ![ellas,  after 
Homer,  wai  the  worsliip  of  the  twelve  great  deities  united 
on  Mount  Olympus. 

The  second  fact  to  V>e  ohscrved  in  this  early  mytholt^ 
18  the  cliange  of  name  and  of  character  through  wfiich  each 
deity  proceeds.  Zeus  alone  retains  the  samo  name  fh}m 
the  firsts 

Among  all  Indo-Enropmn  nations,  the  Ileaven  and  the 
Earth  were  the  two  primordial  divinities.  The  Kig-Veda 
calls  them  "the  two  great  parents  of  the  worlA"     At 

■  Ottfrird  Hiillrr.  nin  nitri-r. 

•I  V«mi,  quotril  by  Mmiry. 

J  Diunc  WM  thf  friiml^  .nipitpr,  her  name  mninlnit  rfrnply  "tfia  gcA- 
<li*>,"  iJcntiml  witli  til.-  iliilis-  -Juiio,"  forni.vl  from  i,6i, 

i  Hut  not  thf  wiitin  cliivnu.'tflr.  At  Dmloiia  hii  wu  iiimkwl  an  tile 
KKrnnl  Panwii.iM  (X.  c.  12.  f  5)  myt  that  th»  nriMtnnm  of  ihiit 
•hrini-  luni  iliM  fonniila  in  thrir  prmyet :  "7.ni»  WM,  Zm%  j^  Zfnn  slinll 
het  O  ntnit  Xfih!*'  On  Olympu  be  vm  not  oonodvnl  u  ctenuL 
bat  only  ■«  iuunortni. 
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Dodouft,  Saniothmce,  and  Spaita  they  were  worahipped 
together.  Bui  wliib^  in  ludia,  Varuua,  tbe  Heavens,  con- 
tinued to  Im  an  object  of  udonilion  in  tli«  Vcdic  or  st'coud 
period,  in  Greece  it  faded  eurly  ri\>m  the  {lopular  tliuuglit. 
Xbis  itlniiuly  sbuwD  the  ujigiuxiU;  genius  of  Uie  two  niilioiis. 
To  the  Hindoos  tli«  inlinitv  wiks  all  imiHirtuiit,  to  tlte 
Groelu  Uie  tiiiite  The  former,  tlierefore,  retain  tJie  adora- 
tion of  the  UeaveoB,  thB  latter  that  of  the  Karth. 

The  Eartli,  Oaia,  became  more  and  moru  important  to 
the  Uelleoic  miuiL  Peistiiiig  through  vuriouii  HtogeH  of 
development,  she  beoauie.  suocestiivcly,  Gaia  in  the  first 

Snerutiou.  Khea  iu  the  aecond,  and  I)f-mC'tl*r  (r^^iqrop), 
ulhur  Kurth,  iu  Uic  tliird.  Iu  like  luumier  the  Sun  is 
successively  Hyperidn,  sou  of  H«av«n  and  Earth ;  Helios, 
sen  of  Hyperiftn  and  Theia ;  and  !'h<fhnM-Apollo,  son  of 
Zen»  and  Latona.  Thi>  Moon  in  fin^t  Pliiebe,  eislc-r  of 
Hyperifiu ;  then  Selfn^,  aiater  of  Helifs;  and  Itotly 
Arteui«,  sifter  of  Apollo.  I'allaA,  probably  meaning  ut 
fint  "tJi«  virgiu,"  hecanie  iiftvrwnrd  identilied  with 
AthSnA.  daughter  of  Zeus,  as  ralhu-Athi-ne.  The  Unuiiu 
Ponttis,  the  salt  sk».  Itccaine  tin-  Til«n  Oceanas,  or  Ocean, 
and  in  anotlier  goncniLion  Pft'^eidrm,  or  Neptune, 

Tlie  early  goda  are  symbolical,  tlie  later  are  personaL 
The  tiirninK-jx)int  ia  reached  when  Kronos,  Time,  arrives. 
The  children  of  Time  and  Earth  are  no  longer  vast  shad- 
owy abstract.ioti.i,  hut  become  liialoriail  I'hann^ti-rs,  with 
bkigmphios  and  personal  qualities.  Neither  Time  nor 
History  existed  before  Homer;  when  Time  came,  Hisloiy 
began. 

The  three  male  children  of  Time  were  Zens,  Poseidftn, 
and  Hades:  rcproBenttiij;  the  three  dimensions  of  sjiace, 
Height,  Breadth,  and  Depth ;  Himveii.  Owan.  and  il«lL 
They  also  repro-soiited  th«  threefold  prf^rres.'*  of  the  human 
soul :  its  asjiiration  and  ascent  to  what  is  noble  and  good, 
its  descent  to  what  is  profound,  and  its  sympathy  with  all 
that  id  various:  in  other  words,  its  religion,  its  intelligence, 
and  its  affection. 

The  fable  of  Time  devouring  his  children,  and  then 
repKKlucing  them,  evidently  means  the  vicissitudes  of 
customs  and  the  dejiarturw  and  i«turn  of  fasliions.    What- 
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ever  is  bom  must  die ;  Vut  vrliat  lias  been  will  be  iigais. 
That  Krfe,  l^ve,  stiould  l»e  nt  tlie  origin  of  things  from 
chai)»,  indicates  the  iirimeval  altmolinn  with  which  tho 
order  of  the  universe  begins.  The  mutilation  of  I'timos, 
Heaven,  so  that  be  ceased  to  produce  children,  suc^esto 
the  choiij^e  of  the  system  of  emanatiun,  by  whicn  the 
gods  dosuuiid  from  Uiu  iiifiuite,  iiito  that  of  evolution,  by 
which  th«y  arise  onl  of  the  finite.  It  in,  in  fact,  the  end 
of  Asiit,  and  the  b^inning  of  Europe ;  for  eniunaliou  \ 
in  Uie  law  of  the  theologies  of  Axift,  evolution  that  of  / 
Kurope.  Aphrodite,  Beauty,  was  the  last  child  of  the 
Heavens,  and  yet  l»ni  from  the  Ocean.  Beauty  is  not 
th(!  diiiightvr  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  but  of  tJie 
Heavciig  and  the  Ocean.  The  liglitx  and  Dhiulows  of 
the  sky,  tlte  tiut«  of  dawn,  tlie  tenderness  of  clouds, 
unite  with  the  toss  and  curve  of  the  wave  in  creating 
Beauty,  Tlie  lieauty  of  outline  appears  in  tlie  sea,  that 
of  light  and  color  in  tliv  sky.* 

%i.  The  Godi  of  the  Pods. 

Herodotus  says  (!!■  53),  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  Hesiod 
and  I{omer  lived  four  hundred  years  before  my  time,  and 
not  more,  and  tbeso  were  they  who  framed  a  theo^jony  for 
tlie  GrvL-lu,  and  Bsve  names  to  the  gods,  and  assigned  to 
tlifin  honors  and  arts,  and  doclau'd  their  several  forms. 
But  tlie  poets,  said  to  to  before  tlitm,  in  my  opinion, 
were  after  them." 

That  two  pocta  should  create  a  tlieology  aod  a  worship 
for  a  great  people,  and  ho  unite  its  separate  tribes  into  a 

•  RtT.  G.  W.  Coi  (A  M.niirJ  of  MytlioloRT.  Iximlon.  \m:.  Tlw 
Hrtholuer  of  th»  Arytn  Mationa.  Ivondoii.  IK70)  I.»m  »hoi™  much 
inpniiHy  in  hii  riTort*  lo  V»<*  the  luvth.  iirnl  IrpnJ"  "f  Ih''  f.rwlu. 
r«nn»i.s  rt*„  b«It  U.  win*  oriirfniJ  meUphon  in  the  old  V.'.l  i-  *ii.iM;h. 
lnoi.t  of  which  rtiitr  tn  thi-  [ii«vriTirnli.  i.f  the  miti.  Mii  the  (■lii'imiii.Tia 
of  thf  hfBTtni.  It  iir-nn  |milwblt:  thiil  l.i-  .-niTii.-*  UiU  too  Hir  ;  f.^r  wliy 
cannot  Utor  njp*  originatp  mvthi  tn  ■-M  n*  thr  prirliir  !  Thi-  unBloinM 
by  which  hf  »r*k%  lo  ii|]pmiiiniilf  (Srwli,  Seftii-linnvinii.  nml  Hindoo 
irt..riM  «M  oflnn  fanpifiil.  And  llip  van  [iliiy*  "i  ovorwhcltninj!  n  [■jrt  m 
tliin  ilraniii,  lliat  it  n'lnindi  ono  of  the  ptclurr  in  "  H»nn«nn  uid  Unro. 
till-*,"  uf  lh«  ImviiUnr  who  looked  *t  the  ran  till  he  could  k*  nolbiiiK 

"  SdiwBbeo  uuliol  Iht  mid,  woluii  er  die  Blidii  iiur  waudct." 
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commonwealth  of  imiUvl  states,  seems  to  modern  minds 
an  «1j»urdity.  Hut  the  jtoet^  of  Greece  were  it»  pi-ojihola. 
They  received,  intensified,  concentrated,  the  tendencias  of 
thought  already  in  the  air.  All  the  drift  was  toward  ?an- 
Helleaic  worship  and  to  a  humanized  tlicology,  when 
tlic  Homorio  vrrit«rs  sang  their  son|^. 

The  Greeks  muitt  be  conceived  of  as  a  nation  of  poeto ; 
hence  all  their  mythology  was  poeliy.  Poetry  was  their 
life  and  joy,  written  or  unwritten,  sung  or  spoken. 
They  were  poets  in  the  deeper  sense  of  me  woni;  not 
by  writing  voraes,  but  by  looking  at  all  nature  and  all 
luc  fWm  it«  poetic  side.  Their  exquisite  tnytholo^ 
arose  out  of  the^  spontaneons  instincts.  Tlie  tendency 
of  the  Greek  mind  was  to  vitali<;e  and  hannouize  nature.' 

All  the  phenomena  of  nature,  all  tlie  powers  of  the 
human  soul,  and  uU  the  events  of  life,  Iwcamc  a  marvel- 
Ions  tissue  of  divine  story.  They  walked  the  earth,  sur- 
rounded and  ovvrshaduwed  by  hcavcuty  altendaut«  and 
supurnntural  |K>wers.  Rut  ft  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
immeii.'«e  spiritualism  was  tliat  it  waa  almost  without 
superstition.  Tlieir  gods  were  not  their  terror,  but  their 
delight.  Even  the  great  gods  of  Olyinpus  were  around 
them  as  invisible  companions.  Fate  itself,  the  dark  Moira, 
supreme  power,  mistress  of  goda  and  men,  was  met  man- 
fully and  not  titnoioii.-tly.  So  strong  was  the  human  ele- 
ment, the  fti'iise  of  personal  dignity  and  frt-edom,  that  the 
Greek  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  superuatuml  world  uu  equal 
tenna. 

Ko  doubt  the  elements  of  mythology  are  in  all  nations 
the  Slime,  consisting  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  the  facta 
of  life.  The  heavens  and  t)ie  earth,  day  and  uight.  the 
sun  and  moou,  storms,  firv,  ocean,  and  rivers,  love  and 
beauty,  life  and  progress,  war,  wi.sdom,  doom,  and  chance, 
—  these,  among  all  nations,  supply  the  material  for  mvtha. 
But  while,  with  some  races,  these  powers  remain  eoieniii 
abstnictious,  alxtve  and  behind  nature,  among  llie  Greeks 
they  descended  into  nature  and  turned  tu  poetry,  illumi- 
nating all  of  life. 

*  fwi>  1^  Ki<nlii<ii'iit  Rpligifuz  en  Qnct,  d'Homira  ft  £«uliy1»,  fm 
JuluUiiuU,  I'ariB.  1800. 
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Let  ua  imagine  a  Greek,  possessed  by  Uie  spirit  of  hiti 
nation  and  ac«)uaiuted  witli  iU  legendary  Iiiatory,  visiting 
thu  holy  plui:es  of  that  idetil  liiod.  Od  tlic  iiorlliern 
bouudfiry  In;  stis  tlic  towi-riiif;  Huinmit  of  Olyiiipiw.  on 
wlioiiu  H<jlcniii  lioiglitt  mtifte  the  twelve  great  gods  of  liis 
countr)'.  Wlieii  the  dark  clouds  roll  along  iUi  delilea, 
and  the  liglttninR  flaabea  from  their  black  depths,  it  ia 
y.eis,  striking  with  his  thunderbolt  some  iiupiuus  ollcnder. 
Tliore  wiui  iic-ld  tbu  grt-ut  cuiriicil  of  the  ImmciTtalx.  AVheii 
tJie  ocean  wiw  nuiil.  I'cwi;iil*>ii  hiul  left  it  to  vigit  Olyiii- 
pua.  There  caine  Hqiha^^U^,  quitting  liu  subtenunMtn 
tires  and  cloomy  laborers,  to  jeat  and  be  jested  with,  ftit- 
tinij  by  hi3  beautifid  queen.  There,  «-Jule  the  ami 
liuiig  niotionliass  iu  inid-lioavon,  Apollo  di^condtul  from 
his  burning  chariot  to  join  tli«  feo^t.  Art«»ii»  utid  IH'- 
m^t^r  canm  fmni  the  wihhIs  and  Mih  to  unite  in  the  bi^h 
asaemhly,  and  war  was  flii.t]>eiided  ^tliile  Ar^a  made  love 
to  Uie  giJiideiH  of  lleauty.  The  Greek  looked  at  I'omas- 
euM, "  snaring  snow-clad  throagh  its  native  sky,"  wilh  ita 
Delphic  cave  and  ita  Castaliaa  fount,  or  at  the  neighbor- 
ing  summits  of  HeliL-on,  where  Pegasus  struck  bis  hoof 
and  IIip|H3cii!'Dc  gushed  forth,  and  believed  that  bidden 
in  these  sunny  worxls  miglit  periiaps  be  found  tJio  inuBea 
who  iiwpirwd  IlenMlotiia,  Homer,  /Eschylus,  and  I'indar. 
He  wmid  go  Howhe.rv  witjiout  finding  somu  spot  over 
which  hung  the  charm  of  ronmnlic  «r  tvuder  association. 
WitJiin  every  brook  was  hid<len  a  Naiad ;  by  the  »ide  of 
every  tree  Inrited  a  Drjad ;  if  yon  listen,  you  may  hear 
the  Oreads  calling  among  the  mountains ;  if  you  come 
cautiously  around  that  ln'nding  hill,  you  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  thir  gn-at  Pan  liiiun.-lf  When  thu  moonlight 
showeni  filled  the  forests  with  a  riiagical  light,  one  might 
Bee  the  untouched  Artemis  gliding  rapi<lly  among  the 
mossy  trunks.  Heneath,  in  the  deep  abysses  of  earth, 
reigned  the  gloomy  Pluto  with  tJie  Baa  Petsephon^,  home- 
sick for  tb«  npjMir  air.  By  the  sea-sliore  Proteus  wound 
hia  horn,  the  Sirens  sang  their  fatal  song  among  the  roclm, 
the  Nereids  and  Ooeanides  gleamed  beiteath  the  green 
wfttcrs,  the  vast  AinphilTite  stretched  her  wide-embracing 
srtiu,  ttud  Xhcti;!  wit^  her  watei-Dymphs  lived  in  their 
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sabmarine  grottoB.  When  the  morning  dawned,  Etis.  or 
Auroru,  went  bcfoni  th«  chariot  of  thv  Sun,  dn>))i>iii-^  tlow- 
vra  iipuu  (he  viuth.  Evt:ry  brvcxtt  whicli  slirml  tliu  tru;- 
tops  was  «  god,  going  on  suiti«  vnniKl  for  .£ftlu&  Tlic  joy 
of  inspired  thooflht  was  breathed  into  tbe  9oui  hy  Phce- 
bus ;  the  f;enia]  glow  of  life,  the  festal  mirth,  and  the  glad 
rt'Vfl  wwre  the  gift  of  Dionysos.  AIJ  nature  was  alive 
with  Homo  loudi  of  a  divint-  pivMiii».  So,  too,  v\tay  spot 
of  Helhis  was  nia^l*;  inti^^rostiii^  by  si>m((  legend  of  Hcr«»i- 
les,  of  Tht«eu.i.  of  I'roiiic^iheiiH,  of  the  givnt  Diuscnn,  of 
Minoa,  or  Dsdalus,  of  Jaaon  and  the  Aigonaiits.  The 
Grveks  extended  Uieir  own  bright  life  backward  throagh 
liistory.  and  upward  tluougb  heroes  and  demit^oda  to  Zeus 
himself. 

In  Homer,  tlio  gods  ate  vcty  human.  Tl)«y  have 
few  traits  of  divinity,  scarcely  of  dignity.  Their  ridicule 
of  Vulcan  is  certainly  coarse;  the  tlireats  of  Zeus  are 
brutal 

As  a  family,  they  live  te^^ther  on  Ol^-mpns,  feasting, 
udking.  making  love.  makinfE  war,  deceiving  each  other, 
an;;r)',  and  reconciled.  They  feed  on  nvctar  and  nmbn>sia, 
whiub  nuikes  them  iniinortal;  jii»l  ns  the  Auirila  makes 
the  Hindoo  gods  bo.  So  in  the  Iliad  we  sec  tli«m  at 
their  feast,  with  Vulcan  handing  each  the  cup,  pouring 
out  nectar  for  thiun  all.  "And  then  inextiuguislisble 
langhter  arose  among  the  immortal  gods,  when  they  saw 
Vulcan  hustling  through  the  muii^i'm.  So  they  feasted 
all  day  till  sundown;  nor  did  the  jrnul  want  anything  of 
the  equal  fetut,  nor  of  the  beitutiful  liani  which  Apollo 
held,  nor  of  the  Mii»es,  who  accompanied  mm,  responding 
in  turn  with  delicious  voice," 

"Itiit  when  Uio  splendid  light  of  the  i^un  mvas  sunk, 
tliey  retired  to  repose,  each  one  to  hts  house,  which  re- 
Downed  Vulcan,  litme  of  both  legs,  had  built.  Jtut  Oljnu* 
pian  Zens  went  to  his  ooucb,  and  laid  down  to  rest  beside 
white-armed  lier6."* 

Or  sometimes  they  fight  together,  or  with  mortals; 
instances  of  both  ep(^HMir  in  the  Iliad.  It  must  l)e 
admitted  that  they  do  not  appear  to  advantage  in  these 

•  llud.  Book  I.  V.  «Q0. 
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ooDflictei.  They  usually  get  tlie  worst  of  it.  ami  go  back 
to  /eus  to  coiii[)kin.  In  tlie  Twenty-first  Hook  lliey 
figbt  together.  Airs  a^inst  Ath^n^,  Athend  also  against 
hia  helj)er.  Aphrodii^ ;  I'oseidfln  and  Ht'ii'  against  Apollo 
and  ArteiniH,  Vulcan  tt^iiist  the  rivL-r  ^'od,  i^camiLtidcr. 
Ar6$  callfHl  AtlK'iit^  iuiiiiiilont,  and  tliruaU-uc-d  to  cliii»ti.sQ 
hi;r.  ^Iie  seizt-'il  a  Htoue  and  struck  liiiu  on  the  neck,  and 
reLixed  hia  .knees.  Seven  acres  he  covered  f'alliiig,  and 
hia  back  was  deliled  with  dust ;  bnt  PaUaa-Athene  jeered 
at  him ;  and  when  AphroditS  Jed  him  away  groiining 
frwjuently,  I'lillas-AtlR-uC  spmiijj  ftftc^  and  smote  her] 
witli  her  hand,  dmulviog  her  knees  and  diuir  heart. 
Apollo  wa.t  afraid  of  Poaeidba,  and  declined  fi;^htinB;  with 
him  when  challenged,  for  which  Ai-temis  rebuked  him. 
On  tliis,  Hiiro  tells  her  that  she  cau  kill  alaffi  on  tha 
mountains,  but  is  afmid  to  li^lit  with  her  belten<,  and  tlieu 
procccild  to  puiiUh  her,  huldin){  both  th«  hands  of  Artemia 
'  in  one  of  hers,  and  beating  her  over  the  head  with  her 
own  bow.  A  di-igmoeful  scene  tltogethcr,  we  mu.-st  cou- 
feas,  and  it  is  no  wouder  that  Plato  waa  scaudalized 
l^  auch  stories. 

Thus  purely  human  were  these  goda;  Rpending  tb« 
sumincr'ti  day  in  feastiu^;  Ixiiieuth  the  open  sky ;  going 
home  at  sundown  to  slcvp,  like  a  pared  of  great  trays  and 
girls.  They  are  immortal  indeed,  and  ciiii  make  mcu  so 
sometimes,  but  cannot  always  prevent  the  dwitli  of  a 
favoritt'.  Above  them  all  broods  a  terrible  pnwt'r,  might- 
ier than  themsolves,  the  dark  Kate  and  irresistible  Neces- 
sity. Fur,  afltT  all,  aa  humau  gods  tliey  were  like  men, 
subject  to  the  hiws  of  nature.  Yet  as  men.  chey  are  free, 
and  in  the  feeling  of  tlieir  freedom  sometintes  resist  and 
defy  fat*. 

The  Homeric  gotla  move  tbrongh  the  air  like  birtU,  like 
wind,  like  lightniti^.  They  are  Htronger  than  men,  and 
larger.  An'.-*,  overthrown  by  PulKf,  covers  seven  aena  of 
ground;  when  wounded  by  l>iom^di%  he  Iwllowed  as 
loud  OS  nine  or  ten  thousand  men,  aa^'s  the  aecurate 
Homer.  The  bodies  of  the  gods,  inexpressibly  lieautiful, 
and  commonly  invisible,  are,  whenever  seen  by  men.  in 
an  aureola  of  light.    In  Homer,  Apollo  is  the  god  of 
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archery,  prophecy,  and  music  lie  is  the  far-darter.  He 
shooUi  Ills  iirniws  ut  tlio  (tr-^Ics,  becansc  his  prophet  had 
been  ill-lrwit(i<i.  "  Hi-  (leswiiided  from  Olympus "  says 
Homer,  "  enraged  in  heail,  liaviug  his  bow  aiiii  niiiver  on 
liU  shouldera.  Dut  as  he  moved  the  ehafu  rattled  on  tlie 
shoulders  of  liim  «uni{!«d ;  and  ho  went  onward  like  the 
nifihl.  Iliva  he  sat  near  lh«  shi]^,  and  sunt  an  arrow, 
and  dreadl'ul  was  the  clai^^or  of  the  silver  .l>ow," 

Later  iii  the  Iliad  he  appears  again,  defending  the 
Trojans  and  deceiving  AchiUea.  In  the  Ilonieriu  Hymn 
hia  birth  on  I^elos  is  sweetly  told :  and  iiow,  when  he  was 
born.  Earth  suiikd  uroiind,  antl  till  tliv  goddiuues  shunted. 
Themis  fed  him  oil  ntrtfir  and  ainhroi^ia ;  then  he  sprung 
up,  called  for  a  lyre  and  Ihiw,  and  said  he  wouhl  declare 
henceforth  to  men  the  vU\  of  Jove ;  and  Delos,  exulting, 
became  covered  with  flowen* 

The  Second  Rxik  of  the  Iliitd  begins  thus:  "Tlie 
rest,  both  gods  and  horsc-armying  men.  sK'ipt  all  tlie 
night ;  bnt  Jove  swe^t  sk'ci>  iKWsfssud  not ;  but  ho  pon- 
d<^od  bow  he  might  destroy  many  at  llic  Greek  ships,  and 
honor  Acliillcs.  Bnt  this  device  appcftrcd  bwt  to  his 
mind,  to  Gt^nd  u  fatal  dream  to  Agaia«mnou.  And  ho  said, 
'Ha«te,  (KTnicionit  dream,  to  Uie  swift  ships,  and  bid 
AganK'ninon  ami  the  Aclireans  u>  take  wide-streeted  Troy, 
aince  .luno  has  }>erauaded  all  the  gnds  to  her  will.'" 

This  was  simply  a  lie,  sent  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Gnseks. 

In  the  Fir^t  Book,  Jnpiter  complains  to  Tliotis  that  Juno 
is  always  scolding  him,  and  good  right  had  shu  U>  do  ea 
Presently  »he  come-i  in  and  accuses  him  of  plotting  some- 
thing secretly  with  Thetis,  and  never  letting  her  know 
liis  pUiis.  He  answers  her  by  actusntions  of  perversity : 
"Tlioit  art.  alwaj-s  suspecling;  but  thou  slialt  produce  no 
effect,  but  lie  further  frfim  my  licarU"     Ho  then  i-s  so  un- 

f^ntlemanly  as  to  threaten  her  with  corporal  punislnnent. 
he  goda  murmur;  but  Vulcan  interpoeea  as  a  peace- 
maker, saying. "  There  will  be  no  enjoyment  in  our  de- 
lightfid  Imniiuct  if  you  twain  thus  contend."    Tbeo  ba 

*  Klani^irRl  Fallci  imcil  to  dutingnUb  Apollo  uid  Bnechui  u  GMkiiu 
and  Ornintily. 
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arose  and  placed  the  double  cup  in  her  bands  and  said, 
"  Be  patient,  iiiy  mother,  lest  I  again  behold  thee  beaten, 
and  cannot  Iidji  tlico." 

He  hvn:  rofurs  t<i  a  time  wlien  Jupiter  hung  bi»  wife  up 
in  niid-hpaven  with  anvlU  tiod  to  hur  hsiOs;  and  w)nn 
^■ulcau  untied  them  he  was  pitched  I'roni  Olymjius  down 
into  the  island  of  Leninos,  whence  came  his  lajnenesa. 
A  rude  and  brutiU  hciid  of  a  hwusehuld  was  the  poetic 
Zens. 

No  di"iiiht  other  and  mnoh  more  sublime  viuws  of  the 
gods  are  to  be  found  in  Homer.  Thus  (II.  XV.  80)  he 
compares  the  motion  of  Juno  to  the  rapid  thoujj;ht  of 
a  tniveller.  who,  having  visited  luanj-  countries,  says,  "  I 
was  lifrc,"  "  I  was  there,"  Such  also  is  the  description 
(II.  XIII.  17)  of  Neptune  descending  from  the  lop  of 
Samothrace,  witJi  the  hiils  and  fore-tt^  ti'enihling  licncnth 
his  immortal  feet.  Infinite  power,  infinite  faculty,  the 
gods  of  Homer  possessed ;  but  these  were  only  human 
faculty  and  power  pualied  to  the  utmost.  Nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  description  of  the  sleep  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  "  iinparadised  in  each  other's  nruis  "  (II.  Xl V. 
350),  while  the  divine  uurth  pMduced  heiieuth  ttu-m  a  bud 
of  flowers,  softly  liftin;^  lliem  from  the  ground.  But  the 
picture  in  eminently  liuman;  quite  as  much  so  as  that 
whirh  Milton  has  imitated  from  it 

After  Homer  and  Hcsiotl,  among  tho  Grcuk  poctfi, 
come  the  lyrists.  Cnlliniw,  the  Kphesiaii,  made  a  reli- 
gion of  ]>alTioti«m.  Tyrt.(vus  (a.  (x  G60),  somewhat  later, 
of  Sparta,  wa8  devoted  to  the  same  theme.  Pindar, 
the  Thelian,  be^n  his  career  (d.  c  494)  in  the  time  of 
the  conqnealji  of  Darius,  and  composed  one  of  his  Py- 
thian odea  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mai-alhon.  He 
taught  a  divine  retribution  on  good  «ud  evil ;  taught  that 
"the  bitterest  cud  ftwail*  the  jileasure  Uiat  is  contrary  to 
right,"  "  taught  moderation,  and  that  "  a  man  should  al- 
ways keep  in  view  Uie  bounds  and  limita  of  things, "f 
He  declared  that  "  Law  was  Uie  ruler  of  gods  and  men," 
Moreover,  he  proclaimed  that  gods  and  nutn  were  of  one 
family,  and  though  the  gods  were  far  higher,  yet  that 


<*  laUuniu),  VI. 
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aomethiBg  divine  was  id  all  men.*  And  in  a  famcnu 
fragment  (quoted  by  liunsen  f)  be  calls  mankind  the  ma- 
jeatic  oGbpriug  of  earth ;  mankind,  "  a  geaHa  race,  beloved 
of  heaven. ' 

Tlic  ti^ic  poet.,  .£8cli}'lus,  is  a  liguni  liko  tlmt  of  Mi- 
chuvl  Aiigulo  in  Italian  art,  graud,  jtombre,  and  ])o»sessed 
by  his  idens.  The  one  which  rulea  him  and  runs  darkly 
through  all  his  tragedies  is  the  supreme  power  of  Nemeaia, 
the  terrible  destiny  which  i«  ochind  and  above  gods 
and  men.  The  favont«  thrinc  of  Grvek  lnig(;dy  is  tho 
conSict  of  faU  and  frtrivlom,  of  the  iiifl«xible  I'awa  of 
nature  with  the  passionate  longinga  of  man,  of  "  th«  emer- 
gency of  Uie  case  with  the  despotism  of  the  rule."  This 
conflict  apiteara  most  vividly  in  the  story  of  Piomfi- 
theus,  or  rorethought;  he,  "whose  godlike  crime  was  to 
he  kind";  he  who  resisti^td  the  tormt^^nU  and  terrots  of 
Zens,  iclyiiig  on  lijs  own  fu-rce  mind.!  In  this  respect, 
Promc'thcus  in  his  sulTcriiig  i^  like  Job  in  his  siifTcnngs. 
Each  njfu.scs  to  say  he  is  wrong,  merely  tfi  jKiciiy  (loii, 
when  he  does  not  see  that  he  is  wrong.  As  I'romeUieus 
maintains  hia  indexible  purpose,  so  Job  holds  fast  his 
integrity. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  dcvonl  of  tho  Greek  tragedians,  oihI 
tcvuroucc  f«r  the  gods  is  constiititly  enjoined  in  his  Intge- 
diea.  Oneslrikiiigpa.'wageU  where  An  tigmi("  isa.tked  if  she 
had  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  replies,  "  Yes ; 
for  they  were  not  tlie  laws  of  (Sod.  They  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  Justice,  who  dwells  witli  tho  Immortals.  Nor 
darod  I,  in  olwyiiig  the  laws  of  mortal  nian,dis<>ln-y  tlioso 
of  the  undying  god.^.  Fur  the  goiU  live  from  eternity, 
end  their  lieginning  no  man  knowtt.  I  know  Uiat  1  must 
die  lor  this  ofience,  and  1  die  willingly.  I  must  liave 
died  at  some  time,  and  a  premature  death  I  account  a  gain, 
as  finishing  a  life  titled  with  sorrows."  §  This  argument 
reminds  us  of  the  hi^hei^Iaw  dlw-ussions  of  tlie  anti- 
slaverv  cimllict,  aiul  the  religious  defiance  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law  by  all  honejtt  men. 

•  N<!m«n.  VI. 

t  Goil  in  Jllnorf.  TV.  10. 

}  "  AtriMMnii  nnlmun  CutonU."  —  IToniM. 
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Eoripides  reprasents  the  reuction  a^iiinst  tliu  reli>;ii>iiSj 
tragedy.  His  is  the  aiiti-rulij^iuus  tmi;(!ily.  It  is  a  siicer-l 
ing  dofianco  of  Uio  religious  seiititnciit,  a  direct  teacli- 
iag  of  pesriiDUm.  Bunaen  ("  Cod  iu  tlistory")  goes  at 
length  into  ItiR  proof  of  this  statement,  showing  that  in 
Kuripi<le4  tiie  theology  of  tlie  poctU  eucouiiUtriid  utid 
KuhDiitlod  to  tbfl  sumo  scvptiL-al  reaction  which  followed 
ill  pbilosopliy  the  divine  teachings  of  Tlato."  After 
this  time  Greek  i>oetry  ceased  to  be  the  organ  of  Oreek 
religion.  It  is  true  thnt  we  have  subsequent  outbreaka 
of  devout  Eiong,  as  in  the  hymn  of  Cleaiitlies,  the  stoic, 
who  followed  Zeiio  as  teaulier  in  the  Poreli  (B.  c.  260), 
Thoiigh  tliis  belongs  nitlier  to  pliilosophy  than  to  poetry, 
yet  on  ftccount  of  itH  truly  moiiutlietstic  and  also  devout 
<limlity,  I  add  a  traiislalion  here :  t  — 

Greatest  of  the  godi,  God  with  tatsiy  munia,  God  erwruling  ud  nling 

nil  Ihinip  1 
Zeii*,  iiriitin  of  iintiini,  goveniing  tli«  nni"n»>  hf  law. 
All  hail '.     Fvt  il  i>  rifdit  fur  moHAtB  tu  silitrnn  tbiw  ; 
Siim  m  arv  iliy  uffspnn^  uid  wr  nlunc  or  all 
That  livR  nnd  iiivpp  on  ««th  hive  th*  pown  of  imitfttivo  »p«jcli. 
Thomfiitti  will  I  )inilM  thffi.  «iid  hymn  frtmvor  thy  pownr. 
Thrv  tliK  wi'lc-  limi-fiii,  whii'li  BiimiiinilH  the  imrlli.  ohcys ; 
FoUoirioii  whrn  thuii  wilt,  willin^l;'  uWyliii*  thy  Liw. 
Tbou  holiji'ii  nt  Ihy  w-rvicc,  in  thy  miiilily  huiidi. 
The  Iwo-i-il^d,  fliiitiiii^.  iiimiorta!  thiindnbolt, 
Before  whofe  Aash  nil  Tialiire  Iri-Tnbk'-^ 

Thou  Toletl  in  the  common  n'luion.  whleh  goe*  thrfluj[h  all. 
And  kppnn  mineleil  In  nil  thin)!*,  flTfut  or  iniall,  * 

Whii-li.  ItlhiiK  nil  tuliir",  iH  kiiiK  "I  alt  •'ililem^iia. 
Nor  Hithoiit  llnw,  0  l)nty,  dwn  snythin;"  h»|ij>iiu  lii  thi-  «or1<U 
From  ih?  ilitiiii-  r-thiifsl  piiln  to  thr  fnl  ocwin, 
KxT^cpl  only  tb'  evil  prrferrpd  by  llie  wiini^IrH  wicked. 
Uut  ihoii  alb>  srt  able  to  bring  to  order  thnt  which  ii  chnntio, 
GivinK  f.irra  to  wbnt  is  formleu,  niid  maVinf;  the  di-tcordant  rrimdly  i 
So  reiiuciutt  nil  vniiely  to  Unity,  nod  even  making  good  out  ot  evil. 
ThuD,  through  nil  nilnre  U  one  grant  Inw, 

*  Tet,  erm  in  Euripidei.  we  meet  ■  ttnin  like  th«t  (Itecubft,  lint 
800),  which  WR  may  nndrr  u  follaw* :  — 

"  Kor,  thouflh  prrhnps  wo  may  bo  helplm  aUvea, 
Yet  nre  the  RmU  mo«t  itroiia,  and  ovtr  them 
Sita  1,AW  supreme.      The  Kod»  nm  under  law,  — 
8o  dii  wi:  JiidR^.  — and  therefore  wi'  pnn  hv" 
While  rtcht  ami  wriinft  ntiind  iir>[uir»ti'  fof*v>T." 
+  8w  ihi?  oricinal  in   Heridet'a  Greek  text,  IIellcniieh«  ItlomBnlew^ 
•ad  in  Cudworth'i  lnl«llcctual  >1yal«m. 
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Vlitnh  only  the  irirl:ivl  ttvit  to  dJMbfy,  — 

Poor  fnalh  ?  vliii  liiiiji  roc  lii>]>|iiDt««, 

but  will  iiot  we  iiur  Imr  tliu  ilirine  comiiundik 

Biit  do  thoo,  O  &U*,  Ul'liMtowcr,  cloud-comptller  I 
BuUr  ot  thunder  !  ^■■■'^l  '"f"  f™">  '•d  "ror. 
FHthcr  t  tiiipct  the  cloud*  oF  iKp  wiiil,  unit  k't  ai  rollow 
The  Uwi  ol'  thj  pwit  aiid  jurt  ic'ljpi  I 
'   That  wr  mty  hr  h»nnr>Kl,  tfl  uh  liuiior  ttiM  ■g*ili> 
Chanting  thy  gnsl  duulu,  us  in  invit-r  fcr  uiortaU. 
For  iiutnllig  c*ll  Iw  ln'lli'r  for  eoilt  or  un-n 
Thiui  to  Mora  with  |«-rtK-tua!  Tiyiuaii  the  law  coinmon  to  alL 

The  result  of  our  im'C3t,i>{fttioii  thus  far  ia,  tliat  beside 
s11  the  polytheistic  ami  niitljropoiiiari>hiv  ti-nik-iK'i«8  of 
tJie  old  ivlitjiun.  there  yet  lingered  a  faith  in  one  supreme 
God,  ruler  uf  all  tilings.  This  Js  the  general  opinion  of 
the  ht«t  writvR,  For  exninple.  Welcker  thus  speaks  of 
the  original  Riibstance  of  Greek  religion :  •  — 

"  In  the  rc'Riotpst  period  of  Greek  antiqnify,  we  m«ct  the 
Wi>nla  6iit  tuid  4aiVivi-.  tiiid  the  imnicii  Ztiv  nnil  Kparita ;  lUiy- 
thing  otdur  than  whiuh  in  nut  to  he  limnd  in  thi«  religion. 
Accnnliiifcly,  the  |ii)d»  of  tln'«'  Iriln'it  wtru  from  the  first  gen- 
crslly.  if  not  iinivt-rwilly.  hciivcnly  »nd  spiritunl  being*.  Zeus 
Wat  th«  iuimortjil  king  of  hcivv«D,  iu  opposition  to  erUTthiDg 
TtBib1«  and  tcuipund.  This  aflbrda  tis  a  pennaaent  back- 
grounds  uiiivuniil  ideas,  behind  all  special  conceptions  or  local 
ujipolliitiona.  We  rccojmia)  ns  present  in  the  beKinuiugs  of 
Urock  history  the  hi^bcnt  nicntul  aspirations  belonging  tu  man. 
Wo  con  thus  avoid  the  niint-iikeii  doulits  eunceniiiig  this  rdi* 
gion,  which  caiua  finm  the  inflnciico  of  tlie  Hul>H<.-4iifiit  ninni- 
fcBtntioDB,  going  back  to  the  dcci>  mot  from  wliicli  they  have 
spmng.  The  Divina  Spirit  bos  aJwsys  hum  munif'i-stod  in  tho 
feelings  even  of  tbe  most  uncultivated  p<![>j>1l'i<.  Af^^rwnxds, 
in  trying  to  hriug  this  feeluig  into  distinct  consciousucifs,  tho 
various  childish  conceptions  and  imperfect  views  of  religious 
things  arise." 

§  6.  I*«  Ocdt  qf  the  Artists. 

The  utiste,  foUowing  the  poets,  developed  still  further 
til©  divinely  human  character  of  the  gods.  Tlie  architects 
of  the  temples  gave,  in  their  pure  and  harmonious  forms, 
Ute  conception  of  religious  bouuty  uud  inujetty.    Standing 

*  W«lcker,  Griuchiacbc  Gdtterktirc,  J  26. 
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in  somo  oiwn  elevnted  position,  their  snowy  fltirfnce  tnthed 
ill  sunshine,  tliey  stood  in  sereno  strength,  the  tvniea  of  a 
liii;^lit  anil  joyful  religion.  A  au]>er8titiou8  worship  seeks 
ravea  and  darkness  ;  the  nohle  majesty  of  the  Greek 
temples  said  phuoly  Uiut  tlivy  hvlunjjud  to  a  religion  of 
light  and  peace 

Tlie  ocnlptor  worked  originally  in  company  -with  the 
nreliitect^  The  statues  were  meant  to  adoni  the  temples, 
the  temples  were  made  as  frames  and  {ledesUils  for  the 
statuea  The  marble  forms  stwod  and  walked  on  the  -podi- 
ments  and  jja,vo  lifu  to  the  fricxe.  Ttk-y  iLuiniatiHl  thu 
exterior,  or  sat,  calm  and  strong,  in  the  central  shrine 

Tlte  \)oets,  in  giving  a  moral  and  human  character  to 
the  gofLi,  never  quite  forgot  their  origin  as  powers  of 
nature,  .Iiipiter  Olympus  is  still  the  god  of  the  sky,  tlie 
thunderex,  Nejitune  is  Uie  mlcr  of  the  ocean,  the  vartli- 
shakcr.  Ph<ebus-Apo]Io  is  tlio  suu-gud,  Artemia  i»  tlie 
.nioonlijjht.  pure,  chaste,  and  cold.  But  the  sculptors  I 
jfiniilly  k-avu  Iwhind  theso  n>miniscencc«,  and  in  theirj 
Wiid.1  tin?  ik'itic*  liecomc  piiMy  moral  beings.  On  the 
brow  of  .lupiter  sits  a  majestic  calm  ;  he  is  no  angry 
wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  but  the  gracious  and  jjowerful 
ruler  of  the  three  worlds.  This  conception  grew  up 
gradually,  until  it  was  fidly  realized  by  I'hidiaa  in  his 
statuci^  at  Olynipia  and  Eli«,  TraiKiuil  power  and  vic- 
torious repose  appe-ar  even  in  the  standing  .lupitcrs,  in 
which  Last  Uie  god  appears  as  more  youthful  ami  activa 

The  conception  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias  was  a  great  ad- 
vance on  that  of  Homer.  Hp,  to  be  sure,  professed  to 
take  his  idea  from  the  fiiiitous  passage  of  tlie  Iliad  where 
Jove  ahokes  hi!<  atnhrasial  curls  and  bends  his  awful 
brows ;  and,  nodding,  shakc^t  heaven  and  earth.  That 
might  be  his  text,  but  the  sermon  which  he  preaclied  was 
far  higher  than  it  This  was  the  great  statue  of  .Tupiter, 
his  maaicri^iew.  made  of  ivory  ana  gold  for  the  temple  at 
Olympia,  whuro  thu  gam«  were  celebrated  by  the  united 
Hellenic  race  These  famous  games,  which  occurred  every 
fifth  year,  Uatiiig  live  daya,  calling  together  all  Greece, 
were  to  this  race  what  the  Passover  was  to  the  Jewish 
nation,   sacred,  venerable,  blending  divine  worship  and 
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human  joy.  Thaie  games  were  a  clironology,  a  constitu- 
tion, aDU  a  cliurcti  to  tlic  I'tui-IIelleoic  race.  All  epcx;hs 
woro  ruckonud  from  tLcui  ;  as  cvuiitA  occun-iti<;  in  such 
or  such  an  OlyiiipiiuL  Tlio  fir»t  Ul>'nii>iH<l  v,oa  seven 
hundred  and  sevcnty-aix  y«ar»  before  Christ;  and  a 
large  part  of  our  present  knowledge  of  ancient  chrono- 
logy dejjends  on  these  festivals.  They  bound  Greece 
tojn'thiT  iu  by  a  constitution;  no  persons  unless  of 
geiiuiuf.  Hi.-llunic  blood  l)eiDg  allowed  to  contend  at  them, 
and  a  tnice  being  proclaimed  for  all  Ureeco  whilo  they 
lasted. 

Uere  at  Olympia,  while  the  games  continued,  all  Greece 
cnmo  toother;  the  poets  and  historians  declaimed  tbeir 
conipiisil.ious  to  tho  giunci  audiuiicv  ;  opiuions  wen;  inlcr- 
cliati^,  knowled^  conimiinicat«d,  and  tho  itatioiud  life 
received  both  stimulus  and  unit}*. 

And  here,  over  all,  presided  the  great  .Jni>it«r  of  Phidias, 
witliin  a  Doric  temple,  sixty-eight  feet  bi)jh,  ninety-five 
wide,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  long,  covered  with 
sculptures  c^  Pentelic  marble.  The  god  was  seated  on  liia 
throne,  made  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivorj-,  studded  with  pre- 
cious stones.  He  was  so  colossal  tliat,  tiiftii;^h  seateii,  his 
hesid  nearly  reached  the  roof,  and  it  seemeii  as  if  he  would 
bear  it  away  if  he  rose.  There  .sat  the  monarcli,  his  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  arms  in  massive  proiwrtions ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  Imdy  veiled  in  a  flowins  mantle ;  bearing  in 
his  rif^lit  htmd  !i  statue  of  Victory,  in  his  kn  a  socptre 
with  bis  cat;le  on  the  top  ;  the  Hours,  the  Seasons, and  the 
Graces  around  him  ;  his  feet  on  the  mysterious  Sphinx  ; 
and  on  his  &ce  tliat  marvellous  expression  of  blended 
inqesty  and  sweetness,  which  wc  know  not  only  by  the 
accounts  of  eyewitnesses,  but  by  the  numerous  imiUitiona 
and  copies  in  marble  which  have  come  down  to  ax  One 
cannot  ftnl  to  see,  even  in  Uiese  copies,  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  power,  wisdom,  and  goo(ines,s.  The  head, 
with  leonine  looks  of  hair  and  thickly  railing  beard, 
oxpre«8e8  power;  the  broad  brow  and  fixed  unzc  of  the 
VyM.  w'i«doRi ;  w)u)e  the  sweet  smile  of  tiiu  lip.s  Indicates 
goodnws.  Tlie  throne  was  of  cedar,  omamenled  with 
gold,  ivoty,  ebony,  and  precious  stones.    The  sceptre  was 
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composod  of  every  kind  of  inctaL  Tlws  Htntuc  w(i«  forty 
feet  liigh,  on  a  pedestal  of  twelve  feet.  To  die  without 
bavinj;  seen  this  statue  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  an 
almost  as  gnal  a  culamity  as  not  to  have  been  ioiliated 
into  the  iny«U;rics." 

Ill  like  nianiKT  the  poetic  conception  of  AemiUu  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  sculjAor.  lu  the  mind  of  the  latter 
I'ho'bus  ia  not  merely  an  archer,  not  merely  a  prophet 
and  a  HinKer,  but  Uie  entire  majiiTestation  of  geniua.  He 
is  iuapiratiou ;  ho  rudiutvs  ]ioi-try,  muHic,  eloquence  from 
his  sublime  figure.  The  I'hidian  Jupiter  ia  lost  to  »», 
except  in  copies,  but  in  the  Itelvedere  Apollo  we  see  how 
the  sculptor  could  interpret  the  highest  thought  of  Ihe  Hel- 
lenic nuiid.  He  wlio  visits  this  statue  by  night  in  the 
Vatitaii  Palace  at  Kouit;,  seeing;  it  by  torchlifiht,  hiis,  jwr- 
ha]>»,  the  must  wonderful  iinprussion  left  on  his  imagina- 
tion «-hich  art  can  give.  After  passing  through  (he  long 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  where,  as  tlie  torches  advance, 
anoieaof  statues  emct:ge  from  the  darkntiss  liefme  you, 
gaxe  on  you  witli  marble  coiuit'iriiaiice,  and  sink  back  into 
the  darkness  behind,  you  reach  at  last  the  small  circular 
hall  which  contains  tlje  AiwUo.  The  effect  of  torchlight 
is  to  make  the  statuu  seem  more  alive.  One  limb,  one 
feature,  one  expression  afliir  anotlier,  is  brought  out  as  the 
torches  move;  and  tlie  wonderful  form  l>ecoines  at  last 
instinct  with  life.  MJlman  has  described  the  statue  in  a 
few  glowing  but  unexag^terated  lines :  — 

"  For  mild  h«  ivnnfili  at  tn  Klystnn  buwprs, 
Wuting,  in  CMdcM  «sr,  tbv  joyuns  hoiira ; 
HnifhtJ,  M  buds  hnco  lunf;,  niili  princclr  nnj 
OartiBg  ibt  6net  fUmr-lircalhiiii;  tUftia  ol  day ; 
BMnt««ttt,  M  TJfllou  M4 n  in  in*aij  *lB«p 
Bf  holy  mkid.  Ob  Uvlphi'*  Iwantvd  (tanp." 

All.  alt  divjna ;  no  atnigH'iig  mucrli^  gloir^ 
Through  hravlnft  rein  no  Tnantling  lifi.  blood  tiov%, 
But.  Milmaln  wilii  Ddty  alaiii!. 
In  dcathlcaa  glury  lire*  Ihn  ljnAlhin][  itono."  t 

Id  Ruch  a  statue  we  see  the  human  creative  genius 
idealized.    It  is  a  magnificent  rejtreaentation  of  the  mind 


Oltfriist  llullcr,  iliatorj  of  Omk  Art, 
i  Oxford  PruM  Pocnu,  Poem  Cm  1S12. 
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of  Greem,  that  fountain  of  original  Uionsht  ftom  which 
canie  the  Songa  of  liomer  and  the  L>uili)gue<i  of  Ptato, 
that  unfaiUng  source  of  histon-.  tragedy,  lyric  l>oetn', 
scientiliu  iuvuMligatiun.  In  Llic  Bclvfili-iv  Apollo  wu  see 
«xpns»MO<J  «t  once  tho  genius  of  Homur,  Anstollo,  Herod- 
ottu,  Jh'M-hylns,  Pindar,  Thales,  and  Plata 

•y  With  Apollo  is  associated  bis  sister  Artemis,  or  Diana, 
another  exquisite  conception  of  Greek  thou^-ht  Not  the 
cold  and  cntul  Diana  of  ttiu  poct« ;  not  ulie  who,  in  bcr 
prudish  angiT.UtniedActffion  into  a  slug,  who  sluw  Oriou. 
vho  »luw  tlie  cliildren  of  Niolte,  and  d«niandijd  tii« 
deatli  of   Iphigenia.      Very  difl'erent    ia   the    beautiful 

\/J)iftna  of  the  sculptora,  tlie  Artemis,  or  untouched  one, 
chaste  as  moonllcjht.  a  wild  girl,  pur«,  froe.  ootde;  the 
ideal  of  youthful  womonLood,  who  can  share  with  man 
manly  cxerci«i!«  and  npen-«ir  sporta,  and  odd  to  manly 
8trcii><th  a  WDiiuuily  grace.  So  she  seems  in  the  statue; 
in  Mwift  motion,  the  air  lilting  her  tunic  from  her  noble 
limbs,  while  she  draws  a  shaft  from  the  quiver  to  kill  a 
hind.  No  Greek  could  look  at  such  a  statue,  and  not 
learn  to  revenmctt  Uie  purity  and  nobluucss  of  woman- 
hood. 

I*a]Uu(-Athfn^  was  the  goddess  of  all  the  lihorol  arts 
and  sciences.  In  liattle  site  proves  too  strong  for  Ards  or 
Bfais,  as  scientific  war  is  always  too  strong  for  that  wild, 
funous  war  wliicli  Mara  represented.  She  was  the  civil- 
izcr  of  mankind.  Ilur  name  PuIIhb  moans  "vir^n,"  and 
her  name  Atlu'-n^  wa-i  Huppoc<cd  to  Xm  the  siuitc  as  tiio 
E^\'ptiau  Neitli,  reversed ;  though  moderu  scliolara  deny 
till.*  etymology. 

The  Parthenon,  standing  on  the  summit  of  Athens,  huilt 
of  white  marble,  was  surrounded  by  columns  3-1  feet  high. 
It  WHS  23l>  feet  long,  1'12  fei^t  wide,  mid  68  high,  and  wat 
pcrliiip.*  the  most  perfect  Irtiilding  ever  laLted  by  man. 
Every  part  of  its  exterior  was  adorned  with  Phidian 
sculpture ;  and  within  stood  the  slalne  of  Athfin^  herself, 
in  ivory  aad  gold,  by  the  same  muster  hand.  Another 
colossal  etutuu  of  Uie  anal  god(I<-3,'<  stood  on  tlie  summit 
of  the  Aeropolis,  and  her  polished  hmzen  helmet  and 
shiehl,  flnahinf;  in  the  sun,  could  be  seen  far  out  at  sea  by 
vessels  approut^hiii^  Athens. 
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Tlie  Greek  sculptors,  in  creating  these  wonderful  ideals, 
were  always  feeling  aft^r  God;  but  for  (iod  incarnate, 
(ji>d  in  man.  Tlit>y  sougbt  fur  and  represented  each 
divines  eleniisnt  in  liuuiaii  iialun;.  They  w«re  prophets 
of  thi!  future  devi;lc)pmfiit  of  Lnnitinily.  Tliey  showed 
how  man  is  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  If  tfaey 
humanized  Ueity,  they  divinized  humanity. 


I  6.  The  Gods  of  the  PhUonopkfrs. 

The  problem  which  the  Greek  philosophers  set  tlietn- 
sflvfs  to  solve  was  the  origin  of  thin^  As  we  have 
fDund  a  dutibltt  ulumi-iit  of  race  and  rvlij^ion  running 
tlirough  the  history  of  Gruecti,80  we  find  a  similar  duEiliem 
in  its  philosophy.  An  element  of  realism  and  another  of 
idealism  are  in  opposition  until  the  time  of  ]*Iato,  and 
are  first  reconciled  by  that  great  tnastar  of  thouglit.  Real- 
ism appears  in  the  Ionic  nature-pbilosopby ;  idealism  in 
On>hi8Ui,  the  schools  of  PyUiagoms,  and  the  Eleatic  school 
of  Southern  Italy. 

Both  tlie.-M;  cliLsses  of  thinkers  sought  for  some  central 
unity  ht-iie-dth  tho  outwanl  phcnomvna.  Tludvs  the  Mile- 
sian fB.c.  COO)  said  it  was  water.  His  disciple,  Aiiaxinmu- 
der,  called  it  a  chaotic  matter,  containing  in  il^ielf  a  motive- 
power  which  would  take  the  universe  through  successive 
croalions  and  destructions.  His  successor,  Annxinicntis, 
coudiided  the  infinite  eubstauco  to  Ix;  air.  Heructilus  of 
Kphesua  (r  c.  500)  declared  it  to  he  fire ;  hy  whicJi  he 
meant,  not  physical  fire,  but  tlie  principle  of  antagonism. 
So,  by  uHtUr,  Thales  must  have  intended  the  fluid  element 
in  tJiinga.  For  that  Thalps  was  not  a  mere  materialist 
appears  from  the  sayings  whiih  hiivc  bucn  rejMjrtt-d  iw 
oomuig  (torn  him,  such  u«  this  :  "  Of  all  things,  the  oldest 
is  God ;  the  most  beantJAil  is  tlie  world  ;  the  swiftest  is 
thought ;  the  wisest  is  time."  Or  that  other,  that, 
"Death  does  not  differ  at  all  from  Ufe."  Thates  also 
taught  that  a  Divine  power  was  in  all  things.  Tlie  suc- 
cessor of  Henir:Iitu»,  Anaxagonw  (a  c,  494),  first  ilislin- 
f^uished  Cod  from  t!i«  world,  mind  trook  matter,  leaving 
to  «adi  ao  independent  existence: 
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While  the  Oreek  colonies  in  Aata  Minor  developed 
thus  the  Asiatic  fonn  of  philoaophj-,  the  colonies  io  Magna 
GtR-ciu  uufoMcd  the  Italian  or  ideul  eide.  Of  these, 
Fythagons  was  thu  curliuM  nod  uiu«l  coiutpicuous.  Born 
at  Samos  (b.  c  S8-1),  he  was  a  oont«ni[ximr5-  of  Tlinlta  of 
Miletus,  lie  taught  that  (lod  was  one ;  yet  not  outside 
of  liie  world,  hut  iu  it.  wholly  iu  every  part,  oversee- 
ing Uie  Ix^uninp;  of  nil  things  and  their  combiuations.' 

The  h«ad  oC  ihu  Italian  school,  known  wi  Elu^tics,  was 
Xenophanes  (bom  B.  c.  600),  who,  says  Zclltr,+  Violli  a 
philosopher  and  a  ]>oet,  taught  fii^t  of  all  a  perfect  uiono- 
theism.  He  declared  Ood  to  be  the  one  and  all,  eternal, 
almif^hty,  and  perfect  bein^.  being  all  8i(;ht,  feeling,  and 
perception.  He  i£  both  infinite  an<l  finite.  If  he  were 
only  Ruitc,  he  could  not  hr ;  if  he  wore  only  infinite,  he 
could  not  exisl.     Ho  Hvo.^  tn  elvnijty,  and  t-xii«ta  >n  time.* 

I'snueuiilea,  scholar  and  sucoe^aor  of  Xenophanes  at 
Elt>!i,  tauglit  that  God,  as  pure  thought,  iicrvaded  all 
njiture.  Empedoclea  (about  B.  c.  H)0)  §  followed  Xeno- 
phanes, thoufjii  introducinp  a  certain  duahEcn  into  his 
physics.  In  tlieolofiy  he  was  a  pare  mouotheist,  declar- 
ing God  U»  be  the  Absolut*  Btinij,  sufficicut  for  himself, 
and  relat<td  to  the  world  ah  unity  to  variety,  or  love  to 
discord.  We  nan  only  refoj;nize  God  hy  the  divine 
element  iji  ourselves.  The  bad  is  what  is  separate  from 
God,  and  otit  of  harmony  with  him. 

After  this  came  &  sceptical  movement,  in  which  Gorgiins, 
a  disciple  of  Enipedocle.9  (b,  c.  404)  and  ProIwf^>ra*  the 
Abderite,  taught  the  dtwirine  of  nescience.  The  latter 
said :  "  ^Vhether  there  are  gods  or  not  we  cannot  say.  and 
life  is  too  short  to  lind  out"  ||    I'rodictiB  explained  religion 

*  'O  iJ¥  0(ii  (li  ■  ioEtoi  3'  it;  ul  ririi  frtroroDfir,  Itrii  t^  liatMfi'^ 
««( ■  iXV  if  oijr  j,  JXoi  ir  li\v  f  y  •n\»\  /rttramnn  rira.i  yititivl  loi 
■pifffirt  ri3»  S\ur,  ~  Ckm.  AUx.  I'ohort.  nd  criitcii. 

t  Mnniillicinn  among  tho  Onrh*,  tnuiiiUinl  In  Ihr  CnntrniiioiDry  Ite- 
TJnw,  MinOi,  inRT.   Ticlnr  Cnimiii.  PriRinnnui  il*  PhiloiKiplilt.  Andnnnr. 

X  (j<ii<tiiti»iiii  from  AriHiiiili-.  in  Klxnur,  1,  j  TS. 

%  .Sill  Klviivr,  7A\tT,  itu<1  tli*  pwui  rX  Eiu|i«idoclM on  tbi^  Kaliin>  of 
ThinK"  (r>pl  ^o>uil,  i-!iwi>i!ly  Ihi-  colli  in  «irnii»nt  nf  flirTliinI  Bixik, 

II  Hm  fjiitmus  il'"')rine.  th»t  "muti  in  Ih"  iiiWHuni  of  (ill  Ihingo."  meant 
tlikt  llirrr  ii  iiolhing  triii>  bill  thai  wliicli  ajipMin  to  tiinn  to  br  SO 
at  any  moment,  tic  taus'>ti  "  *«  abould  now  wjr.  the  nil^cctintj  vi 
kaoRledgv. 
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as  founded  in  utility,  Critiiis  derivci)  it  froin  statccnift. 
They  argued  tliat  if  relij^ion  was  foundhd  in  huiiinii  nature, 
all  meii  would  worship  the  same  gods.  ThU  view  be- 
came popular  in  Greece  at  the  lime  of  the  I'elononneaiau 
War.  Eitripides,  as  wo  have  Been,  wait  a  scepbc.  Those 
who  dcuiud  the  popular  gods  wons  [wrsucutcd  by  Uib 
Atlieniitiis,  hut  Uio  sceptical  spirit  wa-*  not  clieckud  by 
this  coui-se*  Aiiaxagnras  escaped  nith  his  life  only 
through  the  powerful  protection  of  Periclea.  Protagoi-as 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  IiIb  writinjjs  were  burned. 
Diogenes  was  donouiiced  as  an  atheist,  and  a  reward  of 
a  talent  was  olTored  to  any  one  who  should  kill  hiin.  For 
an  unbelieving  a^  is  apt  to  l)e  a  persecuting  one„  When 
the  kernel  of  religion  is  gone,  more  stress  is  laid  on  keep- 
iuff  the  shell  untouphed. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the^se  dilapidated  opinions  that 
Socralos  cami.>,  that  wonderful  pliL-nuineuon  in  human 
history.  A  iuar\'ellou8  vision,  glorifying  humanity  !  He 
luay  be  con«ideri;d  as  liaving  crvutod  the  science  of  ethics. 
He  fintt  taught  Uie  doctrine  of  divine  provideneo,  declar- 
ing that  we  can  only  know(!od  in  his  works.  He  placed 
religion  on  the  basis  of  humanity,  proclaiming  tJie  well- 
being  of  man  to  he  the  end  of  the  miiveree.  He  preferred 
tlie  study  of  final  causes  to  that  uf  vfficictit  causes.  Ue 
did  not  deny  the  inferior  deities,  but  reganled  them  only 
aa  we  regard  angels  and  archangels,  saints  and  prophets ; 
as  finite  beings,  above  man,  but  infinitely  hclow  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Iteverence  for  such  beings  is  (juite  consist- 
ent witli  the  purest  monotheism. 

In  I'liito,  says  Rixncr.f  the  two  polar  tendencies  of 
Greek  philn-tophy  were  harmonized,  and  realism  and 
idealism  brought  into  accord.  The  school  of  realism 
rec'^'uized  time,  variety,  motion,  inultiplicily,  and  nature ; 
but  lost  substance,  unity,  eternity,  and  spiriL  The  other, 
the  idwal  Kleatic  school,  recognized  unity,  but  lost  variety, 
saw  eternity,  but  ignored  time,  accepted  being,  but  oaoit- 
ted  life  and  novenieat. 


*  ZcUcr,  M  httote  dt*iL 

f  Odcbichlc  der  PhUiMoptJ«. 
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The  Uiree  views  may  be  tbos  compiiTed :  - 


Itoliiiii  Philosophy, 

or  Kleatic 
The  One. 
Unity. 
Beittg. 
rAuUieEmi. 

Substoiwe. 


The  One  in  AIL 
Unity  and  Variety. 
Life 

Divine  in  Nature. 
SuJistance  and 
ManircstattoD. 


Ionian  or  Asiatic 

Atomic. 
Tlic  AIL 
Vuriwty, 
Motion. 
Natumlism. 

PbeDomena. 


The  philosophy  erf'  Plato  was  t\w  scientific  completion 
of  that  of  Sociates.  Socratc-*  UjuW  hU  iiiUtUoitiml  (it;|uirl- 
un'  rriiiu  nuiu,  uml  iuferred  imtiu'e  and  Um).  I'lato 
a.%<utiiO(l  (lOil,  lUid  inferred  nature  and  man.  lie  made 
goodiies-i  and  nature  godlike,  by  luakiiig  God  the  sub- 
stance in  each.  His  was  a  ilivine  pliilusopliy,  siuoo  ha 
referred  all  facte  ihvoreticaJly  and  pi'actically  to  God  us 
the  <^uud  of  thvir  bciug. 

Thv  ittylu  of  I'lato  luii^iilarly  combined  analysis  uid 
synthesin,  axmt  definition  with  poetic  life.  His  magnifi' 
cent  intellect  aimed  at  uniting  precision  in  details  with 
universal  comprehension.* 

I'lato,  as  regards  his  method  of  tliou^^ht,  was  a  strict  and 
determined  transcendental  i.'it.  He  duclnred  i}hilosophy  to 
be  the  science  of  uiiconiiitiom-d  bt-ing,  aivl  aweiti^'d  that 
this  was  known  to  the  soul  tiy  it*  intuitive  rctwon,  whii^h 
is  the  organ  of  all  philosophic  insi^iit.  Thu  rcit-son  [x^^r- 
ceives  substance,  the  understanding  only  plii-nomena. 
Bi'ing  {*•  if),  wluch  is  tJie  reality  in  all  actuality,  is  in 
tlie  ideas  or  thoughts  of  God;  and  nothing  exists  or 
appears  ontwardly,  except  by  the  TortK  of  this  indwelling 
ide*.  Tlie  wonnis  the  tnw  cxprcwion  of  the  nnturjf  of 
every  object;  for  each  bat  it«  divine  and  natural  name, 
beside  its  accidental  human  ap|>e1Ution.  I'hilnsophy  is 
Uifs  recollection  of  wliat  the  soul  has  seim  of  things  and 
tJieir  naniea 

The  life  and  essence  of  all  things  is  from  God.     Plato's 

"  Thf  si-nt^ricp  wliioh  PUto  wrole  ovn  hi*  iloor,  efihli  iyriiit/ri'itTot 
(Wrai,  (ifolwlily  rnmiii.  "  Ix-t  noonecntrrwliohiiB  not  dijinitr  Ih-iujrlitn." 
&o  Gu«tLi!  JBi:I>reil  that  ouUmc  wmt  Uoupc»t  into  the  taynleriog  u(  iwtiin> 
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idea  of  God  U  of  tti<!  purest  nnd  Iiighoet  kind.  God  is  one, 
he  is  Spirit,  he  is  thu  sniircmu  aiid  otdy  re-al  being,  he  is 
the  creator  of  all  things,  liis  providence  is  over  all  evciito. 
He  avoids  pantheism  on  one  side,  by  making  God  a  dis- 
tinct persouiii  iutelligent  n-ill;  and  poIyth«tstn  on  the 
other,  by  making  him  aljsuluLe,  and  therefore  one. 
rUt^f's  iheokijjy  is  [mre  tlieisin.* 

Ackoniuuin,  in  "  ThoChristiiin  Kl«ment  in  Plato," -f-saya;. 
The  Platonic  theologj-  ia  strikingly  no^r  that  of  Chris- 
tianity in  r^^anl  to  God's  being,  exitttonrei  natne.  and 
ftttjihiitca  As  n.>i;;anls  the  exbtence  of  God,  he  aj)>nes 
(rum  tbu  movements  of  nature  for  tlie  neceaaity  of  an 
oiij^nnl  priiicigile  of  nintion.|  But  Die  rval  Pkitotiic  faith 
in  (Soil,  like  Uiat  of  the  Biblo,  rests  on  iniinoliHti.-  knowl- 
edge. He  gives  no  definition  of  the  essence  of  G<»l,  but 
saj's^  "To  find  tlie  Maker  and  Father  of  this  All  in  hard, 
and  having  found  him  it  is  inipossible  to  utter  him."  But 
the  idva  of  Goodliest  is  tJie  tieet  expreteion,  aa  is  alao 
that  of  Being,  though  neither  is  adequate.  The  visible 
8iui  is  the  iiU!if^  and  child  of  the  Good  Being.  Just  so 
the  Stripture  calls  God  the  Fiillier  of  light.  Yet  the  idea 
of  G<<d  was  the  objvtt and  aim  of  his  whole  jihilusuphy ; 
therefore  he  calls  God  tlie  Bi'ginning  and  the  I'Jid  ;  |1  and 
"the  Measure  of  all  things,  mueh  more  than  man,  as  some 
pec^  faftve  said  "  (referring  to  IVitagoiss,  who  taught  tliat 
•man  w*a  the  measure  of  all  things  ").  So  «veu  Aristotle 
declared  that  "since  God  is  tlie  gmntid  of  nil  being,  the 
first  philosophy  is  theologj'";  and  Kusebius  nientkins 
that  I'luto  thought  that  no  one  eould  understand  liiniian 
thing"  who  did  not  fiisl  h><ik  at  divine  things;  and  telb  a 
fltoiy  of  an  Indian  who  met  Six^ratcs  in  Athens  and  asked 
him"  how  be  must  bojin  to  philosophize.  He  replii-d  that 
he  must  reflect  on  human  life;  whereupon  the  liHliaii 
kugliud  nnd  said  that  its  long  as  one  did  not  understand 
divine  tJiingit  ho  could  know  nothing  about  human  things. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dalo  was  a  monotlieist,  and 

*  For  rtonfit.  trt  Arkmnuin,  CudworUi,  T>Tlar  ljni\a,  »Mti  tbe  K«w- 

Kufflaiidrr.  OeU>bpr.  INfiU. 
-f  Vfgr  'i!t,  nirniwi  iHlltino.  t  tiSws,  X.  893. 

f  TUMita,  IX.  II  iMt,  IV.  na. 
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believed  in  one  (loj,  and  when  be  Hpoke  of  gods  iji  the 
plural,  was  only  uaing  tlie  common  form  of  sjxjecli.  That 
many  educated  heathen  were  moiiot)iei&t«  has  been  suffi- 
ciently proved ;  and  evun  Au^ustiitu  lulinils  that  tliv  niura 
use  of  ll)o  word  "gods"  {iruv(.Nl  nothing  a^inttl  it,  since 
tliu  Utdirow  iiilile  said,  "  the  (lod  of  gods  has  spoktin." 

Aristotle  (ii.  c.  ;t84),  tlie  tirst  philolo^^  and  natural- 
ist of  antiquity,  scholar  of  I'lato,  called  "  the  Scribe  of 
Nature,"  and  "a  reversed  I'lftto,"  differing  diainetriimlly 
from  hU  muster  in  lii»  luelhods,  ftrrivcd  ut  riviirly  tbo 
sanu!  tlieoIo{;ical  k*uU.  He  taught  that  there  were  first 
Crutb^,  known  by  their  own  evidence.  He  eompriaed  sll 
ttotions  of  existence  in  tliat  of  the  «Arpoi.  in  which  wore 
the  two  spheres  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly.  The 
earthly  sphere  contained  tbo  cli»n<^i)>1c  in  tbu  trunsiutil ; 
the  heavenly  splterc  contained  the  cluiii^tntble  in  the  per- 
nuuiunl.  Alwve  both  xpheres  is  (Jiid,  who  is  unchangea- 
ble, pcriuanent,  and  unalterabla  Aristotle,  however,  omits 
God  as  Providence,  and  conceives  him  le^  personally 
than  is  done  by  I'lata 

In  the  Stoical  system,  theism  becomes  pantheism* 
Tlicro  ifl  one  Being,  who  is  t)ie  substance  of  all  things. 
From  whom  the  universe  flows  forth,  and  into  whom  it 
returns  in  regular  cycles. 

Zellerf  sums  up  his  statements  on  (his  point  thus: 
"  From  all  that  has  been  said  it  appears  that  the  Stoics  did 
not  tliink  of  God  and  the  world  as  ditlerent  beings.  Their 
system  WHS  therefore  strictly  jiantheistic  The  sum  of  all 
nail  exi.steiicc  is  origiuivily  eoutaint'd  in  God.  who  is  at 
once  universal  matter  ami  the  cixtativc  force  which  fash- 
ions matter  into  tt)e  particular  materials  of  which  tilings 
aie  made  We  can,  therefore,  tbink  of  nothing  which  is 
not  either  God  or  a  manifestation  of  Goii  In  point  of 
being,  God  and  the  world  are  the  some,  the  two  concep- 
tions being  declared  by  tlie  Stoics  to  be  absolutely  iden- 
tical" 

The  Stoic  philosophy  was  materialism  as  regards  the 

*  Zrllpr,  u  nbor".     Alx)  Zi^llcr.  "Slofci,  Epii^iiToni,  ttod  Soepttci,' 
truiiliitnl  by  Kriciiet.     London:  |jOiif(iD>1i>.     lliiU. 
i  Stoica,  Epicunsoi  and  Sciipticii,  [i.  I4U. 
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nature  of  things,  and  neceasity  as  regards  the  nature  of  tlie 
liiiiiiun  wilL  The  Stoics  denied  the  eveTlastin<^  existoniie 
of  souls  as  iudividmils.  IjcUoviri;,'  that  at  th«  uiid  of  a  c«r- 
taiii  cycle  they  would  he  rc-solved  into  the  Divitiii  fV-ing. 
Nevertheless,  till  that  perioii  arrives,  they  conceived  the 
soul  as  existing  in  a  future  state  higher  and  tetter  than 
this.  St-uucu  culls  the  day  of  death  the  birthday  into 
this  hetter  world.  In  that  worid  ttiuro  would  be  »  judg- 
ment on  the  conduct  ami  character  of  each  one;  there 
friends  would  recognize  eacli  other,  and  renew  their  friend- 
sliip  and  society. 

While  the  Kpicurenns  considered  reliRJon  in  all  its 
usual  forma  to  Iwj  a  curse  to  msmkind,  while  they  Whcvod 
it  impious  to  accept  the  jiopuhir  opinions  coiic«ming  the 
coda,  while  they  dented  any  Divine  Providence  or  care 
for  man,  while  tltey  rejected  prayer,  prophecy,  divination, 
and  regarded  fejir  as  Uie  foundation  of  religion,  they  yet 
believed,  aa  their  master  tpicurua  had  believed,  in  tlie  ex- 
istence of  the  inini<irtal  Rods,  lliese  beings  he  regarded 
u  pOBscssing  all  hiiumn  attribntcB,  except  those  of  weak- 
nws  and  pain.  Tliey  are  imniortul  and  perfectly  happy ; 
exempt  rrom  disease  and  change,  living  in  celestial  dwdl- 
inga,  clothed  with  bodies  of  a  higher  kind  than  ours,  iJiey 
converee  together  in  a  aweet  society  of  peace  and  content. 

Such  were  tJie  principal  theological  views  of  the  (Ireek 
pbUosophi-TS.  With  the  exception  of  the  lasl.  and  tliat  of 
the  Sceptics,  they  were  either  nionolhciatic  or  consiat4?nt 
with  nionotlieii^m.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  far  hi>;her 
than  the  legends  of  the  poets  or  the  visions  of  tlie  artists. 
They  were,  as  the  Cbriatian  Fathers  were  foud  of  saying,  a 
preparation  for  Christianity.  Xo  doubt  one  cause  of  the 
success  of  this  monotlieistic  religion  among  the  Greek- 
speaking  nations  was  that  Greek  philosophy  had  undeN 
mined  faith  in  Greek  Dolytheisni. 

This  we  shall  consiaer  in  another  section. 


5  7.  7^  W<rr»hip  of  Grttce. 

The  public  worship  of  Gre«co,  os  of  other  ancient  na- 
tions, consisted  of  sacririccs,  prayeis,  and  public  festivals 
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TIm)  sacrifices  were  for  victoricfl  over  their  enenuAB,  fot 
pluuliful  linrrc'SU*,  to  avert  tbc  anjjcr  of  some  offuKted 
jcity,  for  siiooess  in  any  eiit«rprue,  aud  those  spodiUy 
oommanded  by  the  oracles. 

In  the  earliest  times  fniitA  and  plants  were  all  th«t 
were  offered  Afterward  the  eacrificea  were  libations, 
inc>eiisi-,  and  victims.  The  libation  consisted  of  a  cop 
britJiiaiD(;  with  wine,  which  Was  cinptiud  upon  the  altars. 
The  iticenec.  at  first,  vra«  invrv^y  fragrant  leavi'S  or  wood, 
burnt  ui>on  the  altar;  aft^rwanl  iiiyrTh  and  frankiu- 
cense  were  used.  The  victiniB  were  sheep,  oxen,  or  otli«r 
aiiiiuiilfl.  To  llecntt!  th»y  offered  a  dog,  to  Vemia  a  dove, 
to  IMurs  Buiim  wild  imiiiial,  to  Cer^s  the  sow,  bccauM!  it 
rookfl  Lip  the  com.  but  it  was  forbiddvn  to  siKTificv  the 
ploughing  ox.  The  sacrifici's  of  uivn,  which  were  com- 
mon anion^  liarlnmtis  nations,  were  vciy  rare  in  Greeoei 

On  great  occasions  large  aacrifices  were  ofl'ered  of  nu- 
meroun  victims,  —  as  the  hecatomb,  whirh  means  a  hun- 
dred oxen.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  had  a  vessel 
of  holy  water  at  the  entniuce  of  Iho  temples,  consecrated 
by  putting  into  it  a  buniinf;  torch  from  the  altar,  with 
wliicb  ur  witli  a,  branch  of  laurel  the  wuTfihippvn  were 
Sprinkled  on  cnt«riii)^.  Tlie  worshippers  were  also  ex- 
pected to  wash  tlieir  bodies,  or  at  least  their  hands  and 
feet,  before  Koing  into  tlie  tcmjile  ;  a  cilsUiih  common  also 
among  the  Jews  and  other  nations.  So  ExL-kiid  says :  "  I 
will  sprinkle  you  with  clean  water  and  you  sludl  be 
cl«UL  And  Die  Apostlv  Paul  says,  in  allusion  to  Uiis 
eostom :  "  IaA  us  diuw  nwir,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evii  conscience,  and  our  btjdies  washed  witJi  pure 
water." 

All  those  cnstoma  had  a  natural  orif^n.  The  natural 
offering  to  the  f;ods  is  that  which  we  like  best  out^clves. 
TliG  Greeks,  eminently  «  social  people,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  fcn*t*,  wished  to  give  a  jmrt  of  everything  to 
the  gods.  Loving  wine,  perfumes,  and  animal  food,  they 
offered  these.  As  it  was  proper  to  wasli  before  feasting 
with  each  other,  it  seemed  only  proper  to  do  the  same 
before  offering  the  foast  to  the  gods. 

The  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  catching  and 
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pouring  out  the  blood  of  tlic  \'ictim;  for,  in  Uie  view  of 
the  ancients,  blood  waa  the  seat  of  Ufa  Part  of  the  vic- 
tim was  burned,  and  this  vaa  the  portioa  supposed  to  be 
eonsunied  by  the  god.  Aoother.  part  was  c»lcn  by  tlm 
vonhipivcn,  who  lliiis  sat  e.t  Ictblu  with  llie  dt;ity  li-s  his 
fHenda  and  companion:*.  Tlie  joyful  chanicter  of  (ireek 
wonihtp  aha  appeared  in  the  use  of  garlands  of  Bowers, 
religiouji  dances  and  iionga. 

All  the  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  religiou*.  Some 
were  of  tlio  seasons,  as  ono  in  February  U>   Zeus,  the 

fiver  of  good  weather;  and  another  in  November  to 
ieiis,  the  go<i  of  stomis.  Thore  were  f^tivaU  in  honor 
of  tlie  plough,  of  the  threshing-floor ;  festivals  comtoem- 
orating  the  victories  at  Marathon.  Salamis,  etc. ;  of  the 
restoration  of  democracy  by  TlirusybuluH ;  feasts  of  tlio 
clothing  of  the  ima^'oa,  on  winch  oocaaioa  it  was  not 
lawful  to  work ;  feastn  in  coniiDemoration  of  those  who 
neruhed  in  the  Rood  of  Deucalion ;  feaota  of  nuniea, 
feasta  of  youth,  of  women,  of  traden.  Then  there  were 
the  great  national  featirala,  celebrated  eveiy  four  years  at 
Olympia  and  Delphi,  and  every  three  and  five  j-ears  at 
Nenictt  and  the  isthmus  of  Curiuth.  The  Panatliensic 
festival  at  Athens  was  held  every  five  years  in  honor  of 
Ath^nd,  with  magnificent  proceasioiis,  cavalcades  of  horse- 
men, gymnastic  games,  military  dancea,  recitations  of  the 
Homfric  poems, and  competition  in  miisic.  On  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  was  n^prescnted  by  the  scholars  of 
Phtdia.<«  the  procession  of  the  Peplos.  This  was  a  new 
dress  made  for  the  statue  of  Atht'ntI  l>y  young  girls  of 
Athens,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven  years. 
These  girls,  selected  at  a  special  ceremony,  lived  a  year 
Oq  til*  Aerujiolis,  cnj^aged  in  their  sacred  work,  and  fed 
OD  a  special  diet  C'uplivvs  were  Ubomted  on  this  occa* 
sion,  that  all  might  share  in  the  festival 

Such  feativaht  conatiliil*;d  the  af-nie  of  (ireek  life. 
They  were  celebrated  in  the  open  air  with  pomp  and 
splendor,  and  visitors  came  from  far  to  assist  on  tliese  oc- 
casions Prizes  were  given  for  fout  and  chariot  races  ;  for 
boxing,  leaping,  music,  and  even  for  kiasing.  The  tem- 
ples, therefore,  were  not  intended  for  worship,  but  cbietly 
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to  contain  the  image  of  tlie  god.  Tlie  cella,  or  adytKm, 
was  8tuiill  anti  ofU'ii  dark ;  hut  along  tlie  iiiftgnitic«nt  ]>or- 
tico  or  poristyte,  which  .surrounded  the  four  Hidefi  of  the 
Doric  templ^  the  splendid  proceasious  could  circulate  in 
full  view  of  the  multilutle.*  T\k  temple  was  therefore 
easentially  an  o\it^uuT  building,  willt  ito  beauty,  liku  tlutt 
of  a  flower,  uxiwsvd  U>  li^ht  uid  atr.  It  was  covered 
everywhere,  hiit  not  crowded,  with  sculpture,  which  was 
au  ejisential  part  of  the  building.  The  pediments,  the 
pedestals  on  the  roofa,  the  metopes  between  the  trislniUs, 
are  as  immeuiiin"  without  the  sculpture  M  a  pit' Lure- fniine 
witlKHit  its  piclurv.  So  vaya  Mr.  FeTgti.-<i.ton  :  f  uiid  adds 
tliut,  without  quVMtion,  color  was  also  ever)'whcre  used  a» 
an  int«^gnil  part  of  the  Rtnicture. 

PrieDtliood  was  sometimes  hereditary,  but  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  class.  Kiti^s,  generals,  and  the  beads  of  a  family 
acted  as  priests  and  oDcn'd  sacrifici.-&  It  wus  a  tciiiporaiy 
office,  and  Plato  ntcoinmcuds  that  tbcrv  should  be  an 
tPnnwl  rotation,  no  man  acting  as  priest  fur  more  tbou 
onit  year.  Such  n  HtAto  of  opinion  excludes  the  danger  of 
priestcraft,  an<l  is  op))OHed  to  all  hierarchnl  juieteiisions. 
The  same,  however,  cannot  he  said  of  the  diviners  and 
soothsayers,  who  were  so  much  consulted,  and  whose 
opinions  determined  so  often  tlie  course  of  public  alTairs, 
Tlicy  were  ofkm  in  the  pay  of  anibitiou»  men.  Alcibiadcs 
had  &ngnr»  and  omcle-t  devoted  to  bis  iiiteresl^,  who  ootild 
induce  the  Athenian.s  to  agree  to  such  a  course  aa  he  de- 
sired. For  the  (Jreeka  were  extremely  anxious  to  pene- 
tiate  the  future,  and  the  power  and  mfluencc  of  their 
oiades  ia.  Bays  Dullingcr,  n  phenomenon  unique  in  his- 
tory. 

Among  these  oracles,  Delphi,  as  is  well  known,  took  tlie 
highest  rank.  It  was  considered  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  was  revered  by  the  Pan-Hellenic  race.  It  was  a  su- 
proinc  religious  court,  whose  derisions  were  lielieved  to  be 
infallible.  The  dcsiiotisni  of  the  Pythian  decisions  was, 
however,  tempered  by  their  ambiguity.    Their  predictions, 

*  Mr.  FnrKimwin  IliiiiVt  lli"  ri'riMylr  tiot  InUnJcd  for  an  ambulatory, 
but  U  iiiiiilili*  toHwiKii  niiy  otlii^r  KilUtielOTy  )iuq>ow. 
i  Illuslraltd  Hnud-Book  of  Architcclure. 
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if  OiPjr  failed,  seldom  doatroypd  the  faitK  of  the  believeiB ; 
for  alwayfl  some  explanation  eould  be  devised  to  SRre 
the  credit  of  the  oracla  Thus,  the  I'ythiaii  promised  the 
Alhcniaiis  that  lliey  would  take  all  the  Syracusana  prisoii- 
t-rs,  Tlivy  did  not  take  tJiem ;  but  as  a  rowster-roU  of  the 
SyraciiSiiii  army  fell  into  their  bauds,  this  was  considered 
to  fiillil  the  i.iiiiiiiso.*  Ari8tide»,  the  rhetorician,  was  told  , 
that  the  "  white  niaideiiit "  would  titke  cure  of  Iiiin  ;  and 
reeeivinj*  a  letter  which  waa  of  advantage,  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  this  was  the  "  white  maiden-"  Hut  neither 
iinp<jaition  nor  dLdusion  will  satisfactorily  explain  tite 
phenomena  coniievt<:d  with  orackw.  The  foundation  of 
tbeni  seeniH  to  have  been  a  stat«  allied  to  the  modem 
uianifeatAtiuns  of  magnetic  sleep  and  clairvoyance. 

"  As  the  whole  life  of  the  (Jreeks,"  says  DoUinger,  "  was 
penetrated  bj'  religion,"  they  instinctively  and  naturally 
prayed  on  all  occiisions.  They  prayed  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, ul  inval-tiuies,  for  outward  blessinfis  of  all  kinds,  and 
alao  for  virtue  and  wisdom.  Tliey  proved  sttmdiiig,  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  hands  lifti^d  U>  the  heavens.  They 
threw  kisses  to  the  gods  witli  their  hands. 

So  we  aee  Uiat  the  (Jreek  worship,  like  their  theolosy, 
was  natural  and  human,  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  worehip, 
free  from  superstition.  Tliis  clement  only  arrives  witn 
the  myslcries,  and  the  worship  of  the  CtJioiiio  gods.  To 
the  Olympic  gods  suppliailinns  wer»-  addressed  as  to  free 
moral  agents,  who  might  be  jHanuaded  or  convinced,  but 
could  not  be  compelled.  To  the  under-world  deities 
prayer  took  the  form  of  adjuration,  and  degeuvrot«d  into 
magic  formulas,  wliich  were  supposed  to  force  tJiesc  dcitiea 
to  do  what  was  aakvd  by  the  wof^hippcr. 


§  8.  Dlfl  My^UrUs.     Orpkism. 

The  early  gods  of  most  nations  are  local  and  tribal, 
Tlicy  belong  only  to  liinitod  regions,  or  to  small  clans,  and 
have  DO  snpiHwed  authority  or  influence  beyond.  This 
waa  eminently  the  case  in  Oreece ;  and  aft<'r  the  great 
Hellenic  wonhip  had  arrived,  the  local  and  family  gods 

*  riutkrcti,  iinotfd  b]r  DulUuger. 
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retained  nl»o  their  praition.  and  contintied  lo  bo  reTcr- 
enced.  In  Athens,  down  to  the  lime  of  vUvxtuidur,  caah 
tribe  in  the  city  kept  its  own  djviDitic«  uiid  sacrifiow.  li 
ftlso  hitppenc-d  tlitiL  Uio  8ui>rL-inv  gotl  nf  one  state  would 
be  mdorvd  «a  a  subonliiuttv   power  in   anoUier.     Every 

flnne  liad  ibt  favorite  )irot«ctar.  As  ditt'erent  cities  in 
laly  have  their  ditlerent  Madonnas,  whom  they  (wntiidisr 
more  pon'erfid  than  the  Madouiia  of  thvir  neighbors, 
to  in  Greece  the  kiuuu  i:<A  was  invoked  in  various  locaJ- 
iliea  under  dtlTwrunt  sunmim-A.  The  Arcadian  Zr-iis  liad 
the  auntanie  of  Lyc*iiN,  ih-iivmi,  pr(tlialj|y,  irom  Ati£,  Lux, 
light  rije  Cretan  .Jupiter  was  i^led  Asterios.  At  Karia 
he  waa  Stratioe,  lolaiis  in  Euripidoa  (tiie  llemklvida;,  347) 
Kays :  "  We  have  goiis  ue  our  alli<ss  nut  iufvrior  to  thooe 
of  iJie  Arrives,  0  kinc;  for  Juno,  the  wife  of  Jove,  is 
their  ctiainpion,  Uiit  Mineiva  <>ura ;  and  I  say,  to  have  tha 
beat  gods  ttinds  to  success,  for  l^tllas  will  not  endure  to 
be  conquered."  So,  in  the  "  Suppliants  "  of  yEschylus,  the 
Egyptian  Herald  says  (838) :  "  lly  no  means  do  I  dread 
the  deitleiS  of  tliis  place  ;  for  they  have  not  uouiiisIukI  ine 
nor  preserveil  me  to  old  «gix"  + 

Two  innles  of  worship  met  in  Greece,  to{^h«r  with 
two  classes  of  gods.  The  Pela.igi,  na  we  have  seiai,  wor- 
8hip|>ed  unnamed  impersonal  powers  of  the  nuiveise, 
witliout  initi<{o  or  temple.  But  to  this  was  added  a  wor- 
ship which  probably  came  throu<{h  Thiuce.  from  Asia  and 
£{(ypt.  This  element  intrudncod  ivligious  poetry  and 
music,  the  adoration  of  the  nnises,  the  rit«8  and  mysteries 
of  Ddni^t^r,  and  the  reverence  for  the  Kahiri,  or  dark 
divinities  of  the  lower  world. 

Of  these,  the  Mystkiues  were  the  most  significant  and 
tmjtorlanL  Their  origin  must  be  referred  lo  a  fjivat  an- 
tiquity, and  they  continued  to  be  practiMd  down  to  Uie 
times  of  the  Koman  Kmperom.  Tliey  seem  not  lo  belong 
to  the  genuine  Greek  religion,  but  to  be  an  alien  element 
introduced  into  it.  Tlie  gods  of  the  Mysteries  are  not 
the  beings  of  light,  but  of  dflrkness,  not  the  gods  of  Olym- 
pus, but  of  the  under-world.     Everytliing  connected  with 

*  BnoUey'*  tcanilatloTi.  In  Boliu'«  Cloidc*!  Ubnirv. 
i  Itttd. 
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the  MysteriM  is  foreign  to  the  Hellenic  mind.  Tliis  wor- 
sliil]  i.*  secret;  ita  spirit  is  of  awe,  terror,  remorse;  it« 
object  is  expiation  of  tin.  Finally,  it  is  a  hieratic  worship, 
in  the  hands  of  priests. 

vVll  this  sufn^st«  Ef,'j'pt  as  th«  origin  of  the  Mysteries. 
The  utdLfit  were  ihusc  ci^lubmU^  in  ihu  isliuKl  of  Sumo- 
tlirace,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  Orjihous  is 
rcpiik'il  tn  have  come  and  founded  the  liacchic  Myttteries ; 
wliile  another  lepend  reports  him  to  have  heen  killed  by 
the  llacchiintes  for  wishing  to  substitute  the  worship  of 
Apollo  tor  lliat  of  I>iun\'sos.  This  hitter  stoiy,  taken 
in  ooiiwretiiin  with  the  civilizing  infltmnoe  iiscrihcd  to 
Oipheua,  indicati^  hia  introducing  a  purer  form  of  wor- 
ship. He  reformed  the  Ucentious  drunken  rites,  and 
established  in  place  of  them  a  more  serious  religion.  He 
died  a  martyr  to  this  purer  faith,  killed  by  the  wumua, 
who  were  intuited  to  this,  no  doubt,  by  the  priests  of  the 
old  BtU!chtc  wurship. 

Tlie  worship  of  Dionysoe  Zogreus,  which  was  the 
Orphic  form  of  Bacch ism,  contained  the  doctrines  of  retri- 
bution in  another  life, —  a  doctrine  common  to  aJl  the 
Greek  Mysteries. 

It  would  seem  probable,  from  an  investigation  of  this 
8wbj'.'(.'t,  tluit  two  flementa  of  worship  are  to  be  found  in 
thp  (>i\!ek  rdiffion,  which  were  never  quite  hamionizcd. 
One  is  the  wor«liii)of  the  Olympian  dailies,  f;od»  of  lifjht 
and  day,  godaof  this  world,  ajid  interested  in  our  present 
human  life.  This  worsliip  tended  to  promote  a  free  devel- 
opnu'Dt  of  charactiT ;  it  was  self-possessed,  cheerful,  and 
public  ;  it  left  the  worshipper  unalarmod  by  any  droad  of 
the  future,  or  any  anxiety  about  hia  soul.  Fur  the 
Olympic  goda  cared  little  alwut  the  monU  character  of 
their  worshippers ;  and  the  dark  Kate  which  lay  behind 
Roda  and  men  could  not  be  propitiated  by  any  rit«s,  and 
must  be  encountered  manfully,  as  one  meets  the  inevit- 
able. 

The  otiter  worship,  runnini;  pamllel  with  this,  was  of 
the  Cthonic  goda,  deities  nt  earth  and  the  imder-world, 
ruK-ni  of  the  night-side  of  nature,  and  moniu'ch.i  of  the 
woHd  to  come.     Their  vrorsliip  was  solemn,  mysterioos. 
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secret,  and  concerned  expiation  of  sin,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  liereafter. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  Egyptian  popular 
worship  delighted  in  jiist  such  niysleriwt  as  these  ;  that  it 
related  to  the  judgment  of  the  m\i\  hereaFU'r ;  that  it« 
solemnities  were  secret  and  wrapped  it)  dark  syinlM>b ; 
and  that  the  same  awful  (.'thonic  cleities  wei«  the  olijecte 
of  its  reverence ; —  when  we  also  remember  that  Herodotus 
and  the  other  Greek  writeni  state  tlmt  the  early  religion 
tA  the  Pclaagi  was  derived  from  EfTr'pt,  and  that  Orphcns, 
U\e  Tlimciau,  brought  thence  his  doctrine, —  there  seems 
no  ^^Dod  reason  for  denying  such  a  source.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dothiog  can  be  more  probable  than  an  immense  in- 
fluence on  Telaagic  worBhij),  derived  through  Tlirace,  from 
Egypt  Tills  vivw  is  full  of  explanations,  and  makes 
much  in  the  Greek  mjihology  clear  which  would  other- 
wise Iw  obscure, 

Tlie  CJreek  myth  of  Demf'tt-r  and  P«r»cplion<l.  for  ex- 
ample, seems  to  1)c  anadaplAtion  to  the  Hellenic  mind  and 
land  of  tJie  Egyptian  myth  of  Oairis  and  tsia.  Hoth  are 
wrroboU,  lirst,  of  natural  phenomena ;  and,  secondly,  of 
the  progress  of  the  human  soul.  The  sud  Isis  seeking 
Osiris,  and  the  sad  HC-ratter  seeking  Pcrscjilion'".  eoiistilute 
evidi'iitly  the  same  legenil ;  only  Osiris  is  the  Nile,  evapo- 
rated into  scattered  pools  by  the  burning  heat,  while  Perse- 
phone ia  the  seed,  the  treasure  of  the  plant,  which  sinks 
into  tlie  earth,  bnt  is  allowed  to  come  up  again  n.s  the  stalk, 
and  jiiksa  n  part  of  its  life  in  the  upper  air.  Hut  both  thc^ 
naturL'-mytliB  woro  B|iiril«alin-d  in  the  My.*teries,  and 
ma<U'  to  di'iiot*  the  wanderings  of  the  soul  in  its  search 
fortrutli.  Similar  to  these  le^nds  was  that  of  Uionpos 
Zagreus,  belonging  to  Ciele,  according  to  Euri]>irles  and 
other  writers.  Zagrciia  was  the  son  of  tlie  Crctjin  Zeus 
and  Perscphoni-.  and  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  Titana, 
hi»  heart  alone  being  preserved  by  Ath^n^,  who  gave  it  to 
Zeus.  Zeus  killed  the  Titans,  and  enclosed  the  heart  in  a 
plaster  image  of  his  child.  According  to  another  form  of 
the  ston,',  Zeus  swallowed  the  heart,  Mid  frrinn  it  repro- 
duced  iinollier  Dionysos.  Apollo  collected  the  rest  of  the 
memliers,  and  they  were  reunited,  and  restored  to  life. 
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The  principal  mpteriea  were  those  of  Racchua  and  Ceres. 
The  Baccbio  mysturivs  were  very  generally  celebrated 
throH^liout  Greece,  unci  were  a  wild  nature-worship  ;  par-" 
taking  of  tliat  frenzy  which  haa  in  all  nations  bi^cn  con- 
»i<lereil  a  method  of  gaining  a  snpenialunil  and  inspired 
Btate,  or  else  aa  the  result  of  it.  The  Siva  worsliiji  in 
India,  the  I'ytlionfss  at  Delphi,  the  Schaniaiitm  of  the 
North,  the  whirliujj  dervishes  of  the  Mohatuinedans ; 
and  aonic  of  the  .scenes  at  the  camp-meetings  in  the 
'\Vcst«ra  States,  belong  to  tlie  some  class  as  the  Bacchic 
ordes. 

The  Eleiisinian  mysteries  woro  very  difreri>nl.  These 
w«ro  in  honor  of  Ccros  ;  they  were  inijiorted  from  E(jypt. 
The  wandering  of  Isis  in  search  of  Osiria  were  clianjied 
to  those  of  Cere*  or  U^mfit^r  [the  raothcr-farth  =  Isis)  in 
search  of  Persophon^.  Both  represented  in  a  sewmdury 
symbolism  the  wanderings  of  the  soul,  seeking  Ciod  and 
truth.  This  was  the  same  idea  as  thai  of  Apuleius  in  the 
beautiful  story  of  Psyche. 

These  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis  by  the 
Athenians  evury  fourth  year.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  iutmdueed  r  c  1:15i5,  and  were  v«ry  aacred.  All 
persona  were  required  to  be  initiated.  If  they  refused  it 
they  were  supposed  to  be  irreligious.  "  Have  you  been 
initiated  ?  "  was  asked  in  tlan^rous  situations.  The  in- 
itiated were  said  to  be  cuhn  in  view  of  dcutk  It  wo*  the 
personal  religion  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  greater  my.steries  at  Kh-usi.i  the  candidates  were 
crowned  with  myrtle,  and  admitted  by  night  into  a  vast 
temple,  whore  they  were  purified  and  instructed,  and 
assisted  at  certain  grand  solemnities.  The  doetriues 
tauglit  arc  unknown,  hut  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  iinmortaliby  of  the  soul  But  this 
ia  only  conjecture. 

Itacchns  ia  believed  to  have  been  originally  an  Indian 
god,  naturalized  iu  Greece,  and  his  mysteries  to  be  Indian 
ill  thi'ir  character.  The  genial  life  of  nature  is  the  essen- 
tial chamct«T  of  Bacclms.  One  of  tho  names  of  the 
Indian  Siva  is  Dioniclii,  which  very  nearly  resembles  the 
Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  Dionyaos.     lie  was  taken  from 
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Hw  Meros,  or  thigh  of  Jupiter.  Now  Moant  Xforo,  in 
I  nilitt,  ia  the  home  of  the  gods ;  by  a  comiuon  etymological 
"ermr  the  CJreeks  may  have  thought  it  the  Greek  worn  for 
tlii;//i,  and  so  translated  it. 

TIte  Bticchic  wor^hi]),  'm  its  ThracitQ  form,  was  nlwayg 
distiisl^^'ful  tw  the  bi'st  of  Uie  Greeks;  it  was  »uspvct«d 
and  di:«lik«d  hy  the  enlight^neil,  jiro^cribetl  by  kinga,  and 
rejected  by  comiDunities.  It  vaa  an  iiiterpolut^d  system, 
fyreign  to  the  cheerful  nature  of  Greek  thoughts 

As  to  th«  vuliiu  of  the  my8t«ri(»  thmnttotvtjs,  ihoro  was 
a  grvul  diffL-ivucc  of  upiiiioD  iinioiig  the  Grewks.  The 
peo|)le,  (ho  orator,  and  many  of  Uie  \y>ets  pmifte>l  them ; 
but  the  philosophers  eitlier  disapproved  them  oiienly,  or 
p(W!ied  them  hy  in  Kilence.  Socrates  says  no  word  in  their 
Javor  in  all  his  reported  conversations.  Plato  complains 
of  tho  immonil  intlut-iicc  derived  from  bclil^^'in^  that  sin 
could  hi!  expiated  hy  such  ct-rcmonies.*  Tlii-y  s«cm  to 
liftvc  cuntuinvd,  in  reality,  little  direct  instructiou,  but  to 
havr  liiti<{hl  iiK^-ridy  by  a  dnvtuatic  lepn^iuuialiou  and 
eymliolic  piclurts. 

Who  Orpheus  was,  and  when  he  lived,  can  never  be 
known.  Itnt  the  probtibilitie-i  are  that  he  brought  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  what  Moses  took  from  Kgypt  into 
Pulcstine,  the  Egyptian  ideas  of  culture,  law,  and  ci>Tli- 
zatioiL  He  reformed  the  Bacchic  myBttries,  giving  them 
n  more  cluvatt-d  aii<l  noble  chanicttr.  and  for  this  he  lost 
his  life.  No  K-tter  atx-ount  of  his  work  can  he  given 
than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Ilacon. 

"Tho  merits  of  learning,"  «iayt(  h^  "in  repr«aiii^tlte  Inoon- 
Tcnieiicei*  wluch  grow  from  iniui  ti>  niiin,  was  lirely  Mt  forth 
by  tho  fiiioienttt  iii  Unit,  feipii^i  nrlnt.ioii  cif  Oq>li(Mis'  t.hcntru, 
w)rt«!  ull  beasts  iitid  hirrU  nxwinlilcil  ;  iind,  fcirgiitting  their 
Mevcnd  iipfivtites,  some  of  prpy,  Niimc  of  (mmc,  snmo  of  qunrrol, 
Irtooii  itll  ^^»«^illbly  tnEethcr,  lint*iiiiig  to  thp  nire  anil  ftocordl  of 
tho  harp  ;  tho  HOiiuif  thcnxif  no  sonnpr  censed  or  wM  drowned 
by  wimo  louder  ooisc,  but  every  beast  relumed  to  his  own 
niitun;! ;  wherein  is  aptly  dMcribed  the  nature  and  cooilition 
of  uioD,  who  are  full  of  savage  aud  unredaimcd  desires  of 

"  RqniMfr,  II.  IT,  ««•  PoUtn^T'i  'liMnindon  ol  this  tubJMt,  in  "  Tbe 
Ovntilit  anil  Ui(  Jvw,"  Knglinh  traiiilation.  Vol  I.  p.  ISS. 
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proRt,  of  \net,  of  revenue,  which,  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to 
precepts,  to  laws,  to  nMijjion,  sweetly  luuuhed  by  cl(K[ii<!ni;o 
luid  {KU'AtiAKtou  of  boolu^  of  aernioiia,  uf  hiirttiigueii,  hu  liitij;  is 
Mwiuty  Biul  [icuoe  niaiiitaiiivd  ;  but  if  thvue  tnHtrtuneuls  be 
silent,  or  thiit  ncdition  und  titmult  nuike  them  not  niidible, 
aJl  thingn  tiiwiolve  into  uiiu'uhy  nnd  conftiiiioii-"  ' 

Of  tlic  Oqitiic  doctrines  we  are  ttble  to  j^vo  n  somewhat 
better  accoiiiit  A»  far  back  as  the  sixth  ccutuiy  before 
Cbrist,  there  were  acattered  UiTougb  Greece  Imntis,  lyr- 
ical poems,  and  prose  treatise*,  treating  of  thnolngicnl 
questions,  and  called  Orphic  writingB.  These  works  con- 
tinued to  be  produced  through  many  centuries,  and  evi- 
dently met  au  appulite  In  tlic  Greek  mind.  They  were 
not  philosophy,  they  were  not  myllia  nor  legends,  but 
contained  a  mystic  and  jiauthcifttic  theology .f  The 
views  of  the  I'i*thagorean»  entered  largely  into  this  sys- 
tem. The  Orpljic  writings  develop,  by  degrees,  a  sj-stem 
of  cosmogony,  in  whicli  Time  was  the  first  principle  of 
tilings,  from  which  came  chaos  and  ether.  Then  came 
the  primitive  egg.  from  which  was  bom  Phanes,  or  Man- 
ifestation. This  being  is  tlic  i-xpression  of  intAillifiencL-, 
and  creates  the  heavens  and  ttie  earth.  Tlie  soul  is  but 
tlie  breath  which  comes  from  the  whole  universe,  thus 
or^nized,  and  is  imprisoned  in  the  body  as  in  a  tomb, 
for  sins  committed  iu  a  fornier  existence  life  is  there- 
fore not  joy,  but  punishment  and  sorrow.  At  detith  the 
soul  eecapi-s  from  this  prison,  to  \'Si»»  through  many 
changc«,  by  wliich  it  will  be  gradually  purified.  All  these 
notions  are  alien  to  the  (Sreek  mind,  and  are  plainly  a 
foreign  importation.  The  true  fireek  was  iiuither  iHiuthe- 
ist  nor  introspective,  lie  did  not  torment  liiui.'*L-!f  alwut 
the  ori^jin  of  evil  or  the  bcjiinmng  of  the  universe,  but 
took  life  as  it  cnmv,  cheerfully. 

Tlie  paiilheism  of  the  Ori)hic  theology  is  constantly 
apparent.  Thus,  in  a  poem  preserved  by  Proclus  and 
Euaebiua  it  ia  said: J  — 

*  Advuicemcnt  «f  1.c*min|t. 

t  Onf rifd  M  lllirr  \utK  »hown  tliat  Mime  of  ttiue  trritiiigt  exiatod  in  tli* 
timp  nf  Euti|>iilnL 

*  Oiiilwiirih't  tnl'lK-liiHl  Hyttrrii,  I,  403  ( Am,  rd.}.  BIzdct,  ITind- 
buch  doi  Uesclikhlc  dct  i'lulaw|)hie,  Auhang,  Vd,  1. 
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"  Keiu,  th*  mlxht;  thnnilariir,  U  Ant.  7ibo»  U  Uiit, 
lEviia  bi  tliii  hnul,  2<iii«  tba  middl*  of  all  thinci. 
Ftoiii  /'IIS  *r«ni  all  thiiif:*  pinducMl.    H(  UTiotti  mui  and  vomui ; 
Zoiu  U  tlifl  ilepth  of  the  nrtli,  sod  tb«  haj^l  of  thn  txany  bMmw ; 
Ho  ii  the  bmlii  of  all  thii^p,  the  foroe  olsDlaUMKl  Qio  i 
Tho  bottom  of  the  bm  i  >uii,  moau,  and  itan ; 
Orifpn  of  all ;  king  of  all ; 
Oiu  Power,  «ao  God,  one  gnat  Ruler." 

And  soother  says,  atil!  more  pUiDly :  -^ 

"  Then  U  ona  royal  Wly,  in  which  all  Mnpt  %rt  mdowd, 
F!n  and  Water,  Karlh,  Kthpr.  Nfgitt  aiiill)sy. 
And  ConnMl,  tlie  ftnt  prmlun-r,  iml  dvtigiitful  Lovr, 
For  all  thisM  u*  oontkliwd  in  tb«  gnat  body  of  Zena." 


§  0.  Selatum  of  Oreek  Rdi^on  to  Chrvtiianity. 

One  of  the  greatest  evcnU  in  tlio  liistoiy  of  man,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  piulurusque  situations,  was  wheu 
Paul  stood  on  the  Aivoiii^rus  at  AtJiena,  carrying  Chris- 
tianity into  Eunipu,  oiruring  a  Scinitio  religion  to  an 
Aryitii  r»>'A  the  culmination  uf  inoiiotheiitm  lo  one  of  tli« 
mo.it  elalxirate  and  magnilicent  polytlieiams  of  the  world. 
A  strange  and  marvellous  scene !  From  the  phice  where 
he  stood  he  saw  alt  the  frrandeat  works  of  human  art,  —  the 
Acro))olis  rose  bcforu  Iiim,  a  lofty  precipitous  rock,  seem* 
ing  like  a  stone  pedestal  erected  by  nature  as  an  appro- 
priat«  phitfonn  for  Uie  perfect  marble  temples  witli  which 
mat)  should  adorn  it  On  thia  noble  base  rose  tho  Pur* 
thenon,  temple  of  Minerva ;  and  the  temple  of  \vp1iinc, 
with  its  aacred  fDontain.  The  olive-tree  of  l^llas-Ath^n^ 
WM  there,  and  her  colossal  statue.  On  tho  plain  below 
were  the  temples  of  Thoscua  and  JupiUtr  Olympus,  and 
inniimc-niblu  othet%  He  stood  whcrw  Socitttcs  liiul  stood 
four  hiiniirtjd  yi«irs  before,  defending  himself  ajrainst  the 
chiirge  of  athei.sni ;  wlicre  l>enin»llK-nc3  hail  pl«utjld  in 
immortal  strains  of  eloi|iienco  in  behalf  of  Hellenic  free- 
dom ;  where  the  most  solemn  and  venerable  court  of  jus- 
tice known  amon^  men  was  wont  to  assemble.  There  he 
made  tlio  mcniomblo  diseoune,  a  few  fragments  only  of 
which  have  come  to  u»  in  the  Itook  of  ActA,  but  a  sketch 
significant  of  his  argument,  lie  did  not  begin,  as  in 
our  translation,  by  insulting  the  religion  of  the  Oieeks, 
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and  mlling  It  a  iaperstition  ;  Init  ty  praising  them  for 
tbvir  ruverenoe  and  piety.  Paul  respected  nil  matiife^tn- 
tious  of  awe  and  love  toward  those  mysteries  and  glories 
of  the  universe,  in  which  the  invisible  things  of  God 
have  been  clearly  bol'u  from  the  fuuudation  of  the  wurld. 
Then  hv  mentions  hi»  finding  the  altar  to  the  unknown 
God,  mentioned  also  by  Faufianiiui  and  other  Greek 
writers,  one  of  whom,  IHogenea  Laertius,  says  that  in  a 
time  of  plague,  not  knowing  to  what  Rod  to  appeal,  they 
let  loose  a  number  of  bluok  and  whit«  ahtjep,  and  wlitre- 
Gvcr  any  one  laid,  down  they  ervcled  an  altur  to  an  un- 
kripwii  tro«l,  and  offered  sacnRce.'i  thereon.  Then  lie  an- 
nounced aa  his  central  and  main  theme  the  Most  High 
God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  spiritual,  not  needing  to 
receive  anything  from  man,  but  giving  him  all  tilings. 
Next,  he  procluinii.'d  the  doctrine  of  imivcrsal  human 
brolherhoo<i.  Gml  lind  made  all  men  of  one  blood  ;  their 
vnrictie»  and  difTervnccs,  ah  well  as  their  essential  unity, 
bcijjfjdelvnniiicd  by  a  l)ivine  Providence.  But  all  were 
equally  nmdo  to  .seek  him,  and  in  their  variotm  ways 
to  find  him,  who  in  yet  always  near  to  all,  since  all  are 
his  children."  God  U  immanent  in  nil  men,  says  Paul,  as 
their  life.  Having  thus  stated  the  great  unities  of  faith 
and  points  of  agreement,  ho  proceeds  only  in  the  next 
in^Uincc  to  tho  oppoMitions  and  criticii^ms;  in  which  he 
opposes,  not  polyUieifim,  hut  idolntiy ;  though  not  blaming 
them  severely  even  for  that,  I.aatJy.  he  speaks  of  Jesus, 
as  a  man  ordained  by  God  to  judge  the  world  and  govern 
it  in  rit^titeousness,  and  prov<Kl  by  itii  resurrection  from 
the  dead  to  btt  so  chusen. 

Here  we  obst-n'e,  in  this  speech,  monotheism  came  in 
contact  with  polj-theism,  and  tlie  two  forma  of  human 
religion  met,  —  that  which  makes  man  the  child  of  God, 
and  Uiat  which  made  the  gods  the  children  of  men. 

Tlic  result  wc  know.  The  cry  wiis  beard  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  Eurotas  and  in  green  Cythnus.  — "(Jreat  l*an  is 
dead."  The  Greek  humanities,  noble  and  beautiful  as 
they  were,  faded  away  before  the  advancing  steps  of  the 
Jewish  p«»is!uit,  who  had  dared  to  call  God  his  Father 
and  man  his  brother,    The  [mrables  of  Uio  Pruditpd  Sou 
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and  the  Good  Sarearilan  were  stronger  than  HomerV 
divine  aong  aiid  I'indar's  lofty  hymns.  This  was  the 
Kli^ion  for  man.  And  so  it  lia|ipet]t>d  as  Jesus  had  said : 
'■  My  shuL-p  huar  my  voiiw  and  Ibllow  me."  Those  whv 
felt  in  tlivir  hnuta  that  Justu  was  their  true  leader 
followed  him. 

The  goda  of  Greece,  being  purely  human,  were  so  far 
related  to  Christianity.  That,  too,  is  a  human  religion  ;  a 
religion  which  makea  it  it»  object  to  unfold  man,  and  to 
cauitc  all  to  coui«  to  the  stuture  of  perfect  men.  Chris- 
tianily  also  stiowcd  them  God  in  the  form  of  man ;  God 
dwelling  on  the  earth;  God  manifeet  in  the  flesh.  It 
also  taught  that  the  world  was  f^II  of  God,  and  that  all 
places  and  persona  were  inatinct  with  a  secret  divinity. 
Schiller  (as  translated  lij'  Colerid^'e)  declares  that  LovK 
wa«  tho  source  of  Uieso  Greek  crt^^utiou:) :  — 

"Ti«not  mordy 
TIw  linmitB  Mnifa  hMii  Uwt  n^^W  iqiM* 
Willi  lih  Uld  njrtKal  nwluTriinaiji.^, 
Start  ltk«iruB  tor  th*  •ufr^'n  liFkrt  of  t^iro 
Tbu  visihlL'  tintniT,  nnil  this  roiiiinan  vaild 
1»  all  too  narrow ;  jwi,  ■  Jw^p^  ini|>art 
I.iitIis  in  the  IppTid  told  my  infant  yean  • 

Thai  lii'«  u|ion  thut  truth,  »»  live  to  lam. 
Fur  fahlH  in  Idvr'k  world,  hit  home,  hit  btrthplui  ; 
I)rlii;htf-il1v  d^vlU  Ix'  'iimiitt  lny>  and  UlinDaiu^ 
And  sj'trili.  ami  ili'liK''''''",y  '"'''"v* 
Diviniliri.  briiift  hiinni'lf  diviiii<. 
The  inlflligiblc  ioniiB  of  atii.'iirnt  uwti, 
The  fair  hnnianiliri  of  Old  Upligion, 
The  Power,  tlxc-  Beauty,  and  Ihe  M^eitj, 
That  had  th<'ii  haiinu  in  dnie  or  piny  mmint«Iii, 
Or  fonvit  !iy  mIo*  ^.^n■ilIn,  or  jiflilily  tyring, 
OrcliMiinor»iifryi!<'|ilbii;  —  Htrthnv  havo  vanltlwd. 
Thry  livr  nu  lunp^r  in  t1i>'  fuilh  of  iti'iiwii. 
But  atill  thr  hmrt  dnth  nord  i  UiiKVinw  ;  alUI 
Doth  the  old  tuitinct  brinu  hack  tiit>  old  uanii-i." 

Thi  {•i/ralinnini.  Act  H.  SccD«  4, 

Ai«  a  tiiftttoir  of  fact  wo  find  Iho  believers  in  the  Greek 
religion  more  rojidy  to  receive  Christianity  than  were  the 
Jews.  All  thrmijih  Asia  Minor  and  ttreete  Christian 
churches  were  planted  by  I'aul ;  a  fsict  whicli  shows  tliat 
the  ground  was  somehow  preiiarcd  for  CliristiHiiity,  It 
was  ready  for  the  monotheism  which  I'aul  auti;»tituted 
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for  their  multitudfl  of  gods,  and  for  their  idolatry  and 

I  imago-worship.     'Vhe  statues  had  cuosed  to  bo  symboU. 

[and  the  minds  of  the  Grcuks  n^fftod  in  ttiu  iiiia^  itsulf. 

tTliis  iduktruiui  wontlijp  Paul  conduiuiK^l,  und  tlit^  {woplo 

tlifiiRt  liim   williiiyjy,  aa   lie  calM  them   up  to  n  iiioi* 

'spiriLiial  worsliijj.     We  think,  therefore,  that  the  (Jreek 

reh^'ion  was  a  n^  preparation  for  C'iiristianity.    We  have 

seen  that  it  was  itself  in  constant  tniiisitiou ;  the  system 

of  ttio  poets  passing  into  that  of  the  lutists,  and  that  of 

the   artisLii   into  that  of  the   philatnpliers ;  so  Uiat  the 

p)iilo»o|)hio  religion,  in  turn,  was  ready  to  change  intit 

a  Ghrititian  monotheisnL 

It  may  be  said,  since  philosophy  hod  undermined  tlie 
old  reli;:iou  and  substittitod  fur  it  more  noble  iduus,  wliy 
did  it  not  taku  the  K«!ut  of  the  dethrntieil  faith,  and  mitti- 
cieiitly  Niii>ply  iu  place  <  If  it  taught  a.  pure  mnnoUieism 
and  pii>f(iutid  ethics,  if  it  threw  ample  and  adeqnate 
light  on  tiie  problem  of  Cod,  duty,  and  immortality,  what 
more  was  needed  ?  If  ideas  are  all  that  we  want,  nothing 
more.  That  Greek  phihmopby  nave  way  before  Chris- 
tianity shows  tJiat  it  did  not  satisfy  all  the  craving  of  the 
■oul ;  shows  tliiit  man  nt^c-d.t  n  religion  tu  well  as  a  reli- 
gion philoaophy,  a  faith  aa  wuil  as  an  inUiUeclual  j^yHteiu. 
A  religion  is  one  thing,  a  speculation  is  a  very  diRerent 
thing.  The  old  Greek  religion,  so  long  as  it  was  a  living 
faith,  was  cnou^lL  When  men  really  twlieved  in  the  ex-| 
uteui-e  of  Olyiiipiun  Jove,  Pullaa-Alhene,  and  PhQ;bD8-t 
Apollo,  they  had  something  aliove  them  to  which  to  look 
up.  Wheti  this  faith  waa  disintegrated,  no  systtini  of 
opinions,  however  pure  and  profound,  could  repkce  it 
Another  faith  was  n^ded,  but  a  faith  not  in  contlict  with 
the  phdusophy  wliich  had  dexlroyed  polytheism ;  and 
Christianity  met  the  want,  and  therefore  became  tiia  reli- 
gion of  the  Greek -speaking  world. 

Beligion  is  a  life,  philosophy  is  thousht;  religion  looks 
up,  phuosophy  looks  in.  We  need  both  thought  and  life, 
and  we  need  that  tliu  two  sliall  be  in  harmony.  The 
moment  they  come  in  conflict,  both  suffer.  Pliilivophy 
had  destroyed  the  ancient  simple  faith  of  the  Hellenic 
race  in  their  deities,   and  had  given  them  instead  only 
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tite  abetmctions  of  tlionglit  Tlicii  cune  the  Apostles  of 
Cfiriisliaiiitj-,  U'ftcliiu)^  u  ir^liginn  in  tiai-iitouy  wicli  the 
liiglit-sL  tiiaughl  of  tiie  »ge,  am)  yet  prcachiiig  it  out  of  a 
living  faith.  Cltristiauity  ditl  not  come  as  a  speculation 
about  the  uoivi-rse,  but  as  a  Ursumony.  Its  hemlils  bora 
wituiisfi  lo  tlic  facts  of  tiod's  ptt-'wncc  ua<l  proviilvuoe.  of 
bU  falliorly  love,  of  the  brotlR-riuMil  of  man,  of  a  rbiug 
to  a  higher  life,  of  a  uttiveruil  judgment  heieal^r  on  aU 
good  and  e\'il,  and  of  .lesiiR  a»  the  inspired  and  asoentled 
revealer  of  these  trulha  These  facia  were  at'wpled  as  re- 
alitieti;  and  once  more  the  buiotui  uiiud  luul  somuttung 
abovu  itself  Hulid  t'liuugh  to  »u[>|H)rt  iu 

Scmie  of  tlie  early  Chn»ttiui  Fathers  called  on  the 
beatlien  poeta  and  philosopberst  to  bear  witness  to  Uie 
tmU).  Clement  of  Alexaiiiiria,"  after  ([UotinK  this  pas- 
sage of  Plato,  "  around  the  king  of  all  are  all  tilings,  and 
be  ii<  thi;  cause  of  all  good  things,"  klvs  that  otliera, 
through  God's  inspiniltou,  buv<i  declared  ibti  only  true 
Goil  U)  be  God.  He  quotes  Autislbeuut  to  this  uflecl: 
"  God  ij<  uot  like  to  auy;  wlivrcfun:  no  one  oan  know  bim 
frwa  a»  image."    He  quotes  Cleauibes  lim  Stoic :  — 

"  If  yoii  sfk  DIP  wliHt  !■  th«  lutturv  of  thr  good,  listen : 
Tttiit  which  u  rr^lnr,  just,  liuly,  iiiuua, 
l!*ilf-gavmiuig,  uirful.  tuir,  iittinft. 
Gmrr.  inclr|iPDdcnt,  jwij-n  brnc-firiat. 
That  fwU  no  faa  or  piet ;  jicolitiiblc,  painlnM, 
lldpTul,  |i1e^uit,  m&,  Irimai;." 

"  Kor."  says  Clement,  "  must  we  keep  the  Pythagoreans 
in  the  background,  who  say. '  God  is  ono ;  and  he  is  not.  as 
soitK-  suppose,  outside  of  this  framo  of  tilings,  but  within 
it ;  in  all  tho  eutireiie^s  of  his  being  he  pervades  the  wbola 
circle  of  existence,  surveying  all  nature,  and  blending  in 
harmonious  union  the  whole ;  the  author  of  his  own  forces 
and  works,  the  giver  of  light  in  heaven,  and  father  of  all ; 
the  mind  and  vitul  power  of  thu  whole  world,  th«  mover 
of  ail  tilings." " 

Clement  quotes  Antus  tlie  poet:  — 

"That  U1  miiy  b»  «n!iini 
Him  trn  Ihi^y  jinipillHte  fint  unil  Iwt. 
ll*il.  y«ihHr  t  Knut  marrni,  gnii  gtia  to  maa." 

"  Aiite-Kit.«iie  CliiislUn  LihiBty,  VoL  IV.  p.  71. 
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"  Thus  ftlao,"  says  Clement,  "  the  AscneaD  Hcaiod  dimly 
speaks  of  CJod :  — 

'For  ho  it  tJio  king  or  oil,  and  monui^h 
Of  Uic  immorUls,  uid  thcni  i^  iioiiii  titat  fMX  lin  with  him  In  powsr.' 

"  And  Sophocles,  the  sou  of  Sophiliis,  says :  — 

'One,  in  troth,  onn  in  flod, 

Who  nmdn  bnlli  hnavsn  >tid  the  far-atrt^'hing  «rth  g 
And  ocmii'a  Iilun  wan,  and  th«  injjiltty  windu ; 
But  many  at  ua  murtalt,  il«ctU-«d  in  hvart, 
Haw  iii-t  u|i  T'T  oiirwlit*,  im  ■  runroUtion  in  our  afflietioiu^ 
lui;i^'«  lit  th<<  livJiH,  oltlouK,  or  wooda  or  bnat. 
Or  uuld,  or  ivory  ; 

Anil,  fi|i[H>iiiti]|g  tu  thm.'  (Bcrilifca  nnd  Fain  fnitivalt, 
An-  wciutoinpd  tbiu  to  pnctiH  religion.' 

"  But  tlie  Thracian  Orplieus,  the  son  of  Oiagrua,  biero- 
phant  and  poet,  at  once,  aft«r  his  exposition  of  the  on^ies 
and  his  theo1o;|^  of  idols,  introduces  a  palinode  of  truth 
wibli  solemnity,  though  tatxlily  singing  tiie  strain  :  — 

'1  ahaU  nttcr  to  whom  it  is  lawfiil ;  but  let  thn  doora  Iw  eliw«d, 
NFVertlii.-lciia.  auaiiial  all  ihr-.  profane.     Itut  du  tliuu  livar, 
O  UiUMoiu,  for  1  wiU  dMlarn  wtat  ia  tnie.' 

"  He  then  proceeds : — 

'He  ia  one,  seir-procwiling ;  and  frutn  lilm  alone  all  thing*  proeud. 
And  in  thl^^l  he  liimiirtf  i^xprta  hia  aotivitjr  i  no  mortal 
Bcholdi  biio,  but  hn  behoUa  alL' " 

Professor  Cocker,  in  his  work  on  "  Cliristiituity  and 
Greek  I'liilosopliy,"  haii  devoted  much  thnught  to  show 
that  philosophy  was  a  preparation  for  Christianity ;  and 
tiiat  Creek  civilization  wa*  an  fssoutial  condition  to  the 
progress  of  the  GoapeL  He  pointj*  out  how  Greek  intelU- 
(■euce  and  cultun.-,  literature  and  art,  trade  and  coloniza- 
tion, the  univt-rsfd  spivail  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
cupo^iftlly  the  nstult^  of  (!ivek  philosophy,  were  "school- 
inastera  to  bring  men  to  Christ"  He  quotes  a  striking 
pasaage  from  I*res8cnB6  to  this  effect.  Philosophy  in 
Greece,  says  Prvsaeus^,  had  its  place  lu  the  divine  plan. 
It  dclhroni-d  the  falsu  gods.  It  purified  thu  idea  of 
divinity. 

(3ocker  sums  up  Uiis  work  of  preparation  done  by  Greek 
philosophy,  aa  seen,  — 

14 
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"  1.  In  the  rddOM  of  Um  popiilnr  mind  from  ptJnhoift- 
tic  nulitiUfl,  aud  ttio  purirjring  and  spiritunliniig  of  tliv  theislic 
idcft. 

"  2.  In  tlio  durvlopmctit  of  tbo  thnatic  ai^mont  in  a 
logical  fortii. 

"  3.  Ill  the  nwnkcning  and  ciithroDOtnont  of  ooQ»cieDc«  as  a 
law  of  duty,  and  Ui  the  oloTation  aud  piiriQcatiou  of  the  mural 
iduii. 

"  4.  In  the  bet  that,  bj  an  cspoiiment  oouducted  ou  the 
lorgcNt  Kualc!,  it  detnouat rated  the  imudicieucy  of  ruaaou  to 
elaborate  a  pcifuct  idual  of  nioml  vxcelleoce,  aud  develop  tho 
moral  forcctt  ticccmu^  to  aveure  its  realiiatioii. 

"  6.  It  awakoTKKl  and  dvujM.'iiud  tho  coiuoiousueHs  of  (piilt 
and  the  dcsiro  for  rcduuptioD."  * 

The  large  culture  of  Grecco  vn»  evidently  adapted  to 
Chriiitianity.  The  Jewiali  miiul  recognized  no  such  need 
as  that  of  uDivvTSfil  culture,  aud  thia  teudeucy  of  (JlirU- 
tianity  could  only  have  founil  room  and  opjxirtunity 
among  those  who  liad  received  the  iaduonca  of  lielleuio 
cultum 

The  points  of  contact  between  Christianity  and  Greek 
civilization  are  therefore  these:  — 

1.  The  character  of  God,  considered  in  both  aa  an 
immanent,  cver-workiii^  presence,  and  not  merely  as  a 
crwitiii;;  uud  yovcriiiiif;  will  out-side  the  universe. 

2-  The  char-witer  of  man,  as  capable  of  education  and 
development,  who  is  not  merely  to  ol>ey  as  a  stTvant.  but 
to  co-ojwnite  as  a  friend,  with  the  divine  will,  and  grow  up 
in  all  things. 

3,  The  idea  of  duty,  as  a  reasonable  service,  and  not 
a  yoke. 

4.  God's  ro'elatious,  as  coming,  not  only  in  nature,  but 
ftlso  in  inspired  men.  and  in  the  intuitions  of  the  soul ;  a 
conception  which  resulted  in  tlie  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Tliu  Kood  of  polytheism  was  that  it  saw  something 
divinit  in  nature.  By  dividing  God  into  numberless 
deitie-t,  it  was  able  to  concoivc  of  some  divine  power  iu 

*  Chilatlanhy  rikI  OrPi-k  Phlloaoiihy.    By  B.  P.  Cockor,  D.  D.     Kuw 

Yurk  :  Hiii|Hi[  Mini  llnillii'n.      ISTO. 
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all  earthly  objects.    HeDce  Wordsworth,  complainuig  that 
we  can  see  little  of  this  divinity  now  in  nature,  cries 


out;  — 


"Good  God  I  I'dnthtrbe 
A  I^gu  sDcUed  in  a  creed  oatwom ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  thin  pteaauit  lea. 
Have  glimpsea  that  would  make  me  len  forlorn ; 
Have  night  of  Proteus  miiig  [rom  the  sea, 
Or  bear  old  Iritou  blow  hia  mcattwd  hoin." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


THB  OKUOION  OF  BOHB. 

S  I.  Origia  tni  muMUI  Ouimcter  of  tha  Bdtfclnn  nf  Itomv.  J  3.  The 
Ood>  of  Bam*.  {  ».  Wnnhlp  and  Rltosl.  $  1  Tho  Dvcav  of  th« 
Ihtiiu  BoUgiaii.    I  5.  RaUlion  of  tlia  Bonan  Uvligtoti  to  CbrutUn- 

§  1.  Ori^  and  eaeaUial  C^raeUr  of  the  Rtligum  </ 

Rome. 

IN  tlic  Ilonm«  sUitc  iiotliiiiK  Rtew,  evetything  waa 
made.  I'he  practical  uii<]ei«Uiti<liiig  was  the  despotic 
faculty  in  the  genius  uf  UiIh  i>oopl«.  rwicy,  imagination, 
humor,  aeem  to  have  been  omitted  in  tht;  ckuracbir  of  the 
Latin  mca  The  only  form  of  wit  wliiili  a|ipt;ared  amonf; 
them  was  satire,  that  is,  wit  used  for  a  serious  purpose,  to 
punish  crimes  not  amenable  to  other  Iaw8,to  remove  abuses 
not  to  be  reached  by  lh«  ordinury  police.  The  f^y,  Ught- 
ht-artfd  Greek  must  have  felt  in  lloinv  very  much  as  s 
FreiK-hman  feels  in  Fjiglaiid.  The  Konians  did  not  kuow 
how  to  aiuiise  tlieitiFelves  ;  they  pursued  their  recreations 
Willi  ferocious  earnestness,  making  always  a  labor  of  their 
pleasure.  They  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  well  ifividimta 
to  unbend,  Ihihe  est  dcsipere  in  locis;  but  a  Koman 
when  unbent  was  like  au  unbent  bow,  nlmusl  a«  uliii  as 
before. 

In  other  words,  all  sj«intAiieity  was  abaent  from  the 
Itomnn  mind.  Everything  done  was  done  on  piuTioae, 
witli  a  deliberate  intention.  TJiis  also  appears  m  their 
reli^'ion.  Their  reli^on  was  uot  an  iiis]>iratioii,  but  an 
intention.  It  waa  all  regular,  precise,  exacL  The  Itoman 
culttis,  like  tlie  Roman  state,  wks  a  compact  mass,  in 
which  all  varieties  wore  merged  into  a  stem  unity.  All 
forms  of  religion  might  como  to  Itome  and  take  their 
places  in  it4  pantheon,  but  th<:y  must  come  as  serviuite 
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and  soldiers  of  the  state.  Home  apened  a  hospitable 
asylum  to  them,  just  as  Rome  Iiad  eHtabliahed  a  ref- 
uge oa  the  Capitoline  Hill  to  which  all  outlaws  might 
come  and  be  safe,  oii  tlie  conditiuQ  of  serving  the  com- 
miinity. 

Ar  everything  in  Rome  must  servo  the  stale,  so  the 
reli^oii  of  Itome  was  a  state  iiintitution,  an  e.'tbiblUhed 
church.  But  as  the  state  can  only  command  and  forbid 
outward  actions,  and  has  no  control  over  the  heart,  ao  the 
religion  of  Itome  wna  ossentially  exterool.  It  was  a  sys> 
tem  of  wontiip,  a  ritual,  a  ceremony.  If  the  extcniuls 
were  projierly  attoiuli''!  to,  it  took  no  notice  of  opinions 
or  of  sentiments.  Thus  we  hnd  in  Cicero  ("  De  Natura 
Deoram  ")  the  chief  pontifi'  arj^uinf;  against  the  existenn 
of  the  gods  and  the  use  of  divimitiuu.  Hv  claiins  to  be* 
lieve  in  religion  us  a  pontifex,  wliilu  he  ai;gues  a^Dst  it 
as  a  philosopher.  Tlie  tulei-atioii  of  Rome  consisted  jn 
this,  that  as  long  as  Iheni  was  outward  conformity  to  pre- 
scribed observaooes,  it  troubled  it-telf  very  little  alx>ut 
opinions.  It  said  to  all  reli^'ions  what  Oallio  said  to  the 
Jews :  "  If  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names  and  of 
your  law,  look  ye  to  it;  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  such 
utattoi^."  Gallio  wa«  a  genuine  rxipresentntive  of  Roman 
iteutiment.  With  religion,  as  long  as  it  remaiuud  wibliin 
the  limits  of  opinion  or  feeling  the  magistnite  h)kd  notli- 
ing  to  do ;  only  when  it  became  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
the  public  law  it  was  to  Iw  punished.  Indeed,  the  very 
respect  for  niitional  Uw  in  the  flontan  mind  caused  it 
to  iegiiiizc  in  Home  the  worship  of  national  gods.  They 
considered  it  the  duty  of  the  Jew*,  in  Rome,  to  worship 
the  Jewish  Ood ;  of  Egyptians,  in  Rome,  to  wnrship  the 

fods  of  EgypL  "  Men  of  a  thousand  nations,"  says 
lionysius  of  llalicarnassus,  "eomo  to  the  city,  and  must 
wonhip  the  gods  of  their  country,  according  to  their  laws 
at  home"  As  long  as  the  OhrUliaits  in  Rome  were  re- 
garded as  a  Jewish  sect,  their  faith  was  a  refigio  licita, 
when  it  was  understood  to  be  a  departure  from  Judaism, 
it  was  then  a  criminal  rebellion  against  a  national  faith,* 
The    Eoinnn  rvdigion  has  often  been  considered  as  a 

*  Sh  H«aiuli:r,  Cbunh  tliitorr.  Vol  I.  p.  S8,  AmvrioMi  vdiliuii. 
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mere  copy  of  that  of  Greece,  mid  has  therefore  been  jOOtt- 
ruundijil  with  it,  its  wry  nuirly  the  seuiic  aj'stcm.  No 
doiilit  tlic  Hiniiuiis  were  iinitAtort);  th«y  had  no  creative 
iiiin^iiiatioii.  They  borrowed  and  begged  their  storiea 
about  the  gods,  trom  Greece  or  elaewt^re.  but  Hegel 
has  loi^  ago  remarked  that  the  resemblance  between  uie 
two  religious  is  siipcrhcin].  The  gods  of  Koine,  he  ssys, 
are  pnielicul  ^ds,  nut  theoretic  ;  proatic.  not  (lOblic.  The 
n-li^ioii  of  liDiue  is  serious  and  eaniest,  while  tliat  of 
Ort't't^e  h  ^ay.  Oionjmiua  of  Ualicamaasna  thinka  the 
lioinaii  n-'liKion  the  better  of  the  two,  because  it  rejected 
(he  bliuiihciiiiL'Us  inyl)i»  eonccining  the  loves  and  quarrels 
of  the  heuvetdy  puwers.  But,  on  the  other  liuud,  the 
deities  of  Greece  were  more  Uxia^  and  real  j>ersoiis,  with 
characters  of  their  own.  Tlio  deities  of  Itt^me  were  work- 
ing gods,  who  had  each  a  task  aAsij^ned  to  liim.  lliey 
all  had  some  official  duty  to  perform ;  while  the  goda 
of  Olympus  could  amuse  themselves  as  tliey  pleased. 
While  the  Zeus  of  Greece  spent  his  time  in  adventures, 
many  of  whicli  were  disreputable,  the  Jupiter  CapitoU- 
Dus  remained  at  home,  attending  to  his  sole  business, 
which  was  to  make  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world.  The 
gods  of  Kome,  says  Hegel,  are  not  human  beings,  like 
those  of  Greece,  but  Boulle-is  maoliines,  gods  made  by  the 
understanding,  even  wlien  Iwrroweii  from  (Jreek  story. 
They  were  worshipped  also  in  the  interest  of  the  practical 
understanding,  as  givers  of  earthly  fortune.  The  Itomans 
had  no  real  reverence  for  their  gods ;  they  worshipped 
them  in  no  spirit  of  adoring  love,  but  alwaj's  for  somo 
useful  object.  It  was  a  utilitarian  worship.  Accordingly 
the  pnicticiil  faculties,  engaged  in  useful  art.s,  were  dcifieii 
There  wiw  a  Jupiter  I'istor,  presiding  over  Imkers.  Tliere 
was  a  goddess  of  ovens ;  and  a  Juno  Moneta,  who  took 
care  of  the  coin.  There  was  a  goddess  who  presided 
over  doing  nothing.  Tranquillitas  Vacima ;  and  even 
the  plague  had  an  altar  erected  to  it.  But,  aftier  all,  no 
deities  were  so  great,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Unmans,  as 
Itorae  itself.  The  chief  distinction  of  these  deities  was 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Koman  state.* 

*  Degel's  Pk!lo>oi>hie  ia  W^rtlioh«ii  AuiiUsui.     Berlin,  KH. 
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Cicero  coiisidt-n)  tho  lioniaoH  to  be  the  most  rclijjious 
of  alt  nations,  beciiUHu  tbi;y  curried  tb«ir  rvli^iun  iuto  all 
thv  itvtails  of  life.  Tliis  is  tme;  biit  one  iiiigbt  a»  well 
QOnmder  himself  a  devout  woraiiipper  of  iron  or  of  wood, 
Wcause  he  is  always  using  these  materials,  in  doors  aiid 
out,  ill  his  parlor,  kitchen,  uud  stable. 

As  tho  ruli<;ion  of  Eoniv  hud  no  doctrinal  system,  it« 
truths  WK  cuioinunicatud  mostly  by  ejjeclaclt^s  und  ct-re- 
Rioiiies,  whicli  chicHy  coti8it*t«d  in  the  whok-»ii!v  slaufjb- 
ter  of  men  and  animals.  There  waa  floiu<-lhing  frightful 
in  tJie  extent  to  which  this  waa  carried ;  for  when  cruel- 
ly procfwls  fitim  u  Jiriutiplc  and  purpose,  it  is  far  worse 
tliaii  when  ttnuing  from  brnlal  piist-ion.  An  iuij;ry  man 
may  beat  his  wife ;  but  the  didibi mli',  n-peuu-d,  and  in- 
^nious  torments  of  the  Inrpiisition,  tbi:  iniiAsacre  of  thou- 
sands of  gladiators  in  a  Konian  amphitheatre,  or  tlie 
tortiirc  of  prisouora  by  the  North  American  Indians,  are 
all  jiarts  of  a  system,  and  reinforced  by  considerations  of 
pnipriely.  duty,  and  n*lif'ious  reverence. 

MomniKen  remarks,*  that  tho  Itonian  religion  in  idl  it£ 
details  was  a  reRection  of  the  Itonutn  stat^-.  When  the 
constitution  and  institutiona  of  iJome  changed,  tlieir  re- 
ligion chan^  with  them.  One  illustiation  of  this  cor- 
lespondencn  be  fimis  in  the  fact  that  when  the  Itomana 
admitted  the  people  of  u  cLinqiicred  state  to  become  citi- 
iiens  of  Home,  their  gods  were  admitlcd  with  them  ;  but 
in  both  cases  the  now  citiKenjt  (noviJieiilM)  uccopiod  a 
sabordinute  position  (o  the  old  settlers  (indiffitraj.f 

That  the  mtxa  of  Itiily.  among  whom  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ori(Hiiut«d,  were  of  the  same  RTeat  Asiatic  stock  as 
iJie  Oreeks,  Cemiaus,  Kelts,  and  Slavic  iribc*.  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of  languogo. 
The  old  Ijitin  roots  and  gmnimatic  forms  all  retain  tlie 
analiij;ii.T?  of  the  Arj-un  fauiilics.  Tlieir  gods  and  their 
religion  bear  marks  of  the  same  origin,  yet  with  a  special 
and  marked  development  For  the  Koman  nation  was 
derived   from   at   least    three    secondary   sources,  —  the 

*  Riiniijirhf  Onrtiii'hti'.  toti  TliMnlor  Mommam,  K<p.  XII- 

t  Juiu^  t^uui,  fauaui^  Uomulug,  wm  ttuUi/ltm,    Ftmk«t  BmI  Ltzl- 
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Latins,  Sabinea,  and  Etruscana.  To  these  may  be  added 
tiie  ruliugum  »»tlli;rj  on  tliu  weatera  coast  (unlesH  th«aa 
are  induded  in  lh«  Ktmscan  element),  and  the  very' 
aucienC  race  of  Siculi  or  Sikeb,  whose  name  suf^geats, 
by  tta  i^onetic  analoji^y,  a  brancli  of  tbal  wiilely  w«n- 
derinfl  race,  tlie  Kulls.'  But  tim  ol)»cun:  a>u1  cotifusud 
tnditions  of  t1iB«c  Ituliau  tmc«9  h«lp  as  very  Utile  in 
our  presout  luijuiry.  That  aome  of  the  oldest  itoman 
dciti(»t  wore  Latin,  others  Sabine,  and  others  Ktrusoiii,  is, 
however,  well  aacettained.  From  the  Lnlin  towns  Alba 
and  I^vinium  came  the  worehip  of  Vesla.  Jupiter,  .luno, 
Saturn  and  Tellus.  Diimu  and  Miirs.  Nielmhr  ihinka 
tJiat  the  Subino  rituiil  w&a  adopted  by  the  Kouians,  and 
tliut  Varro  found  the  nail  remains  of  Sahine  chapels  on  tho 
Qiiirliml.  t'rom  Ktruria  came  Um  systt-ni  of  divinntion. 
Some  of  the  olAent  itortiona  of  the  liuniau  rvlijiion  were 
derived  from  af^rifiilture.  Tho  god  Saliini  took  hia  name 
from  sowing.  Picua  and  Faunus  woro  imrif^iiUiinil  gods. 
Pales,  tlie  goddess  of  hi.TiiiigL-,  liad  oflVriiigs  of  milk  on 
her  ffsUviJs.  Tlie  Romans,  says  Duliin^i-r,  had  no  coa- 
mOgony  of  their  own  ;  a  practical  people.,  they  took  the 
world  as  they  found  it^  and  did  not  trouble  theiuaelves 
about  its  orijiin.  Nor  had  they  any  favorite  deities ; 
they  worshipped  according  to  what  waa  proper,  every  one 
in  turn  at  tho  right  tiiiio.  Tliougli  the  most  polytlteisbio 
of  rvligion.t,  llimv  ran  Uirongh  thuir  system  an  obscure  oou- 
ceptioii  of  one  supreme  Ixiing,  Jupitor  Optimus-Muximus, 
of  whom  all  the  other  deities  were  but  qualities  and  attri- 

•  Spo  Niebuhr'*  L<ctui«  on  tho  Tliatory  of  Itmn«,  for  taeti  conpcroiiuj 
tha  Siculi.  The  xmiid  r/apnon  lii  Ktltle,  0>4l,  w»l«rli,  Wriati,  Hcl- 
Diana,  Oaiib,  GolatUnii,  etc.  U.  OrotofsndtMiiaoUrftijiCiii^ciUiil,  tiihls 
BOta*  lo  Cnaar)  accnpt*  thb  Ksltle  origfn  «f  the  Sicali.  iMliciiiiK  tliat 
th*;  onteifid  lUly  (raia  t1i«  nonhwisl,  and  n^r^  )rni<Iuiillir  <Iriv>-n  f»r- 
thvr  MDtb  UU  tHey  reMheil  i^icUjr.  TIiow  who  ripvllnl  ihrni  urrc  th« 
PttluicSi^  numi.  who  puMd  from  Ana,  aciulli  of  thr  Ciu)iiaii  and  Blick 
Sr«,  through  AiU  Minor  and  Grrnai.  preceding  thr  Hellenic  meet.  Tha 
n'pouiiU  for  thn  stolempnt  of  !Ur«di>tn<  that  tho  Pfliwjt'  camo  trota 
Ljrdia  in  .\iui  Minor,  without  our  hang  oblJitPd  to  aisunic  ihiit  thoy  cnnio 
by  tea,  —  a  fnct  liiHhly  improtmhli-.  Thiy  were  culli-i!  Tyrrhmiii»n«,  not 
from  any  rity  or  kliij(  nf  [.yilit,  hut,  ax  M.  1.r]uitii>i  l-rll-'vi'Ji,  fMiii  tha 
Onrk  rAfi^i  <[dllii,  (urrJI,  a  lovvr,  Wmnim  of  UiKir  l'yi'lo|>'Hii  unwuniv, 
Tb«  RuniMi  lUlK  on  lhi»  »iip|KiiiItlaD,  may  liavr  owi'd  jl>  uri|{iii  t«  the 
VbIuu  of  Uw  tnu  ffvM  Aryau  noov  to*  Krita  aad  i'l'huigL 
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butes.  But  they  caniod  furtlicsl  of  all  natiaiis  ttiU  jwr- 
aonifyiiij;  aud  duiTyiiig  of  every  sujiumU;  power,  tliU 
uiiuutu  «ulxlivi«ioii  of  the  <J«ity.  HeftUii'  •  says  tliis  was 
cturicd  to  ail  extent  which  was  almost  comic.  They  had 
diviiiilieji  wlio  presided  over  talkativuuwiB  and  silence,  over 
beyiiiuings  and  endiiure,  over  the  manurlu;;  of  th«  tields, 
and  over  oU  houwiliola  truiiaiiutio>i».  And  iui  tho  number 
increaaed,  it  became  always  more  ditlicult  lo  recoUout 
which  viun  the  ri^ht  god  to  ajipeol  to  under  any  specuU 
circuinstancoa.  80  tltat  often  tney  were  obliged  to  call  on 
the  "oda  in  general,  and,  disinisainj;  tho  whole  pol}'t)ieistic 
nautheoD,  to  invoke  some  unknown  gud,  or  the  xuprome 
Ijt'ing.  Sometimes,  however,  in  ihisto  eHieit;:encii.-»,  new 
deities  were  orwtted  for  the  occasion.  Thns  Uiey  ounie  to 
invoke  the  jjestilence,  defeat  in  battle,  blight,  etc.,  as  <lau- 
geroua  beings  whose  hostility  must  be  placated  by  sacri- 
fices. A  belter  part  of  tJieir  mythology  was  the  worship 
of  Modesty  (Puificitia),  Faith  or  Fidelity  (Fides),  Concord 
(Concordia),  anct  the  gods  of  home.  It  was  the  business 
of  thn  jKintiffs  to  see  to  the  creation  of  new  divinities, 
fio  the  lioniana  had  a  goddess  I'ecunia,  money  (from 
Pecus,  cattle),  dating  from  tlie  time  when  the  circulating 
juediuDi  consisted  in  cows  and  sheep.  liut  when  copper 
TDoney  came,  a  god  of  cupper  wiw  added,  ^^culaiius  ;  and 
whun  silver  nionoy  was  iuvuutod,  a  god  Ai:geulaiius  ur- 
rived- 

§  2.  The  Gods  0/  Ihme. 

Creuzer.  in  speaking  of  the  Italian  worship,  says  tJtat 
"one  fact  which  emeigte  inoiv  promini>Dtly  tlian  any  othiT 
is  the  concourse  of  Oriental,  I'elasgic,  Saniothnician,  »nd 
Hellenic  elements  in  the  religion  of  Home."  In  like 
wanner  the  Itoman  deities  bear  tntceH  of  very  different 
eourcea.  We  have  found  reaaon  to  believe,  in  our  pre- 
vious cliftpters.  that  the  religion  of  Egypt  had  a  twofold 
ori^n,  tmm  Asiatic  and  Afriuin  element«,  and  that  the 
religion  of  (Jreece,  in  like  manner,  was  derived  from  F^Iyp- 
tiaii  and  Pelasgic  sources.    So,  too,  we  tind  the  instituUons 

*  ll]rtliolii|[U  der  Oiii<clnii  uud  Komtr,  tud  Ur  H.  W.  il«SUr.   I>«ip- 
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and  people  of  Rome  partakiDg  of  a  Keltic  and  Pelaseic 
origin.  IjsI  us  now  soe  vhul  y-m  the  chamctvr  of  wa 
Itonian  deities. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  ilao  most  original  of  the  giids  of 
Borne  was  the  Sabiiic  j{od  JaXDS.  He  was  th«  dcily  wlio 
pn.')ti<l(.>(l  over  1>(^>iiiuiug8  and  endings,  over  the  act  of 
oi>cuiiig  and  slmtting.  Uciioe  the  month  nliich  opened 
the  year,  January,  riweived  its  name  from  this  god,  who 
also  gave  his  name  to  Janua,  a  gate  or  duor,*  and  prcthably 
to  the  hill  Janiculum,t 

The  I^moDs  kid  great  stress  oo  all  hcginiiings ;  \ie- 
licviiig  ihut  the  commencemect  of  any  ix)unie  of  con- 
duct duteriiiitiod,  by  a  sort  of  magical  necessity,  its 
results.  Bad  success  in  an  cnt4?rprise  thej-  attributed  to 
a  wrung  beginning,  and  tlic  only  rfmcdy,  tlierefon.-.  was  to 
begin  anew.  Ovid  (Fasti,  I.  179)  makes  Janus  ray,  "All 
depnds  on  the  beginning."  When  other  go<l8  were  wor- 
shipped, Janus  was  invoked  first  of  all.  He  was  god  of 
the  year.  His  temple  had  four  sides  for  the  four  seasons, 
and  each  side  had  three  windows  for  the  mouths.  That 
his  temple  was  open  in  war,  but  closed  in  peace,  indicated 
that  llm  character  of  Komc  in  times  of  war  wiis  to  at- 
tack and  not  to  defend,  Rlie  then  o]>encd  her  gates  to 
send  her  Iroops  forth  against  the  enemy  ;  while  in  seasons 
of  peace  she  shut  them  in  at  home.  This  Hymlw.!  accords 
well  with  the  Iiftiighty  courage  of  tlie  liepntlic,  which 
comntanded  victoi^,  by  not  admitliug  the  possibility  of 
dtfeiit,  J 

This  deity  is  believed  by  Oreozer  and  others  to  have 
had  nil  Indian  origin,  and  his  name  to  have  lie<'n  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  "Jan,"  to  be  lorn.  He  resembles  no 
Greek  god,  and  very  probably  tmvelled  all  the  way  from 
Buctria  to  Itome. 

*  And  M  oar  word  "Juiitor"  Mniei  ton*  from  thi*  reijdd  lt«liui 
drily. 

i  AniTiii«,  L'HUtoiir  Bnnialnr. 

:  This  rrrniH  tu  u«  innTv  prubabls  tlirm  BotUnin'*  opinion,  lll4t  ths 
Irmplv  <•!  Ja[)US  wan  i>ri|;ii)iiJ]y  bjr  lh«  gM  nt  tho  cily,  viljirh  gal*  IRM 
tipen  in  war  uul  cIiwmI  iii  ]w>c«.  In  ptactim.  It  vould  [initwbljr  b«  dif- 
ferent. 
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On  the  Knlfiids  of  Jiiminn',  which  was  the  chief  feaal 
of  Juriii.t,  it  wiis  tlie  duty  of  ev«iy  Itoman  citizen  to  bd 
curvfiil  tliftt  all  lie  tboiight^  said, or  aid  should  be  pureand 
true,  because  Uiis  day  determined  the  character  of  the 
year.  All  dryssed  (hemsflve*  in  holiday  garb,  avoided 
oaths,  abusive  wurtb,  «iid  quarreU,  gave  presents,  and 
wished  wich  other  a  happy  year.  The  preeenta  were  lit- 
tle cuius  witli  ft  .lanus-head,  and  sweetmeats  It  was 
ciintoinaiy  to  sacrifica  to  Janus  at  the  Ix'giauing  of  all 
important  busineaa. 

Janus  was  the  great  gud  of  the  Sabincs,  and  liis  most 
ancient  t«mplc  appears  to  have  been  on  Mount  Jiinicu- 
liini*  The  ailar  of  FontuH,  son  of  .Tanus,  and  the  tomb 
of  Numa,  a  Sabine  king,  were  both  supposed  to  be  there. 
Ovid  also  f  makes  Janus  say  tliat  thu  Janiculum  was  liia 
citodeL  Ampfre  remarks  as  a  curifnis  coincidi^uce,  that 
this  god,  rcpnjsenled  with  a  kvy  in  his  hand,  as  llic  lu^av- 
enly  gate-keeper,  should  have  his  Immu  on  the  hill  close 
to  the  Vulican,  where  is  the  tomb  of  Peter,  who  also 
bears  a  key  wilh  Mie  itame  sif^ificance.  The  same  writer 
regarda  the  Sabines  a^  inhabiting  the  hills  of  Home  l)efor» 
the  I'elasgi  came  and  gave  this  name  of  Itoma  (meaning 
"strength")  to  their  small  forte'css  on  one  side  of  the 
Palatine. 

In  every  impottant  city  of  Etruria  there  were  temples 
to  the  three  gods,  JunrrKR,  JuNn,  and  Mixkrva.  lu  like 
manner,  the  mn^iticent  temple  of  the  Capitol  at  Kome 
consisted  of  three  parts,  —  a  nave,  sacred  to  Jupiter;  and 
two  wings  or  aiska.  one  dedicated  to  Juno  and  the  other 
to  Minerva.  This  temple  was  nearly  stjuiire.  beiiijj  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet  wide ; 
and  tlie  wealth  accumulati^d  in  it  was  immense.  The 
walls  and  roof  were  of  marble,  covered  with  gold  and 
silver. 

Jupiter,  the  chief  god  of  Bomo.  according  to  most  phi- 
lolo^sts,  derives  liis  name  (like  the  Greek  Ztit)  from  the 

*  "QaiilEnomnldirtainvnlcaiidituniaJuia  Jwiioahiml"  Solinoj^ 
II.  S,  qaoud  br  Ampin'. 

"t  "  An  Jar*  rnlli«  cr»t,  <in(Tn  mltrix  nominn  nostra 

HuncuiKt  liav:  sbu,  Juiiculumquc  vocal."  —  Futi,  L  lU. 
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Eor'Away  Sanskrit  word  "  Div  "  or  "  Diu,"  indicating  the 

Ptlendor  of  h«aven  or  of  day,  Jn-piter  U  from  "  UJaun- 
itar,"  which  ia  the  Sanskrit  for  Fat/ier  tt/Seactn,  or 
vim  from  "  Diu-pitar,"  FaHur  of  LvjkL  Ho  is.  at  all 
aveiiU,  lliu  equivalent  of  the  01}-iii[jiaii  Zviut.  Ue 
carries  the  lightning,  and,  under  many  apjiellatioii.'),  is  the 
aiiprcinfi  god  of  tJie  skiea.  Many  tem])1es  were  erected  to 
him  in  lionie,  under  various,  dot;i^iaUoiis.  He  was  called 
Pluviua,  Fulgiinttor,  Tonans,  Kulmiuulfir,  ImbrJcitor,  Sera- 
niitor,  —  from  the  substantives  dvsi^niiiting  ruin,  1igUtnin)T, 
:liuiidt;r,  and  the  Berene  aky.  Anxiliing  ntnick  witti  liglit- 
;iing  became  sacred,  and  was  consecrated  to  Juuit«r.  As 
the  Bupreme  being  lie  was  called  Optimus  Muxunus,  also 
Impemtor,  Victor,  Invictus,  Stotor,  Praidator,  Trium- 
pltator,  and  Urbis  Ciutus.  And  UiinpluM  ur  shriiiut  were 
crect^nl  to  him  under  all  these  names,  aa  the  Iiead  of  Ute 
armieii,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  le^onii  ;  as  Con- 
queror, as  Invincible,  as  the  Turner  of  Flight,  ai<  the  God 
of  Itooiy,  and  as  the  Guardian  of  the  City.  There  is  said 
to  have  been  in  liome  thnaehuudtt^d  Jupiters.nhich  must 
Dican  thul  Jupilcr  was  worshippi-d  under  three  hundred 
ditTisreut  attribuUts.  Another  name  of  this  go<l  was 
Elicius,  from  the  belief  that  a  method  existe<I  of  eliciting 
or  drawing  down  the  lightning;  which  belief  probably 
arose  (Vom  an  occidental  anticii>ation  of  Dr.  Fmnklin's 
famous  experiment.  There  were  no  such  myths  told 
about  •Jupiter  as  c«nceniing  the  tireek  Zetia.  Ilie  Ijitin 
deity  was  a  much  more  solemn  person,  his  whole  time 
occupied  with  the  care  of  the  city  and  state.  Hut  traces 
of  his  origin  as  a  niler  of  the  atmosuhere  rumaincd  rooted 
in  languf^^o ;  and  the  Itnnians,  in  tlie  time  of  Att<^tus, 
spoke  familiarly  of  "  a  cold  Jupiu-r,"  for  a  cold  sky,  aud 
of  a  "  bad  Jupiter,"  for  stormy  weather. 

The  Juno  of  the  Crtpitol  wiis  the  tjueen  of  Heaven,  and 
in  this  sense  was  llie  fcinulc  Jii]>itor.  But  Juno  was  also 
the  goddess  of  womanhood,  and  had  tlie  epithets  of  Viigi- 
nensis,  Matrona,  and  Opigena ;  that  is,  tiiii  friend  of  vir- 
gins, of  matrons,  and  the  daughter  of  help.  Her  chief 
festival  was  the  Mutronalia,  on  the  lirst  of  niaTch,  hence 
called  the  "  Women's  Kalends."     On  thia  day  presents 
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wen  given  to  WODMU  by  tbeir  tiusbands  and  frionrls.    Juno 
waa  tiio  pAtroneu  of  tnaniage,  and  hvr  niuiiUi  of  ■!  unn  v/m 
Itelieved  to  be  very  favorable  for  wedlock.     Aa  •Juno  I^u- 
cina  she  presided  over  birtJi ;  aa  Mater  Matuta,*  over  chil- , 
dren ;  us  Juno  Monfla,  over  the  mint 

Tti«  name  of  MiniTva.  tlii^  lioniao  AtbSnJ!,  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  an  old  Ktrtiscaii  word  signifyiot;  mirutAl 
Action.^  In  the  songa  of  the  HalilawB  tlio  word  "  pmme- 
nervet "  is  used  for  "  iiionet"  Tlie  first  syllable  (evidently 
contains  tlm  root,  wbich  in  aJl  Aryan  languages  implies 
thought.  Tlio  Trinity  of  Uiu  Cttpitol,  tliereforc,  united 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  AfTectiyn,  an  Ju|)it<!r,  Mincrv-B,  and 
Juna  The  statue  of  Minerva  wiis  plaovd  in  schunlit.  Khe 
had  many  temples  and  feativalw,  and  one  of  the  former 
was  dedicated  to  her  as  Minerva  Medica. 

The  Romitn  (Wutbran  contained  three  elaitsos  of  gods  | 
uid  goddesses.     First,  tliv  old  Italian  divinities,  Ktniscan,  | 
Lfttin,  and  Sabine,  imturaliKcd  and  adopted  by  tlie  state. 
Secondly,  the  pale  abslmi'tioiiH  of  the  understanding,  in- 
\ented  by  the  ("ollej^e  of  I'ontiffs  for  monO  and  iiolitical 
purposes.      And  thirdly,  the  goda  of   Greece,  imported, ' 
with  a  change  of  name,  by  the   literaiy  admirers   and ' 
imitators  of  lltjllaa. 

Tlie  genuine  deities  of  the  lioman  religion  were  all  of 
the  tirst  order.  Sonii.-  of  tlieio,  like  Janus.  Vcrtnioini*. 
Faun  us,  Vesta,  n*tJiinfil  tlieir  original  ehanictwr;  others 
were  delDicrately  confounded  with  some  (Jreek  deity. 
Tliud  Venus,  an  oh!  Ijitin  or  Sabine  goddess  towhom  Titus 
Tatiu.'*  firected  a  t«m])le  as  Venus  Cloacina,  and  Senius 
Tullitw  another  aa  Venus  Libcrtina^  was  afterward  IranB- 
formed  into  the  Greek  Apliroditi?.  goddess  of  love.  If  it 
be  true,  us  is  asserted  by  Xirvius  ami  I'lautus,  that  she 
was  the  goddess  of  gartlenit,  as  Venua  Hort^nsis  and  Venus 

*  MitiT  Hatutt  ("  Ruitiilliik,"  nwtuul)  wu  »  L»tin  goddoB  of  thi) 
da«n,  who  wM  atuKiihii]  Into  Juno,  m  ofttn  hii]>p(^ii<l  to  the  old  llaJinn 
drillr'J.  n>r1iiiui  utyi. ;  "  Tlim  wu  no  linitt  10  til*  mporilcUl  levity 
with  wliii--li  ih«  KoiiiaiiH  rliaiH^  thwtr  wonliip." 

i  Tlif.  Kinucuit  wondiipiNHl  ■  ^dtw  iiamnl  Umtrfft  nr  Mtnft«<  — 
H'tTl.-r. 

Z  Hf-nVr.  ]i.  525.  Ctrrwn  U  dcrirtd  fram  ctum,  which  m«uu  Co  WMk 
ateay.     libeitioa  or  Libitiiu  ii  the  godilou  of  funmU. 
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Fniti.  then  she  may  hare  been  origuiallj  the  female  Ycr- 

Uinmus.     So  Dumu  wM  onginaDy   Div*  Ju>&,  and  was 

simply  the  female  Janiu,  ODtil  she  was  tranafonned  mto 

tthe  Grwk  ArtemU. 

The  aecond  dass  of  Roman  divinitiea  were  tlioee  nHun 
factured  hy  the  po&tifls  for  utiliuuian  poiposes.  — i 
the  ouly  instance  in  the  histoid'  of  ivligioii  of  such  a  dv 
liberate  piece  oT  god-making.  The  ]>urpoM>  of  Uie 
tiffs  was  cxodlent ;  but  the  result,  naturally,  was  st 
The  worship  of  such  atmtractioiia  as  Hope  (Spes),  Fe 
(Palhir),  CoDoont  (C^cordia),  Courage  (v'irtus),  Jnstic 
M^uitaa),  Clemency  (Clementia),  coold  huw  liltlu  in- 
fluence, since  it  must  luive  been  apporent  to  the  worship- 
pur  liimself  that  these  were  not  real  Wings,  but  only  his 
own  conct]iliou.<.  thn)wti  heavenward. 

The  thir\)  cla.>«i  of  dnititu  were   those  adopted    fnia 
Greece.     New  deities,  like  Apollo,  were  imported,  and  the 
old  ones  Hellenized.    llie  liomaus  had  no  statues  of  their 
gods  in  early  dme« ;  this  custom  they  learned  fi«m  Greece. 
"  A  full  river  of  influence,"  says  Ciuero,  "  and  not  a  Uttlsj 
brook,  iiM  flowed  into  Rome  out  uf  Greece."  *     They  sent 
to  Delplu  to  inquire  of  tiie  Greek  ot«cta    In  a  few  deo*3 
ades,  aays    Hartun^;,  tho    Roman    religion   was   whoUjI 
transformed  by  tliis  Greek  infiuenoe ;  and  that  liapixtned 
while  the  senate  and  priesta  were  taking  the  utmost  cars 
that  not  an  iota  of  the  old  curemcmies  nbould  be  altered. 
Meantime  the  object  was  to  identify  the  objects  of  wor-^ 
ship  in  other  oountne»  with  tliose  worshipped  at  home.'l 
This  WM  done  in  an  arbitrary  and  sujwrficittl  way.  and 
catiaed  ^eat  confusion  in  the  mythologies.  +     Accidental 
ri'semblanvBS.  sh^ht  coincidenceaof  names,  were  snfBcient 
lor  ibc  identification  of  two  pods.     As  long  as  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple  was   unaltered,  the  priests  troubled 
themselves  very  little  about  such  changes.     In  this  w«y,j 
the   twelve  girfs   of  Olympus  —  Zeus.  Poseidftn.  Apol- 
lo. An'a,   Ilepliifistos,   Hermes,   H^r§,  Athf n^,   Artemis, 
Aphrodilii,   IlfsLia,  and   Demet^r  —  were   natarali7.ed  or 
identified   bk  JupittT.  Neptune,   Apollo,    Mars,   \'ulcan. 
Mercury,  Juno,  IVIiucrva,  Diana,  Venus,  Vesta,  and  C-crc*. 
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Dionysos  becam«  Liber  or  Bacchus ;  r«ncpboD&,  Proser- 
pina ;  nod  Lho  Muse«  were  accepted  as  tlie  tireeks  hod 
ima^DCMl  theio. 

I'o  fiud  tho  true  Koman  vorahip,  therefore,  we  must 
divest  their  deities  ol'  these  Greek  habiliments,  and  go 
bock  to  their  ori<;iiial  Etrusoim  or  Latin  chiintcUirs. 

Aiaon<'  tho  Eirusciiiis  wu  riml  one  doctriiit!  iitikiiuwn  to 
tlieGrt^uksaiid  iKitiulojiWd  Ijy  the  Itomana;  that,  iiniiit.-ly, 
of  the  higher  "  veiled  deities, '  •  superior  to  J  upiter.  'fliey 
also  had  a  dodecad  of  six  male  and  six  female  deities,  the 
Consentes  and  Complicea,  niukiiigii  council  of  gods,  wliora 
Jupilvr  consulted  lu  imporUiul  casea.  Vcrtumuus  was 
ttu  Klnisciui ;  so.  aocnnliny  to  Otlfriod  Mliller,  wa«  tlio 
Genius.  Hn  are  tlie  I^ien,  or  liousohold  protei'iois,  and 
Charun,  or  ("haron,  a  power  of  the  under-world.  The 
minute  eyatem  of  vonUiip  was  derived  by  Uome  from 
Etruria.  The  whole  system  of  omens,  especially  by  light- 
ning, came  from  the  Name  sourea 

After  Janus,  an<i  tJtree  Oapitoline  Rods  (.fupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva),  alwve  mentioned,  the  ItomaiiH  worshipped 
a  series  of  deities  who  may  be  dossed  as  follows ; — 

L  Goda  representing  the  powers  of  nature  r  — 

1,  Sol.  the  Sun.  A  Sabine  deity.  In  later  times  the 
poets  attributed  to  bim  all  the  characters  of  Helios ;  but 
AS  a  Homan  god,  ho  ncvi^  cmm^^cd  into  his  owu  day- 
light, 

2.  Lt'NA,  the  Moon.    .(Uso  n-^arded  as  of  Sahine  oriRin. 
8.  Matku  MxTtiTA.    Molli(?r  of  Day,  that  is,  the  dawn. 

Worshipfwd  at  the  Matninalia  in  .Tune,  as  the  posMwsor 
of  all  motherly  qualities,  and  especially  as  tho  protector 
of  children  from  ill-treatment  As  the  storms  were  apt  to 
go  Aown  at  ntoniinp.aho  was  apptmlcd  to  to  protect  mari- 
ners from  shipwri'ck.  The  consul  Tib.  Sempi  Gracchus 
deilicated  a  temple  to  her  b.  c.  176. 

4.  Tbmpestatrs,  the  tempests.  A  temple  was  dedicated 
to  the  storms,  b.  c,  2.Tlt. 

5.  ViJiA;A!itJS.     This  name  is  supposed  to  be  from  tho 

*  "Diii  <iiua  mpnriorat  tt  iuvuluto*Toe*al." — tkuM^  QiunL  H«L, 
1^  vXi 
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same  n>ol  as  "  ful^^u,"  lo  skiw.    Ue  vrtia  nn  old  Italian 
deity.     Hin  tenipl«  iii  meiitioned  aa  «xUting  b.  c.  4S1. 

6.  FoKTL'8,  the  cod  of  fountaiiiA.  The  lEonuuiB  valued 
wat«r  so  highly,  uiai  they  erecteil  altara  and  temples  to 
tliia  divinity,  nud  had  a  ruust  ol'  fouDtains  (Foutiiiftiia)  on 
OcUiljer  1 3lit  IIicpb  were  also  goddnwtfs  of  fouuUiiiis,  as 
Lyinplm  Jutiinin,  tlte  goddess  of  iniueml  sjirini;*.  Kn-crJa 
is  the  only  nyuiph  of  a  fountain  mentioned  in  Itouian 
mylholo}iy, 

7.  DivuB  PATKR  TlBERisi's,  or  Father  Tiber,  was  of 
course  tliu  diiuf  river  K^d.  The  augura  called  him  Coluber, 
Hi«  »tiako,  fiotii  Iti-S  uivaiiilurin);  and  l>eitdin<;  cuttvuL 

&.  XKiTUNrik  The  origin  of  this  word  has  been  a 
great  puzzle  to  the  learned,  who,  however,  connect  it 
with  nebula,  a  cloud,  as  tlie  clouds  come  from  the  seek 
Ho  had  his  temple  and  liia  festivals  at  ]tom& 

Olhur  ddtit!«  ooDuect«l  with  thf  powers  of  natiiro  were 
POKTUSHS,  ihc  god  of  liarhore ;  SaLacia,  a  poddciia  of  the 
salt  Eeu ;  Txanquilutab,  llie  goddt»«  of  calm  weather. 

11.  (iodn  of  human  relations;  — 

1.  Vkbta,  au  ancient  I..atiu  goddess,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  revered.  She  M-as  the  queen  of  the 
heaHh  and  of  the  hotisiOioId  fire.  She  u-as  also  the 
pro{4.'ctor  of  the  lioiisu,  ai«»uciated  with  the  Lures  and 
Fcnute^.  Some  oflbi-ing  van  due  to  her  at  every  mcuL 
She  ■toiictified  the  home 

Afterward,  when  all  Rome  became  one  vast  family, 
Vesta  became  the  goddess  of  this  public  home,  and  her 
temple  was  the  fireside  of  the  city.  In  which  htinied 
always  the  sucred  fire,  watched  by  tlie  vestal  viipns. 
In  Ihis  wiiwbip,  and  it^i  asRociations,  we  find  the  l)e«t  side 
of  Itumim  nianuera,  —  tlie  love  of  home,  the  respect  for 
family  life,  the  hatred  of  impurity  and  immodesty.  Slie 
was  also  called  "the  motlicr,"  and  <iualified  as  Uater 
Stata,  tltat  is,  the  iminovahic  motlivr. 

2.  Tlie  I'KNATEs  and  Lakes.  Tliese  deities  were  also 
pecnliarly  Homan.  Tlie  Ijir,  or  I.ares,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  souls  of  ancestors  which  resided  in  the  home  and 
guarded  it.    Ttieir  images  were  kept  in  au  oratory  or 
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doniMtao  diapcl,  cnllud  a  Lomritim,  ttnd  were  crowned  by 
the  iDMter  of  tlie  house  U>  iiinku  them  propitinus.  The 
patcrtamiliaa  conducted  all  the  domeatic  worship  of  the 
household,  whether  of  prayera  or  aacrific**,  accoiiliry  to 
the  maxim  of  Cuto,  "  Scito  dominiun  pro  tota  faniiliii  rem 
divinani  faceix!."  •  Tlio  Peuttt«a  wcri;  Ixriut,'*  uf  u  lii^her 
order  tliun  the  lArcs,  but  havtti^  much  Ihu  same  oftlces. 
Tliuir  name  wa«  from  the  wonl.s  denoting  the  interior  of 
thv  maii.sioii  (I'enetralia,  I'eiiitiis).  They  look  part  in  all 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  family.  To  go  home  was  "  to 
return  to  one's  Penates."  lu  the  same  way.  "  Lur  mcus  " 
meant  "my  house";  " Lar conductus,"  "a  liiind  houj<e"; 
"Larem  muUiru"  mwiiit  to  chftiiye  one's  house.  Thua 
tlic  Koinaii  in  his  home  felt  himself  surrounded  by  in^Hsi- 
b)e  fViends  and  guardianft.  No  other  nation,  except  the 
Chinese,  have  carried  this  religion  of  home  so  far.  Thia 
is  the  tender  side  of  the  stern  Koiiiaii  chunicUT.  Very 
little  of  pathos  or  sentiment  appears  in  Itoman  poetry, 
but  the  tini?s  by  Catullus  to  hi.s  home  are  as  temier  as 
anything  in  modem  lilemture.  The  little  peninsula  of 
8innio  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  has  been  glorilied  by  these 
few  word* 

3.  The  QRitiCS.  The  woraliip  of  the  genius  of  a  per- 
son or  place  was  also  peculiarly  Italian.  Each  man  nad 
his  genius,  from  whom  his  living  {>avrer  and  Antal  furco 
oame.  Tertullian  speaks  of  Ihe  genius  of  placM.  On 
coins  are  found  the  Cieiiius  of  Home.  Almost  everything 
had  its  geniua,  —  nations,  colonies,  princes,  the  senate, 
sleep,  the  theatre,  Tlio  marriage-tied  is  called  genial, 
bocaiiso  giiaideil  by  a  genius.  All  this  reminds  us  of  the 
Fmvaslii  of  the  Avcsta  and  of  thtt  Persian  mouuments. 
Yet  the  Ueuiiis  also  takes  his  plnico  among  the  bigluist  gods. 

ni.  Deities  of  the  human  soul: — 

1.  Mens.  Mind.  Intellect 

2.  PruK'iTiA,  Chastity. 

3.  PiCTAs,  Piety,  Reverence  for  Paronla. 

4.  FiDKti,  FideJjty. 

"  "  I)p  re  niFtHa" ;  quotti]  by  Uctlvtlo  In  llio  Pttbco  to  The  Con- 
rcnion  «f  the  Rcouui  Kin|iin. 
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5.  Concordia,  Concord. 

6.  V1HTU8,  Courage. 

7.  Si-ius,  Hope. 

8.  Fallor  or  Pator,  Fear. 

9.  VoLl'iTAS,  I'lcasuro. 

IV.  TltjilUa  of  ruml  and  other  occupallons:  — 

1.  Tin.l.i:s.  the  Earth. 

2.  Satuksus,  Saturn.  The  root  of  this  name  ia  Sao  = 
SrO,  to  sow.    Saturn  is  the  god  of  planting  and  sowing. 

8.  Ore.  fjoddisM  of  Iho  hiirvesU 

4.  Maks.     Ori<;itiitlIy  an  agricuUurul  god,  dangerous  to 
crops ;  afterward*  gud  of  war. 
fi.  S1LVANU8,  the  wood  god. 

6.  FAL'NUti,  an  old  ItaUan  deity,  the  patron  of  agricul- 
ture. 

7.  TEBUnttlfi.  an  old  Italian  deity,  the  guardian  of 
limits  and  houndnrics. 

8.  Ceres,  Koddt-JW  of  the  cun-al  grasses. 

9.  LiBKR,  y,m\  of  the  vine,  and  of  wine. 

10.  BtJ.NA  Dka,  the  good  goddcso.  The  worship  of  the 
good  goddess  was  imported  from  (Irnece  in  later  timeji; 
and  perhaps  its  basis  was  the  worship  of  D^m^tOr.  The 
temple  of  the  good  goddess  was  on  >ionnt  Aventine.  At 
her  feast  on  the  1st  of  May  all  suggestions  of  the  malu 
Bex  were  hmished  from  the  house ;  no  wine  must  he 
(trunk;  the  myrtle,  as  ft  sviuIkiI  of  li>ve,  wns  removed. 
The  idea  of  the  feast  was  of  a  chaste  marriage,  as  helping 
to  preserve  the  human  race. 

1 1.  MAfiSA  Matrr,  or  Cybele.  This  was  a  foreign  wor- 
ship, but  early  introduced  at  Rome. 

12.  Flora,  She  w(w  an  original  goddess  of  Ilftly,  pre- 
siding over  Hnwere  and  blossoms.  Great  license  wa-i  prac- 
tised at  her  worship. 

13.  Vkrtumsus,  the  god  of  gardens,  was  an  old  Italiau 
deity,  existing  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

14.  Pomona,  goddess  of  the  harvest, 

18.  1'ai.K8.     a    rural   god,   protecting  cattla     At  hla 
feast  men  and  cattle  were  purified. 
The  Romuus  bad  many  other  deities,  whose  woreUip 
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was  more  or  lets  popular.  But  those  now  mentioned 
were  tlie  priaciijij  ones.  This  list  shows  ttiut  the  pow(fi« 
of  earth  were  more  objects  of  revuronce  than  the  heiivcn- 
ly  luxhos.  The  »iiu  und  sUire  attiucted  tliis  a^'iiciiltnral 
people  less  tlian  the  spring  and  summer,  seedtime  and 
harvest.  Among  the  Italians  the  countiy  was  before  the 
city,  ttud  Kome  vras  foimded  by  country  people. 

§  3.  Worehip  and  Itituai. 

Tlie  Eoman  ceivmonml  worship  was  verj-  elaborate  und 
minute,  applying  to  every  part  of  daily  lifii  It  consisted 
in  sacrifices,  prayers,  festivals,  an<i  the  investigation  by 
augure  and  hanispicea  of  the  wilt  of  the  gods  and  the 
course  of  future  events.  The  Itoinans  accounted  them- 
selves an  exceediiifjly  R'lif;ioiiH  people,  because  their  re- 
ligion uas  su  iulimutvly  cuuuected  with  the  lifl'iur^  of 
home  and  slate. 

The  Honmns  distin^iished  carefully  between  things 
sacred  and  profane  Tliis  word  "  profane  "  comes  from  the 
root "  fari."  to  speitk ;  because  the  gods  were  supiMiaed  to 
Bpvok  to  men  by  symbolic  events,  A  fane  is  a  place  thus 
OODsecrated  by  .soiiiu  divin«  event ;  a  profanf  place,  one 
not  cou8ecmt«d.*  But  that  which  man  dedicat«s  to  the 
gods  {dtdieat  or  dirMt)  is  sacred,  or  con8ecrated.+  Every 
pkce  which  was  to  I>e  dedicated  was  first  "  liberated  "  by 
the  augur  from  common  uses ;  then  "  consecmted  "  to  di- 
vine uses  by  the  pontiff  A  "temple"  \»  u  place  thus 
8eparat(>d,  or  cut  oH'  i'rom  other  places  ;  for  tlie  root  of 
this  word,  like  that  of  "tempujs"  ^tiine)  is  the  same  as  the 
Greek  W|.i«,  to  cut. 

The  Konian  year  was  full  of  festivals  {/eria)  set  apart 
for  religious  uses.  It  was  declared  by  Uie  pontiffs  u  sin 
to  do  any  common  work  on  these  days,  but  works  of  iic- 
eejwity  were  allowed,  Tliese  festivaJa  were  for  particular 
gods,  in  honor  of  great  events  in  the  hlBtor^'of  Home,  or 
of  rural  occurrences,  days  of  purification  and  atonement, 

*  From  the  m-imt  root  mmc  ouiwonin  "rntr,"  " r«nalie." rt«.   "F«- 
lULtiimin  dicitur  arbor  fulniinc  icu. "  —  Yunat,  a», 
i  From   "tmcntv"  at  "comx^uran."     IlcQon  wcrsmont  ftod  cootrdi)- 
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funily  fea«t)i,  or  feast*  in  honor  of  the  dead.  Th«  old 
Roman  calendar  *  was  as  carefully  arrsiig»l  as  Uiat  of 
modem  Home.  The  day  began  at  midnight  The  follow- 
uiD  is  a  view  of  the  Itonuui  jrnr  in  its  ralatioa  lo  festi- 

JanMOfy.' 

I.  Feast  of  Jantu.  the  god  of  b^innings. 
9.  AaonaUa. 

II.  GtrwuiUaiia.  In  honor  of  the  nympb  Carmcnta, 
a  woman's  feetivaL 

16.  Dedication  of  the  Tenfle  ^  Concord. 
3L  FiMSt  of  the  PauUa. 

Fthraary. 

1.  Feast  of  Juno  Soapita,  the  Sat-ior :  an  old  goddeas. 

13.  Fataudia,  dedicated  to  Fauuiis  and  the  rcual  gods. 

16.  LupcTfoiia.     Feast  of  fniitfulu(vs». 

17.  h'omaeatia,    Fensl  of  tJte  oven  goddess  Fornax. 

18  to  28.  The  F^mtatio,  or'  feast  of  purificatiuu  and 
mtonement,  and  the  FtrxUia,  or  feast  of  the  dead.  Fe- 
bnius  was  an  old  Etrurian  god  of  Uie  und«r-wor](l.  Ako, 
the  Chariniui.  a  family  feati\'al  for  putting  an  end  toqnar- 
reU  among  reUtiooa. 

23.  Feast  of  Tt^rminHt,  god  of  boundaries.  Boundaiy- 
sboui»  anointed  and  cruwni'd. 

March. 

1.  Feturt  of  Mar*.    Also,  the  Malrvnalia.    The  StUi, 
priests  of  Mara,  go  their  rounds,  aingiug  old  hymns. 
C.  Feast  of  Vrsta. 
7.  Feast  of  Vtymna  or  Vedius,  i.  e.  the  bov  Jupiter. 

14.  Btjuiria,  or  Iioi«u-rcm»  in  honor  of  Mars. 

15.  Fenst  of  jiniM-P^erenna,  goddess  of  health. 

17.  Liheralin,  Feiist  of  Biw-c.luis,  Young  men  invecMd 
with  the  Toga-VirilU  on  this  day. 

19  to  2'i.  Feast  of  Miiurva,  for  five  days.  Offerings 
modu  to  her  by  all  nieclumit^s,  artists,  and  scholani. 

*  Thi  wnnl  "  ntlcndsr "  b  iUclf  ilcrlvcil  fnua  tlie  Koman  "  E^endii* 
tlic  fint  il*y  of  Ihn  msDtli. 
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A}>ril. 

1.  Ttaftt  of  Vmut,  to  wliutii  the  month  is  sacred. 

4.  Mfjjaietia.  F«a»t  of  Cy1i<'lL<  and  Altj'S.  It  lasted 
tix  (Inyit,  ADd  was  the  Roman  ftmilDgue  of  the  feast  of 
Ceres  iu  Greece  and  of  Isis  in  Kgyjit. 

Vi.  Cerealia.     Feast  of  Ceres.     Games  in  the  oirciis. 

15.  Fordieicia.     Feudl  of  cowa. 

21.  PalUiiia.    Feast  of  PuIva,  and  of  the  foundiog  of 


Borne. 

2a  Vmalia. 

23.  Rdbigalia. 

28.  Floratia. 
tiouEi. 


Feast  of  new  wino. 

Feaat  of  the  goddess  of  blight,  Kobigo. 
Feaat  of  the  goddesa  Flora ;  veiy  iicen- 

May. 

1.  Fea£t  of  the  Bona  Bta,  the  good  goddess ;  otherwise 
Maia,  Ops,  TcUus,  or  the  Earth.  UlU  ytos  tho  feast  held 
by  women  secretly  in  the  house  of  the  poutitt 

9.  Lemuraiia.  Feast  of  the  departed  spirit*  or  ghosts. 

13.  G«mes  to  Man. 

23.  T-uhUustria,  to  consecrate  wind  inslniments. 

Jwnt. 

1.  Feast  of  Cama,  mddess  of  the  internal  organs  of 
the  body,  and  of  Juiio  Monela. 

4.  Feast  of  Bdloita. 

E.  Feast  of  DfM  Fidiut. 

7  to  15.  Fea«t  of  VrsUt. 

19.  Matralia.  Feast  of  Mater  Matuta. 

Other  lesser  festivals  in  tliis  month  to  Summanus,  For- 
tttna,  Fortia,  Jupiter  Slater,  etc 

Jtiif. 
1.  Dar  derotad  to  changing  residmoMt  like  the  lat  of 
,y  in  ftew  York. 

4.  Fortuna  Muliebria. 

5.  Popviifuga.  In  memorr  of  the  people's  flight,  on 
some  oixasion,  afterwan)  fot^otten. 

7.  Feast  of  Junu  Citpmiiva. 
IS.  Fea3t  of  CiiMor  and  Pdtvx. 
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Other  fostivBls  in  tliis  month  were  che  Lttearia,  Neptu* 
naiia,  aud  t'urmaiia. 

Avffust. 

1.  Gatnea  to  JVom 

17.  Feast  of  tli«  god  Portvmnia. 

18.  Coiuaalia,  TeasC  of  Con.-sus.    lUpo  of  Ute  Salnnes. 
23.   VtUeanalia,  to  avert  fire«. 

25.  Oftoitiaivia,    Feast  of  Ops  Consiva. 

Stj^emhfT. 

Tlie  chief  foasta  in  this  month  were  tlie  gamen  {Ludi 
Magni  or  Romani)  in  hoaor  of  Jupiter,  Jtino,  aDd  iSi- 
nerva. 

OetoJcr. 

13.  Foniiiuilia.  Feast  of  fountains,  when  tJie  springl 
were  strewed  witli  6owera. 

15,  Sacrifice  of  a  horae  to  ifan. 

Hio  fuustd  iu  Xovember  are  unimportant 

S.  ^^tma/M,  in  honor  of  Faunua 

19.  Siiturtuilia,  sacred  to  Sutum.  A  Roman  than1t»* 
givinjt  for  the  harvest  It  hisU-J  st-veii  days,  during 
which  the  slaves  had  their  iilx-n_v,  iu  nicinor)'  of  tho  age 
of  Saturn,  wlien  all  were  ci|ua].  The  rich  kejA  opcii 
table  to  all  comers,  and  Uiciuselves  waited  on  the  slaves, 
l^rtisent*  were  interchanj^,  schools  were  closed.  The 
Senate  did  not  sit. 

Thus  religion  everywhere  met  the  public  life  of  the 
Bomuu  hy  its  festivals,  and  laid  an  eipial  yoke  on  his 
private  life  by  its  requisition  of  eftcrilici'-s  prayers,  and 
aut{tirieti.  All  pursuiti«  must  be  conducted  according  to  a 
eystem,  carefully  laid  down  by  the  CoUese  of  Pontifls. 
Sacrifices  and  prayers  of  one  or  another  kind  were  de- 
miindrd  dtiriiij;  most  of  the  occasions  of  life.  Hidden  in 
our  Won!  "  iniingurate  "  is  the  record  of  the  fact  tliat  notli- 
ing  could  be  properly  liegun  without  the  ai^sisUuice  of  the 
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nutfura.  Sncriflcos  of  Iiistratioii  and  expiation  were  very 
OORimon,  not  so  much  for  moral  ofTeiicea  as  for  ceremo- 
nial mistakes.  The  doctrine  of  the  o/jim  opcratum  was 
supreme  in  Rotmin  rulij^ion.  The  inteiitiou  wiis  of  little 
iniportunce ;  tliu  (|ituMt luii  vas  wheilier  this  ccruiuony  liail 
beiHi  peribrmed  exm-.tly  in  nccurdauce  wiih  rule.  If  not, 
it  niuKt  be  done  a^ain.  Sometimes  tifty  or  a  hundred 
victims  were  killed  before  the  priestJy  etiiiuette  was  con- 
teDted.  Sometimes  ma{;istnites  must  resiiju  because  tlie 
coHl'^u  of  au)^ni  siispecUid  some  iiiformitlily  in  the  cere- 
monies of  their  election.  I^ws  were  auuulltii.1  nnd  Judi- 
cial proceedings  revoked  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  an* 
gurs  declared  the  signs  unfavorable,  a  public  meeting 
must  be  adjourned  and  no  busiuws  done.  A  single  mia- 
tuku  in  the  form  of  a.  jmiyer  would  mitko  it  iuellecluaL 
If  a  man  wunt  out  to  walk,  there  was  a  form  to  be  r&* 
cited ;  if  he  mounted  his  chariot,  another.  AU  these 
rellgiou.s  acts  were  of  the  nature  of  charms,  whicli  acted 
on  the  gods  by  an  inherent  power,  and  compelled  them  to 
be  favorable,  wliatever  their  own  wishes  might  !«,  The 
guds  were,  therefore,  as  much  the  ahivos  of  external  me> 
clianical  laws  a^  the  Ilomun.4  thcuiselvci).  In  reality,  the 
supreme  god  of  Rome  was  law,  iu  the  form  of  nila  But 
these  rules  afterward  expaniled,  as  the  Roman  civilization 
increased,  into  n  more  generous  juriapradence,  Itegular- 
■  ily  broadened  into  justice."  But  for  a  long  period  tlie 
whiile  of  the  lioman  organic  law  was  a  system  of  bard 
external  nietliod.  Aiul  the  rise  of  law  as  justice  and 
reason  was  the  decline  of  religion  as  mere  prescription 
and  rule.  Thb  one  change  is  the  key  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  system  of  religious  practices. 

The  seat  of  Roman  woiship  in  the  oldest  times  was  the 
Regia  in  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  Forum.  Tliis  was  the 
house  of  the  chief  pontiff,  and  here  the  sacrifices  were 
performed  +  by  tlie  Kex  Sacrorum.  Nejir  l>y  was  the 
tvmple  of  Vesta  The  I'alatine  Hill  was  reganleil  as  the 
home  of  tb«  latin  gods,  while  the  Quirinal  was  that  of 

'  Sn  Urrinde,  The  Caafcmon  or  tha  Roniftn  Einplra,  L«ct.  lY. 
p,  ;<- 
t  Dulliajicr,  Ocatile  and  Jcvr.    Fuiike,  RmI  Loxicon.    Fntu*. 
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tho  Sakiofi  deities.  Ttut  th«  Penates  of  Rome  rcmaiued 
at  Iit\'iiiiuiii,  the  old  inetntgiolis  »{  the  lAtin  Confedera- 
tion, and  mother  of  the  later  city.  Every  one  of  the 
highest  officers  of  Rome  was  obliged  to  go  and  sacrilioe  to 
the  mifieut  node,  nt  this  mother  city  of  Laviiiium,  before 
i-ut«riti<;  on  hi»  ufhce: 

The  uid  woiship  of  Komo  was  free  from  idohilry.  Ju- 
piter, Jiino,  .lanux.  Ops,  \'vsta,  were  not  re]irf^eiited  by 
idols.  This  feature  was  subsequently  imported  by  means 
of  Uelleuic  iollueiices  coming  tlirough  Cuma  and  other 
citti-s  of  Magna  Gia'cio.  By  the  same  cbauntils  came  the 
Sibylline  books.  ThtTO  wure  ten  Sibyls.  —  the  Pt-raian, 
Libyan,  Delphian,  CtimK'an,  Krythm-nn,  Saniian,  Aiual- 
tli3-an,  lIeUfls]>ontinp,  I'Jtrygian,  and  Tilmrtine.  The 
Sibvlline  books  autliorized  or  commanded  the  worship  of 
vanous  Greek  gods ;  they  were  intrusted  to  tho  Decemviri. 

Itumau  worship  was  at  Eintt  lulniinisteritl  by  certain 
patriuiau  familiiis.  and  thi«  was  coutinucd  till  %  c.  300, 
when  plebeians  were  allowed  to  cntor  tliv  sacred  colleges. 
A  plebeian  became  Foiitlfex  Maximus,  for  the  Bret  time, 
a  a  253. 

The  pontine  (Pontifices)  deriv«d  their  name  (bridge- 
buildera)  from  e.  bridj^  over  tho  Tiber,  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  build  and  repair  in  order  to  sacrifice  on  either 
bank.  They  po»)es.<ied  the  aoprenie  authority  in  all 
matters  of  worship,  and  decided  (jucstions  couccming  , 
marriage,  inheritance,  jmblic  f^tnes 

The  Hanitn*  were  the  priests  of  jmrtioHldr deities.  The 
oflice  was  for  life,  and  thore  were  filti-eii  Haniens  in  alL 
The  Flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  of  Jupiter,  liad  a  life  bur- 
dened with  etiquette,  lie  must  not  take  an  oath,  ride, 
liiive  anj'tiiiti';  tied  with  knots  on  his  person,  sec  uimed 
men,  loi)k  at  a  [irisoncr.  s«e  imy  one  at  work  on  a  Fu^ta, 
touch  n  goat,  or  dog,  or  niw  tlt'sb,  or  yca.<t.  He  roust  not 
bathe  in  tlie  open  air,  paiu  a  night  outaide  the  city,  and 
be  could  otdy  resign  his  office  on  the  death  of  liia  wife. 
This  office  is  Pelasgic,  and  very  ahdenL 

Tlie  Siilii  wore  from  early  times  priests  of  Mare,  who 
danced  in  aritior,  and  sang  old  hymns.  The  Luperci 
were  anoUter  body  of  prieala,  also  of  very  ancient  or^in. 
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Other  colleges  of  priests  were  the  Eptdones,  Curioiies, 
Titius. 

Tii«  Vestal  virgins  were  highly  honored  and  very  sacred. 
Th«ir  work  was  to  tend  the  tiro  of  Vesta,  and  present  the 
evil  omen  of  its  extinction.  They  were  appointed  by  the 
Pontilex  Maxiinus.  They  were  sijected  wlien  verj-  ynuiig, 
and  could  resign  llieir  office  ailvr  lliirly  ywirs  of  service. 
They  had  n  hirge  revejiue,  enjoyed  the  >iit;he»(t  hotiore,  and 
to  strike  them  was  a  capita  oflence.  If  a  crimiuol  ulioiit 
to  be  executed  met  theia,  his  life  was  spared,  ('onsuli* 
and  pnttors  must  [jive  way  to  thern  in  thf  sfreeta.  They 
iiHSisltMl  lit  the  tlii-utR-.t  and  at  all  piililtc  entertainments. 
Tliey  cijiild  go  out  to  visit  niid  to  dine  with  their  retulions. 
Their  very  presence  protected  any  one  from  assault,  and 
their  intercession  must  not  be  neglected.  They  prepared 
the  sacred  cokes,  t(K)k  part  in  many  sacriticea.  and  had  the 
clinrge  of  a  holy  serpent^  keeping  liis  table  supplied  with 
meat. 

The  duty  of  the  au<^irs  was  to  inquire  into  the  divine 
will;  and  they  cotdd  prevent  any  public  husiiiuSH  by  dc- 
cIart]i|T  the  omen.*!  nnfavoralile.  Tiie  name  in  proliably 
deri\'ed  from  an  old  Ajyan  word,  meaning  "sight"  or 
"  eye,"  which  lias  come  to  us  in  the  Greek  cAyi,  and  the 
German  auge.  Our  words  "  auspicious "  and  "  niispi- 
e«t«  ■*  are  derived  fmm  tlie  ■'  ftusij)ieea,"  <ir  outlook  on  na- 
ture which  these  seem  practiiietL  For  t)>ey  were  in  truth 
the  Rotiinn  ttrrti.  Tlielr  buaineiis  was  to  look,  at  mid- 
night, into  the  8l«rry  heavens  ;  to  observe  thunder,  light- 
ning, meteon ;  the  chirping  or  Hying  of  birds  ;  the  habits 
of  Uie  sacred  chickens ;  the  appearance  of  quadrujieds ; 
or  casualties  of  various  kinds,  m  aneejcing,  stumbling, 
spilling  salt  or  wine.  Tlie  last  relics  of  these  supersti- 
tions uxv  to  he  found  in  the  little  books  sold  in  Itome,  in 
which  the  fortunate  number  in  a  lottcr)-  is  indicated  by 
such  aceidents  and  events  of  common  life. 

The  lionians,  when  at  prayer,  were  in  the  habit  of  cov- 
ering  tlieir  heads,  so  that  no  sound  of  evil  augury  mi^'ht 
be  heiird.  The  suppliant  was  to  kiss  his  right  hand,  and 
then  turn  round  in  a  circle  and  sit  down.  Many  for- 
muliG  of  prayers  were  pR-scribud  to  be  used  on  all  ceca- 
ls T 
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aions  of  life.  They  must  bo  repealled  tliroo  times,  at  leut, 
to  insure  success  Pifrtircnt  animals  worv  Kkvhfiood  to 
(iiffitnL-ntfcods,  —  white  ciUtle  wilh  gildud  horns  U>  Jiipi- 
t<^r,  A  bull  t»  Apollo,  a  homc!  to  Mars.  Kotnetiiiies  the 
niiinljer  of  victims  was  ennmiona.  On  C'ali^la'a 
sion.  oDo  huadrtid  and  &ixty  thoustLod  viclims  were  I 
in  tho  Itoman  Enipiru. 

LuKlmtious  were  gn-4it  nets  of  Atonement  or  pnrifica- 
tion,  and  aio  oHUm  (K?»cril)ed  by  ancient  writ«T3.  The 
city  was  lustrated  by  a  grand  proceaaion  of  the  four  col- 
lejiea  of  Angiire,  rontitices,  t;uin<lecem\'iri,  and  Septem- 
virL  Lucan,  in  bis  Piiui^iliit,  duscribos  such  a  liuUa- 
tlon.*  Tncitus  givi^s  a  Wkv  (k>.-scri|>lion,  in  his  Hts- 
torj-,+  of  the  cen;in()nio8  attending  tlie  rebiiibUng  tJie 
C^piU^l.  On  an  aii^picitiiis  day,  beneath  a  eerene  stcy, 
the  gi'onnd  chosen  for  the  foundation  was  surrouiKled 
with  ribbons  and  Howera.  Soldiers,  selected  for  their 
aiispt(^ious  namea,  broiifjht  into  the  onclosure  branches 
from  tho  trees  sacrcil  to  the  gods.  The  Vcslal  vii^^ins^j 
followed  by  u  band  of  cliildivti,  8]irinklc(l  the  place  with 
water  <tewi)  from  tlirec  roiintAin.s  and  three  river*.  The 
pTiBtor  and  the  pontiff  next  sacrificed  a  swiuc,  a  sheep. 
And  a  bidl,  and  besought  •Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Tklinerva  to 
favor  the  undertAking.  The  magtstrnte-i,  priesla,  senators, 
and  knights  then  drew  \ho  corner-stone  tn  its  place, 
tlirowingiii  ingiilit  of  giMd  and  silvur. 

Tlie  Uonians,  ever  iinxions  alxnit  the  will  of  tho  gods, 
naturalized  among  theninelveft  the  Klruscnn  institution 
of  the  Haruspices.  The  prodigies  oboerved  were  in  the 
eotiiiils  of  animals  and  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The 
parts  of  tho  cntTuils  obso^^'ed  were  the  tongi:ie.  lungs, 
heart,  liver,  gall  blailder,  !t)ilc(^'n,  kidneys,  and  caul.  If  the 
head  of  the  right  lolx;  of  the  liver  was  absent,  it  was  oon- 
sidered  «  very  bad  omen.  If  certain  ti.<»nres  existed,  or 
wtTi?  iibseot,  it  was  a  portent  of  the  first  importance.  But 
the  Itomans  were  a  very  pnicticul  people,  and  not  easily 
deterred  from  their  purpose.  So  if  one  sncriliciu  fnilwi  they 
would  try  another  and  another,  until  the  portents  were 
favorable.    But  sceptical  persons  were  naturally  1^  to  aak 
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nmo  p'lMlinp  iiiiestioiis,  such  «s  these,  which  Ciccm  jwts 
in  hi.t  work  on  Divjiiatidii  :*  How  can  a  clftll  in  a  liver  he 
coiiiiecteii,  by  any  iiatiir.il  law,  with  my  awjuisition  of  a 
property  ?  If  il  is  so  count-clod,  wliat  would  be  the  result, 
if  sonic  onecLw,  who  was  iilraut  to  lose  his  property,  hod 
exnniiiicd  tliti  Mimu  victim  ?  If  you  answer  tliat  the  di- 
vine energy,  which  extends  through  the  universe,  directs 
each  man  in  the  choice  of  a  victim,  then  how  happens  it 
that  a  niati  liaving  first  liad  an  unfavorable  omen,  by  tiy- 
ing  a^iain  should  <^at  h  jjuod  one  ?  How  happuus  it  that 
a  encritioc  to  one  deity  gives  a  favomble  sign,  and  that  to 
another  the  op]>osite  ?  Itut  these  criticisnia  only  airivcd 
alter  the  old  lEoinan  faith  had  begun  to  decline. 

Funeral  solemnities  were  held  with  Rieat  care  and 
pom]>.  and  festivals  for  the  dead  were  rcfjularly  celebrated. 
The  dead  father  or  mother  was  accounted  ft  giKl,  and  yet  a 
cerljiin  terror  of  uuoistmt  spectjrcs  wa«  shown  by  a  practice 
of  driving  them  out  of  th«  house  by  lusttstions.  For  it 
irns  uncertain  whether  the  putenial  Mane^  were  f^ood 
spirits,  Lares,  or  evil  spirits,  and  Lemures.  Consefiucully 
in  May  there  was  the  I^muria,  or  feast  for  eKorcising 
the  evil  spirits  from  houses  and  homes,  conducted  with 
great  solemnity. 

§  4.  The  Decay  of  the  Roman  Ttdigion. 

"The  TDore  distin^shcd  a  Eoman  became,"  says 
Momntscn,  "the  less  veuf.  he  a  free  mUD.  The  omnipo- 
tence of  law,  the  desjifilisni  of  the  nile,  drove  him  into 
a  narrow  circle  of  tlmiight  and  action,  and  his  credit  and 
influence  depended  on  tjie  sad  austerity  of  his  life.  Tlie 
whole  duty  of  inaii,  with  the  huuiblest  and  greate-'^t  of  the 
lintimns,  was  t^i  keep  his  house  in  order,  and  lie  the 
o1>e<lieitt  servant  of  the  stakv"  "ftliile  eacli  individual 
could  be  nothing  more  than  a  memVier  of  tlie  comnnuiity, 
a  single  link  in  the  iron  chain  of  Koman  power ;  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  shared  the  glory  and  mignt  of  all-con- 
quering Rome,  Never  was  such  rsprit  He  corps  developed, 
never  such  intense  jialriotisni,  never  such  absolute  sub- 

*  0«  DiviiuUoiie,  11.  13,  ctn. 
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senrience  and  Racrific«  of  the  individuiil  to  the  fioirunnQit^. 
But  aa  man  is  manifold  and  cannot  be  forever  conflticd  to 
ft  siiislo  form  of  Hfo,  a  reactiou  a^ust  this  narrow  patri* 
otisui  wiu  to  bu  cxpcctL'd  in  tlif;  interest  of  personal 
freedom,  and  it  came  vi;ry  ualuntlly  from  GreiAi  influ- 
eiice.1.  Tlie  Koiimn  could  not  coniemiilaU;  ihc  exuLemnt ' 
development  of  (ireek  thought,  art,  liU'rature,  society, 
without  bitterly  feeling  how  confined  was  his  own  rnnee, 
how  mca^  and  empty  liia  own  life.  Hence,  veiy  eany,  1 
KoDum  society  bt^n  tu  be  llellviiixed,  Imt  especiallyj 
after  the  anilic«tion  of  Italy.  To  qtiotv  Momniseo  oooa! 
more:  " Tlie  Grpek  civilisation  was*  gmmily  Iminaii  and 
cosmopolitan ;  and  Kome  not  only  was  stinnilntt-d  hy  Uiis 
influenco,  but  was  peuetnited  by  it  to  ils  verj'  centra"* 
Even  in  politics  tliero  was  a  now  Kchool,  whose  fixed  idea 
was  the  consolidation  and  propiij^andisui  of  reputilicanism ; 
but  this  Philhclleimm  showi^d  itself  vs]>«!ial]y  in  thu 
realm  of  thought  aii<i  faith.  As  the  old  f»ith  died,  mora 
ceremonies  w(-n>  aildeii ;  for  as  life  goes  out,  fonns  com© 
in.  Aa  the  winter  of  unWlief  lowers  the  stream  of  piety, 
the  ice  of  ritualism  accumulates  ali^ng  its  banka.  in 
addition  to  the  Uiree  coUeges  of  I'ontifls.  llaruspices,  and 
Qiiiudecemviri,  another  of  Kpidonos,  nliose  busiucss  was 
do  attend  to  the  rcli^ous  fcarit^,  wa-;  iiiNlituted  in  A.  t;. 
558  (b,  c.  196).  ConlPiliiitions  ajid  tilln-s  of  all  sorts 
were  demanded  from  the  people.  Henuies, especially,  aa 
is  more  than  onoe  intimated  in  the  plays  of  Plautiis, 
became  very  rich  by  his  tithes.*  liclifjion  became  more 
and  mora  a  charm,  on  the  exact  pt-rfonuance  of  which  tha 
favor  of  the  godii  de]>ended ;  so  that  ceremonipii  were 
aomotimcs  performed  thirty  times  before  the  essential 
aocumey  wa»  att.ained. 

The  gods  were  now  changed,  in  the  hands  of  Grec'lc 
statuaries,  into  ornaments  for  a  rich  man's  home.    Greek 

*  A  Gnck  a}iil|[niin,  rrcinitljr  tniuUtod.  aUud«  to  th«  tuaebct: — 

"  Hoiiny  anil  milk  «re  msriflcn  to  the«v 
Kiml  lliTTiii'ii.  inrJiponMvn  ilrtly. 
Bui  Hi'n^iili''  (trnimiclH  n  Ifiiiili  nteh  ihj. 
For  kii*iiiug,  *n  li<'  wiyn,  th»  wolre*  BWay. 
Imywrtsil  iuu<-li,  niwik  lirtjw«(ni  of  the  wd, 
Wlif liter  ■  wolf  devour  you,  or  a  god?"  ■ 
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mytha  were  imported  and  connected  with  the  etoiy  of 
Komnn  deities,  as  Kniiius  made  Satiiru  the  son  of  Cielus, 
in  imitatiou  of  the  sciiyalo^y  of  KronoB.  That  form  of 
ratioimlisin  ciilled  Euht-mt'i-ism,  wliitdi  expluiii^  every  fjod 
into  a  iDythtuil  king  (ir  liuro,  became  populAr.  So,  too. 
vma  llic  doctrine  of  Kpichanao»,  who  considered  Hut 
divinities  an  powent  of  nature  symbolized.  According  to 
the  usual  course  of  eveuta,  superstition  and  unlielief  went 
hand  in  band.  Aa  the  old  faith  died  out,  new  forms  of 
■worship,  like  thoso  of  Cybelo  und  fiacchas,  amo  in. 
Stata  conservative  like  Cuto  opposed  all  these  innova- 
tions and  scepticisms,  but  iiietl'<!ftua]ly. 

Uibbon  says  that  "  the  admirable  work  of  Cicero,  "De 
Katur&  Ueorum,'  13  the  liesb  clew  we  have  to  guide  us 
through  this  dark  abysa"  (the  moral  and  religious  t«auh- 
inga  of  the  plitlosopliers).*  After,  iji  the  first  two  books, 
the  urgaumntfl  for  tbo  cxislvncc  an<l  pr»vidi;nc«  of  the 
gods  have  been  set  forth  and  denied,  by  Vulleius  the 
Epicurean,  Cotta  the  a«a<leinician,  ami  Balbui^  the 
Stoic;  in  the  third  book,  Cotta,  tlie  head  of  the  priest- 
hood}, tJie  Fontifex  Maximus,  proceeds  to  refute  the 
stoical  opinion  that  tJiere  are  cods  who  govern  tlie 
universe  and  provide  for  the  welfare  of  mankin<L  To 
1)6  sure,  lie  says,  as  Poutifcx,  he  of  course  believes  in 
the  gotii,  but  he  feels  free  as  a  philosopher  to  deny  tlioir 
existence.  "  I  believe  in  the  gods,"  says  he,  "on  the 
authority  and  tradition  of  our  anoeetora ;  but  if  we  reason, 
I  sliall  reaaou  s^^ainst  then'  exiatenca"  "  Of  couree,"  ha 
says,  "I  believe  in  divination,  as  I  have  always  been 
taught  to  do.  Hut  who  knows  whence  it  comiM  I  As  U> 
the  voice  of  the  Kauns,  I  never  hwinl  it;  aod  I  do  not 
know  what  a  Kaun  ia.  You  aay  tliat  the  regular  course 
of  nature  proves  the  existence  of  aome  ordering  power. 
But  what  more  regular  than  a  tertian  or  quartan  fever  ? 
The  world  subsists  by  the  power  of  nalurc."  Cotta  goes 
on  to  criticise  Uie  Itoiimn  piuitlieon,  ridiculing  the  idi«  of 
such  gods  as  "  I.ove.  Dea'it,  Fear,  Labor,  Knvy,  Old  Age, 
Duath,  Darkness,  Misery.  liimentation,  Favor,  Fmud, 
Obstinacy,"  etc.    He  shows  that  there  are  many  gods  of 

*  OiblMii,  Decliue  uid  FaU,  Chap.  II. 
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tb«  SADM  nkine ;  several  Jiipit«r9,  Vulcans,  Apollos,  and 
Venusea.  He  thon  deuiea  providence,  by  allowing  lliat 
the  wicked  succeed  and  the  fjood  are  ualortunate.  Fiually, 
all  was  lelt  iu  doubt,  and  tho  diaIo<;iie  ends  with  a  tone 
of  triumphant  uncurtuinly.  Tliia  wtu  Cicero's  wntribu- 
tiou  to  thuolugy ;  and  Ci««ro  was  far  man  teligiDus  than 
most  men  of  his  period. 

Many  writers,  and  more  recently  iferivale*  have  t©- 
fened  to  tlie  wmarkable  debate  wliich  ttiok  place  in  the 
ItouuLU  SoDttte,  on  tho  uciasii'ti  of  C'litiline's  coospiiucy. 
Ca-«ttr,  ul  that  tiuiu  chief  poutilT,  the  hi^^hest  ruli^ious 
niiihority  iu  the  state,  gave  his  opinion  a^^nst  putting 
tlie'  coiispiratore  to  death ;  for  death,  saya  Itc,  "  ia  t)ie  ttnd 
of  all  Bufforing.  After  death  tliere  i^  neither  pain  nor 
pleasure  (ultra  riei/ve  euro;  nt^tte  gaudii  locum).'  Cato, 
tile  Stoic,  remarkeil  thai  Ca-twr  had  spoken  wull  conosni- 
ing  life  and  death.  "  I  take  it,"  says  be,  "  tlial  he  ret^artl^ 
as  false  what  wc  are  told  about  the  sufferings  of  thu 
wicked  hervuilcr,"  but  docA  not  object  to  tliat  statement. 
Tliesc  8{«cches  are  re)>orti^  by  Sidlust,  and  arv  conGnued 
by  Cii;en>'3  fourth  Catiline  Oration.  The  remarkable  fact 
is,  net  that  sufJi  thin^8  were  said,  but  that  they  were  heard 
with  total  indifierence.  No  one  seemed  to  think  it  was 
of  any  consequence  one  way  or  the  other.  Suppose  that 
when  the  question  of  the  execution  of  Cliarlcs  I.  wai<  be- 
fore Parliament,  it  had  Ifccii  opposed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (haij  he  been  there)  on  the  ground  that  after 
death  all  jwin  anil  pleasure  ceaaod.  The  absurdity  of  the 
supposition  shows  the  difi'erent  position  of  the  human 
mind  at  the  two  epochs. 

In  ftict,  an  iinimstublu  gulf  yawned  between  the  old 
Itonmn  religion  and  uKxh-rn  Honinn  thouglit  It  was  out 
of  the  queation  for  an  educated  Konian,  who  read  I'lato 
and  Zeno,  who  listened  to  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  to  be- 
lieve in  Janus  and  tiie  Penates-  "  All  vor)-  well  for  the 
people,"  said  tlicy.  "  The  jienple  must  l>e  kept  in  order 
by  theoe  aii])Ct8tition#." 'f  But  the  secret  could  not  be 
kept     Sincere  men,  like  Lucretius,  who  saw  all  the  evil 

•  CoTivnulon  of  thn  Riimsn  Km]>in\  Sole  A. 

f  "  Kx|i«dlt  clviUUa  Cdii  in  nli^iuuc,"  a»iJ  Vuiv. 
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of  these  mperstitions,  and  wlio  had  no  strong  religious 
eeuse,  would  £peak  out,  iind  proclaim  ail  religion  to  bo 
jiriestcnit't  and  »n  uiiniiti^U-d  vvil.  Th«  poum  of  Lticn> 
ljus,*'l)oltcniin  NiLtunV  declntiM  fuitli  iu  thegodM  toiiavu 
1j«>eti  the  cur8i!  of  t]i<!  biiiuaii  race,  and  iiiiinnttMlity  U>  W 
8  aiUy  delusion.  He  denies  the  gods,  providence,  the  hii- 
uian  sold,  and  any  niond  purpose  in  the  universe,  liut 
as  rvligiou  is  uu  iustiiict,  wliicli  will  break  out  in  some 
form,  and  when  vx]M;llvd  from  the  soul  ixitunu  iu  dis- 
guise, I.ncrf.tii&,  denying  all  Uie  gwK  j^oui^  out  a  lov«ly 
liyiun  to  \'enue,  goddess  of  lieauly  and  lova 

The  last  philoHofihic  protest,  in  liehalf  of  a  pure  and 
BUthuritMtivf)  faith,  va,m<i  from  the  8toics.  The  nanies  of 
ScDOOa,  ^iutvtiu,  und  Ainclius  Antoititius  pivc  dL<.'riity, 
if  tli«y  oould  not  brin^  sufiMy,  to  the  dvcUniiig  rvli^'ioii 
of  Itoiue. 

Seneca,  indeed,  was  inferior  to  the  other  two  in  personal 
cliantcter,  and  vsst  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  a  philoso- 
pher. Itut  nolile  thoughts  occur  in  his  writings.  "A 
eacred  spirit  sita  in  every  licart."  he  says,  "  and  Ireats  us 
w  vre  tivat  it."  lie  opixwcd  itlnlatt^-,  h«  c-ondvmncd  ani- 
mal Hacrificvs.  T)ic  immd  ck-ini-nt  is  vcrj'  marked  in  his 
brilliaul  paj^v*.  rhilosopliy,  he  Baya,  is  an  etTon  to  be 
wise  and  "gomi."  Physical  studies  he  con<lemna  as  uae- 
less.f  Ooodnooa  is  that  vhich  Imrmonizes  with  the  natu- 
ral movements  of  the  soiiLJ  God  luid  uiatfor  arc  the  two 
principles  of  all  beinfj ;  God  IS  the  artivc  princijilf,  nmt- 
Icr  the  jMissivo.  God  is  sjiirit,  and  all  soiiln  are  pint  of 
thi.t  .spirit  §  Ki^nuson  is  the  l)ond  which  unites  Go<l  and 
other  souls,  and  »»  (lod  dwelbi  in  all  8ouls,]| 

One  ol"  the  lx«t  sayings  of  Epictctua  is  that  "  the  wise 
man  does  not  merely  know  by  tmdition  and  heursay  that 

*  "  rbilonphia  lapiiTntia.'  ftinor  vit."  "  Krc  philoMpbia  Kiu«  virluta, 
DM  nSF  pliiloiophin  riitUiL''     Epiit.  XCI.  A. 

+  "  I'bjfti™  nou  fntiunt  bonm.  nxl  Jodos."     Kpiit.  CVI.  31. 

;  "  Bonum  Mt,  nnod  ad  u  uupcium  aiiiini  iwciiRdum  tuUamn  no- 
wf."    Epiit.  CXVlll.  9. 

%  "  I'nirtnn  n.  nuit*riii  Kt  Tfi-a  Mnilnnt."    Epint.  IJCV.  2*. 

n  "Soril  D*!  HmiitiR  ■'I  nn'tiihn.  l*nipR  it  X»  I)NUN«*t,  Ucum  Mt.  iii- 
tii«  Mit.  SicTT  iiilm  TiuHSpiriiin  iu-il''t,  mitlunmi  lionoromqnn  noatrDnun 
otiwrvator  rt  cikUo.  Duuii  ail  liuuiiiica  vrati  j  inunc^  in  tuoniiiM." 
e[iut.XCU.JI.  73. 
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Jupitnr  is  the  falliur  of  gixU  mid  iDon ;  but  u  im 
coiiviiKit-cL  of  it  ill  his  soul,  and  tliun^ront  <MuiiJot  litslp  mi- 
immui  retting  aooonliit^  ta  Uiis  oiuviction."  * 

Epictetus  declared  that  tJie  philoftopher  could  have  no 
vill  but  that  of  tho  deity  ;  he  uever  blames  fate  or  for- 
tune, for  he  Icuou's  that  no  real  evil  ceui  bd'aU  Die  just 
□mil.  Hh;  lift;  of  KpiL:U;tii8  was  an  true  ais  his  Uiouglils 
wtrrv  uiililu,  hut  hv  hull  t\Mi;n  on  lui  evil  age.  which  needed 
for  ittt  reform,  not  a  lu^w  philiMojthy,  Imt  a  new  iiiapim- 
tiuii  of  divine  life.  This  steady  current  downward  (lark- 
floed  the  pure  soul  of  Maaua  Aurelius  Antoniuus.  of 
whom  Nieuulir  Bayaii"  "  If  thcru  is  uny  sublime  huniou 
virtue,,  it  is  hi&"  Uu  adds:  "  He  was  cvruuitly  tho 
Qobltist  chmncter  of  )ii.s  tiiiio  ;  and  1  know  no  otlier  mkt 
who  oombinenl  such  iuiatrecte<t  kindness,  mildness,  and' 
humility  witJi  suoli  conacieutiousneas  and  severity  to- 
wards himself."  "  If  tlieni  ia  anywhere  nn  exprossiun  of 
virtue,  it  iii  in  tho  heavenly  fealurus  uf  M.  Aiuvlius.  His 
'  MediUUJuns '  am  u  gulduu  book,  thou;;h  tJiera  are  things 
iu  it  whi«h  cannot  be  read  without  iWp  tcricf,  for  tbcre 
we  find  this  purest  of  men  wiUiout  happiu(>!«^''  Tliough . 
absolute  monarch  of  the  Kmpi*K,  and  rich  in  tfie  univer- 
sal love  of  his  peopH  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
rusisL  tho  steady  tendency  to  decay  in  society.  Xor  did 
he  know  that  tliu  ]x)wer  that  vus  to  n-iiiiw  th«  life  of  the 
world  wa.t  already  preaent  in  Cimstiaiiily.  He  himself 
was  iu  Aoul  almast  a  Christian,  Uiough  lie  did  not-  know 
it.  and  though  tho  Christian  element  of  faitli  and  bone 
was  wanting.  But  lie  c.xprvssed  a  thought  worttiy  of  tlie 
(ros[>i.d,  when  hu  siud :  "  The  man  of  discipUiied  mind 
reverently  bids  Natui*.  who  bustows  all  things  au<l  re- 
sumes them  again  to  hei»elf,  '  <jive  what  titou  wLlI^  and 
take  wliat  thou  wilL' "  J 

vVIthough  we  have  seen  that  Seneca  speaks  of  a  sacred 
spirit  which  dwells  in  us,  other  passages  in  his  worka 
(<luot««l  by  Zcller)  show  that  he  was,  liko  other  Stoics,  a 
pantlieiiit,  and  meaut  the  soul  of  tlm  world.    He  saya 

*  Arriui'a  ■■  Ww^oufWM  of  Kiiii'<Mii»,"  111.  Hi. 
t  Ln.'turw  on  Ui«  Histwy  at  Ktuui:,  111.  £t7. 
}  MoDoIog.,  X.  H. 
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(Nat.  Qb.,  11.  45.  and  Prolog.  13) :  "  Will  you  call  God 
tlie  world  ?  You  may  do  so  without  mistake.  For  lie  is 
all  that  you  see  around  vou."  "  What  is  (Sod  1  Tlie 
mind  of  the  universe.  Wliat  is  God  ?  All  that  you  see, 
and  all  that  you  do  uot  sec'  * 

It  waa  not  philosophy  which  destroyed  religion  in 
liome.  I'hilo8o[iliy,  no  doubt,  weakened  faith  in  the 
natioual  K*^''.  <iud  made  the  niilional  worship  seam  ab- 
surd. But  it  was  the  (,'Oui;ral  luudnncy  dowuward  ;  it  was 
the  loss  of  the  old  l^nmn  simplicity  and  purity  ;  it  was 
the  curse  of  (.'^jiarism,  which,  destroying  all  other  human 
life,  destroyed  also  tlie  lile  of  relipion.  What  it  came  to 
at  last,  in  wtU-endowed  minds,  may  be  seen  in  this  ex- 
tract from  the  eldt-r  I'liuy :  — 

"  All  reliifion  is  the  offspring  of  necessity,  weakness,  aiid 
fear.  What  God  is,  if  in  trutli  he  be  anytbln);  distiuol  trooi 
the  world,  it  in  beyond  Die  cumptuw  of  innu'H  undvrstandiDg 
know.  But  it  is  a  foolish  duhiMion,  which  htu  nprung  fkim 
iman  weakness  and  human  pride,  to  imagine  that  such  an 
Inl^uite  spirit  woidd  concern  Imnself  with  the  petty  aflairs  of 
men.  It  is  difTiuult  to  ny,  whether  it  might  nut  be  beit(.-r  for 
men  to  be  whuUy  without  religion,  than  to  have  ouo  uf  thi« 
kind,  which  is  n,  reproach  to  its  object.  Tlwr  viuiity  of  man, 
and  hiM  iniuitiid>1(!  Iniitfitit;  ufUT  ciistciieo,  baro  h^l  him  also 
to  drcnm  of  ■  lifu  ufLor  dcittli.  A  Ijciiig  ftdl  of  cmitrnilictinna, 
he  is  the  mi)»t  wnitrhi'tl  of  ori^iitiirpit ;  sini*  tho  other  creatures 
haw  no  wnntii  tninwcnding  the  bounds  of  thoir  nature.  Man 
is  fidl  of  dpsircs  and  wants  that  ivach  to  infinity,  and  con 
never  be  vatisl^cd.  His  nature  is  a  lie,  nniting  the  greatest 
poverty  with  the  greatest  prides  Among  those  so  great  evils, 
the  best  thing  (iod  lias  bestowed  on  man  is  the  power  to  tulce 
his  own  life."  -I- 

The  8y»t«m  of  the  Stoics  was  exactly  adapted  to  the 
Itoman  character ;  but.  natunilly,  it  exUi^gtuaU-d  its  faults 
instead  of  oom:!<!ting  them.  It  supplanted  all  other  nys- 
teois  in  the  esteem  of  leading  minds ;  but  the  narrowness 
of  th«  Roman  intellect  reacted  on  the  philosophy,  and 
made  that  much  more  narrow  than  it  was  iu  the  Greek 

•  ZvUpr,  Btoici  Epioiircnin  »nd  Sfi'iilici,  p.  ISO. 
t  Quoletl by  Souidir.  (^Iiurvli  Uittury,  I.  10  (Am.  fd.}. 
1S» 
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tlmuglit.      It  berame  aimple  etfaica,  nnuLting  both   tip       ^^> 
[iliysical  and  iiioUiphj-sical  skla 

Tumiot,'  to  litoraturo,  wc-  tiud  iu  Uoraoe  a  gay  epicuT—  — ts 
anisiit,  wliinh  always  my*:  "  Eiguy  lliw  lifv.  tor  it  w^^ll 
bo  soon  over,  and  nfter  death  tliere  is  uotltiii^  left  t—  w 
ua."     Virgil  tells  ua  that  tlioat)  are  tiappy  who  kuow  t^Mn' 
oatuea  of  things,  aod  su  escape  the  terrors  vt  Acbeni       a. 
The  HorioiLs  Tucilus,  a  num  alwuys  in  earnest,  a  penetTv^^^ 
ing  miiiil,  U  by  Biinscn  callet]  "  tlio  bust  Roman  prophi^ti^t, 
but  a  propliet  of  deatlt  and  jiid);tncnL     IIu   iiuw  tlk.    At 
itome  liaslenett  to  ruin,  and  tiiitL  Cti>aBrii)ui  was  an  u   ^^^- 
mixed  evil,  but  an  eWl  not   to  iie  remedied."  "     He  <M-c- 
daies  tliat  the  gods  had  to  uiingk  in  lEoman  affaire        s^ 
protflctors ;   lh«y    now   appesrvd    only    for   venRt«nce^^  "^ 
TttcituH  ill  one  ]>fl'<03i^u  »|Hmk»  of  liimiiin  fruedoui  as  e        ^^ 
jHsrior  to  faU?,  J  Imt  in  iiiintbor  (■xprossiw  bts  uucunuin        '^' 
on  the  whole  <iiieatio]i.§     tltjually  uncertain  was  lio  et> 
ceming  the  future  life,  though  inclined  to  believe  Utot 
aoul  ia  not  extinguished  vritk  the  body,  || 

But  the  tnne  of  the    scjiuk:hml    monuments   of    th. 
periixl  is  uiit  80  bojicfnl.      Htre  are  some   wbicli  a 
qnot«d   by   Diillinger.f     from    Muratori    and   Fabn-tt 
"  Keader,  enjoy  tliy  Ufa  ;  for,  after  death,  there  ia  neitb  ^ 
laugliter  nor  play,  nor  any  kind  of  fnjoymunt."    "  Frien^c- 
I  advise  theo  to  mix  a  goblel  of  wiiic  and  drink,  crowi  "^ 
ing  thy  head  with  flowers.     Kirtli  and  lire  tx)n»univ  e^ 
Uiul  ruinuin.t  ill  dtyilb."     "  I'iigrini,  stop  and  liMeii.     CT 
Hudt^'i  is  no  boat  and  no  ('hamn  ;  no  lutcus  and  no  Ce 
hems.     Once  dead,  we   are  all   alike."     Another  aayi 
"  Hold  all  a  mockery,  reader  ;  ootUtng  is  Dur  uwa" 

So  ended  the  Itoman  religion  ;  in  auperatitinn 
the  iguoranl,  in  unbelief  among  the  wise.     It  w-as  tin 
that  sonioihing  should  oome  to  renew  ho|>e.     This  yr~ 
Uie  gift  which  the  Gospel  brought  to  tlit  IComans,  —  ho^ 

•  GoH  in  iJm-  Opxeliklil*,  Zwcitct  Tlioil,  Sdte  387. 
t  TnpitUB.  lIUtoTT.  I.  3. 
;  IbM..  Annolii.  IV,  ao. 

f  ll'id..  AmiflK  VI,  22. 

H  lliiH.,  Affiii-ol»,  4«. 

1  Tilt  Ciiwk  AiiJ  thr  Jow,  Vrf.  U.  p.  H7. 
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(or  tiiuo,  hope  beyonti  time,  This  was  tlie  pmyer  for  the 
Romans  of  llie  Apostle  l^ul :  "  Now  the  Ciod  of  liope 
till  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  yo  may 
abound  iu  hope,  tlu^iugb  the  power  of  tliti  Holy  GLoat."  ■ 
A  remarkable  fact,  tliat  a  Jewish  wrilor  should  oxhort 
Bomans  to  hope  and  coiuago  I 

§  5.  Selaiion  of  l!tf  Hainan  Rdigion  to  Chndianity. 

Tho  idea  of  Kome  ia  law,  that  of  Christianity  is  love. 
Ill  Kiiinaii  worahip  law  took  the  form  of  iixin  rules;  in 
Itonian  theology  it  appeared  as  a  stern  fat«  ;  in  botli  aa  a 
alnvery.  Christianity  came  as  frocduin,  in  a  worship  free 
from  forms,  iu  o.  viisw  of  God  which  left  frvudom  to 
man.  C'linstJauity  ciimu  to  the  Iloniau  world,  not  as  a 
new  theory,  but  as  a  new  life.  As,  during  the  early  spring^ 
tlie  power  of  the  returning  sun  penetnttee  the  soil,  silent- 
ly touching  the  springvt  of  life;  so  Chri-itlanity  daring 
two  hundred  years  nio^ed  silently  in  the  heart  of  Kflmau 
society,  creating  a  new  faith,  hope,  and  love.  And  as, 
at  lost,  in  the  spring  tlie  grass  shoots,  the  buds  open, 
th«  luave*  appear,  the  flowers  bloom ;  ao,  at  last,  C'hris- 
tianity,  long  working  in  silence  and  shadow,  suddenly 
became  apparent,  and  showed  that  it  had  been  transform- 
ing the  whole  tone  and  temper  of  Roman  cixiUzation. 

But  wherttVL'r  there  is  action  there  is  also  reuction, 
and  no  power  or  force  can  wholly  escape  Ibis  law.  So 
Koniiiu  thoii','ht.  acted  on  by  Christianilv,  reacted  and 
moditied  in  many  respects  the  Gospel  Not  always  in  a 
bad  way,  sometimes  it  helpei]  its  developments.  For  the 
Providence  which  made  the  Gospel  for  the  Romans  made 
the  Romans  for  the  Gospel 

The  grt-at  legacy  bequeathed  to  mankind  by  ancient 
Rome  wa-i  law.  Other  nations,  it  is  true,  had  codes 
of  law,  like  the  In»titutus  of  Manu  in  India,  or  the 
jurisprudence  of  Solon  and  the  enactments  of  Lycur- 
gua  But  Roman  law  from  the  Ix^iuing  was  sancti- 
fied by  the  conviction  tltat  it  was  founded  on  justice,  and 
not  merely  on  expediency  or  prudence.    In  submitting  to 

*  BputU  to  tlu>  VmauAt,  xv.  1). 
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the  laws,  even  wh«u  Uit>y  wore  cruel  nuil  opprcMive,  Ute 
Bonian  wiu  obuyin^,  iiut  foroe,  but  coiiscieiioo;  Th«  nvw 
whicli  Plato  gave  lis  an  ideal  in  (,'nto  wa.i  miUi!«d  in 
Boman  society  from  the  first,  i'onsider  tJio  cruel  enact- 
ments whicli  made  t]ie  debtors  Iho  slaves  of  the  creditor, 
pad  the  feet  that  wlieii  the  plelwiaus  wuiv  yrouiid  Ui  the 
eaith  by  tlial  upprcsstoii,  tlicy  did  not  attempt  to  rvxJsl 
the  law,  but  iu  tbcir  d^^pair  tied  trom  their  hoiuea,  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  Home,  to  eetablitli  a  new  city 
where  these  enactments  could  not  reach  them.  Only 
when  the  laws  are  thus  enforced  by  llie  public  conscience 
as  something  saered,  does  society  beoonw  possible ;  and 
this  setiso  of  tlio  divinity  whidi  bed<;«s  a  codo  of  laws 
has  bei'u  tmiisinitt^d  fruui  aut^ieut  Home  into  the  civihza* 
tion  of  Eurujta 

Ciecro,  in  bis  admirable  treatise  on  the  laws,  which  iin- 
fortuniiti^ly  we  have  in  an  iinin-rTuct  condition,  devotes 
tlkc  whole  of  Uie  fint  book  to  i-«lubUshiDr;  eternal  justice 
as  the  \iajm  of  all  jurisprudence.  No  better  text-book 
could  ha\'e  been  found  for  the  defence  of  what  was  called 
"the  hii^lii^r  law,"  in  the  (jrcat  American  antisletvcry 
straggle,  than  thia  work  of  ('ict-ro.  "  Ixtt  us  establish," 
he  says, '"  the  prinoipli^  of  jtislico  on  that  supmnie  law 
which  has  exinti^i  fn)rn  all  afiea  before  any  leyislHtive 
enactments  were  writtim,  or  any  political  governments 
formecL"  "  Ainim^'  all  questions,  there  it  none  more  im- 
portant to  nmiersLand  than  this,  (hat  man  u  bom  /orjiu- 
tiee;  and  that  law  and  equity  have  not  been  estublishvd 
by  opinion,  but  by  nature."  "  It  is  an  absurd  extniva- 
gance  in  aome  philosophers  to  assert  that  all  tbinjrs  Pie 
iiccessririly  just  which  are  established  by  the  laws  and  in- 
Rtitutioii^  of  nations."  "  Jiistioe  does  not  couhikI  in  »«!>• 
mii^inn  to  written  laws."  "  If  Die  will  of  Uio  people,  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  the  decisions  of  ma^atintes,  were 
sufficient  l«  establish  rifihts,  then  it  roi}:lit  become  right 
to  rob,  to  conimit  adidtery.  to  forge  wills,  if  this  waa 
sanctioned  by  the  vot<^!i  or  dccnios  of  the  ninjnrity."  "  The 
sum  of  all  is,  that  wliat  i«  ri;;hl  should  l>c>  sonjjht  for  ita 
own  sake,  because  it  ia  right,  and  not  bccau.ie  it  is  enacted." 

Law  appeals  from  the  voty  beginnings  of  the  liomao 
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stat«.  The  o\AojsI  tnuliLiona  mako  Bomulus,  Numa,  and 
Sen'iiis  U>  \ni  legislators.  From  that  time,  iiftcr  the  ex- 
pulsion of  thn  Titrijiiiiia,  Koine  u'as  governed  )>y  laws. 
Kven  tlie  despoliam  of  llie  Cfpsara  did  not  interfere  with 
the  geaeral  administration  of  the  lawa  in  civil  allairs  ;  for 
the  one-man  power,  though  it  may  corrui>t  and  degrade  a 
8t«to,  does  not  immediutt^-ly  and  directly  affect  many  per- 
sons in  tliftir  private  livei*.  Iaw  continued  to  rule  in 
common  aflairs,  and  tJiia  legacy  of  a  sociuty  orffliniznd  by 
law  was  the  g'ft  <>'  Kome  to  modem  Kiiro|>e.  Hnw  great 
a  blessing  it  bus  been  may  be  seen  by  comparing  llie 
woret  Christian  govonunent  with  the  best  of  the  deapotio 
eovemmcDtgi  of /Vsia  MohainnicduD  society  is  ruled  by  a 
uienuvhy  of  tyitumy,  each  little  tyrant  being  in  turn  the 
victim  of  tlifi  one  alxive  him. 

The  feudal  system,  introduoed  by  the  Teutonic  races, 
attempted  to  organize  Kiirope  on  the  basis  of  military 
despotism ;  but  Koman  law  was  too  strong  for  It^iidal 
law,  and  happily  for  mankind  overcame  it  and  at  last 
expelled  it. 

('hristianity,  in  ita  ready  hospitality  for  all  the  truth 
and  good  which  it  eiicoiintere,  iiccepted  liomaii  jurispru- 
dence and  gave  to  it  a  now  lease  of  life.*  Christian 
emperors  and  Christian  lawyers  codified  the  long  lino  of 
decrees  and  euactmentiS  reaching  back  to  the  Twelve 
I^bles,  and  establisbeil  them  as  the  invfa  of  the  Cbristtan 
■world.  But  the  spirit:  of  Homan  law  acted  on  Christian- 
ity in  a  more  subtle  manner.  It  reproduced  the  organic 
character  of  the  Roman  state  in  the  Western  I,atin 
Church,  and  it  reproduced  the  soul  of  Koman  law  in  the 
Western  Latin  theology. 

It  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  coawdered  how 
much  the  Latin  Church  was  a  reproduction,  on  a  higher 

*  "tht  IcciiUtJon  of  Jiiitiniui,  wfar  m  It  vMoridntl,  inhUCoili-. 
r«iiilrpiii,  kniTlnntituIei,  wu  (till  ■linmt  Fxcltuivi<ly  Rranftn.  ll  might 
w«m  tli«i  ciiristitnivf  could  haiJly  prriptmt^  iiilo  tlif  willil  siii!  will- 
catiinai-lnl  \K)Ay  at  Roman  lii"  :  or  mthtT  lln-  inimiiUMF.'  [irriH'tjil™  iit 
iunlici^  hnit  (mil  m  elmrly  di»cpm«l  liv  the  iullexibli'  rn'titudr  of  the 
KuiiiHii  iiiiii'l,  »"1  >»  MLtI<^laii*lv  B]>p1inl  b;  tbc  wudom  uf  lipr  fpvat  Ibw- 
yn,  Ihnt  ('tu'iRtuuiity  niu  n>n(«nt  Ui  ooquiivNi  in  tlicse  itDtutci.  nhicfa 
<hr  iiii((lil  il'-C'ir.  »»p"''pl  in  wmf  n-aprcti,  of  rcnilcrinf;  mon:  equitablo." 
-  MiUiUli,  Ijilin  tliiU'.fct!il!v,  Vol.  II.  p.  11. 
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!}\nae,  of  the  old  Itonian  OommonwealUl.  Tbs  TOMOiv- 
ikiic«  bctwi;fi]  Die  Ituiuitu  L'nltiijlic  ceremonies  and  Uiom 
of  I'apin  Rom«  lias  been  uftvn  noticed.  ITie  liornaii  (,'ath- 
oliu  Church  has  borrowed  from  l^sanUm  saintA*  days,  in- 
oeitse,  lustrations,  conaecrstions  ot  sacred  places,  votive- 
oiri'riii^,  relica;  winking,  nodding.  swi<«itiit^',  mid  blwcUng 
inia;;e3;  holy  walw,  v«»tJiuniU,  «tc  Wiit  the  Church  of 
Koine  il«c!f.  ill  its  cenlnd  idt-a  of  authority,  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  tho  Roman  state  religion,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
RoiiWH  ntai«.  The  1-^tern  churclies  were  sacerdotal  and 
relii^ious;  tlie  Church  of  Home  added  to  these  i-lutui.-nt« 
that  of  an  or^^lzed  political  aulliority.  U  w«s  Uie  n*- 
urrection  of  Rome, —  Roman  idwis  rising  into  a  higher 
life.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch,  at  first  an  art»tocratio 
republic,  likv  the  Roman  8tat«.  afterwards  became,  like 
the  Roman  state,  a  dinguised  despotism.  The  Papal 
Church  is  therefore  a  legacy  of  ancient  Romo.* 

And  ju^t  as  the  Roman  state  was  lirst  a  help  and  then 
a  hindrance  to  Uie  progress  of  humanity,  so  it  lias  been 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluirch.  Ancient  Rome  gradu- 
ally bound  together  into  a  vast  political  unity  the  dinded 
tribes  and  etutos  of  Europe,  and  so  tnfusetl  into  them  the 
civiiiKation  which  she  had  developed  or  received.  And 
BO  the  Papal  ('hurch  united  Kurope  again,  and  once  more 
permeated  it  with  the  elements  of  law,  of  order,  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  AU  intelligent  Prot«stAnt«  admit  the  good 
donu  in  this  way  by  llio  niedtieval  church. 

Fur  example,  Milman  f  »«j-s.  speaking  of  Oregory  the 
Orcat  and  liia  work,  that  it  whs  necessary  that  there 
slinuld  be  some  central  power  like  the  Papacy  to  resist 
the  dissolutiim  of  society  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  "  Tho  life  and  death  of  Cliristianitv  "  depended, 
he  suys,  "  oil  the  rise  of  such  a  power."  "  it  is  impossi- 
blo  to  conceive  what  had  been  tlio  confusion,  the  hiwless- 
ness,  the  chaotic  state  of  the  Middle  /Vgcs,  without  the 
mediaeval  Papacy." 

•  8«ie  lUnk*,  llixturv  of  th»  Pop«^  Chap.  1,,  letiVTii  he  8»ya  tlinl  the 
Roman  Rinjiln'  uavii  it*  outward  form  to  Cbrtntiunity  (mpAning  latin 
ChrSntianily),  and  tliHt  ttiv  constitutioD  of  tbs  biccucky  was  nccoarlly 


>nodrll«il  no  thnt  of  ttis  Empira. 
i  Uiitoiy  of  Latin  Christuiiity, 


Vol.  11.  p.  100. 
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The  whole  history  of  Boms  hud  infused  into  tlie 
niituls  of  WenLern  iintioiH  a  amviction  iif  lliu  importaDca 
of  ceil  trail  juktton  in  onlar  tg  union.  From  Koine,  ks  a 
centre,  had  proceeded  Koveriinient,  law,  civilization.  ( 'liris- 
tianity  ihereforo  SLfined  to  nuL-d  a  like  ceiitre.  in  onler  to 
retuiii  it«  unity.  Ucnuu  tho  supremacy  curly  yielded  to 
the  Bishop  of  Home.  His  primll^^y  wiw  nccciitod.  because 
it  was  usfiful.  The  Papal  Cliureh  would  int\vr  Jiave  ex- 
isted, if  Home  and  its  oryaniKing  ideas  had  not  existed 
before  Cliriatiaiiity  was  born. 

In  like  tiumner  t)iu  ideas  developed  in  the  lioman 
iitiiid  di-tiTiiiini'd  the  foursu  of  Western  theology,  as  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  Kast  It  is  well  known  that 
Kastem  theological  speculation  was  occupied  with  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  person  of  Clirist,  but  tJiat  West- 
ern theolog)'  discussed  sin  and  salx-ation.  Mr.  Maine,  in 
his  work  on  "  Ancient  Law,"  cousidera  tliis  diflerence  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  habits  of  tliouji;ht  produced  by 
Itomiiu  jiirisprudcucu.  I  quote  bis  language  at  some 
length ;  — 

"  What  has  to  be  determined  i»  whether  jurispnidcnco 
has  e^'er  served  as. the  medium  thnmtih  wliich  llieolugi- 
cal  principles  have  been  viewed  ;  whether,  by  supplying 
a  peculiar  lanjoiage,  a  ]wculiar  rao<le  of  reasoning,  and  a 
peculiar  eoliiti<m  of  many  of  the  problems  of  life,  it  ha« 
ever  opened  new  chaiitiels  in  which  theological  specula- 
tion could  flow  out  and  expiind  itself" 

"  On  all  questions,"  continue.!^  Mr.  >raine,  quoting  Penn 
Milman.  "which  ooncenied  the  pereon  of  (Christ  and 
the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  the  Weatem  worlif  accepted 
paiwivi'ly  the  dogmatic  system  of  the  East."  "  Hut  as  soon 
nsthejjitin-s]>eaking  empire  hi^gun  to  live  an  intellectual 
life  of  its  own,  its  deference  to  th*  E<wt  wiib  at  once  ex- 
changed for  tlie  agitation  of  z  number  of  questions  en- 
tirely foreign  to  l^astem  speculation."  "  The  nature  of 
sin  and  its  Iransniission  by  inheritance,  the  debt  owed  by 
man  and  iti<  vicarious  witisfnctioii,  and  like  theological 
problems,  relating  not  to  the  divinity  but  to  human  na- 
ture, immediately  l)egan  to  be  agitated."  '"  I  aHlrm,"  says 
Mr.  ftUine, "  without  hesitation,  that  the  difference  be- 
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twecn  tliu  two  thi'oIo<^cal  8\'StemB  is  accounted  for  hy  tbe 
fnct  Unit,  ii)  |)n»(iii^  fmiii  Llie  V^^i  U>  tliu  "Wv^l,  llieolof^^ical 
speculation  had  passed  fn>m  a  cliuuit«  of  <!rvi-k  mvla- 
phyaics  to  a  climate  of  Itoruan  law.  For  some  centuries 
before  ttivse  conlrowrsiea  roae  into  ovcrwiieliiiliig  inipor-  , 
taiictt, nil  tlic  iiitvlk-cluul  activity  of  the  AVi'siem  Homans 
had  Ijcen  expended  on  jurlsprudeuco  exclusively.  They 
bad  been  occupied  iii  ai>plyinj;  a  jie^idiar  set  of  principles 
to  all  combinations  in  ^vliieb  the  eiix'iiRiHtnnoes  of  life  are 
capable  of  being  arranged.  No  foreif^n  ptirsoil  or  t«8t« , 
called  off  tlieir  attention  from  thi-t  engrossing  occupation,  \ 
tad  for  currying  it  on  they  possessed  a  vocabnlaiy  aa< 
•ocurnte  as  it  was  copious,  a  strict  method  of  reasoning, 
a  stock  of  general  propcKiliona  on  conduct  more  or  lefla 
verified  by  experience,  and  a  rigid  moral  ])hilo«ophy.  It 
lA-as  impossible  that  Ihey  slioiild  not  select  from  the  qoM- 
tions  indicated  by  the  ('hristian  records  those  v\tich 
haA  some  affinity  with  the  onlt-r  of  s|icciilftlions  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  nnd  that  their  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  them  should  not  borrow  something  from  their 
forensic  habits.  Almost  everj-  one  who  has  knowledge 
enough  of  Roman  law  to  nppri'ciutc  the  Roman  penal 
system,  the  Roman  theuri'  uf  the  obligation.')  i^tablished 
by  contract  or  dt-lift.  the  lionian  view  of  dciits,  etc.,  the 
Itomnn  notion  of  lliu  continuance  of  individual  existence 
by  nniversjil  succi^Si^iori,  mny  Iw  trusted  to  say  whence 
arose  the  fniuie  of  mind  to  which  the  problenw  of  West- 
em  theology  proved  so  congenial,  whence  came  the 
phraseolc^  in  which  these  problems  were  stated,  and 
whence  the  descrijrtion  of  rausoning  employed  in  tJ>eir 
solution."  "As  soon  us  they  (the  Western  Cfmrch) ceased 
to  sit  ut  the  feet  of  the  Greeks  and  began  to  |x)uder  out  ft 
theology  of  their  own,  the  theology  proved  to  \ii  per- 
meated with  forensic  ideas  and  couched  in  a  forensic 
pliraseology.  It  is  certain  that  this  substratum  of  law  in 
WMlvm  theology  lies  exceedingly  deep."  * 

The  theory  of  fho  Btonctnent,  developed  by  the  acholna- 
tio  writers.  i'llu.itratt^  this  view.  In  the  ICiiat,  for  a  thou- 
aand  years,  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  liad  been  viewed 

*  Msinr,  Andcnt  l«w,  Cliap.  IX. 
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niiunly  fks  redfimption,  as  a  ransom  paid  to  obtain  the 
freviloiD  of  inankinci,  enslaved  by  the  Devil  in  conse- 
quence of  their  siiiH.  It  vas  itot  a  k-<^I  ibcury,  or  uii« 
based  on  nutiuiis  of  jumprudcncu,  but  it  was  foviiiUud  oa 
warlike  notions.  Men  were  Ciii>tives  taken  in  war,  nnd, 
like  all  captives  in  thoiie  tiiuea,  destined  to  slavery. 
Their  caiitiir  was  Satan,  and  the  niDsom  must  be  paid  to 
him,  a.t  he  held  them  prisoners  by  tho  law  of  battle. 
Now  as  Christ  had  cummittcd  no  sin,  the  Uvvil  had  no 
just powLTovur him;  in  putting  Christ t^i death  liehiidlost 
liis  rij,'ht.i  ov(.T  hi.*  other  captives,  and  (.'hri.tt  could  justly 
claim  ihuir  rreeihmi  aa  a  compeusatioQ  for  this  injury. 
(Jhriati  therefore,  strictly  and  literally,  according  to  the 
ancient  view,  "  pave  his  life  a  ransam  for  many." 

But  the  mind  of  Anst'lni,  <;duc»l«d  by  notions  ddrivcd 
from  IComan  jurisprudence,  substituted  for  this  »ri}i;iiial 
theory  of  the  atonement  one  ba-sed  upon  letral  idejis. 
AH.  iu  this  theory,  turus  on  tho  law  of  diiht  and  penalty. 
Sin  ho  defines  as  "not  paying  to  (J(jd  what  we  owe 
him."*  But  we  owe  (lod  constant  and  entire  olwdi- 
ence,  and  every  sin  deserves  either  penalty  or  sariafac- 
Uon.  We  uro  unable  to  uiuke  it  good,  for  at  e^cry  mo- 
ment we  owe  (.lod  all  that  we  can  do.  Christ,  as  God-man, 
can  satisiy  Coil  for  owr  oini.ssinns  ;  bis  doalh,  us  otferod 
freely,  when  he  did  not  deserve  de.ath  on  accnuiil  of  any 
sin  of  his  own.  is  sufficient  satisfaction.  It  will  easily  be 
swn  how  «ntirL'ly  (his  ar„'umLi)t  has  subatiiuted  a  legal 
bosi*  for  tlie  atoiieuieut  iu  placo  of  ibe  old  warlike  foun- 
dation. 

Tliis,  therefore,  has  btwn  the  legacy  of  ancient  Home 
to  Chiistianity :  hrstly,  the  organimtion  of  the  I..atin 
Church ;  secondly,  the  scholastic  theology,  founded  on 
iiotious  of  juri«pnidcncc  introduced  into  man's  relations 
to  (Jod.  In  turn,  Cbrintiiinity  has  bialowed  on  Western 
Ktirape  wiiat  the  old  Ronian.s  lu-vtr  knew,  —  a  religion 
of  love  and  inspiration.  In  place  of  the  hard  and  cold 
Roman  life,  modeni  Europe  has  aentiment  and  heart 
united  with  thought  and  force.  With  Roman  strength  it 
has  joined  a  Cliristi:tii  l^'uderness,  runiaiicu,  and  personal 

*  "  Npn  «lii>ii  peccarc  iitum  Deo  non  ndilfra  debitum." 
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J 1.  Thi<  Lunl  «nd  llw  Rbc«.  f  %  Hca  of  th«  SmailiDanan  Beligioo. 
ii  3.  TliB  EildtB  and  ihwr  Contt-nt>.  (  I.  The  Gtnit  ot  Scandiiinvin, 
4  1,  Uewinblum  of  tbc  SoaiHiinmiun  Mythology  to  th«t  of  Z.iiot.lfr. 
{  B.  &«JUiilinaviiin  Wtnhip,  j  7.  Social"  l^nrtctcr,  M«ritimp  llitcov. 
crlra.  uid  Tolitlml  Itudtntionii  of  tlic  ScuiiUnavlaiia.    |  H.  RcUtioD 

1 1.  7%*  Zojwf  ond  thf.  Itafe. 

THE  gnvit  Teutonic  or  German  divUion  of  the  Tndo- 
Kuropean  I'amily  ent«n>d  Kurojie  8iilwef{ue.nUy  to  the 
Keltic  tribe!!,  and  IwtVire  th«  Slavic  ininii);nition-  Thia 
peopla  overspread  and  o<;cupied  a  large  fjart  of  Northern 
C'entml  Europe,  from  which  the  attempts  of  the  Itomans 
to  ciis]MMS(U!a  thvin  provLtl  futik-.  Of  their  early  tiistory 
we  kiM>w  very  lilll«.  Bishop  Pw^y  contrasts  tlicir  love  of 
mnkiiig  records,  as  shown  by  the  Ktinio  inHcriptioiiH.  witli 
tlie  Keltic  law  of  secrecy.  Tlio  iMiids  forba<ie  any  coin- 
muuicalioii  of  their  mysteries  by  writinR ;  but  the  Ger- 
man Scalds  put  all  their  belief  into  {>opidar  »on|S,  and 
ruvcrcnoed  literature  as  a  pft  of  tin',  pmls.  Yet  we  have 
rcccivvtl  vcr^-  little  iiifonnution  concerning  these  tribes 
before  the  days  of  Ctewir  a»d  Tacitus.  Cfeear  describes 
them  as  warlike,  huge  in  stature ;  having  reverence  for 
women,  who  were  their  auijure  and  diviners ;  woreliipping 
the  8uu,  the  Moon,  and  Fire ;  liaving  no  rctntlar  priest*, 
and  pnyint;  little  rv^rd  ^>  sncritices.  He  ntya  that  they 
occupied  their  lives  in  hunting,'  and  war,  devoting  .thero- 
selvea  from  childhood  to  severe  labors.  They  reverenced 
chastify,  and  considered  it  aa  conducive  to  health  and 
stn^l^th.  They  were  rather  a  pastoral  than  ^^icultural 
people ;  no  one  owning  land,  but  cticli  Imvinir  it  assigned 
to  him  temporarily.  Tlie  object  of  tliis  provUioo  was  said 
to  be  to  prevent  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  loas  of 
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warlike  habito.  Th«y  fought  with  mvnliy  supported  t^ 
infantry.  In  th«  time  of  Augustas  all  attempts  at  oon- 
qoering  Oermany  were  relinquiahed,  and  war  n-aa  main- 
toioed  only  in  the  Iiopa  of  roveogiog  the  destmctioii  of 
Torus  and  hiii  throe  Icmoos  by  the  (lUnoas  Gorman  cluef 
Anniuius,  or  Hcrrman.* 

Tacitus  freely  admits  that  tlie  Germans  were  as 
like  aa  the  Ilomans,  and  were  only  inferior  in  weapons' 
and  discipline.  lie  paya  a  generoua  tribute  to  Anauk- 
iu8,  whom  he  declares  to  have  been  "  beyond  all  question 
the  liberator  of  Gonnany,"  dying  at  tliirty- seven.  uuix>ii- 
qiifivd  in  war.f  Tacitus  <iuot««  from  some  am-ieiit  Ger- 
iiiiiii  balluds  or  hymnu  ("  tlie  only  hisiuric  momiraent*," 
aays  he,  **  that  thi:y  posaess  ~)  the  uamea  of  Tuisto,  a  god 
boni  from  the  earth,  and  Mannus,  his  son.  Tacitus  was 
much  struck  with  the  physical  cliaractcristiea  of  the 
mce.  as  being  so  uniform.  Tlicn:  v/sxs  a  family  likeness, 
he  says,  among  Uiem  all,  —  Ktera  blue  eyes,  yellow  hair, 
hir-^c  bodii^.  Tlieir  wealth  was  in  their  llocks  and  herds.- 
"  Gold  and  silver  are  kept  tntm  ihem  by  the  anger,  ot\ 
perhaps  by  the  favor,  of  Heaven."  Their  rulera  wero 
elective,  and  their  power  was  limited.  Their  judges  wera 
the  priests  They  saw  something  divine  in  woman,  and 
her  judgments  were  accepted  as  oracles.  Such  MYnnen  aa 
Vttleda  and  Aurinia  Were  reverenced  as  prophets  ;**  bat 
not  adored  or  made  into  goddesse*."  swys  Tacitus,  with  n, 
side-glance  at  anme  events  at  home.  Tlmir  gods,  Tacitus 
chooaea  to  call  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Mam  ;  but  he  dis- 
tinctly says  that  the  Germana  had  neitlier  idols  nor 
temples,  but  worshipped  in  sacrod  groves.  *  lie  also  says 
that  the  Germans  diWued  future  events  by  pieces  ot 
sticks,  by  the  duel,  and  by  the  movements  of  eacted 
horsai.  Their  leaders  might  decide  the  lata  important  | 
matters,  but  the  principal  questions  were  settled  at  public 
meotings.  TIigsl*  assemblies  wera  held  at  rc-oilar  inter- 
Tals,  were  opened  by  the  priest,  were  presided  over  by 
tJie  chief,  and  decided  all  public  affairs.    Tacitus  remarks 

•  C(B!«r.  BcU.  nill,  !.  Sfl.  3U.  *8,  BO ;  VI.  21.  32.  23. 
t  "  Pnvliia  ■.inlii«iiiii.  brllo  Don  rictnu."  — Auuli^  II.  M. 
S  Tttoitu^  OcriiuiiU,  |}  9,  4,  fi,  7,  8,  0. 
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that  the  spirit  of  liberty  goes  to  such  an  extreme  among 
the  GcruiiiDS  tuj  Ui  d<!stn>y  reKolKfity  and  order.  They 
will  not  he  pmiutual  iit  their  mectiiifW,  K^t  il  should  mwm 
as  if  they  utti^iicii;<i  Iwoause  commanded  to  come.*  Mar- 
riage was  aat^red,  and,  unlike  other  heathen  nations,  tliey 
were  contented  with  ono  wife.  They  were  afteetionate 
and  constant  to  thu  mHiriii^  vow,  which  meiiut  to  the 
pnre  German  woman  one  liushaiid,  one  lifi!,one  ixidy,  and 
one  soul.  The  ancient  Germans,  like  their  modem  de- 
scendants, drank  l>eer  and  llheni.th  wine,  and  were  divided 
ijito  numerous  tribes,  who  afterward  reap|H?ared  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  m  the  Goths,  VaudaU, 
lAnnbiirds.  and  Franks. 

The  Sciiiidiniiviuiis  were  a  branch  of  Ihe  gnfit  (ierman 
family.  Their  language,  the  old  Norse,  waa  distinguished 
from  the  Alemannic,  or  High  German  tonjtne,  and  from 
the  Saxoiiic.  or  Low  German  tongua  From  the  Norse 
have  been  derived  the  languages  of  Iceland,  of  the  Fer- 
roe  Isles,  of  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  From  the 
Germanic  branch  have  come  Gexraan.  Dutch,  Anglo- 
StkXOn,  Mieso-Gotliic,  and  English.  It  was  in  Suindinavia 
that  the  Toutonic  race  developed  its  special  civilization 
and  religion.  Gut  off  from  tlie  rest  of  tlic  world  liy 
stormy  seas,  the  [>eople  could  there  nnfoM  their  i<leas, 
and  become  themselves.  It  is  therefore  to  Scandinavia 
that  we  must  go  to  study  the  German  religion,  and  to 
fiud  the  influence  exercised  on  modem  civilization  and 
the  prc«ont  chamdcr  of  Eurapi^  This  influence  has  been 
freely  acknowledged  by  great  historians. 

Montesquieu  says :  +  — 

"Tlie  great  prerogative  of  Scundiniivia  is,  that  it  afforded 
(he  grout  reautirc*  lo  tlie  lilwrty  of  Europe,  that  is,  to  nlinnst 
all  of  lilwiiy  there  is  among  men.  Tim  (!otb  Joniaiidts  cnlln 
the  North  of  EurojK)  the  forgu  of  mankind.  I  wdiiUI  rathi-r 
call  it  the  forito  of  those  inHtrumoiit*  which  broke  thu  futtcni 
mauii&cturcd  in  the  Bouth." 

Geijer,  id  tiis  Swedish  History,  tells  tut :~ 

*  "Illud  tx  libCTlate  vitian,  qnod  aan  tiiDul,  ata  ut  jnai^   OOQ- 
vcnianL"— OpnrHnU,  )  11. 
t  l^ril  dva  Loix. 
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"  Tho  roooUootiom  vbich  Souidinftvia  has  to  add  to  tboss 
of  the  Uemuuiic  ntco  »ro  yet  th«  moat  antique  in  cbsnurtor 
and  comparatively  tho  most  originaL  Tbey  offer  tbe  oon^j 
pletoBt  romaiDLug  example  of  a  social  atat«  giiatliig  prerioiulj 
to  tbe  reception  of  iiifluoncea  fVom  Home,  aiid  in  duratioi^ 
stretduug  umtard  ao  as  to  come  witbiu  ttio  atiben:  of  ki»tori( 
Jight." 

We  do  not  know  how  much  of  those  old  Northern  i 
may  bo  still  uiiu[;le(]  with  our  waya  of  tliougbt 
DaiQ«a  of  their  gods  wo  retain  in  those  of  oor  week- 
days, —  Tuusday,  Wodiicstliiy.  Tiuit»duy.  and  friday^' 
Their  {lopuUr  nsscinbliis,  or  Thiii|,'!<,  wciw  ihu  origin  of 
our  Parliament^  our  Congrnas,  am)  nur  )^euunil  assemUiea. 
If  from  the  ^uth  came  the  romantic  admirfttioD  of  woman, 
from  tlii3  North  came  a  better  i«spoct  for  ber  rijjhta  and 
tho  sense  of  hur  oquutity.  Our  triut  by  jniy  wna  imm«- 
diatvly  d«nv«ij  from  Scamliiiaviu ;  anJ,  oocordiiffi  to 
MouUwquicu,  at  we  have  suen,  wc  owe  to  the  IJortJi,  a* 
tlie  KTwtest  inlieritance  of  all,  that  desire  for  freeilom 
which  is  80  chief  an  element  in  Christian  civilization. 

Scandinavia  proper  consists  of  those  regions  now  ooco- 

?ied  by  the  kinffdoios  of  I>eumark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
htt  geogm))hicnl  peculiarity  of  this  country  is  its  prox- 
imity everywhere  to  tliu  sea,  and  the  givat  i-xlvnt  of  it«. 
cuasl  line.     Tlio  -froat  {leiiiimtila  of  Swetion  and  Norway,! 
with  tlic  Northern  Ocean  on  its  west,  the  Italtic  and  Gulf  | 
of  Hotliiiia  on  its  east,  penetmted  everywhere  by  creeka,,| 
friths,  and  arma  of  the  sea,  surroundod  with  innumcrkhlBJ 
islands,  studded  with  laku«,  and  cleft  with  rivvrs,  ts  also 
unrivulteil,  except  by  Swit/erland,  in  the   sublime  and 
picturi^istiue  btuuity  of  Hi  mounlains.   The  other  T«iunsii)a, 
tJmt  of  Denmark,  auTTouiided  and  penetrated  also  eveiy- 
where  by  the  sea,  diflen  in  l>eing  almost  Itvtl ;  risiufj 
nowhere,  at  its  higtwet  point,  more  than  a  thoii'^uii'l  i'vvt 
mbove  th«  ocean.    Containing  an  area  of  only  twenty-two 
tliousand  square   miles,  it   is   sn    ]>t.-iiutTated  witl»  bays 
and  creeks  »a   to  liave    four  thouumd   miles   of  coast. 
Like  the  northern  peninsula,  it  is  nbo  stirrounded  willj 
ft  multitude  of  islatiilH,  which  uru  so  cn>wdi'd  toifiHlti^r, 
cspcciiilly  on  il»  eastoni  cuasl,  as  to  make  au  archipelago. 
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It  is  impossible  to  look  at  Uie  map  of  Europe,  and  not  be 
struck  wilii  the  resembliiQcc  in  these  purticuliini  betwoen 
ita  northern  aud  aoutlicru  i^uujrrHpIiy.  The  Baltic  Sua  in 
the  Meditenuuctiu  i>(  Northi.Tii  Europe.  The  peiiiiiauU 
of  Seninark,  with  its  luiiltiludinous  bays  and  islands,  cor- 
nsspouds  l4  Greece,  tlie  Morea,  and  its  archipelago.  We 
Iiave  shown  in  our  chapter  oii  Greece  that  modern  {joof^iu- 
pliy  teaches  tlint  the  extent  of  cmuit  line,  wliun  comjiitrod 
with  the  aupurlicial  urea  of  a  country,  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  civili^iitjou.  Who  can  fail  to  see  the 
hand  (if  Providence  in  tlie  adaptation  of  races  to  the 
countries  they  are  to  inhabit  I  The  grE^it  tide  of  liuniau 
life.  Hewing  westward  from  Central  Asia,  wius  divided  into 
cunent6  by  the  Caspian  and  Blnuk  Siioa,  and  by  the  lofty 
range  of  mountaiiu  wIul-Ii.  undvr  the  name  of  the  Oau- 
cttsus,  CaT|jatliian  Mountains,  and  Alps,  extends  almost  in 
ait  uubn>kcit  line  from  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian 
to  the  norcbem  limits  of  Oeraiany.  The  Teutonic  races, 
Germans,  Saxons,  Franks,  and  Northmen,  were  thus  de- 
temuDed  to  tlie  north,  and  spread  themselves  along  the 
coast  and  peninsulas  of  the  Northern  Mediterranean.  Tlie 
otlmr  branch  of  the  gix^^i  Indo-European  variety  was 
distributed  throuf^h  .Syria,  A^ia  Minor,  Greece,  Southern 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  KikIi  of  thcao  vast  European 
families,  stimulated  to  mental  and  moral  activity  by  its 
proximity  to  water,  developed  ila  own  peculiar  forms  of 
national  ciiaiuvtcr,  which  were  afterwards  united  in  mod- 
ern Kuropean  society.  The  North  developed  individual 
freedom,  the  South  social  orgaoixutiou.  The  North  guve 
force,  the  South  culture.  From  Soulh«ru  Europe  came 
literature,  pbiloaophy,  laws,  arts;  from  the  Nortli,  that 
respect  for  individual  rights,  that  semie  of  personal  dig- 
nity, that  energy  of  the  single  soul,  which  is  the  osaentLal 
equipoise  of  a  liigh  sociid  culture  These  two  elements, 
of  freedom  and  civilizatiitu,  always  antagonist,  have  been 
in  most  ages  hoatila  The  individual  freedom  of  the 
North  has  been  equivalent  to  barbarism,  and  from  time  to 
time  has  rolled  down  a  destroying  deluge  over  the  South, 
almost  sweeping  away  itit  civilixation,  and  overwhidniing 
in  k  common  ruiit  arts,  Uteiatuie,  and  laws.     Un   tlw 
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other  hand,  civilixation  at  tbo  South  has  pa&aed  into 
luxury,  has  pnHluuud  vBviuiuucy,  till  individual  freedom . 
has  Ir-«ii  1<mI  under  ^riuditig  (icttputisiu.  Itut  iii  mod- 
em civiliKattou  a  Uiird  ekimm  hm  been  «ii<)<:»l,  which 
has  brought  theac  two  powers  of  North«nt  fi^edoin  and 
South«ni  culture  into  equipoise  and  barmonj.  Thia 
new  elfioivnt  is  Christianity,  which  develops,  at  the  same 
time,  the  acnso  of  {xintonal  re-Jptjcuibility,  by  tvnchiii^  the 
individual  de*Uiiy  and  worth  of  <;veiy  mml,  aiid  alsu  Uio 
mutual  dopondeuce  and  interlaciug  brotlieibooil  of  all 
human  society.  This  (Christian  element  in  modern  civil- 
isation saves  it  from  the  double  danger  of  a  relapse 
into  barbarism  on  the  one  han<l,  and  a  loo  refined  luxury 
on  the  otliiT.  Tb«  ualious  of  Europe,  to-day,  which  are 
tlie  inoAl  advanced  in  civili:(atioti,  literature,  and  art,  ar« 
alM>  the  most  deeply  pervaded  with  tlie  love  of  freedooi ; 
and  th«  most  civiuzed  nations  on  the  globe,  instead  of 
being  the  most  effeminate,  are  also  the  most  powerful 

'i'iic  ^Scandinavian  people,  destined  to  pUy  so  important 
/a  part  hi  tlic  liJHtory  of  tht;  world,  were,  as  we  have  said, 
I  a  i)iiiiii')i  of  the  ^rciit  liido-Europoan  variety.     We  have 
seen  that  mndern  ethnology  teacties  that  all  the  nues 
which  inhabit  K»n^i>e,  wJlh  some  trifling  fixcpptions,  be- 
lonR  to  one  family,  wliii'h   orisinat^d   in  Central  Aaia. 
This  lias  appeared  and  is  proved  by  means  of  glossology, 
I  or   the  ttcience   of  language     The  closest   resemblance 
I  exi«)U  between  the  seven  linguistic  families  of  Iliud(x«taii, 
Persia,  (Jreecc,  Home, Gcnnauy,  the  Kelts,  and  the  Slavi ; 
and  it  is  a  moxt  striking  fact  of  human  history,  that  from 
the  earliest  period  of  recor<ied  time  down  to  the  present 
day  a  ])owerfiil  people,  s])eaking  a  hinguago  beloo^^ing  (o 
one  or  othur  of  those  ntces,  shouhl  have  in  a  great  meas- 
ure swayed  the  destinies  of  tlie  world. 

Before  the  birth  of  CIiri.st  tlie  yieninsula  of  Denmark 
was  called  by  tJie  Itomans  the  (limbrio  Chftrsonesua.  or 
Cimbric  peninsula.  This  name  came  from  the  Cimbri,  a 
peoiile  who,  one  bundrcfl  and  eleven  years  belorc  Oirist, 
almost  overthrew  tlie  Koman  Kcpuhhc,  exciting  more 
terror  than  any  event  sinne  the  days  of  Hannibal.  More 
than  three  hundred  thoiiaand  men,  issuing  from  the  pe* 
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niii8\ila  of  Deriiiiark  and  tlie  o^accut  regions,  poured  like 
ft  torrent  over  (Saul  and  Southern  (iemiany.  Tliey  met 
and  overthrew  in  succeasion  four  IComaa  anniea;  until, 
liually.  they  wer«  couquiTed  by  the  iniliUiiy  skill  and  ge- 
nius of Miiiius.  AftLT  lliis uniption  whs  clieeked,  the  great 
nortlurrn  volcano  sliinil>ere<l  for  ceuturie&  Other  tribuH 
from  Asia  —  <Joths,  Vandals,  Huns  —  cumhinc-d  in  the 
overthitiw  of  the  Komau  Empire.  At  la.st  the  inhabitants 
of  Scandinavia  appear  again  under  the  name  of  Northmen, 
invading  and  conqncring  England  in  the  fifth  century  as 
SoxoDS.  in  tlie  ninth  century  as  Danes,  and  in  the  elev- 
enUi  as  Normans  again  overrunning  England  and  Fmnco. 
Hut  tJie  iwcuUarity  of  tlie  Scandiiia^n  invasions  was 
their  luarilinie  character.  Daring  and*  skill'ul  navigators, 
they  cncounlcred  the  tempeat^of  the  Northern  Ocean  and 
tiie  heavy  roll  of  the  Atlantic  in  vcasela  so  small  and 
slight  that  tliey  floitted  likv  eggshells  on  the  surface  of 
tb«  waves,  and  nui  ui>  the  rivers  of  Franw  nud  England, 
hundreds  of  rnile^.  without  check  from  shallows  or  rocks. 
In  the«o  fmgilo  barks  tliny  made  also  the  most  extraor- 
dinuy  lunritime  discoveries,  llie  sea-kings  of  Norway 
discovered  Iceland,  and  settled  it  A.  li.  860  and  A.  d.  87i 
They  discovered  and  settled  Gr«enhuid  a.  d.  982  and 
A.  I).  98*j.  On  the  westflrn  coast  of  Gruciilaiid  they 
planted  coloniciS,  where  churches  were  l)uill,  and  diocesan 
bishoprics  established,  which  lasted  between  four  and  tive 
hundii'd  years.  Finally,  in  A.  v.  1000,  they  discovered, 
by  sailing  from  (Ireeidand,  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Mnssachusells  Lay ;  and,  livv  liimilred  years 
before  tJie  discovery  of  Columbus,  gathered  grapes  and 
built  houses  on  the  southern  side  of  Cape  V.oA.  These 
facts,  long  considered  mythical,  have  been  established,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  European  scholars,  by  the  publication 
of  Icelandic  contemporaneous  annals.  This  remarkable 
people  have  fumishcil  nearly  the  wbols  population  of 
England  by  means  of  tlie  sucoeaaive  oonquest^  of  Sason, 
Danes,  and  Xonuans,  driviDg  the  Keltic  races  into  the 
mountainous  regions  of  "Wales  and  North  Scotland, 
where  their  descendants  still  remain.  Colouhting  thcm- 
Belvea  also  evciywhcro  in  Nortiiem  Europe,  and  even  ia 
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Ifady  tnd  Gncoc.  they  liavo  led  tho  fumiliAr  stamp  of 
their  ideas  and  babiU  iu  all  our  modem  civili«itU>B.* 


§  2.  Idea  of  (he  Scandinavian  JReliffian, 

The  omtfal  idoa  of  thu  Scaiidlnnviaii  belief  «m 
ftvo  stru)^1e  of  soul  asaiust  material  obstacles,  the  ft 
doiu  of  the  Uiviue  wiU  in  its  conflict  with  the  opp 
forces  of  natoro.  The  gods  of  the  Scaudiuaviaiut  were 
always  at  war.  It  wm  u  e>'steiQ  of  duali»ui,  in  which 
sunsliiQe,  summor,  and  growth  were  waging  perpetual 
b»ltlc  with  st'jnii,  snovr,  winter,  ocean,  and  terrestrial  lira. 
As  the  ^1^,  ^i>  the  [leopla  War  was  their  busitieea,  cour- 
age Uit^ir  duty,  fortitude  their  virtue.  The  coaBict  of  life 
with  deatli,  of  freedom  with  fate,  of  choice  witli  n«ocwit}r, 
of  (i^ood  with  evil,  niitdu  up  Iht^ir  history  and  det'tiny. 

This  conflict  in  the  oatuiul  world  was  especially  ap- 
parent in  Uio  struggle,  annually  renewed,  between  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Tlierefore  the  light  and  heat  gods  were  ■ 
tlieir  fHendt),  thate  of  darkness  and  cold  their  enemies.) 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  burning  heat  of  summer, 
Typhon,  was  tliis  Satan  of  Efiypt ;  so  in  the  North  the 
Jotuns,  icc-patits,  weru  the  ScaDdiotvian  devils. 

Thvi'u  arc  some  virtues  whtoli  are  naturally  ussociatod 
togotJier,  sucJi  as  the  love  of  tntth,  the  sense  of  Justic«^] 
oourage,  and  personal  independence.  There  in  an  oppo- 
site class  of  virtues  in  like  maimer  naturally  gmu)%d  to- 
gether, —  sympathy,  mutual  helpfulness,  and  a  tendency 
to  social  oi^im illation.  The  serious  anti^>iii»iu  in  thu 
moral  worhi  is  that  of  truth  and  love.  Mist  eates  of 
oooscieuce  which  present  a  real  difficulty  re.iolve  them- 

*  Sm,  Tor  tlii>  history  and  nliman  of  th«  Tputonio  kod  Sntnil!n«<r(Mi. 
nut,  Cnar  ;  Tncitiu :  Qrimm's  DL'UtBctiv  M ytliulupe  :  Gtwhti'htv  ntid 
SvBt^m  (Irt  Alidcutirhfii  Rcli^on.  von  Wilhi-lm  MuIIft  ;  tiortbtirn  Hjr- 
tholagy,  by  Hftnjnmin  ThQr|)«  ;  The  8«'KilW<  of  Norwny,  by  S.  [^o^jj 

inanop  of   Nurlhuni  KuropB,  by  Willinm  mil  Mirr  llnwitt ;  Djt  Edd 
von  Kail  fttmrock  ;  Aiyan  Mytnnliifiy.  by  linorgR  W.  (Utx  ;  Nodd  Tlit 
hj  Dawrit,  nlc     Itnl  uiio  iif  Xhr  Ixst  >ut  well  u  (h«  nitii.t  wxiemlUi  HUH-S 
WAiisi  la  Bii^uh  of  tlii«  iiiytholoiQ'  in  MiLttnt'*  Narllivrii  Antioultloi.  fa 
Bobn'*  AnlEqimri*!!   I.ibnir)'.     Tills  vditioo  to  (tUud  by  Ur.  Blaekwall 
with  gnat  juJ^ent  tuJ  l(aiiuii([. 
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aelvcs  into  a  conflict  of  tnitli  and  lore.  Tt  is  hard  to  bo 
into  witliotit  hurting  the  feelings  nf  others ;  it  is  lianl  to 
8ynipaihi;:e  with  otliera  and  not  yield  a  little  of  our  in- 
ward truth.  The  same  autJifjoniBni  ia  found  in  the  reltg- 
ions  of  the  world,  The  religious  in  which  tnitli.  justice, 
freedom,  are  dvvulujtcd  tcutl  to  isolation,  coldness,  and 
bardness.  On  the  oUier  liand,  the  religions  of  hroth«r- 
bood  and  human  sympathy  tend  to  weakness,  luxury,  and 
alavety. 

The  religion  of  the  Gennan  races,  which  was  the  nat- 
ural grovrU)  of  their  oT(,'utiizutiou  and  moral  cliaruuter, 
belonged  to  the  tintl  class.  It  wu  a  religion  In  wbJcli 
truth,  justice,  self-re«pect,  coinage,  f^«edo)ii,  were  the  es- 
sential elements.  Tlie  gixls  were  human,  as  in  the  Hel- 
lenic system,  with  moml  attnbuteo.  They  were  finite 
beings  and  limited  in  tlieir  poweni.  They  carried  on  a 
warfaro  with  hostile  and  destnictivu  agents,  in  which  at 
la^t  they  wore  to  be  vanquisht-d  and  destroyed,  tliough  a 
rcstonitiuu  uf  the  world  and  tbv  gods  would  follow  that 
destruction. 

Swell  WHS  the  idea  in  all  the  faith  of  Uie  Teutonic  race. 
The  chief  virtue  of  man  was  couraj^e,  Iiis  unpunloiiablo 
sin  was  cowardice.  "  To  fight  a  good  fight,"  this  wa.s  the 
way  to  Valhalla.  Odin  sent  hia  (.'hoosers  to  eveiy  battle- 
field U)  scluct  the  brave  dead  to  become  his  companions 
in  the  joys  of  heaven. 


§  3.  7^  Eddas  and  their  Contents. 

We  have  observed  that  Iceland  was  settled  from  Noi^ 
way  in  the  ninth  ountuty.  A  remarkable  social  life  grew 
v.p  there,  which  preserved  the  ideas,  manners,  and  relig- 
ion of  the  Teutonic  peo|ile  in  their  purity  for  many  hun- 
dred years,  and  whose  Eddaa  and  Sagas  are  the  chief 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  race.  In  this  uUimatc 
and  burrvn  region  of  tlie  earth,  where  sca«  of  ice  make 
thousands  of  square  miles  desolate  and  impoiietiiible, 
where  icy  mas.tes,  elsewliere  glaciere,  are  here  mountains, 
where  volcanoes  with  terrible  eniptiona  destroy  whole 
regions  of  inhabited  country  in  a  few  days  with  kva,  vol- 
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caoio  sand,  and  boiling  water,  waa  develnned  to  its  big 
dm«e  the  pun>st  form  of  Scantlinavian  life. 

The  relij^ou  at  Uio  SouidiDavLiuu  it  contained  in  tho 
£dda»,  which  are  two,  —  the  poetic,  or  elder  Kdda,  oon- 
sistiutf  of  thirty-seven  jxwms,  firat  collected  and  pub- 
Itflhedat  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centuty;  and  the 
younger,  or  prose  Edda,  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Snono 
Stutlusou,  burn  of  a  distinguished  Icelamlic  {aniily  in  tbo 
twelfth  ct-ntuiy,  who,  after  leading  •  turbulent  and  am- 
bitions life,  and  being  twice  chosen  eupreim!  magistrate, 
va.1  killed  a.  d.  1241.  The  principal  pnrt  of  tlte  prose 
Edda  is  a  complete  synopaia  of  &'an<Iinavian  mytholo}^. 

The  elder  KUda.  which  is  the  fountain  of  the  mythol- 
ogy-, consists  of  old  songs  and  balUds,  which  had  come 
down  fraiu  an  iiiimcuioriul  post  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  but  were  first  oollectvd  and  committed  to  wriu 
itig  by  !^Ien]und,  a  ChriMian  priest  of  Iceland  in  the 
eleventh  eentuiy.  He  was  a  Hard,  or  Scald,  as  well  as 
a  priest,  and  one  of  hia  owii  poems,  "  The  Sun-Song,"  is 
in  hia  Kdda.  This  wonl  '•  Edda "  means  "  great-gi'and- 
moiher,"  the  ancient  mother  of  Scandinavian  knowl«dge. 
Or  perhaps  this  name  was  given  to  Uw  legvnds,  repeated 
by  gmndjiioihers  to  their  graudchtldrea  by  tlie  vast  fire- 
aides  of  the  old  fhrm-hoiises  in  Iceland. 

Tliis  rhythmical  l-xlda  mmsista  of  thirty-seven  poems.* 
It  \s  in  two  part«,  —  the  first  containing  mythical  poems 
concerning  the  gods  and  the  creation ;  the  second,  the 
legends  of  the  neroes  of  Scimdiiinviiin  history.  Tliia 
tatter  portion  of  the  Kddu  has  the  ori^it^l  and  ancient 
frt^^neiits  from  which  the  Gcnnnn  Nilwliingen-lied  waa 
afterward  derived.  These  songs  are  to  the  Uermau  poem 
what  the  ante-Homeric  ballad  literature  of  Greece  about 
I'loy  and  llyssea  was  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  re- 
duced to  unity  by  Homer. 

The  first  poem  in  th«  first  part  of  tho  poetic  Edda  is 
the  VoUispa,  or  Wisdom  of  Vahi.     The  \&la  was  a  proph- 

•  B«  Die  Kdda.  ron  Knri  SimrorV.  Stnttgnrt,  185B.  LfUtmluT*  »nd 
Homuioe  of  Motthi-m  Rnropp.  by  Williun  anJ  Mary  HDniii.  [.omdoii, 
18S3.  Gochkhtc  nnd  Syitrm'  der  AltdPUUchrri  Itolijiion.  von  Wi|. 
brim  Mullcrr.  OottinRnn,  IH44,  Mnlirt'*  Norihcm  Auti4iiiti«>,  edited 
by  BUckwcU,  in  Duhu'i  ADtl>iu&rUn  Ijbnuy. 
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vast  siipcnmturnl  knowli^dgo.  Soma 
OonHiiliT  the  V'ala  to  he  the  same  as  the 
Nonior,  or  Fates.  They  were  (iark  beinga,  whoso  wisdutu 
was  feiirl'ul  even  to  the  fiods,  resembling  in  this  thu  Greek 
I'rLmictlieus,  The  Voluapti  diiscrilics  this  imivuine  liefortj 
the  crenlivii,  iii  thi!  iiioruiiig  of  lime,  l>«fore  the  great 
Ymir  lived,  when  there  was  neither  sea  nor  ahore  nor 
heaven.     It  begins  thus,  Vala  speaking:  — 

"  I  mmmHTiil  lti«  iIi'TiiiiI  atlrntinn  nf  «ll  nahip  kuIi. 
<)r  iitl  Uvi  liijtli  mill  tlii<  tiiv  tif  thn  m^  at  Hviiudall ; 
I  ti-11  till.'  doings  uf  til"  All-FHth<ir, 
III  the  nioiit  ■niricmt  SagM  irliich  coma  to  my  mlud. 

"  Thnre  wai  fto  ■£»  in  which  Ymir  tind, 
WWn  H'ni  no  wa,  nor  ihorr,  nor  mII  w«ru ; 
Ko  (lart-h  bolow,  nor  hnnpn  «borc, 
Vo  yawniiig  abyw  and  no  K™)»y  Und. 

"  Till  thv  Kini  of  SUn  Iifl«d  t1ii>  iluirii-  of  liAavvn, 
And  cmtcil  the  rut  Midffml  (Nirtli)  hvlsw  ; 
Thm  the  nui  of  the  MUth  reus  above  the  montitaituv 
And  gMtn  graiMi  nwdo  the  giound  vnrdiuit. 

"  The  miB  of  Uii  touih,  compniilon  nf  tin-  inixm, 
Rfld  th*  hurtM  of  hravon  with  hix  richl  hnnd  ; 
Th"  nan  'knV"  not  itluil  iU  luuntF  ahuiLld  be, 
Thr  ni'Hiii  kiiuvr  uol  wlint  her  pourtshoulil  be, 
The  iiliuii  knew  not  when  their  pliKes  were. 

"  Then  the  oounicllon  went  into  ihc  hall  of  Judgment, 
And  the  oJl-halj  god*  hi'Id  a  counell. 
Thoy  ipivn  name*  to  llin  nl^hC  and  nnw  moon  ; 
They  oJlod  to  Ih*  niornine  and  t»  inirMay, 
To  tn*  altimoon  and  «rBiiiug;  amui^u^;  the  timea." 

The  Voluspa  goes  on  to  dcscnbo  how  the  gods  assem- 
klnd  OD  the  field  of  Ida,  and  proceeded  to  creAto  metals 
and  ^-egfttables ;  after  that  the  rnoe  nf  dwarfs,  who  pn.-.'^ide 
over  the  ]>owera  of  nature  and  the  mineral  world.  Tiien 
Vala  narrates  how  the  tliree  gods,  Odin,  Honir,  and  [./)dur, 
"  the  mighty  and  mild  Aser,''  found  Ask  and  Embla,  the 
Adam  and  Eve  of  th«  Northern  le^^itds,  lying  without  aoul, 
aense,  motion,  or  color.  Odin  giive  them  their  souls,  Iliimr 
their  intellects,  Ijodur  their  blood  and  colored  flesh.  Tlica 
comes  the  description  of  the  ash-tree  Yggdraail,  of  the  thivo 
Nonu,  or  aist:rs  of  dustiuy,who  toll  tJie  Aser  their  doom, 
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ud  (he  «nd  anfl  renewal  of  the  world ;  and  how,  at  las^ 
one  bemg  miglitier  tlian  all  shall  arrive :  — 

"  ThcD  (»in«  thr  mighty  oni^  to  thv  council  of  the  gad^ 
He  with  sttrngtli  [rom  on  liigli  oho  guide*  all  thingl. 
Ho  dtddics  the  iiiifc,  he  |>uu  ui  cud  t«  ctniggit, 
Hb  ordiin*  etrmkl  law). ' 

In  the  same  war,  in  the  Sons  of  HyndU,  another  of 
the  poems  (if  this  cdda,  is  a  prwiiction  of  one  who  shall 
come,  mijiEhtior  than  all  the  ^[ods,  and  pot  an  »ud  to  the 
strife  between  Aser  and  the  giantA.     llio  soug  begins :  — 

"  W»ke,  nuil  oT  maidiiii  I    Awmkn,  my  Mnid  1 
Hynillk,  iriitFr,  ilwi-lliu);  iti  tllv  kIvim  I 
It  ii  ni^t.  it  in  cloudy  ;  M  tui  Me  logethiT 
To  the  aural  pkoe,  U?  V&Uudlii." 

Hyndla  sing*,  after  describing  the  heroes  and  princes 
bom  of  the  goda  :  — 

"  One  ihall  Iw  born  hi^hn  than  lUl, 
Who  growii  utroiig  with  the  utrcngth  of  the  twth  ; 
H«  1*  Umfi)  u  the  creutrit  of  nikni, 
United  wltli  lOI  ii]iti»ii]i  an  hrotlirvti. 

"  But  on*  day  thnrv  thftll  com?  MioCbcr  mighUw  UlM  )w  I 
But  I  <l«n]  nut  naiuv  hia  name. 
Fnr  ui>  able  to  an  tvyond 
The  gnat  battle  of  odin  and  the  Wolt" 

Among  the  poems  of  the  elder  Edda  is  a  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs, like  tliwc  of  S'>kiinou  in  their  sagacious  observa- 
tions on  human  life  and  nianiioni.  It  is  called  Mw 
Ilavamal.  At  finit  we  shDuld  hardly  eitjwct  to  tind  theae 
maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  among  a.  people  whose  chief 
business  was  war.  But  war  devebps  cunning  as  n-ell  aa 
courage,  and  battles  are  won  by  craft  no  less  than  by 
daring.  Consequently,  among  a  watlike  people,  sagacity 
is  naturally  cultivated. 

The  HavnmjU  contains  (in  its  proverbial  section)  one 
liundred  and  ten  staiuas,  mosUy  quatiaiju.  The  f(dlow< 
ing  arc  specimens :  — 

1.  "  rmirfully  condd«r  tlie  end 

UFfoTP  rtni  go  to  do  anrtliing, 

For  all  i«  unccitiiin.  whon  ^  enonj 
Lice  in  wait  in  tba  botue. 
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4.  "  Thp  cuMt  wlio  «it«n 

Ncvdi  ntcr,  ■  towol,  uid  h«piUlity. 
A  kind  mwpttoii  lu^Ruri^  >  return 
In  word  itnil  in  dml, 

7.   "  Tlie  wuH)  m&n,  on  ivnning  in, 

JImn  with  his  mn,  loaki  vith  hit  «yn, 
And  carefully  rnOrcU  cu  cTuty  «v«it. 

11.   "No  wanes  compuiioDCUikiaMi  take  em  hiiJonriMT 
ThAii  drunkmneiB. 
Not  u  good  u  numy  brlicro 
)■  bwr  to  tlie  Kn*  of  men. 
Thn  marc  one  drink*,  thn  Im*  lie  koow^ 
And  lew  powfr  hiw  hv  over  liiuuelf. 

it.  "  A  rooliih  nun,  in  (wmpuiy,  tuid  bettrr  be  dlciit. 
Until  hci  ijKMkt  no  onr  oMr.rvm  hi*  Tolly. 
But  he  who  know*  litlln  doM  not  know  tlii^ 
Whuu  be  had  letter  be  iilent. 

80.   "  Do  not  (nock  •!  thn  rtranRor 

Who  rnmra  tniMliia  in  roiii  kindnpu  ; 

Foe  wlii^u  lie  hu  wnnnvl  liiniuU  at  youf  fii^ 

He  nmy  noily  prove  a  wiw  man. 

SI.  "  It  i»  hrtXn  to  deport  betimes. 

And  not  to  ffi  loo  often  to  tho  tune  hoOM. 

Lovn  tltr*  and  turn*  to  Mdni-u 

Whi'U  ou»  ttU  loo  oftfii  at  ]inoth«T  man'*  table. 

St.  "  One*!  oim  houw,  thou)(h  smnll,  is  better, 
For  thnre  thou  art  lliv  mutFr. 
It  niakra  a  man'*  hmrt  bltvd  to  uk 
For  a  midday  meal  at  the  houw  gf  another. 

W.   "  One'*  own  houae,  though  miiihU,  ie  better  ; 
At  home  thou  art  the  luutrr. 
Two  ipMt*  *nd  i  ihntchcd  ruoT 
Ai»  belter  tlian  bogging. 

S8>  "  It  i*  hard  to  find  a  man  m  rich 
Aa  tOTcRiM!  ajcifl. 
It  ii  hard  to  Hud  a  uinn  eo  Reneitini 
A«  to  be  alwayii  ^lad  to  Und. 

U,  "  ]■  thrre  a  man  frhom  yon  dintnia^ 
And  who  yet  oan  hrip  Ton  t 
He  eiuooth  In  wonts  aii<l  ThIm  in  thmitliti 
And  pay  back  his  deceit  with  ciinuinx- 

48.  "  I  hang  my  guments  on  two  Kmnatnn, 
And,  when  dnseed,  they  aconwd 
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RMtdr  br  th«  btnK 

Unclotlwd  ibe;  wen  Jnnd  kt  b;  all. 

!•  tha  (Kiul  WUH  oT  ■  fool ; 

VcTjr  nnenn*!  ia  human  vtsdoni. 

Tlw  worla  u  node  ol  wo  nncqail  halre^ 

53.  "lli>w«nt«b«wlM<i  tibnotwdl 

To  be  too  wiov. 

lie  hu  the  happieat  Ufa 

Vrliit  knowi  woU  wb&t  h«  know*. 

M.  "  It  b  mil  U  b«  wto  I  not  mU 
To  !>•  too  «b«. 

Th«  viae  uikn'n  lii»ft  1*  not  gbd 
Vhen  he  knowi  luo  mveb> 

6G.  "  Two  bnniinit  uticlu  p1u«J  ti^thw 
Will  V.iirn  cnlin-ly  >wiv. 
Miin  (£■>"■"  )>ilitl>i  ^y  the  riije  of  num ; 
Alunr,  h«  reuwlni  •tuiild." 

Sucli  are  the  proverbs  of  Lliu  iliivftniftl.  This  aort  of , 
proverbiiil  wisdom  may  have  come  down  from  the  ia.y 
when  t)ie  ancestor  of  tlie  Scandinavnaiis  left  Ceatral 
Asia.  It  ia  like  th^  fabloa  and  maxims  of  Uiu  Uitopo- 
deaii* 

Aiiollior  of  these  poeraa  is  called  Odin's  Song  of  liunea. 
ItuDus  n'(!nt  the  Scaudioaviaii  nl^Iiabct,  used  for  lapidaiy 
iii8(;rii>lioiis,  a  llioiisuud  of  which  havu  boen  discovi;ied  in 
Sweden,  and  tliree  or  four  hundred  in  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, mostly  on  tombstonfis.  This  alphabet  consists  of 
sixteen  letters,  with  the  powers  of  F,  U,  TH,  0,  il,  K,  H, 
K,  1,  A,  S.  T.  B,  L,  M,  Y.  The  lettere  I^  I,T,andBvery 
nwirly  rcsoniblo  thu  Roman  lett^jra  of  the  eamo  \'alue8. 
A  magicid  power  was  ascribed  to  theso  Runes,  and  tt 
were  carved  on  alicks  and  then  Hciuiud  off,  and  used  m? 
charms.  These  runc-chnnns  were  of  different  kinds, 
ei;;hteen  different  sorts  are  mentioned  in  this  song. 

A  Hoitg  of  Ilryiihilda  speaka  of  diilerent  runes  which 
the  will   teach  Sigurd.     "  Ritius  of  victory   must   thoM-J 
know,  to  conquttr  tliiue  enemies.     Thuy  niuitl  be  carved^ 
on  the   blade   of  tliy   sword.     I>rink'Rv.ntt  must  thou 

•  HitoixHipBi  :  or.  S«lnlmy  Comitela  of  Viihnu  Sinnntv.    Tmnslated 
froiii  thL-  SauBkrit  by  f raoou  Jahtuou.     London  uii]  llurtford,  IStS. 
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know  to  make  maidens  love  Uiee.  Tbou  must  carve  them 
00  thy  drinking  horn.  Bujk4  of  freedom  must  thou 
know  to  dolivvr  tho  captives.  Storm-Runra  iiiiist  thou 
know,  to  m«ko  tby  vessel  go  safely  over  the  wiivus. 
Curve  ihcni  on  the  ma^t  and  the  rudder.  UtTh-ltuna 
tlioti  mii.-ft  know  to  cure  disease.  Carve  them  on  the 
l«trk  of  the  tree.  Spetxh-lUnes  must  thou  know  to 
defeat  thine  enemy  in  couucil  of  words,  in  tho  Thing. 
Mind-liana  muttt  thou  knuw  to  have  goud  uitd  wise 
thoughts.  These  are  the  Book-K»ne«.  and  Help-ltuues, 
nud  Drink-Kiiiie.'i,  and  Power* Hunes.  precious  for  wIkxivct 
can  use  th^m." 

The  second  part  of  tho  poetic  l-xlda  contains  tho  stories 
of  the  old  heroes,  especially  of  Siyurd,  the  Achilles  of 
Northern  romance.  Thern  is  also  the  Song  of  Volund. 
the  Northern  Smith,  the  German  ViJcan,  able  to  make 
swords  of  powerful  temper.  These  songs  and  ballads  are 
all  serious  and  {^ve,  and  iiometimets  tender,  having  in 
thorn  iKtmething  of  the  solemn  tone  of  the  old  Greek 
tni^dy. 

Tliu  prose  Kdda,  as  wo  have  said,  was  the  work  of 
Snon'o  Sturltison,  Iwni  in  Ic^-lund  in  117^."  ITo  proba- 
bly transcribed  most  of  it  from  the  mHuiiPcripls  iu  his 
hands,  or  which  were  accessible  to  him,  and  from  the  oral 
traditions  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  memory  of 
the  Skalds.  Ilia  other  chief  work  was  the  Ileimakrin- 
gltt,  or  collection  of  Saga  concerning  the  history  of  the 
^indiunvians.  In  bis  preface  to  this  last  bonk  lie  Sfty;*  ho 
"  wrote  it  down  from  old  storiua  told  by  inti.'llij,'ent  i»eo- 
ple";  or  from  "ancient  family  registers  containing  the 
liedigrees  of  kings,"  or  from  "  old  songs  and  ballads  which 
our  fathers  had  for  their  amusement." 

The  proBa  Edda  begins  with  "  The  dcluJmg  of  Gylfi," 
AD  ancient  king  of  Sweden.  He  was  rcnownod  for  his 
wisdom  and  love  of  knowledge,  and  dt-tcruiinod  to  visit 
Asgard,  the  home  of  the  .'Esir,  to  learn  something  of  Uie 
wisdom  of  the  gods.  They,  however,  foreseeing  his  com- 
ing, prepared  various  illusions  to  deceive  him.     Among 

*  8m  Maaair  of  Snono  Sturleoon,  in  Lua^t  Sea-Sing*  of  Sor- 
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oLlicr  tilings,  be  ww  tlireo  tlirones  ndsed  odq  aboro  an- 
other. 

"  Be  afterwiirrla  behold  three  Ihronea  tniaed  one  nbove  md< 
other,  witli  h  iiinn  aittin||E  on  I'ltcli  of  Uivm.  U]m>»  hi>  nking 
whftt  (be  oiLuics  of  tlitiiH)  lonl.i  iiii)(lil  \k,  hiM  {,niHlo  miKwiBrad : 
'  He  who  Hita  od  thu  lowiatt  lliroiw  i«  u  king  ;  bin  nama  it 
Hur  (the  lliith  or  Loftj  One)  ;  the  tocond  w  Jafnhar  (i.  c^ 
cciniil  t(i  the  Hi^'h) ;  biit  he  who  stt«th  od  tlto  highest  thrope 
ill  cuIUvl  I'hrtdi  (thu  I'hird).'  Unr,  percoiving  (he  stnuger, 
ukfd  hint  whnt  his  «mnd  wu,  lidding  tliat  h«  «liould  be  ««!■ 
ouDio  (o  oitt  nnd  drink  without  cost,  oa  were  «ll  those  who  le- 
tniunod  in  H)iva  IIrU.  Gsngkr  said  he  desired  fint  to  maoer- 
loin  wh«thor  there  was  an^-  perauu  iireaent  renowned  ti>t  his 
wisdom. 

"  '  If  thou  nrt  nr^t  the  inont  knowing,'  tvplied  Hnr,  '  I  fwr 
thoH  wilt  hnrilly  rcturti  Rife.  Hut  k«.  »rtand  there  liclow,  umI 
proprmo  thy  tiucBtions ;  huro  sit«  ono  who  will  be  Mo  to  sa- 
swer  thorn,' 

"  Cnngler  thus  bogan  his  discourse  :  '  Who  is  the  first,  or 
eldest  of  the  god«  t ' 

" '  In  oiir  language^'  replied  Hat,  '  be  is  called  Alfadir  (All- 
Father,  or  th«  Fatho-  of  AU)  -,  but  in  the  old  Aagard  b»  had 
twelve  naaua.' 

'** Where  fs  this  God t' said  Gangler;  'what  ta  bispairerl 
and  whiit  biitli  he  done  to  disjiluy  his  ghx;  1 ' 

" '  Re  tivfth,*  rupIiL-d  Har,  '  frvm  all  itKes,  he  gorematli 
realm*,  and  Kwayi-th  all  tliingN  ^>nt  and  small.' 

"  '  He  hnth  formcit,'  iidilrtl  Jiifnhnr,  '  ht^iiveu  Bud  earth,  taiX^^' 
the  air,  nnd  alt  things  thereunto  belonging.' 

"  '  And  what  is  more,'   coutiiiiif  d    Thriilt,  '  ho  hatb  remJeg^^* 
man,  nnd  given  him  a  b(><i1  wliich  Hhall  live  and  ncror  p«risb_-^^h, 
thorgli  the  body  shall  have  mouldered  awaj,  or  hare  tiecr*- 
humt  to  ashes.     And  all  that  are  ri(.'bieous  shall  dnell  witiv-' 
liim  in  tilt!  plu^e  vulled  Giinli.  or  ViugiJIf ;  hut  the  wicked  ahalK 
go  to  Hel,  and  thence  to  Nillbel,  whKh  is  below,  io  the  ninthc&^^th 
worid.'"  i 
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or  tlic  crestjon  of  tho  world  tho  E<liliij)  Uitu  speak 
In  the  day-4priiig  of  tlic  a^^-S  tliere  vt^s  u«ither  seaa  nor*^^-''^ 
tbon  nor  refrcsliiiig  hrcete;  there  waa  neither  eartU'-:*"''! 
btlow  nor  heaven  abova  Tlie  whole  was  only  one  vaaacy  *^  ^ 
iiLyHs,  witltout  herb  and  without  sea&.    Tito  sun  bad  nr-^^ic 
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palBce,  the  stars  no  pkce,  the  innon  no  power.  Aflcr  this 
thore  wMa  bri^jhl  sliiiiirif;  worM  of  Uame  to  the  South, 
and  another,  a  clomly  iimi  dark  otis.  toward  the  Nortli. 
Torrents  of  venom  flowed  fritni  tlie  Wt  iulo  the  abyss, 
and  froze,  and  filled  it  full  of  ice.  But  the  air  ooxed  up 
through  it  in  icy  vapors,  which  wcro  iaclt«d  into  living 
drops  by  a  warm  brvsith  from  th«  South  ;  and  from  tliesc 
cnnic  Iho  si""*'  Yinir.  From  him  oame  a  race  of  wicked 
yiniit».  Aftijrward,  fMm  tliese  same  drops  of  fluid  seeds, 
children  of  heat  and  cold,  came  the  mundane  cow, 
whose  railk  fed  the  giants.  Then  arose  alito,  in  a  myste- 
rious manner.  Bor,  the  fitlhcr  of  llirue  sons,  Udin,  Vili, 
and  Vc,  who,  after  aevenil  adventures, —  having  killed 
the  Kiftut  Yniir,  and  made  out  of  his  body  Heaven  and 
Earth,  —  proceeded  to  form  a  man  and  woman  named 
Ask  and  Ejnbla.  ('haoa  ha\'ing  Ihua  disappoaiBd.  Odin 
became  the  All-Father,  creator  of  gods  and  men,  with 
Earth  for  his  wife,  and  the  powerful  Thor  for  his  oldest 
son.     So  much  for  the  cosmogony  uf  the  Edda. 

On  this  cosmogony,  we  may  reiiiiirk  that  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  <IevcIopmc«t,  or  evolution,  but  combined 
with  a  ere&tion.  The  Hindoo,  <iuostic,  and  I'latouic 
theories  auppotte  tlie  visible  world  to  have  emanated 
from  God,  by  a  succession  of  fallings,  from  the  most  ab* 
struct  spirit  to  the  most  concrete:  mutter  The  Greeks 
and  liomans,  on  the  oontmry,  8Up)>osc  all  things  to  have 
eome  by  a  process  Of  evolution,  or  developmvul  from  an 
original  formless  and  cliaotic  matter.  The  reeeniblanoe 
between  the  Greek  account  of  the  origin  of  gods  and 
men  and  that  of  the  Scandinavians  is  striking.  Both 
ay8t^tii!t  U-gin  in  iimt<.-rialiKm.  and  are  radically  opposed 
to  the  sjjirit.iialisui  of  the  other  theory  ;  and  in  its  uccotuit 
of  the  origin  of  all  tiling)*  from  nebulous  vajiont  and  heat 
the  Eilda  reminds  us  of  the  mixleni  scientihc  theories  oa 
tlie  sarna  subject. 

After  giving  this  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world, 
of  the  gods,  and  the  tir^t  pair  of  mortals,  the  Edda  next 
s]>eak.4  of  night  and  day,  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the 
Minbow  bridge  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  of  the  great 
Ash-tnxi  where  the  gods  sit  in  council.     Night  was  the 
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da»<;)iter  of  a  giant,  and,  like  n11  her  mce,  of  «  dnrlc  oom- 
ploxioiL  Sho  niarrivd  one  of  Die  ^ir,  or  ckildreD  of 
Udin,  and  tbinr  soa  wu  D«r,  «  cbild  lig)il  and  Ix^iiutiftd, 
like  iu  father.  The  Sun  and  l[i>ou  were  iwo  cliildn.'li.  Uia 
Moon  IwitiKthe  boy, and  the  Sun  tht;girl ;  which  j^ieculiar- 
ity  of  gender  stUl  holds  in  tbo  G«tuuui  Innj^iia^e.  The 
Edda  gives  them  cbanut  and  tioraes  with  which  to  driv« 
daily  round  tho  heavens,  and  suf)H>!WS  th«ir  speed  bi  be 
occasioned  by  their  fear  of  twug^utio  wolves,  from  J6tuD- 
heini,  or  the  world  of  darkueas,  whicli  pursue  them.  The 
rainbow  is  named  Bifrost,  woven  of  three  hues,  and  ly 
thia,  as  a  bridge,  tlio  gods  ridu  up  every  day  ia  heaven 
&oia  the  holy  tonntain  Ixilow  thtt  vurtli.  Xeur  thia  foun- 
tain dwell  iJirofl  maidens,  below  the  gtval  j\jih-tift>,  who 
decide  every  man's  fate  These  Fntea,  or  Noms,  are 
named  Uid,  Verdandi.and  Skuld,  —  three  words  meauing 
"  pftst,"  "  preeent,"  and  "  future."  From  Unl  comes  our 
word  "  weird,"  and  the  weinl  eistcrs  of  Shakespeare.  The 
red  in  tho  rainbow  is  buruiiig  tiro,  which,  prtivente  Ihe  fruet- 
gifinls  of  Jotuiihdm  froui  going  up  to  heaven,  which 
they  othcrwi.'^e  might  do.  Tliis  n?gion  of  ibc  gods  is 
called  As<^Td,  and  contains  Voltmlla.  where  they  feast, 
every  day,  with  all  heroes  who  have  died  in  buUle ;  drink— ^  .ai- 
in(;  mend,  but  not  out  of  thtir  vu(-niit»'  skulls,  m  liaag.  i  *i' 
Ixwu  so  often  said.  This  mistttkc  iixnleni  scholars  li*v«^»~«M 
attributed  to  a  mlttmnxlAtion  of  a  wonl  in  the  origioal.^-C-'iifl 
wliieh  means  "  curved  horna,"  the  passago  being,  "  Soouk:*  *:^ 
shall  we  drink  ale  out  of  the  curved  blanches  of  thc».«=^^ 
skull."  that  ia,  of  au  animal.  Their  food  is  the  flesh  o^M-^^^ 
a  htmr,  which  is  renewed  every  d«y. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposeil  timt  Odin  and  Uie  other  godis^*^ 
lived  quietly  on  their  Oljnnpua  without  adventarutaJ  ■'T^' 
Many  entertaining  ones  are  narrated  in  the  Edda,  had  w^  i**!'* 
room  to  tell  them.  One  of  tlieso  dosciibcs  the  death  ofS*^^  "^ 
Baldur  tho  Good,  whom  all  beings  loved.  Having  beet*  •^^**'' 
tormented  with  bad  dreams,  indicating  that  his  life  whjcT*  "^ 
in  danger,  he  told  them  to  the  assembled  gods,  who  mad^t^^^^ 
all  creatures  and  things,  living  or  dead,  take  an  oath  t»-^  ^ 
do  him  no  harm.  This  oath  was  taken  by  fire  and  watetK^^"^ 
iron  and  all  otlier  metals,  stones,  earths,  diseases,  itnitinnirr  ^~"i 
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besvts,  hinls,  aud  crccpiDg  tliinf,'8.  After  this,  they 
amused  themsdvea  at  Uieir  meetjne  in  settinf;  Italdur  up 
as  a  murk ;  some  liurling  darts  or  sbooting  Hrruw«  at  him, 
and  somv  cutting  at  Mm  n-ith  swords  and  «.ii.t» ;  mid  as 
nothing  hurt  him,  it  v>as  ucvuuDtud  a  great  hutior  dnim 
to  Italdur.  ]iut  wickutl  l/iki,  or  Ijoke,  was  ^vioiis  at 
this ;  and,  assuming  tlie  form  of  a  woman,  he  in<iuired  of 
the  goddess  who  had  administered  the  oath,  whether  all 
tilings  had  tuken  it.  8hi;  sjud  evur^thing  except  one 
little  shrub  called  iiiisllul^K!,  which  »he  thoiifjht  too  young 
and  feeble  to  do  any  hana.  Tliercfortt  I^iki  gut  tha 
mistletoe,  and,  brincing  it  to  one  of  tlie  gocU,  rMT-rsund^d 
him  to  tlirow  it  at  Baldur,  who,  pierced  to  the  lieart,  fell 
dead.  Tim  grief  was  iumicDse.  An  especial  messeii^^er 
wa.1  deapatthed  to  Qut-cii  Ui^^la,  in  Hell,  to  inquiixi  if.  on 
any  tenns,  Hidihir  nii},'lit  he  miisdintd.  For  nine  days 
and  nights  he  rotie  thitjuyh  dark  choAniH  till  he  crossed 
tlie  river  of  Death,  aii<l  entcritig  the  kingdom  of  Hela, 
made  known  his  request.  H«Ia  replied  that  itshotild  now 
be  discovered  whetlier  iialdur  wa.i  so  universally  loved  as 
waa  represented ;  for  that  she  would  permit  liim  to  return 
to  Asgard  if  all  creatures  and  all  things,  without  cxcep- 
taon,  would  weep  for  liim.  Tlie  gods  then  despiitclit'd 
mBBsenfjiMTt  tlirougli  ihv  wurld  to  hog  all  things  to  weep 
for  Baidur,  which  they  immediately  did.  Then  you 
might  have  swn,  not  only  crocodiles  hut  the  most  fero- 
cious beasts  dissolved  in  U'-.aia.  Fishes  wept  in  llic  water, 
and  birds  in  the  air.  Stones  and  trees  were  covered  with 
pellucid  dew-drops,  and,  for  all  we  know,  this  general 
grief  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  deluges 
n-{)orted  by  geoloey.  The  mewengera  returned,  thinking 
the  work  don«,  v^en  they  fotwd  an  old  hag  sitting  in  a 
cavern,  and  liegged  her  to  weep  Baidur  out  of  Hdl.  it\it 
she  declared  that  she  could  gam  nutliiug  by  m  doing,  and 
that  Baidur  might. stay  where  he  was,  like  other  people 
as  good  as  he ;  planting  herself  apjiarently  on  the  great 
but  somewhat  selfish  principle  of  non-intervention.  So 
Baidur  remains  in  the  halls  of  llela  But  this  oM 
woman  did  not  go  un]>uni»hiM].  8he  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected to  be  Luki  himsulf  in  disguise,  and  on  inquiry  so  it 
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tuniL-J  out  WIiurcHiion  n  hot  purauit  of  LoVi  UwV  pto*' 
wliu,  Alter  chiiii)(iiig  liiuisell'  into  niauy  fomu,  was  cai^^^' 
and  chained  un^ur  al)iur(>-iK>int4Ml  rockis  below  the  MUtti. 

The    adveaturea  of   Tnor  am   v«ry   niuuerous.     Ti'** 
pleasautL'sl.  purhaptt.  is  the  ikC(»>uiit  of  liis  jounwy  '^i 
Jotuahcitp,  to  viaii  his  wiemics,  the  utiLutA  of  ('did  'i*'^ 
DarkneM.     On  his  way,  hein^  ob]i(;ea  to  pass  Uto  xtJ^\ 
in  the  forest,  he  came  to  a  spacious  Iiall,  witli  aii  ofo 
door,  reaching  from  one  side  to  tho  othvr.     In  Uiis  li  ^^ 
went  to  sloup,  but  being  Brotisvd  by  an  awful  eaithquili£^^\' 
Tlior  aiii]   his  comiiouions  rivjit  into  a  clianitter  wlui;^  '.  h 
opened  out  of  the  liull.     Wlicn  day  came   Uiey  fuumJ^^^jB 
sfeepin);  near  ihctn,  an  enormous  giant,  so  Ur,^.  thai,  usi*'  *  ', 
appeared,  they  hiid  iiaai^ed  tliv  iii;>ht  iu  the  thumb  of  liis-  *   '^ 
glove.     They  travelled  with  liim  all  lUiy ;  aud  the  iiexr  3«<^» 
nightThoroonaidorvdhimsi'lf  justiRtKl  in  killing  Uiisgianl-^-^Jj 
who  was  one  of  their  (moiuic^    Three  tiuiai  he  Isuncbeifc.*  *^ 
Ida  mallet  with  fearful  force  at  the  giant's  head,  and  thrft^^** 
times  the  giant  awoke  to  inquire  whether  it  wiis  a  leaX-^^'^ 
or  an  ncom  whiuli  hiui  fallou  on  his  fi»c«.     AfWr  l/ikini^-*^ 
leave  of  rlieir  eniiniintu  and  luvnhit'raWe  conijuiiiiun,  llitv^^^^J 
arrived  at  the  almifea  of  Jotunheini,  and  iJie  city  of  l*t— ^     'r 
gird,  and  entered  tiio  city  of  the   king,   IJtcard   Loki-*^^*'' 
This  king  iuquired  what  great  feat  TW  and  bia  com— -**-"* 
pauimi^  vovdd  do.     One  professed  to  be  a  greut  eater ;  oii"**^ 
which  tjic  king  of  giiints  called  one  of  bis  seninit«  uanK-cf-*-^^ 
Logi,  and  placed  lN>tween  them  a  (rough  filled  with  mont-*  -"^ 
Thor's  companion  at«  bin  share,  but  Logi  ate  meat  aiiiE -»  " 
bone  too,  aud  the  trough  into  the  bargain,  and  was  oon— -  ^~^* 
sidurcd  to  have  conquered.     Tlior's  other  companion  wate*-^'' 
a  gicrtl  nuiiier,  aud  v,-m  set  to  run  witb  a  youug  maj*^^** 
named  Hngi,  who  so  oiii.uripiH^id  him  Uiat  he  n.-aidii'd  lh*s^  i 
goal  before  the  otlier  ha*l  goue  half-way.     Tlten  Thor  wii*r-''^| 
asked  what  he  could  do   himself      He  said  he  wniild,^'^^ 
engage  iu  a  driuking-niatch.  and  was  preseotcd  with 
large  horn,  and  was  requested  to  empty  it  at  a  sin^^le 
(Imught,  whirh  he  ex|>ei;l«il  easily  Ui  do,  but  on  lookili; 
in  the  liquor  fteemed  acarcelv  diminished.     The  scooail 
time  ho  Inod,  and  lowered  it  slightly.   A  third,  a»d  it  wni^ 
atill  only  sunk  half  an  inch.    \V  hereuiKin  he  Vi-aa  kugfiedV 
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at,  and  called  for  some  new  feat  "  We  have  a  trifling 
^'aniB  liere,"  answered  tliu  kiuj;.  "  in  wlitcb  w«  vxercise 
nuiii:  bul  diildrvii.  It  la  luvivly  lu  lift  my  cut  from 
tJie  grouud."  'flior  put  forth  h'n  whole  might,  but  could 
only  lift  tip  niu!  foot,  and  wan  laughed  at  aicain.  Angry 
at  tliis,  he  called  for  some  one  to  wrestle  with  him.  '"  Wy 
niL'n, "  said  Kin;;  Ut<;ai-d, "  woidd  think  it  bcnculh  thoni  to 
wrtistk'  with  tlii-u,  Wl  Ic)  soniu  (in«  call  my  old  nurse  l*lld, 
and  \<!l  Tiiiir  wn-jttle  with  lic^r."  A  touthlc^  old  w<jiiiiii] 
eut«rtul  the  hall,  and  afl«r  a  violent  atni^le  Thor  lie^.iiii 
to  lose  bia  footing,  and  went  home  excessively  niorlilied, 
Jlut  it  turued  out  aftvrNt'unl  that  all  this  was  Ulusiun  The 
thruu  blouTit  uftht!  malk-l,  iii-ttcad  of  Klriklng  tliu  giuut's 
lieiid,  liikd  fallen  on  a  moutitaiR,  which  he  bad  dcxliri'ou.-ily 
put  hetw«en,  and  made  three  deep  ravines  in  it,  wliitrh 
remaiu  to  this  day.  The  triumphant  eat«r  waa  li'ire  itself, 
dia^uised  aa  a  maa  The  succtutsl'ul  runner  Mas  Tliaught. 
The  horn  out  of  which  Thor  tried  to  drink  was  connected 
with  th«  ocean,  which  was  lowered  a  few  inches  by  liid 
tremendous  draughts.  The  cat  was  the  great  jVlidgard 
Scr|>ent,  which  goes  round  the  world,  aud  Thor  had  actu- 
ally puUu'l  Die  i.<siT'tb  n  bttle  wiiy  out  of  iin  place ;  and  tbo 
old  woman  wiw  Old  Ape  ilwH',* 

According  to  thin  niylholn^y,  there  is  coming  a  tJme  in 
which  the  world  will  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  afterward 
renewed.  This  will  be  preceded  by  awful  disasters ;  dread- 
ful winters;  wars,  and  desolations  on  earth:  cruelty  and 
deceit ;  llw:  .^iin  and  mdon  will  lie  iicvoim-il,  the  Mars 
hurled  from  the  .iky,  and  tho  rart.h  violently  shaken.  The 
Wolf  (Fenrir).  the  awful  Mid>;ard  Serpent,  Liki,  and  Hela 
come  to  battle  with  the  gods.  The  great  ABh4rce  will 
shake  with  four.  Tlie  Wolf  (Fciirir)  breaks  loose,  and 
oncns  his  enormous  iiioutb.  The  lower  jaw  reaches  to 
the  eartli,  and  tbe  upper  to  heaven.  The  ^lidcard  :Ser- 
pent,  by  tbe  sule   of  the  Wolf,  vomits  forth  floods  of 

*  It  wntilil  n|ijH«r  froia  ihu  IvfEMiil  that  Out  goda  u>^  i'lcstitiitioni  of 
hiinLiiii  will  M-t  ovrr  ig^iitt  th«  powm  of  oitntE.  Tho  lutlk'  of  tho 
u'kIh  luid  Kiantfl  KprHcnU  tht  ttrugcioi  of  the  loal  nipiinst  the  inrion- 
tilr  liH-ii  (•{  nature,  rmdom  aj^tnst  latr,  the  ipirit  tdth  the  floh,  mjiiil 
with  miittcr.  Iiimian  haiMt  v>i:h  i^hnnKP,  dMjipolntnMat,  loui  "tli* 
ttttcincacj  of  Um  omi  villi  the  dojioUiim  of  th*  ntl*." 
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poiaotk  Heaveo  is  rent  in  twain,  aud  Stirtur  and  the 
sons  of  Mun>ell  riile  Uirou^i  the  bn.-«cli.  Tlicsu  ure  tlie 
cliildi-eo  of  Light  and  Fin,  Mb'>  dwell  iu  ibe  Soutb,  Hiid 
wliu  scvm  to  belong  iieitbcr  U>  ihu  nc'C  of  (^KU  nor  tu  that 
of  giiuils,  bul  U)  II  itiird  iNLrLy,  who  only  inbeiferv  at  tliu 
chtv  of  tbe  conflict.  While  the  little  goes  ou  Iwlwoen 
the  gods  aud  the  gionte  thi^y  keeji  theii  eflulgent  buiida 
uputt  OD  the  field  of  biittli-.  Mt^uitiiue  lleimdBll  —  <)oi)n 
ku»|>er  of  tlio  ^ods —  m>unds  hi»  nitghty  tniiui>L-l,  which 
is  heard  throiigli  the  wbole  uiiiver»e,  tu  summon  tlte  cuds 
to  conflict.  The  gndti,  or  JVmv,  aud  all  the  heroes  of  Yal- 
halln,  arm  ibeusclves  and  go  to  the  field.  Otliti  tij:ht« 
with  the  Wolf;  Tbor  with  tlic  Midgard  Serpent,  whom  he 
kilLi,  but  bt^uj;  tull'ociitvd  with  tliv  Itouds  of  venom  dies 
liimself.  Thu  Wolf  8wal1ow«  Odin,  but  at  that  inetaut 
"Vidat  acts  his  foot  on  it^  lower  jaw,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  upper  jaw  t«ais  it  apart.  Hi;;  accvunpliaheii  this  1k;- 
caust'  he  has  oa  the  famous  alioe,  the  materiaU  of  which 
huvu  boL-n  cullcctiiig  for  agus,  it  being  made  of  the  ahnda 
of  ithnu-ltuilhcr  which  arc  cut  oiT  in  making  ^lioi-a,  and 
which,  o»  this  account,  the  religious  Scaudiuavians  were 
careful  to  throw  away.  Loki  and  Heiuidall  tight  and 
kill  etu:h  other.  Alter  this  Stirlur  darta  hre  over  tite 
whole  earlh,  aiid  the  whole  univcree  in  consnmedL  But 
then  comoi  the  re«titiitiou  of  all  things.  There  will  rise 
out  of  t]ie  sea  a  new  heaven  aiid  a  new  earth.  Two  gods. 
Vidar  and  Vali,  and  tno  human  beings,  a  man  and 
woman,  survive  the  confiagration,  and  with  their  descend- 
ants occupy  the  heavens  and  earth.  Tlic  suns  of  Thor 
come  with  tliuir  father's  hniuiner  and  put  an  end  to  war. 
Baldur,  and  Hodiir,  the  blind  yod.conie  up  from  Holl.and 
the  <Iaughl«r  of  the  Sun,  more  beautiful  than  ita  moUier, 
occupies  its  place  in  the  skiea. 
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§  4,  TV  Oods  of  Scaniiinarut. 

We  can  give  no  bclttT  account  of  the  Notsc  pantheon 
than  by  extracting  the  passage-'*  from  the  prose  Etldn.  whicl^ 
describe  tlie  gods.  We  take  the  translation  in  Mallct'ft 
Korlhcm  Antiquities :  — 
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"OP  own. 

" '  I  must  now  aak  tbee,'  aald  Gtmglor,  ■  who  are  the  goda 
thut  men  ure  buuiid  to  believe  ui  I ' 

"' There  are  twelve  }i;vd«,,'  replied  Hnr,  'to  whom  divioo 
faonont  oii^ht  Ui  be  reiidi.'rud.' 

"  '  Nor  lire  the  godduMcs,'  added  JiLAihar,  '  loM  dirino  uid 
mighty.' 

" '  the  first  «id  eldest  of  tho  -Esir,'  continued  Thridi.  *  is 
Odin.  Ho  governs  nil  things,  and  although  the  other  deities 
are  powerful,  thej  all  serve  and  obey  him  as  children  do  tlieir 
futher.  Frigga  is  his  wife.  She  foresees  the  desiinios  of  men, 
but  ne^■e^  reveals  what  is  to  corner  For  thus  it  is  said  that 
Odin  himself  told  Lokl,  "Senseless  Loki.  why  wilt  llion  ]>iy 
into  riiturityt  Frigga  alone  knowetJi  the  deetiuies  of  aU,  though 
ahe  tellctli  them  never."  . 

"'O^n  is  Darned  Alfadir  (Allfnther),  t>ocauae  he  is  the 
bther  of  all  the  gods,  and  also  Vnlfodir  (Ohoosiiig  Father),  bo- 
cause  he  choosee  for  his  sens  all  those  who  fait  in  eombat. 
For  their  abode  he  has  prepared  ValhaLa  and  Ving>5If,  whore 
tbey  are  called  Eintierjar  (Ueroea  or  Cliauipiuns).  Odtn  is  also 
culled  Hangagud,  Haptugud,  and  FArmiiKiid,  and.  besides  theae^ 
was  named  in  many  ways  when  he  went  to  King  Goirruudr.' .... 

"op  thor. 

"  '  I  now  ask  thee,'  said  Gangler.  '  wliat  are  the  namcK  of 
tho  other  gi«Ia1  ^V^lat  are  their  runotioiis,  and  what  have  they 
brought  to  [MHK 1 ' 

"'The  mightieat  of  tliera,"  replio<l  liar,  'is  Thor.  He  is 
called  .^sa-Thor  and  Aiiku-Thnr,  nnd  is  tho  strtmgcst  of  gods 
and  men.  His  nmlm  Is  nnmcd  ThriiiivjLiig,  and  his  mansion 
Itilskimir.  In  which  are  five  hnndrod  and  forty  halls.  It  is 
tlie  largest  house  ever  built.  Thus  it  is  colled  in  tho  Grlmnia- 
mlii:  — 

"  Fivi<  Liinihwi  ImlLi 

And  furly  m-jn?, 

lEctlitiikpth.  hitb 

Bownl  Bilikimir. 

Of  hoiiwi  rootled 

Them  'k  iioup  1  know 

Hy  itoii'ii  HurtttMing." 

"  '  Thor  has  a  car  drawn  hy  two  goats  oalled  Tanngniflst  and 
Tanngriauir.  From  hia  driving  about  in  this  car  ho  ih  willed 
Auku'Thur  (Charioteer-Tbor).     He  likeaise  pusaeaaeH  three 
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Torjr  procioiis  tiling  The  fint  is  «  tnollet  called  MjStoJr, 
which  bolh  the  Fnwt  mmI  Mountain  OianU  know  to  their  coal 
wheu  ihey  sov  it  hurled  n)(Ki»st  ttidu  in  the  uir  ;  and  t>o  won- 
der, for  it  luM  split  miuij  a  skiiU  of  th«ir  fiitbura  ati<l  kiitdrcd. 
The  aeooud  raro  iiiiug  lit)  poMt-anuB  is  colled  tlto  belt  of  stroiigth 
or  {iroweM  (Megiugjardir).  Wtieu  he  girds  it  about  him  hta  di- 
Tine  inigfat  iti  duubly  KUgiiii>iite(l ;  the  tbird,  also  vei>-  pneciutui, 
being  bin  ituu  gnu  ii  I  lulu,  wbicli  bo  is  ublt;^  tu  put  ud  wheu- 
ercr  ho  would  lay  bold  of  tlio  bniidlo  of  Inn  luull>.-L  Thero  is 
no  one  HO  wiiui  oji  t<i  be  nblc  to  n^Uto  nil  Tbora  inarvi'IUms  ex- 

Eloita,  yet  I  omM  trll  ihre  »>  niaitr  lu^'sclf  that  huunt  wotdd 
B  trhilcd  away  crc  all  that  1  kuuw  had  been  roootuit«d.' 

"or  BALDCB. 

" '  I  would  rather,'  said  Gauglor,  *  hear  BOEMthing  about  the 
other  Mait' 

" '  The  aecoud  son  of  Odin,"  rvjilit-d  Har,  *  is  Baldur.  and  it 
may  Ih>  truly  tuLid  of  him  that  liu  in  the  beot,  aud  that  all  man- 
kind  are  loiid  in  Him  pntiao.  K»  fair  and  danJii))!  la  ho  ia 
form  tuid  fc-nliu-i'\  tlint  my«  of  light  seem  to  isauo  from  him  ; 
and  thou  mayst  b;iTo  soiuo  idea  of  the  beauty  of  lii«  hair 
when  I  tcU  thee  that  thowb:T»t  of  ull  pluiilaia  called  Bald ur'a 
brow.  Batdiir  is  thu  iiiiblcM,  thu  wIm'-kI,  luul  the  most  eloqtiout 
of  all  the  .1'^ir,  yet  such  is  hi^  naiuro  that  thp  jiiil^uciit  he 
baa  proDouucod  can  never  be  altered.  He  dnoIU  in  tli«  heuv- 
only  manuon  called  BreidabUk,  iu  vhicb  nothing  uuolcaii  can 
enter.     As  it  is  aaid, — 

"  T  in  IlroidabUt:  tMri, 

Whuni  Italiliir  thf  F«if 
Hntli  liiiiil  tiiui  a  liiwrr. 
In  Ihitt  IhikI  ttlii-rr  I  know 
Th«  inat  loatliliacn  Uctll."* 


"OF   XJOBD. 

" '  The  third  god,'  continued  Har,  *  ia  NjiJrd,  who  dwells  in 
thfi  hfavcniy  region  culled  Noitun.  He  nilea  over  ibe  wiu<!*, 
and  lilieiilcs  th«  fiiiy  of  the  «en  and  of  lire,  tuid  is  tlidrefure  in- 
voked by  seafarers  and  tishcrtnnn.  He  is  so  w«n]thy  that  ho 
can  irivc  poHsesKiniis  and  trcaKiiroit  to  those  <rh»  cnti  <hi  him 
for  them,  Yet  Nji-rd  ia  not  of  the  lincngc  of  the  ^mt,  for  ho 
was  bora  and  bred  in  Vntiahoim,  But  thn  Vanir  ipi\c  him  as 
ho«tago  to  the  •fiair,  rooeiriug  from  th^nn  in  his  xtoail  llccnir. 
By  this  means  was  pcooo  rc-eatftbUshed  between  tho  il^r  and 
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Vftuir.  NjtinI  took  to  wife  Skadi,  the  daughter  of  the  gjaut 
TtijiiaHi.  She  prpferred  dw«l]iug  iu  tbe  abode  formerlv  belong- 
itig  to  her  Ihtltor,  whkh  is  situuled  aiiiunK  rocky  inoMnlnitiH,  in 
the  ref;iou  called  Thrj-mlieim,  but  Njiird  loved  to  reside  nwir 
the  aea.  They  ul  ioMl  u^^ed  that  they  hOiould  pusa  leather 
iiiue  night«  iu  T)inr'iuh(.-im.  uiid  tlicn  tliniti  in  Nniitiia.  One 
duy,  when  NjUrd  U4uu«  buck  fruui  the  mountaiiu  to  NoitdD,  ho 
thus  giiiig  ;  — 

"  Of  mountain*  I  'm  wcuy, 

Kut  liiiift  wu  I  llirm, 

Not  iivtrv  tliiiii  iiliii'  riixlit* ; 

But  th«  huwl  ul'  tlir  wulf 

U«tlioaglit  iw  united  it) 

To  tbe  MRg  of  Itu!  swu-biid." 

" '  To  whidi  Skodi  sang  in  reply  :  — 

"  [JrVr  can  I  »l«p 
in  niv  coufb  on  thf  strand, 
For  the  KnMims  of  ihe  am-fowL 
Till!  mew  Ul  hi:  cnniui 
Hvtiry  niDni  from  thv  mun 
It  surv  lo  awakv  iiie." 

"  '  Rkiidi  then  returned  to  tlie  ri>cky  moiintaini;  and  abods 
iu  1'hryuilieiiu.  ThL-re,  fusteniiig  nn  her  siiow-ekat«s  mid  taking 
hvr  Ikiw,  nlu!  {>n«?ca  her  time  in  the  chmo  of  savage  bcasta, 
and  iit  callud  the  Ondur  godduiut,  or  (>iidurdt«. . .  . .' 

*■  OP  THB   OOD   PBBV,    ANI>  TII8  OODUBa  PRKTJA. 

"  ■  NjcinI  hud  afterwards,  at  liis  roiiidenco  at  N/iatdn,  two 
children,  II  mm  (iiiiued  Frey.  and  a  daughter  called  Freyja, 
both  of  thMn  Iwuiitcuuii  niid  uii^iity.  Krey  is  oDe  of  tlie  nioit 
colebrnted  of  tbe  godn.  Hu  ]>reitidL-H  over  rain  uiid  BitDHbiDC, 
and  all  the  fniiU  of  the  earth,  iimi  nhouM  be  iuvoked  in  order 
to  obtain  good  hnrvciitu,  and  iiUci  fiir  iH'iii^y.  He,  moreover, 
diapeuaes  wealth  among  men.  I'Vi'^jit  ih  tliu  nKKt  |)r<))iit)Diia 
of  the  goddesBcs  ;  her  ubodo  in  heaven  ie  oilliii  Fi'ilkvfiiig.  To 
vbatever  field  of  battle  she  rtiles.  she  lUBortR  her  right  to  one 
balf  of  the  alain,  the  other  half  belonging  to  Odin * 


"OV  TTR. 

" '  There  is  Tyr,  who  ia  the  moat  daring  and  intrepid  of  all 
the  gods.  'T  is  he  who  diapensoa  valor  in  war,  hence  waiTiors 
do  well  to  invoke  bim.  It  haa  bconmc  proverbial  to  itay  of  a 
man  who  aurpasseu  all  otbcn  in  valor  that  bo  is  Tj/r-strmtg,  or 
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Tftliaut  fts  Tyr.  A  maa  noted  Tor  bis  wisdoai  is  alao  uiid  to  '^ 
'•  wise  tin  Tyr."  Lot  oio  ipve  theu  a  proof  of  htH  mln--piOit;r' 
Wliun  tlio  .-Kitir  were  trviii^  to  [icrKuado  tlui  wolf,  Fcitrir,  to 
lot  hiimclf  be  tiouud  up  with  tho  chiun,  (fivipiiir,  ho,  fL-Kriog 
tJiBl  they  would  never  nfttnrnnls  unlootw  him,  only  cumcottd 
on  tlio  condition  ihAt  wliilo  (hoy-  wore  clwiniug  hint  ho  abouid 
keep  Tyr's  ri^'ht  hand  botwoon  his  jaws.  Tyr  did  n^t  bMiteU 
lo  put  hid  lijtnd  in  tho  moustor's  mouth,  but  when  K«ahr  par- 
oeived  that  tho  Mmt  had  uo  intention  U>  tinchain  him,  he  bit 
the  luuid  off  at  thiit  jwiut,  wbiob  tuu  ever  siooe  b«ea  called 
tbe  wulT's  Jouit  (lillliitr).  Fram  llmt  time  Tyr  baa  had  btil 
one  luuid.     Hu  ia  not  n^ardcd  lu  a  po>ecmaltcr  amon^  mUL* 

"OP  Till  OTHER  aooa. 

"  '  Then  ia  another  god,*  coDtinuod  Har,  '  naBwd  Bragt,  who 
ia  cclobrutod  for  hia  wiHdom,  and  mora  cnpccially  for  hia  uto-  — ^c:so- 
quoiiw  and  L-om-ct  foruu  of  speech.    Ho  ia  uol  only  emiDeutly  ■^t^J 
skilled  lu  poetry,  but  tJie  art  itself  is  called  (Wmt  hia  uame^^cw 
Brifjr,  wliicli  epithet  is  also  npplivd  to  denote  a  diBliu):iiiibed  M^»^ 
poet  or  pueluict.     Hit  wifu  ia  nninod  Iduna.     She  kwjut  in  a '^^     * 
box  the  aupluH  which  tlie  tcodi^  when  ttiey  fed  olil  i^  ap-  — ^^^''^B 
prudcbitij;,  luve  ouly  to  tuste  of  t^  beoomc  yauot;  aKoiii.     It  in  j*  *f*H 
iu  tbia  niaiuier  tliat  they  mil  bu  kept  uj  rvnoTatcd  youth  until  M-  ^^ 
Ragnarijk.  .... 

"  '  Olio  of  tho  gpA*  is  HiMmdnJI,  called  nUn  thn  ^Vhito  (ifld.  — * 
lie  ix  tho  Hiin  of  iiiiin  viiyiiiH,  who  wore  aiittcrif,  and  is  a  very   ^  * 
nored  and  powi-rt'nl  doity.     Ho  also  baars  the  nppollatioo  «f 
tho  U<>ld't(H>thc(l,  on  ncci^iirtt  of  hia  tooth  being  of  pure  p>M.  ■^•^ 
and  also  that  of  Kallinakithi,    Hia  horse  jscaU^kI  GuUtopp,  aoit 
ho  dwells  in  HimiubjL-r^  at  the  end  of  BitK«t.     He  ta  thip" 
warder  of  tho  goila.  ami  ia  therefore  placed  on  the  bordeni  of 
boavoD,  to  prevent  the  i,'iaiila  from  forcing  their  iray  oiror  th» 
bridge.     He  roquirea  less  hW|i  than  a  bird,  aud  aeea  t>}-  ntgbv 
tut  well  as  by  day,  a  hundred  rnilea  around  bim.     So  aniito  is 
bis  ear  that  no  sound  cwuipua  hlin.  for  hi>  oau  ev«u  l>cnr  iha 
l^raax  growing  on  tliu  eiii;lh.  and   tbi:;  wncd  on  a  ahciip*'!  back. 
He  biui  a  hcini  cidlod  thii  (fjallariiorn,  which  \»  hoard  through- 
out tlie  iitiivomi'.  .... 

"  '  Amontr  ttip  -*>ir,'  continued  Har,'  wo  also  reckon  Hiidur, 
who  is  hliiirl,  but  o»tremcly  strong.  Itntli  pids  !uid  n>cQ  would 
lie  very  fi\nA  if  they  never  had  oecasioii  to  pronounce  hia  oanM 
lor  thpy  will  long  haw  cause  to  rumembor  the  deed  perpetmled 
by  his  hand. 
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" '  AiicrthiTr  ff>d  i»  Vidar,  miniiimci]  tho  SUent,  who  we&ra 
Tory  thick  shoe*.  Ho  i»  nlmimt  n»  HtroDg  u  Thor  himself. 
And  the  gods  place  gtvat  reliance  on  him  in  all  critical  oon- 
jiiuctiirti*. 

"  '  Vali,  imolhcr  pod,  is  the  son  of  Odin  and  Hindu ;  he  ia 
bold  in  vex,  and  an  oxcolieiit  archer. 

"  '  Another  is  called  UUur,  who  is  the  son  of  Sif,  luid  iitci>- 
son  of  Thor.  He  ia  so  well  ekillvd  in  the  hnu  of  the  Im>w,  iukI 
can  go  so  taat  on  bis  sutiw-skutM,  that  in  thcsu  arts  no  oni;  can 
contend  with  bin).  He  in  aim  venr  hniicUome  in  his  percon, 
and  pimscisHua  ever^  i{uii]ity  of  u  warrior,  whcrvforc  it  is  befit- 
ting to  invoke  liiiu  in  single  cunihats. 

"  '  The  name  of  another  god  i»  t'onsoti,  who  is  tbo  son  of 
Baldnraod  Nanna,  the  dmiphtcr  of  Ncf.  Ho  pcmosscs  the 
hoavcnly  mansion  called  Glitnir,  and  all  disputants  at  law  who 
biing  their  cases  before  Uim  go  away  perfectly  reconciled. . . . .' 


"op  lOZl  tXa   Hia  PROOESY. 

*' '  ThtiTO  la  nnothor  deity,'  continued  liar,  '  rockonod  in  tho 
number  of  the  vEsir,  whom  some  call  the  calumniator  of  the 
gods,  tho  contriver  of  all  IVaud  and  mischief,  and  the  dis^^raco 
of  pidsand  men.    His  name  is  Loki  or  Loptur.     He  is  the  son 

of  the  giant  Farhanti Loki  is  handsome  and  well  made, 

but  of  a  Tery  fickle  mood,  and  mout  evil  diajxisition.  He  sur- 
pasftoa  alt  beinRa  in  those  arts  called  Cnnnini;  and  Perfidy. 
Many  a  time  Inui  Ijo  eiiHised  the  p»U  to  very  grcut  peril*,  and 
often  extricated  them  neiiin  by  hin  ivrtificca 

"  '  Loki,"  uontinticd  Hnr,  '  hiia  likewiau  had  three  children 
by  Anaiirl>odi,  a  gianliNH  of  J.itnnhcim.  The  first  in  tho  wolf 
Fcnrir ;  the  second  Jiirmunfrand,  tho  Midgard  serpent ;  the 
third  HeU  (Don(h).  The  gods  wore  not  long  ignorant  that 
these  monsters  continued  to  be  bred  up  in  Jiitunhoim,  and, 
having  IimI  recoune  to  divination,  beoamc  aware  of  alt  tho 
evils  ihey  would  hftv«  to  enSer  from  tlian  ;  their  hein;;  spnmg 
from  stich  a  molber  waa  a  bad  preaa^  and  fK>m  such  a  sire, 
one  stiJ]  worse.  All-father  t)terefor«  deemed  it  advisable  to 
send  one  of  the  goda  to  bring  them  to  him.  When  they  came 
he  threw  the  seqwnt  into  that  dec]>  oceiin  by  which  the  enrlb 
it  engirdled.  Bnt  the  nionKter  Ims  grown  to  Much  an  enor- 
mous aise  that,  holding  hia  tjiil  in  hin  mouth,  he  cnoircles  tho 
vhitle  earth.  Ilela  h«  cant  into  Niflhcim,  and  gnvo  her  power 
•  •ver  nine  wtirlds  (rogions).  into  which  »hc  distrilmtes  thow 
who  Mv  sen:  to  Iter,  th^it  is  to  say,  all  who  dio  through  nok- 
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ncM  or  old  a«e.     Here  tbt  poaeeeseB  ft  hftbitati>«  protcclM  ^^7 

ciowdin]tlT  higjb  wulta  and  Btroogly  bwred  gates.     Hi-r  hull ^ 

cnllcd  Elridnir;  Htin([er  ia  her  table ;  Stamtlon,  her  kuif^^^ 
DuIa}',  livr  mini ;  Slowncv,  her  maid  ;  Precipice,  ber  thraitf^'^ 
oil]  ;  Citn;,  h<!r  bcA  ;  aud  Burning  Anittiitih  furms  tlic  ham^b--*^' 
iiijtH  of  hcT  apiirtnicnts.  "ITic  one  hiJf  of  Iiur  tiudy  in  livk-^  -"• 
the  dtlicr  liall'  tliv  color  of  linman  AmIl  Slii'  itinT  ttxTrrcir^''  ^ 
mwily  l<u  recogniEcd ;  tbo  more  lo,  is  alio  haa  a  dreadfull.^^^ 
Klcm  Mill  ^m  cotrntonanw. 

" '  Tli«  wolf  I'cnrir  wm  hrtril  tip  among  the  goda ;  bat  Tf^^B^ 
alunc  hml  tbo  doriiip  to  go  and  feci  him.     NcvoKhclon,  whe"^^** 
thu  gods  pcrc«ivod  thiki  liu  «T«ry  day  increased  prodigioualj  t  ^f^ 
axo,  and  thai  tbe  anicl«a  witnied  ll>om  that  be  would  one  dii,^^^*T 
bwoiue  fiitul  to  tU<-m.  iliey  deiemiiiiod  to  make  a  venr  atmn.  *^'** 
iron  fetter  for  liiui,  which  ilvoy  callod  Lo.'dini;.     Taking  th^   *"* 
fetter  to  the  wolf,  they  bade  him  tiy  liia  strt-nh'th  on  iL     Fcirr^  '^' 
rir,  perceiving  Ihnt  tlit  i-nlcqtriae  voiild  not  bu  vtry  difliciilC^  *^    t 
fur  him,  lot  thuni  do  nbnt  thiiy  ploaaod,  and  tbt-n,  hy  grca-^*''*^ 
muK^ular  exertion,  htimt  the  chain,  and  »«t  faimattlf  at  liliertj^^^-*^ 
The  god^  baling  wen  thii^  mndo  nnothor  fetter,  half  as  strou^^^'^ 
again  aa  the  former,  whieh  thcv  railed  Drdmi,  and  preTaileC^^  . 
on  the  wolf  to  ptit  it  on,  asauriug  him  tl»t,  hy  breaking  llili**"      '^ 
ho  would  give  an  luideiiinble  proof  of  htfl  vigor. 

" '  The  wolf  flaw  well  i^nAUgh  that  it  would  not  be  bo  tmnjf^^^ 
to  break  thia  fetter,  but  finding  at  tbo  same  tiiao  that  hi»«-*^'* 
Btreiigth  had  increased  since  he  broke  Lsding^  aud  tbinkini^  M~^i 
that  be  could  iievi-r  Iwcome  faniouB  without  ninning  sonic  risk  -»*  *> 
volinitarily  atilimitlyd  to  be  chniuod.    When  the  gooa  told  bln^:^"*' 
Ihnt  tbey  Imd  fiiiiB)it-il  tbfir  tiisik,  Fi'tirir  abook  hiuiiwlf  violen^^V^' 
ly,  Htrt<tchr<t  hi.i  hnilxi,  roth^  on  tiw  gntintd,  and  itt  lm«l  borr^^*' 
bin    ehninM,  whieli  (1«w  in  piiH'eii  all  around  bim,      H«  thi 
freed  bimKelf  from  l>riSnii,  which  gave  riao  to  the  |>rovorb  "t 
UgiKt  tir  (itHiiiifi  rila  at  drtipa  or  dr&ma  "  (to  get  looao  out  o! 
lieding.  or  to  daah  out  of  DnSmi),  when  anjrtbing  ia  to  be 
compliiihcil  by  strong  efforte. 

■■ '  After  this,  the  gods  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  hinrf 
tbo  wolf;  wherefore  All-faiher  sent  Skimlr,  the  measciigLT  of 
Vny,  into  the  couiilr}-  of  the  Dark  Elves  (Svartfilfaltcim)  to 
engitge  certaiu  dwurfa  to  make  the  fetter  called  Ulciimir.  It 
waa&ehioDed  out  of  six  thingii ;  to  wit,  the  noise  mailo  by  tht 
foot&ll  of  a  cut ;  thu  bcnnlH  of  wumun  ;  the  ruota  of  xtoooi; 
the  ainews  of  bcnn  ;  tho  l>reiith  nf  6>)i ;  and  the  npittle  (tf 
Iwda.     Though  thou  mtiycitt  not  bare  heard  of  theee  tluagi 
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'litftini,  tUou  mayeait  ensily  convince  Uiyfielf  thi\t  we  have  not 
vita  tolliuK  thoe  lies.  TItuu  liiuHt  liuve  bwn  that  women 
have  ui>  twiinJii,  that  cuts  uiuki.-  nu  uoUe  wheu  tlicy  run,  mtd 
that  there  iiru  no  roots  iiiuk-r  sIoiujh.  Now  I  know  what  haa 
l>eeu  told  thcu  to  Ik;  <x|mUiy  Irui.-,  ultliaugli  tlii-ru  may  be  some 
tbiu(,'a  thou  art  not  Mn  U>  I'tiniiNh  n  proof  of.' 

" '  I  believe  what  thou  hii»t  ttiUl  mo  ta  bo  tnic,'  riTplidl 
Oaiiyler.  '  for  what  thou  ha«t  a<ldiiced  in  com>t)iimti«n  of  thy 
Btatoinuitt  ia  conceivable,      but  how  was  tho  fvtt^^r  nnilhiottl 

"  '  This  1  i.«u  tcU  thoe,'  replied  liar,  *  that  the  fetter  wa«  u 
Kmoiith  niid  Hoft  as  a  silken  Nlnng,  and  yet,  as  thou  wilt  pres- 
ently lieur,  of  very  great  streuglh.  When  it  was  brought  to 
the  ^1*  tlifv  wuri!  profiue  iu  ttieir  thanks  to  the  messitinger 
for  the  trouble  be  bad  given  biiUfleU;  and  takiu^'  the  wolf 
with  tlicm  to  the  islaud  culled  I.yuK^i,  iu  the  Lake  Amsvartnir, 
tbey  iibowed  liirn  tbc  eonl,  mid  etprt-naed  tlieit'  wish  that  lie 
would  tiy  (o  break  it,  (WHiirrng^  him  at  the  auiue  tiuie  that  it 
was  somewhat  atrongcr  than  its  ttiiiineiut  would  warrant  a  jut- 
wni  in  auppiMing  it  to  be.  They  touk  it  thcmiwlveii,  onu  utter 
anothiir,  in  their  lianda,  and  after  altemptlug  in  thid  to  break 
it,  tnid,  "  Thou  alone,  Fenhr,  art  abl«  to  aGCODiplish  such  a 
feat." 

" '  "Metliinka,"  roptiod  th«  wotf,  "that  I  Mball  ncqnircno  fams 
in  breaking  itueh  n  slcndftr  oord ;  but  if  any  artifico  has  been 
employed  in  making  it,  alonder  though  it  seems,  it  tiball  never 
come  on  my  feet.'' 

•■ '  Tho  gods  assured  hira  that  ho  would  eaaily  break  a  limlxn- 
silkea  cord,  since  he  bod  abeudy  bnnit  lunmder  iron  fottew 
of  tlie  most  solid  cuiutructidu.  "  But  if  thou  ehouldet  not 
Huoeeeil  in  breaking  it,"  they  nildcd,  "  thou  wilt  show  that 
thou  art  too  weak  to  uauMiTtho  gods  any  fear,  and  wo  will  not 
besitato  to  HUt  thee  nt  liberty  without  delay." 

"'"1  foarmu  much,"  ropUed  the  wolf,  "  that  if  y«  once  hind 
m«  BO  fast  that  1  shall  be  unable  to  fnie  myself  by  iny  own 
eTorta,  ye  will  be  in  no  hoHte  to  unluuHe  me.  Loath  ant  I, 
theroforo,  to  have  this  cord  wound  round  mo ;  but  in  order 
that  ye  may  not  doubt  my  courK|^',  I  will  oointent,  provided 
one  of  you  put  hia  band  into  my  mouth  a*  a  pledge  that  j9 
intend  roe  no  deceit." 

"  '  The  goda  wiirtfully  looked  nt  each  other,  and  found  that 
they  hall  only  the  choico  of  two  evils,  until  Tyr  stepped  for- 
wanl  nnd  intrepidly  ["it  hi«  risbt  hnnd  lietween  the  monster's 
jaws.    Ueroupon  tho  gods,  having  tied  up  tbe  wolf,  he  forcibly 
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stntdted  lUmseK  as  he  had  fonu^riy  done,  and  used  all  Uk 
uiigbt  to  dlsenga^  himaeU',  bui  Uie  more  vflbrla  liv  luiule,  tii« 
tig^iler  liuciuue  the  cord,  uutil  mil  tlw  f!od%  txoepl  lyr,  who 
lout  \ua  liand,  bural  into  lau{;Jit«r  at  the  njjihL 

" '  Whui  thu  i|[ods  aaw  Uutt  lliv  wo]f  wiu  dFL-ctuallv  bnnnd, 
thov  took  the  dioiu  cfttlii!  lii'lt;iu,  wliicb  wiin  fixixl  tu  tii«  fottor, 
uiu  drew  it  thmuj^i  llu!  niitldtc  »(  n  Ur^  mck  named  <ijtill, 
which  Ihcy  »iilt  very  tiix-ji  into  tbu  (uirth  ;  iLnvrwards,  to  make 
it  alill  more  socuri:,  tiicy  futvii«d  the  imd  of  the  eord  to  a 
.oauivo  Mtono  called  Thviti,  wliich  ilicy  unk  still  deeper. 
The  wolf  mndo  in  vain  the  tnc«t  violent  oRbrts  to  braok  loose, 
and.  opening  his  trcmeodous  Jnn-«,  eudeaTored  to  bite  IheitL. 
The  goda,  aeeiug  this,  thnist  a  sirnrd  into  his  mouth,  which 
pierced  liia  uudor  jnw  up  to  the  hill,  so  tlut  the  poiut  toudied 
tlM  palate:.  He  Iheu  bcgau  to  howl  horribly,  atid  nnce  Uimt 
time  the  fi>am  fluaa  coutinuHllj'  from  liia  mouth  in  suoh 
ebundanco  tbut  it  funim  Uio  river  cuJIchI  Voq.  Theve  will  he 
renuun  tmtil  Kugnahik.' " 

There  nre  aUo  goddesses  in  the  Vallialla,  of  vhom  tho 
Edda  mentions  Frigga,  Saga,  and  manj  otiiers. 


§  5.  Hetemllan-ct  o/thc  Scandinartan  Mythoiogy  to  that  <^ 

Zoroaglrr. 

These  are  the  main  points  (if  tlio  Scimdinavinii  mytliol- 
ogy,  the  resemblance  of  wliich  to  Ititil  uf  Zon)CLSt«r  has 
been  often  remarked.  En<^h  is  a  dualism,  having  its 
good  and  evil  sods,  its  worlds  of  lij,'!)!  and  darkneaa,  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  Eucii  luui  liehtnd  this  dnaliam 
•  dim  pR'iioncc,  n  vaj^ie  nionotlTeii'im,  a  supreme  Ood, 
infinite  and  eternal.  In  each  the  evil  powers  are  for 
the  pre-sent  conquered  and  Ixmnd  in  aome  snbtcmineftn 
prisons,  hut  are  hereafter  to  break  out,  to  battle  with 
the  ^fyA,%  and  overcome  them,  but  to  be  destroyed  Utem- 
sclves  at  the  «aino  tini#.  Etich  s>'»tem  speaks  of  a  gre«t 
conflagration,  in  which  all  things  will  be  destroyed  ;  to  be 
foUoweii  by  the  crpatioii  of  a  new  earth,  more  heautifol 
than  the  other,  to  he  the  abode  of  peace  and  joy.  Tlie 
duty  of  man  in  each  sj-atem  is  war,  though  this  war  in 
the  Avcst^i  is  viewed  rather  as  moral  oonllictv  while  in  thu 
Edda  it  '\i  taken  more  grossly  for  physical  struggle.    Tlie 
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tone  of  the  thenlo^  of  Zoroaster  is  tliroiighout  yiiglier 
aiul  more  moral  tlian  ttiat  of  the  KeanilinitviuiM.  Ita 
doctrine  of  creation  is  not  u  mere  development  hy  ik  dark, 
uninUilIigi'Dl  pruucsM,  nor,  ou  the  other  Imnd,  ia  it  a  Hin- 
doo or  Gnostic  8y»U;m  of  emanation.  It  ia  neitlier  uure 
iiiat«ria]ism  on  tlie  one  hitnd  nor  pantheism  on  th«  other ; 
but  a  true  doctrine  of  creation,  for  an  int^tUiffeot  and 
moral  purpoae,  by  the  conscious  and  free  act  of  tlw!  Cre- 
ator. But  in  many  of  tlie  detail;),  a^in,  wo  fiiul  n  xin- 
gular  corrcspfjudeiict;  bctwoen  these  two  flyAteniH.  Odin 
tvm;s|M>iid-s  to  Orniuzd,  I^oki  to  Ahritunn,  the  /Esir  to  the 
Anisclias[ian(]s,  the  giants  of  Jut  uiilicLin  to  Uie  DaA- 
vas.    ^0  too  the  ox  (Adudab)  is  the  iHiiuvulent  of  the 

Ct  Ymir,  and  the  creation  of  the  man  and  womsn, 
hia  and  Meshiane.  ia  correlated  to  Ask  and  Fjnlila. 
Boldur  resembles  the  liodeemer  Soaioali.  Tlte  hridge, 
Bifroat.  which  (joes  up  to  licavcn,  is  tlie  hridpa  Cliinevat^ 
wliich  jfoea  from  the  top  of  Albori^j  to  licaven.  Tlie  dog 
Siriua  (Suiu),  the  watchman  who  keeps  f;uunl  over  the 
ftbyHS,  soems  also  to  convS]>ond  to  8uTl4ir,  tho  wuk-lniiuo 
of  the  luminous  world  at  tlie  f^oiillL  The  «nrth,  in  llie 
Ave.-<tu,  is  culled  H«tlim,nnil  hy  the  ancient  UermaiH  and 
SfjindiiiaviauA,  Hi-itlia,  —  the  name  piveii  hy  Tacitue  to 
thia  goddesii,  st<,^iiryinK  the  envth.  iti  all  the  Tvtitonic  lan- 
guage&  In  like  manner,  the  (iicrman  iiaoi«  fur  livnven, 
Ilimmel.  is  derived  from  tlw  Sanskrit  word  "Himnuila," 
the  name  of  the  Uimmahdi  Mnuittaina  in  Central  Asia, 
believed  by  Uio  aneienl  inluibitaiita  of  Asia  to  ho  the  resi- 
dencu  of  their  godis.* 


§  6.  ^xmdinarian  JTttrAip. 

Tlie  relijjiom  ceremonies  of  tho  Suindinavinns  won 
aimple.  Their  wontliip,  like  that  of  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster,  was  at  first  tield  in  the  open  air ;  but  in  later 
times  Uiey  erected  temples,  some  of  which  were  quite 

*  rhTiiMl  ciKunMaDara  produfnl  kllcrUton*  in  tha  mjrtlMloglcik 
vkuMi  «ri)[iD  WW  diD  auM.  Thiu,  Loki,  thf  pxl  of  fitr^  Iwlonipi  to  tha 
jF.ilr.  >>mii»  lira  li  boatik  to  floal.  btit  rrpmrnU  th«  traclivroiL*  uid 
«tI1  aQbUmuiMui  llTti,  whir)]  in  iMUnJ  ilratroTvd  wilb  kric  nnd,  knil 
VrfHw  mMu  man  than  >u  injured  br  twliL 
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«pl«ndid.    There  wore  three  great  festivala  in  the  yeaj^-ar-^. 
The  first  Tras  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  oo  the  longesl*- ^sst 
night  of  the  year,  which  was  callud  Uic  Mtrthor  Night  -is-^t. 
as  that  which  pruilucod  the  n^t     Thin  gnnt  fcMt  ""-^  i—im 
called  Yul,  whcDOU  Mtines  llie  Kri;;lUh  Yule,  tlie  old  itam^  ^nt 
for  Christinas,   which   festival  took  ita  place  when  lhw.c^jte 
Scandinavians  hecatne  Cbristians.     Their  festival  was  in 
honor  of  the  sun,  and  was  tield  with  eacrifioiM,  feasting 
and  great  mirth.    The  socond  festival  was  in  spriu;,'.  ie 
honor  of  th«  earth,   to  supplicate   fniitful  crops.     Th.«L^e 
third  was  alM>  in  the  spring,  in  honor  of  Odin,     llie  socrf'  —^^M 
flees  were  of  fruits,  afterward  animals,  and  oocaaionall^^  -^^ 
in  later  timea,  human  beings.     The  jieojtlu  believed  iMC   is 
divine  intorpoaitton,  and  also  in  a  fixvd  (tv6tiuy,  but  eae^si- 
pecially  in  thenuelvoa,  in  Umir  own  fotc«  and  comagjE^ie. 
Some  of  iheiu  laughed  at  tlie  gods,  some  cliallenged  ther  ^^m 
to  fij;ht  witli  them,  and  professed  to  believe  in  nothiL^^^ni; 
but  tlioir  own    ini<{Iil   aud   mnin.      One  warrior   tiW  "■"* 
for  Odin,  as  a  foemiin  alone  worttiy  of  liis  steel,  and  it 

was  considered  lawful  to  ti)*ht  the  gods.  The  qoiclwcM-  i^"' 
tree,  or  mounUiin-ash,  wua  bulievcd  to  possess  great  vS — ^nt- 
tues,  on  aocaant  of  the  aid  it  afforded  to.Tbor  on  (^^csoe 
occa-tion. 

Ite^ide  the  priests,  the  Xorthem  nations  had  th^v^"^^ 
soothsayers.  Tliey  also  believed  that  by  lh«  power  ^  *^ 
runes  tne  dead  could  bo  made  to  speak.  TIk-su  run«=*n(S 
wen;  cuUod  galdcr,  and  another  kind  of  magic,  moet:*'-*tly 
pTuclised  by  women,  was  called  seid.  It  was  tliotig^^^Kil 
that  these  wise  women  possessed  the  power  of  raisi 
and  allaying  storms,  and  of  hardfluiug  the  body  so  tt^ 
the  sword  could  not  cut  it.  8ome  charms  oonld  rS — Zi' 
prctfniatuml  stredgth,  others  Che  power  of  cnw«ing  l^*"  tht 
am  without  u  ship,  of  creating;  and  destroying  love,  of  i^-j 
sumitig  diffurcnt  fonns,  of  hccomins  invisible,  of  givzrrJ/^if  j 
the  evil  eye,  Ganneuts  could  bo  cliMrmetl  to  protect^^  or 
to  destmy  the  wearer.  A  horn's  head,  set  on  a  sU^t--^ 
witli  certain  imprecations,  produced  fearful  mischief  t^^a 
foe:* 

Very  few  remains  of  temples  have  been  found  in    lie 

*  Kortlieni  Hjtholngv,  b;  Bpi^mia  Tlioip*. 
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North.  But  (as  lain^  remarlvB  in  his  "  Sea-Kings  of 
Norw-ay  "J  the  most  pcnnauctil  rviniiins  of  the  rclijnon  of 
Odin  are  fotintl  lu  llie  iwiig^^i!  uinl  binguii^es  of  tlie  <]«- 
8cen(IiinI«  of  those  who  worthijijiKd  him.  These  descend- 
■Uts  till  retain,  in  the  iiaiiies  of  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  tlje  recoUectioiia  of  the  chief  gods  of  tliis 
niytJiolog>'.  Mara  (the  nightmare)  still  torments  the 
steep  of  the  En)4isli-Hp»iktii^  |<e«j>lu  ;  and  the  Evil  One, 
Nokke  (so  «nys  I.<iiny),  is  thu  iUKX'-slur  of  OM  Nick. 

Eviiry  nincli  vear  itolenin  aacrifico8  were  held  in  the 
great  temple  at  Upeal  in  Hweden.  The  king  and  all  citi- 
tena  of  importance  rniist  appear  in  person  and  bring  of- 
ferings. Crowds  came  together  on  these  occasions,  and 
no  one  was  excluded,  lixcepl  for  some  buac  or  cowardly 
action.  Nine  hiiinHn  bciiifp*  were  eacrificwi.u-tuaUy  cap- 
tives or  slaves,  hut  in  tiniea  of  great  calamity  even  A 
king  wa.1  made  a  victim.  Earl  Hakon,  of  Norway,  of- 
fereil  liis  son  in  sacrilice  to  obtain  a  victoi?  over  some 
pirates.  The  bodies  were  buried  in  groves,  which  thence 
■were  regarded  as  very  sacred.  One,  called  Odin's  grove, 
near  the  temple  of  Upsol,  was  sacred  in  e^'ecr  twig  and 
leal 


§  7.  Social  Charaettr,  Maritime  Discotfriu,  and  Political 
ItialUuiums  cf  this  Scandiitavians. 

Of  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, wfl  cannot  speak  at  length.  Society  among  them 
■wa«  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  landholder  or  bonds- 
men, and  the  tlimlls  or  slaves.  The  duty  of  the  la«t  was 
to  perform  domestic  ser\'ice  and  till  the  uTOund,  and  they 
consisted  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  ana  their  children. 
The  business  of  the  landholder  or  bondsman  was  war, 
and  hi.*  chief  virtue  counigw.  His  maxim  was,  to  con- 
<|uer  a  single  opponent,  to  attack  two,  not  to  yield  to 
tlirce.  and  only  to  give  way  to  four.  To  die  in  battle  was 
tiu'ir  high  ambition  ;  then  they  believed  that  they  should 
pa.i.'<  to  the  halls  of  Odin.  King  Hagnar  died  singing  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  death  in  kittle,  saying,  "The  hours 
of  my  life  have  passed  away  ;  I  shall  die  laughing"   Saxo^ 
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dMcribing  a  duel,  aaid  that  one  of  the  clinmpions  fell, 
laughed,  and  died.  ICatber  than  die  in  tlieir  bed,  some, 
wh«u  sick,  leaj)ed  from  s  rock  into  the  aea  Others,  whea 
d}-iug,  would  bo  carried  into  a  field  of  batUa  Others 
induced  tlieir  friends  to  kill  theuL  Thu  Icelandic  Sagas 
are  filled  with  stories  of  i^inglc  coiubikls,  or  hotm-ganga. 
'Wheo  not  fighting  thev  were  fond  of  fc«8tiiig ;  and  the 
man  who  could  drink  the  most  beer  was  counted  the  best. 
The  custom  of  drinking  toasta  came  from  the  N<»rth.  As 
the  EugliKh  give  tix  Que«u.  and  we  the  {'resident,  as  the 
first  hcolUi  ou  public  occHsiuuit,  so  Uiey  befiin  with  a 
cup,  lirat  to  Odin,  and  afWwurd  to  other  deities,  and 
then  to  the  memoiy  of  Uie  dead,  ia  what  van  called 

frave-ljeer.  Their  infltitutions  were  jmtriiirchal  ;  the 
ead  of  the  family  was  tlie  chief  of  the  tribe  and  olaa  i 
its  priesk  But  alt  the  freemen  in  a  neighborhood  met 
the  Tiling,  wlierc  thoy  decided  disputes,  laid  down 
regulations,  and  dct«rmined  on  public  measures.  Tha^ 
Thing  wiM.  thi'njfore,  legislature,  court  of  justice,  and  ex- 
ecutive council  in  one ;  and  once  a  year,  in  some  ocntial 
place,  there  was  IteJd  a  similar  meeting  to  acttle  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  country,  called  the  Land-lTiine;  or  All-Thing. 
At  this  the  king  wae  chosen  for  the  whole  community, 
who  sometimes  appointed  subordiimtc  officers  cullod  Vurls, 
or  carls,  to  preside  over  lui^  distriol.t.  liespect  for 
women  waa  a  marked  tmit  among  the  Scandinavians, 
Tacitua  lias  notiwd  of  their  congeners,  the  C  iermaua  Thejl 
were  admired  for  their  modestv.  sense,  and  force  of  cluir- 
actcr,  nither  than  for  the  fascinations  which  the  imlions 
of  the  South  prefer.  When  Thor  dcstribud  his  hattle 
with  the  sorceress,  the  answer  was,  "  Shame.  Thor !  to 
strike  a  woman  I "  The  wife  was  expecte-d  to  be  indua. 
trious  and  domestic  She  carried  the  kej-s  of  Uie  house  ; 
and  the  Sagas  frequently  mention  wives  who  divorced 
their  husbands  for  some  offence,  and  took  back  their 
dowry.  The  Skalds,  or  Bards,  had  a  high  phice  and  great 
distinction  among  this  people.  Tlieir  songs  constituted 
the  literature  and  hitttory  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the 
pttOple  Ustened,  not  as  to  the  inspiration  of  an  individual 
miod,  but  to  the  pulsation  of  its  own  piiet  Ufe^    Their 
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prauee  were  desired,  Uieir  SHtire  fisftped,  by  th«  greatest 
nerocs  nnd  kings.  Ttn-ir  «tyle  was  figurative,  Bom*;tiines 
boTuba-ttic,  ofl«ii  obscure. 

Of  the  niaritirae  expeditions  of  the  Northmen  w«  have 
already  spoken.  For  many  centurios  Uicy  wctc  the  t«rror 
of  Europe,  Nortli  and  South.  TIic  sen-kinip*  of  Norway 
appearud  before  Comtaiitiiioplc  in  8G6,  ana  afterward  a 
body-guard  of  the  enijierora  of  tlie  Vjtsi  was  composfd  of 
these  pirates,  who  were  called  the  Varanginos.  Kven 
Iiijffire  tlie  death  of  CharlemaiJpp  their  dirpredalions 
brought  tears  to  his  eves;  and  after  his  death  they  pil- 
lagea  and  burnt  the  principal  cJlie*  of  ^'^an<!e,  and  even 
his  own  palace  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  They  carried  their 
urns  into  Spain,  Italy,  and  Oreece.  In  844  a  band  of 
the-te  !iea-rovei9  sailed  up  the  (Juadaltiuiver  and  attacked 
Seville,  then  in  poRae!t.<tion  of  the  Moors,  and  look  it,  and 
afterward  fought  a  battle  with  the  troops  of  Abdi'mh- 
man  11.  The  followers  of  Mohammed  and  the  worship- 
pers of  Odin,  tlie  turbaned  Moors  and  the  fair-bnired 
NorwcpiaiiB,  here  met,  each  far  from  liis  original  home, 
cacti  having  pimued  n  line  of  conquest,  which  thus  came 
iu  contact  at  their  furthest  extremes, 

The  Northmen  in  Italy  sfjld  their  swords  to  different 
princea,  and  under  Count  Ilainatf  built  the  city  of  Avcnw 
in  1029.*  In  Sicily  the  Northern  knights  d'efe«ted  the 
Saracen*,  and  enabled  the  Greek  Kraperor  to  reoonquertbe 
island.  Afterward  they  established  themselves  in  South- 
ern Italy,  and  took  jHiK-i.'ssion  of  Apulia.  A  league  forined 
against  them  by  the  <Irt-ek  and  German  Emperors  mid  the 
Pope  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Papal  and  German 
army  by  three  thousand  Normans,  and  they  afterward  re- 
ceived and  held  Apulia  as  a  Papal  fief  In  lOfilJ  Itol>ert 
(iuiscard  become  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  at 
last  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples.  Sieily  was  con- 
quensd  by  his  brother.  Count  Roger,  who,  with  a  few 
Northmen,  iout«d  vast  numbers  of  the  Saracens  and  com- 
pleted the  subjection  of  the  island,  after  thirty  years  of 
war.  Ikfeantimc  Jus  brethcr  liobcrt  crossed  the  Adriatic 
and  besieged  and  took  Iiurazzo,  after  a  fieroc  battle,  to 

*  Qibbcn,  Chap.  LVl. 
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which  the  ScandinaviBn  aoldiera  of  the  Greek  Emfl 
fou^hl  with  the  Normans  desceudod  tntm  the  sanifl 
diuavian  anceBton. 


§  8.  Rdaiian  of  thia  Syittmi  to  CkrittioHtty.  V 

The  first  Gennan  nation  oonv«rt«d  to  Christianity  w^^'^m 
tiiat  of  the  Gollts.  whose  ttiidicr  wiu  Ulphilas,  bom  31t  MiS, 
consecrated  n  I(i.-<hop  in  348.  Haviug  made  many  cot::v^^^- 
Tort«  to  Chrislianity  umong  his  puuplo,  a  p«r«ucution  aroc:**'^ 
against  them  from  the  {la^ii  Guths  ;  and  iu  355,  in  conM^-^^e- 
qnence  of  thU  peraactitimi,  he  saiifiht  and  obtained  luuve  tV  io 
settle  his  conveilA  in  Mssia.  He  preacheiJ  willi  fen-i 
studied  the  Scrijtture  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  luade  tli 
titst  translation  of  the  Bible  into  any  Gc-nuan  Ianpian*-^W ' 

FraKDients  of  his  Gothic  version  are  pniserved  at  lTj»a ^ 

This  copy,  called  the  "  Codex  Argenleiis,"  was  captured  i^^J^ 
thcSwixiuaat  I'tagueduring  tlieTliirty  Years'  War.     TIi«a 
manuscript  i«  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  and,  togethor  witli 
some  |>nliinpfte.it-f,  is  tlie  only  source  of  our  knowlud^  of 
this  ancient  version.* 

Ulphilaa  was  an  Arian,  and  died  c^mffSAing  his  faith  in 
that  form  of  Unitarianiam.  Keander  says  it  U  to  the  cred- 
it of  the  orthodox  Iiisloriana  that  they  do  not  on  tliai 
aucounl  abate  anything  of  their  praise  of  Lnphilas  for  Ilia 
great  labom  as  a  mi-ssionar^',  confessor,  and  doctor.  His 
tTa[i.>(l)itioii  was,  fur  a  long  time,  used  all  over  Eiirupe  by 
the  various  tribes  of  (Jerman  de.scent. 

Ulphilaa,  therefore,  led  the  way  in  that  work  which  re- 
sulleu  in  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  modem  history; 
namely,  the  conversion  of  the  German  nee  to  Christian- 
ity, it  was  hy  varioti!*  fmniljes  of  tliis  Teutonic  stem  — 
Goths,  Vandala,  Saxi>ii.4,  Lomhanis,  Bnrgundianit,  Franks 
—  that  the  Koman  Kmpire  was  overthrown.  If  thoy  had 
not  Iwen  converted  to  Christianity  beforfl  and  during 
these  conquests,  what  would  have  been  tho  fato  of  Euro* 
pean  civilization  (  Tlie  onlv  bond  uniting  tho  modem 
and  ancient  world  was  the  Ohristian  faith,  and  tliis  faith 

•  Stn  itli's  Dlctlonuy  of  tb*  Bible.    NModtr,  Chureh  Hiatoy,  Vol  U. 
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was  SO  adapted  to  the  German  character  that  it  vos 
eveiywhcn;  accfptcd  by  tbeio.*  The  converaion  of  the 
Anglo-SuxouH  hy  Atigustiu  (a.  d.  597).  of  the  tiertuans 
ly  BoDiface  (a.  d.  718-755),  of  the  Saxon«  (a.  v.  8oa). 
and  the  universal  downfall  of  (iennan  heflthuiiiHiu,  was 
a  condition  sine  qua  iion  of  that  union  of  latin  und 
Greek  culture  with  the  German  vitality,  which  was  at  the 
rvot  of  uiudern  Kurupuiii  civilization.  Previous  to  thiii 
ihe  Visigoths  weits  coiivcrt*^:d,  an  wu  have  seen;  then  the 
0»triij;i>tlii)  1  then  the  Vandala  and  Gejudiv.  —  all  in  the 
fnurtlk  century.  The  Franks  became  C^hristiaiiit  in  (he 
fifth  ceuluT}',  the  Alemanni  and  Lombards  in  the  sixth. 
All  of  thfso  Iribcs  wt-re  converted  liy  Arian  missionaries, 
exceiit  the  Fmnka.  But  the  rocords  of  these  missions  have 
penitlied,  for  the  hist*)riaii8  wei*  Catholics, "  who."  says 
Milnian,*  "  (perhaps  destroyed,  or  disdained  te  preserve, 
the  fame  of  Arian  conquesta  to  a  common  Christianity." 
"It  was  a  surprising  upectacle,"  says  he,  "to  behold  the 
Teutonic  nations  melting  gradually  into  the  genei«l  niaas 
of  Christian  worshippers.  In  every  other  respect  they 
were  still  ihsliuct  races.  The  conquerinf;  Ostrogoth  or 
Visij^th.  Uio  Vandal,  the  Iturj^imdian.  the  Fmnk.  stood 
apart  from  the  subjugated  HomaD  population,  as  an 
armed  or  tfTritorini  arintocracy.  Tliey  maintain,  in  great 
part  at  least,  their  laws,  their  langiiape.  their  habits,  their 
character ;  in  religion  alotio  they  arc  bliHided  into  one 
society,  constitute  one  chtm-h,  wonthip  at  the  same  altar, 
and  render  allcfjiauco  te  tite  .same  hierarchy.  This  is  the 
single  bond  of  their  common  humanity." 

The  Gvnnau  rwies  also  established  evetywhere  the 
feudal  system,  that  curious  inatitution.  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  .10  much  discussion,  und  has  jierplexud  the 
ivadets  of  history  by  its  ineoDgruities.  These  perplexi- 
tiiw,  however,  may  perhaps  be  relieved  if  we  see  tliat  the 
ea.'tential  character  of  this  institution  was  this,  that  it 
was  an  army  penuanently  quartered  on  a  subject  people. 

"  8w,  for  the  cDnvmion  of  tlin  (lmn«n  nmtt,  Gibbon  ;  Ouizot,  IIw- 
tory  ot  Uriliulion  ;  Mprir»tis  CnnviTriliiii  of  th«  (Wnimt  Kulon* ;  Mil- 
mui.  I^iin  Chrintiinily  :  NVmidpr,  Htitnrj  uf  the  Chriitima  CLurnb  ; 
Hifcol  1  I'ckr,  tlintory  of  Eunnxiiiii  Munla. 

t  Ulia  ChrictUnitf,  Ik-A  III.  Chap.  II. 
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Thia  definition  wntnina   Uio  vxi>kuaUon  ot   tliv   wliola 
nrsteoL    Tlio  Gorniun^  luui  overrun  and  oonciuervd  Uiw-«A^ 
Roman  Empirs.    Tliey  iutended  to  poeaem  and  retain  itA-K  it 
Bui  Ixsiiig  nm<;h  fewer  in  numbers  Uiau  the  contjuereew^wd 
]>ui>])li;.  liiiw  could  Uiey  do  Uiia  t    Suppose  tliat  wliuii  lU^  A.&e 
Confuderate  States   had    been   <»>n()ucrud    1^   th«    Unio!r»*rin 
Amiy  It  luul  bL-cu  dutunuitMxl  to  liukl  tliotn  pcrmiuiunl— .^u 
ly   us  u   o.>Hi|UL'r<.id   tetrit»t>'.     It  oould  be   dout:   tiiun  mrmi. 
First.  t)iv  original  inhabitantd  miiitt  be  disarmed  and  pur      t 
under  stringent  ]nws,  like  that  of  the  curlew,  etc     ftmi       ■» 
to  every  private  soldier  in  the  Uatun  Army  a  farm.  Bay  ot 
fifty  acres,  would  be  ossified,  on  condition  that  wbunuve 
Buumonud  l>y  tbu  captntu  of  hit  company  b«  would  pro— 
sent  binwiiU'  aruKMl  to  do  miliury  duty.     In  like  iiuinnt-y 
the  captiLUi  would  reoeivo,  say  a  liuu<tred  acres,  on  ooodi- 
tion  of  api>eartng  with  bis  company  when  summoned  by 
hia  colonel     Then  the  colonel  would  nKuivo  five  hoo* 
drod  acn.>8,  on  condition  of  appuorinj;  wiUi  lii«  nuitoeot 
wliun    Hiituinoned  by  tlkc   a^onL     The  geu«nu  (dux. 
duke)  must  q)poar  with   hw  Iwigado  when   summonod 
by  the  commander-in-chief  (tmoerator,  emperor),  and  lie 
would  holi}  porbapi  u  tbotisaua  acres  on  this  condtlioiL 
All  thi»  liuid,  thus  Imld  on  condition  o(  militatr  service, 
would   be  hold  in  fee,  and  would  exemplify  the  a£tual 
foundation  of  the  whole  feutlal  systom,  which  v'as  simply 
an  ai'ran;;oment  by  which  a  coni[uen»^  army  could  bold 
down  the  conquered  nation. 

Of  cotirse,  such  a  system  as  this  was  one  of  tynuiny 
and  i^nitOty.  ami  dnrin);  several  centuries  it  was  tempered 
and  ftofttiuod  only  by  tlio  mediatorial  influence  of  the 
Christian  Church.  This  wam  the  only  power  strong;  onongb 
to  shield  the  oppressetl  and  to  hold  beck  Uie  arm  of  to* 
tyrant  Fuudalisui  served,  no  doubt,  some  uaeful  pnr- 
pcjufs.  It  was  a.  method  of  rivotin);  together,  intb  iron 
naila,  the  oonquenirs  and  conquered,  uutil  tboy  Dould 
como  into  a  union  of  a  bettt^r  kind. 

It  was  about  the  yc«.r  1000  that  tlie  people  of  tin 
North  wcr«  converted  lo  Christianity.  This  proooM  of 
oonvernion  wa«  a  long  time  g"'"?  "Dt  and  there  were  sev- 
eral rek{>sea  into  pu^^unism ;  so  that  no  precise  time  can 
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be  fixfld  for  llie  convecsion  of  ft  siu^lc  Dation,  mticb  kss 
for  that  of  tlie  difTeretit  branches  of  tho  ^cnndinftvioD 
stock  separalt'.ly  situatfld  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  and  colonized  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy. A  mission  was  cstabliEhed  in  Denmark,  a.  D.  S'2'2, 
and  tbe  king  was  baptised ;  but  tbc  ovGrtlirow  of  this 
Christiiui  kiii^  n;Mtrioted  the  Iiibors  of  the  ininsionary. 
An  attempt  wiis  inade  in  Swedf^n  in  })29,  and  llie  niisninn- 
ary,  Anaohar,  remaineil  there  a  year  and  a  half ;  hut  tlie 
misaion  tliere  establiflhed  was  soon  overthrown.  Uniting 
wisdom  with  his  ardor,  Anschar  ei<tabli»hed  at  Ilaiiiburg 
schools  wh*fn)  Ii«  educatiMl  l>«nii<h  and  Swedish  boys  to 
pruach  Christianity  in  their  own  lan;a;iii^e  U»  their  coun- 
trvmen.  Ihit  the  Normans  laid  waste  thin  city,  and  the 
('nnstian  schools  and  churches  were  destroyed.  About 
850  a  new  attempt  was  made  in  Sweden,  and  there  the 
subject  was  laid  by  tlm  kin^  before  his  coimcil  or  ]>ftrlia- 
ment.  consisting  of  two  assemblies,  and  they  decided  to 
allow  (Christian it)'  to  be  proacbed  and  practised,  apparent- 
ly on  the  (,Tound  that  ibis  new  pod.  Christ,  mipht  help 
Uicin  in  theTr  dangers  at  sea.  when  the  other  goia  coula 
not.  And  thus,  according  to  tho  indcpi>ndeitt  chanicter  of 
tliis  ]>eople,  Chri;!tiauity  was  noitlier  oUowed  to  lie  im- 
posed n))on  thera  by  their  king  against  their  will,  nor 
excluded  from  tlie  uiie  of  thone  who  chose  to  adopt  it. 
It  took  its  chance  with  the  old  systems,  and  many  of  the 
Danes  and  Nonnaus  believed  in  worshipping  both  Odin 
Mid  Christ  nt  the  same  tinm  King  Harold  in  Dcniriark, 
during  tlio  In^Mialf  of  tbe  tenth  century,  favored  the  spn^ad 
of  ('hri^tiiuiity,  and  vn»  himi^elf  biiptlKeil  with  hi.4  wife 
and  son,  l>elieving  at  first  that  the  t.'hristian  (Jod  was 
mora  powerful  than  the  lieatlien  gods,  but  finally  coming 
lo  the  conclusion  that  these  last  were  only  evil  spiril^.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Hane*  believed  tlmt  Christ 
was  a  god,  an<l  to  be  worsl)ip]H^d  ;  but  that  he  wan  a  ]eas 
powerful  god  than  Odin  or  Tlior.  The  son  of  King  Harold, 
in  990,  returned  to  paganism  and  drove  out  the  t'hristian 
iwiests;  but  hia  son,  Canute  the  Great,  who  licgan  to 
roisn  iti  1014,  was  oonvcrtvd  to  Ciiri«tiuuity  in  England, 
ana  became  its  zealous  friend.  But  these  ^erce  warriors 
17  • 
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made  nither  poor  ChristiaDa     Adam  of  Bromen  aaj     ^^^ 
"  Tliey  90  alKiminate  tears  aiwj  lamentatiotu,  and  all  <*1^^^-^ 
siciiB  of  penitence  whicb  we  think  so  salubrious,  that  llia"^ 
will  neither  weep  for  tbeir  own  situ  nor  at  the  deatli  c 
thoir  Ixuit  frietidH."      Tbu»,  io   these  Northern  r«gioE 
Christianity  grew  Uipju^U  onu  or  two  conturiiis,  not  lil 
the  niuBUird-seed,  but   liku    ttie  leavvii,    infuitiii^  ilwLl 
more  and  more  into  their  national  life.     Aeconliiig  t^i  li 
testimony  ol"  an  eye-witness,  Adam  of  Bremen,  the  Swedcr^ 
wbi*  vcr}'  suBceptibln  to  relif^uus  impntssiooa.     "  T\,i.—   ■■  ^ 
receive  tlie  preachers  of  tlie  truth  wilJi  gnat  kindness^  "         _ 
8ay.i  he,  "  if  tJiey  are  modcBt,  wise,  and  abk ;  and  oils' 
biflliops  are  even  allowed  to  pr«'ach  in  Iheir  i^n-nt  piil>U<' 
assemhliea"    In  Norway,  Prince  Hacon,  in  the  middle  (i/ 
the  tenth  century,  iitteiupted   to  establish  ('liristianily. 
which  ho  had  Ictmiud  in  England.     Ho  proposed  to  the 
gn-at  imlioital   assembly   that  th«  whole  nation  ahoiiU 
ruDOunce  idi>Uliy,  Morship  Uwl  and  Christ,  keep  Suiidayv 
as  fe8tiv«U,  and  Kridavn  a»  fasts.     Great  oppoHitioti  was 
made,  and  there  was  uanKer  of  universal  iuBumtetion,  su 
tlml  tlie  king  Imd  to  yield,  and  even   hirniM.-ir  drink  a 
toast  iu  Odin  and  cat  horse-flceh,  which  was  a  livnlliou 
pmc-tice.     Subsequent  kings  of  Norway  introduced  Chria- 
tianity  again ;  bat  the  people,  though  willing  to  be  bap- 
tized, frec)uently  continued  Pagans,  and  only  by  degrees 
reiiounecd.  with  their  old  worship,  tlieir  liabit«  of  pirai^. 
The  Icebmders  ouibraccd  Christianity  at  t1u-ir  All-Thing 
in  the  year  ItlOO,  but  with  tlic  condition  llial  thvy  might 
also  continuo  llicir  old  womhip,  and  tie  penuitteil  the  ««!• 
ing  of  liorM'-flpsh  aiul  exposition  of  infanta     \\'hGu  the 
All-Thin^  broke  up,  the  assembled  mullitudcs  went  to  the 
hot-batlis  to  be  baptized,  preferring  for  this  rile  hot  waler 
to  cold.     Tiie  Scandiuuvians  seem  at  lliifl  (leriod  to  Itave 
liHtt  their  faith  iu  their  old  religion,  and  to  Iiare  been  in  a 
transition  state.     One  warrior  saya  that  he  relies  more 
on  his  own  strength  and  arms  than  upon  Thor.     Another 
8I1J-S,  *■  t  would  have  thee  know  that  1  believe  neither  in 
idols  norspirits.but  oulyin  my  own  foiec  and  courafie-"   A 
warrior  told  King  Olaff  in  Norway.  "Iain  neither  Christia]! 
Dor  I'nijau.    My  compBoions  aud  I  have  do  otlier  religion 
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than  con6dence  in  our  own  strcnf^h  and  good  success." 
Evidoutly  Christ innit}-  for  a  lou^  limii  sat  vuiy  lightly  on 
thesu  uatioii.t.  Tlicy  were  willing  to  be  baptized  and 
accept  some  of  th«  outward  ceremonies  and  feativala  of 
the  (Jatholic  Church,  wliich  were  conaideiatdy  made  to 
resemble  their  oM  ont's. 

Xevertheless  ChrittliHuity  mot  many  of  the  wiuiU  of 
tKLs  noblv  nice  of  men ;  and,  on  the  other  liaiid,  their  in- 
stincts «s  a  mce  were  aa  well  adapted  to  promote  an  equal 
development  of  every  side  of  Christian  life.  The  South- 
eni  racea  of  Europe  received  Chrisbianity  as  a  rclinnan  of 
order  ;  the  Northern  taces,  ils  a  religion  of  fivcdotn.  In 
the  South  of  Europe  the  Catholic  Church,  by  iVi  ingenious 
organization  and  its  complex  arrangements,  introduced  into 
life  discipline  and  cnllura  In  the  North  of  Kurope  Prot- 
estant Christianity,  by  its  appeals  to  the  individual  soul, 
awakens  conscience  and  stimuUtes  to  individual  and  na- 
tional progress.  Tlie  nations  of  Southern  Europe  accepted 
Christianity  mainly  aa  a  religion  of  sentiment  and  feeling; ; 
the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  oa  a  religion  of  tnitli  and 
principle.  Gw.1  othipted  Christianity  to  thu  needs  of  tliesu 
Norlheni  race* ;  but  he  also  adapted  these  races,  with 
their  original  instincts  and  their  primitive  religion,  to  tlie 
needs  of  Christianity.  Without  them,  we  do  not  see  how 
there  could  be  such  a  tiling  in  Eurupc  to-duy  as  I'rotes- 
tuntism.  It  was  do  aeeident  which  mode  the  founder  of 
the  Kcformation  a  Saxon  monk,  and  tlie  cradle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation Germany.  It  was  no  accident  which  brought 
the  great  Guatavus  Adolphns  from  the  northern  peninsula, 
at  the  head  of  his  Swerlish  Protestants,  to  lytm  the  tide 
of  war  in  fav<ir  of  Protestantism  and  to  die  on  the  field  of 
Lutzen,  fighting  fur  freedom  of  spirit.  It  is  no  accident 
which  make:)  the  -Sfandiimvian  races  to-day,  in  Rweticn 
and  Norway,  in  Denmark  and  North  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, in  England  and  the  United  Stat«s,  almost  the  onlv 
Protestant  nations  of  the  world.  The  old  instincts  BtiU 
run  in  the  blood,  and  causa  thcso  races  to  ask  of  tlieir 
religion,  not  so  much  the  luxury  of  emotion  or  the  satia- 
factinn  of  repose,  in  having  all  opinions  settled  tor  them 
and  all  actions  prescribed,  as,  much  rather,  light,  free- 
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1 1 .  MMtIn*,  uiil  tha  Snniltic  Rmc*.  %  2.  Abrnhnm  i  or,  JmUinni  u 
tlw  hmily  Wor*hi[>  ot  ■  Siiiirrnui  Itr.liitt  )  3.  Hoani :  or.  Judaixm  u 
thn  untiuiml  Wi>nifilj>  nf  a  JiiBt  aixt  Ixily  Kiuff.  J  4.  David  :  or.  Jutla- 
iun  lui  Ihe  pfisuiihI  Vnroliip  vf  n  KiitliiT  S[id  Frioiul.  J  3.  Knlnmiiii  ; 
«T,11»It(!ligion»  l((>1n|>w<.  J '1.  Thr  lV>r>IiFlt :  or,  Judaiiim  u  l)i«  Ftii|m 
«f  K  ipiritiwl  and  uiiivcrul  Kiu^oiu  ut  Uod.  J  T.  Jadaiuu  h>  a  Pivji- 
■atioii  for  Christitiittjr. 

§  1.  Palestine,  mut  0ie  Semitic  Saca. 

PAI.ESTINK  is  a  wonl  etjuivnlent  lo  PliiUatia,  or  the 
Uiid  of  the  Phihstinea.  A  similar  mime  for  tha 
coast  region  of  Syria  has  been  found  on  a  nioiiuni(;nt  in 
Nineveh*  and  at  Kamak  in  ]ipypt.f  .Ia*uj)hua  and 
Philo  use  the  Ujnu  "  PiJcslinc,"  as  applying  to  thu  I'hilis- 
liniM ;  and  Iho  accurate  li'tmiint;  of  Milton  appean<  in  }\\» 
using  it  ill  the  same  aeuaa  J  "  The  land  of  Canaan."  "  Tlie 
land  of  Israiil,"  and  "Juda'a"  wer«  the  nanK'»  aflerward 
given  to  the  territory  of  the  children  of  Israel  It  is  a 
small  country,  like  ottiera  as  famous ;  for  it  ia  only  al>out 
one  hundred  and  forty  Eiif^lish  miles  in  lenctb,  and  forty 
in  widtlL  It  resembles  Greece  and  Switzvnand,  not  only 
in  it«  small  dimensions,  but  by  being  composed  of  vslleys, 
MptuaU'd  by  chains  of  mouulAius  and  by  ranges  of  hills. 
It  was  isolak'd  by  the  great  »ea  of  «and  on  the  east,  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  vrmt.  Sharply  delined  on  the 
east,  we«t,  and  Routh,  it  stretches  indefinitely  into  Syr'm 
on  the  north.  It  is  a  hilly,  hif-h-lying  n-fiion,  having  all 
the  characters  of  Gre»:o  except  jtroxitnity  to  tlu^  sea,  and 
all  those  of  Switnrriand  exc^'pt  the  height  of  the  ninnn- 
tains.     Ita  valleys  were  well  watered  and  fertile.     They 

*  PiJ&ilu,  on  (III  Wcatem  S(«.    KawliiiHun'it  KcnHlutaii,Tol.  l.,p.  187. 
t  The  wniH  hu  been  deoiphvml  "  I'ulussler."     Smith')  Dictionary  of 
Ihr  BiMr.  tVli-itioc 
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iTioNtl)-  nui  noixh  and  sonth ;  none  opened  a  way  acraa«-^v^ 
Jadaa  to  the  >tedit«rmnean.     This  geof^phical  fact  am^^^»t- 
sisted  in  tLv  iHoUiion  of  ilie  oountr)-.    Two  gnat  routo'^Wat 
of  tmvvl  p(ia«ud  by  iu  bonlL-rs  without  eiiU'rin^  it^  hill,  fc  \ 
On  the  wc8t  ill*  plaim  of  I'hiiistia  were  the  highway  <.*^^=>f 
Vh«  Aftsyrian  and  Egyptian  armies.     On  the  noith  ths^vc-- 
valley  of  the  Orontos,  eoparated  liy  the  chain  of  JLelnno : 
from  PaJpstino,  allowtd  the  people  of  Aai*  %.  (Vee  P*^*^ 
sage  to  the  sea.    80,  thouj;ti  surroimdod  hy  ttve  gT«iit  ns- 
lioijs,  all  idolatrous, ^  tlie  B*byl<uiiims,  Medea,  Assyrians, 
PlKFiiiciaiis,  mid  F^j-ptians,  —  tlie  people  of  Judaea  wers 
ennliled  to  develop  their  own  character  and  iustitutioni 
without  much  inierferonce  frum  without^     InnccessiUe 
from  Uio  son,  and  tiurrouudud,  like  the   Swiss,  by  ^e 
natiiittl  fortiticktions  of  their  hilb,  like  the  Swiss  tJiey 
were  ftUo  protected  by  thoir  poverty  from  spoilera     But 
being  at  tlie  point  of  contact  of  three  continents,  tlicy 
Imtl  (like  the  3lahommeda,iia  ari^>rw-urd»)  great  fscilitiM 
for  com  muni  i.<atiiig  their  rvli^ious  iik^Ls  to  otlicr  nations. 
Palestine  it  m  siuull  n  cottntiy  thnt  ftooi'muiy  point* 
the  whole  of  it  may  be  overlooked.*    Toward  the  east, 
from  bU  pointa.  may  be  seen  tlie  high  plateau  of  Moab 
and  tlie  mountains  of  Gilcad.     Snow-capped  Hermon  ia 
alwayn  visible  on  the  nort.h.     In  the  heart  of  the  land 
n»cs  the  iK-JLiiLifid  tiioiintain  TulNir,  clothed  with  vej^eta- 
tion  to  its  siiinmiL     It  ia  almost  a  perfect  oone,  and  com- 
iiiands  the  moat  inteiestiug  view  in  all  directions.     Fkoia  I 
it.3  top,  to  which  you  ascend  from  Kazareth  by  a  path 
which  Jesus  may  have  trod,  yon  see  to  the  nartheast  the 
lofty  chain  of  Hermon  (Jebel  cs  Sheikh  =  the  Captain) 
rising  iuto  the  Miic  sky  to  the  height  of  ten  thousand 
feet,  covered  with  pt<^iiil  show.     W(wt  of  tliis  appcan , 
the  chain  of  Lebanon.     At  the  foot  of  Talnr  the  plun 
of  Esdraelon  extends  northerly,  dotted  with  bills,   and 
aiiitimted  with  the  camps  of  the  Aisb&'t'    The  Lake  of 
Oalilee  gleams,  a  silver  line,  on  the  east,  with  Ba^an 
and  the  mountains  of  Gilead  in  the  distance,  and  farther 

*  ^nlnlliI1^  nii'l  th«  Rmnitic  PeninniliL.     ByCnl  BJUet.    Truudattd 
b;  Wiltisni  I,.  (l*Ki>.     Nrw  Voik.     18««. 
t  mtter'B  i>>l«tiM,  Vol.  11.  p.  31&. 
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to  the  southeut  tlie  great  plat«au  of  Moab  rues  like  % 
motinlniii  wall  beyotid  the  iJordan.  The  vallfiy  of  the 
Jonlnu  itjwlf,  sunk  far  l^low  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ia  out  of  aight  in  its  deep  valley  ;  nor  is  aujthing 
seen  of  the  Doul  8uil  To  the  iiortliw«st  rises  rocky 
Curmel,  overhanging  the  Bay  of  Acclia  (or  Aom),  ou  thfl 
MeiiilPrmiiean. 

The  whole  country  Rtanda  high.  Hebron,  at  the  south, 
is  three  thotisand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Jeru- 
salem is  twenty-six  huiidix-d ;  the  Mount  of  Olives,  twen- 
ty-seven huntlred  ;  und  KljftI  uitd  Gt-riy-iiii  in  ■'^iiiiiuriit.  iho 
taune.  The  valley  in  whii-h  Naxareth  Aland.*  is  iiight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  above  the  aea ;  that  at  the  foot  of 
Tabor,  four  hundred  and  tliirty-nine ;  while  the  summit 
of  Tabor  iteelf  is  seventeen  humlivd  and  filly.  From 
Judm  tii<i  land  [)luiige.>(  dnwriwanl  vt-ry  nijiidly  towanl 
the  ea^l  into  the  vuHfy  of  Jordan.  Tlie  surface  of  Ijike 
C>alilee  is  aln^'udy  fiv«  hiin<li'ed  and  thirly-five  fvcl  Vwlow 
that  of  the  Meditt^rranean,  and  that  of  tlie  Dead  Sea  is 
five  hundrtKl  feet  lower  down."  Palestine  is  therefore  a 
mountain  fastness,  and  moat  of  the  waves  of  war  swept 
by,  leaving  it  iintouohed  and  unassailcd.  From  Jeniaalem 
to  Jericho  the  distance  is  nidy  thiileen  mile-t,  but  the  lat- 
tt>r  place  is  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  fornifir,  so  that 
it  was  vury  proper  to  speak  of  a  man's  "going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Juncho." 

The  Jews  bclon^d  to  what  has  been  called  the  Semitic 
race.  This  family,  the  only  historic  rival  of  the  Japhetic 
(or  Arj-an)  race,  is  ethnologioallv  composed  of  thft  As- 
syrians and  Baliyhmians.  tlie  I'lirenioiana,  the  Hebrews 
and  Other  Syrian  tribes,  the  Arabs  and  the  Carthagini- 
atis.  It.  is  a  race  wliich  has  been  grejit  on  land  and  at 
sea.  In  the  valley  of  theKuphralcsttnd  thatof  ihoTi^is 
it«  sons  carried  all  the  arts  of  social  life  to  ttie  highest 
jMjrftiction,  and  became  mighty  conquerors  and  warlike 
Boldiers.  On  the  Mcditcrrantan  their  ships,  containing 
Phornician  navijjator*.  explored  the  coasts,  made  settle- 
nient«  at  Carthage  and  Cadii:,  and  sailing  out  of  the  Straits 

*  l-jDcb  niakni  ft  llitrtcm  hundrsd  foet  tielov  Uie  dir&M  d  tlw  Hcili* 
tcmaaaa.     S«e  Kilter. 
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of  Gibnltar  went  as  far  north  m  GreM.  BritAin,  uid  c^  cir. 
cuintiavignt«d  Africn  two  bbousoud  years  Ijefnre  Vuoo  ^=^  ^ 
(i&ma.  Tills  nic«  hu  given  to  inan  the  ali>ha)>ei,  1^  t)i$ 
fiibk,  Uis  Konia,  commerce,  and  in  Hannibal  the 
est  miUUuy  genius  of  bU  time. 

Tliiit  ttui  diflVn-itt  iiiilioiis  inlmSitinj;  ibv  region  aitw^^wa^ 
the  Euphratea  and  Tij^ris,  .Syria  aiid  Amliu,  l>clunt^         j^ 
ODO  great  race,  is  pin\'ed  by  the  unimpeacbable  t^-Klimcr — Xt 
of  lant^uii^a     The  Bible  ^tenealogies  trace  thein  to  Sbc/a^ 
tJie  «ou  o(  Noob.    Ewidd.*  who  believes  that  thio  n^x^^xt 
was  inhabited  by  aa  aboriginal  people  long  \xfoK  t/w 
days  of  Abraliaui,  —  a  peojde  who  were  driven  out  by  tk 
{'anaanites,  —  nevertheless  says  that  they  no  doubt  wen 
a  Semitic  people.     The  langiu^es  of  all  IbeHo  nutioos  ia 
closely  related,  being  almost  dialects  of  a  single  totttnUii 
tJic  (Utforences  between  tJiem  being  banlly  greater  uoa 
between  the  subdivisions  of  the  Oerman  group  of  Lm- 
guages.'f'     That  lA'liich  lias  euntnbuted  to  preserve  Uie 
close  homogeneity  aiitong  thi<«o  tonguee  is,  that  they  have 
little  power  of  gruwlh   or  development.    As  il.  liei 
aays,  "  tbcy  Iwve  lesa  lived  than  lasted."  J 

The  riiojuicians  iii§ed  a  language  almost  identical  with 
the  Hebrew.  A  Hun.'ophu(;us  of  Ezmunaiur,  king  of 
Sidon,  dating  fmm  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  was 
liiHcovered  a  few  yeam  since,  and  itt  now  iti  th«  Mttseim 
of  the  Louvre,  it  contains  some  thirty  sentence-s  of  Um 
length  of  on  arenige  vene  in  the  Bible,  aii(i  ix  in  pur« 
Uebrew.§  Tn  a  plaj  of  PlautusT  a  Cartltaginian  i« 
made  to  speak  a  long  pastmge  in  his  native  langoage,  tbe 
Punic  tongue ;  this  is  alao  vety  readable  HeT>rew.  The 
black  basalt  atele,  lately  discovered  in  the  land  of  Muob, 
contains  ou  inscription  of  Mcsha,  king  of  Moab,  ad-j 
dressed  to  bis  god,  Cbeuosh,  describing  hia  victory  ovi 
the  Israelites.     This  is  also  in  a  Hebrew  dialects     !<' 

*  Hittorr  of  InnKt.  trannlntnl  t>y  Rnu>r>1t  Murtlnran,  VoL  T.  p.  2St. 

+  Np*  Anipriraii  fyclo[»inlipi,  art,  ft-initii;  llniv. 

t  QuoUtlby  LcNorniaul,Muiiiiilof  AiioirntHiMorT«fUM  EmI,  VoL 
I.  n,  n. 

i  Kriiinrki  on  thfl  Phmucian  InurriptioD  of  Kdon.  hjt  riiifiia  , 
Wiltinm  W.  Tumvr,  JoumU  of  the  Amcricui  OrienUl  Sociiity,  TcL-l 
Vn.  No.  I.  '  ' 

1  I'wnuliia,  Art  V.  So.  1. 
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sucli  facts  it  ftppeara  tliat  tlic  Ilcbrews,  Phoenicians,  snd 
CauuiuiiUHt  were  all  oongeuei^  wiUi  vach  oilier,  utid  witli 
thv  Biilryloiiiaiifl  and  Assyrians. 

But  now  llie  striking  fact  appears  that  the  Hel>re4' 
reliijion  ditfered  widely  from  that  of  these  other  .nations 
of  tlie  same  family.  T!io  Assyiians,  Babylonians,  I'hteni- 
ciana,  and  Cartlia^iniaiis  all  pus.^u»»i:d  a  nuarly  identical 
,  nligioD,  Th«y  all  l>eli«vtjd  iu  a  siiprome  god,  tailed  by  the 
^diffewit  numus  of  llu,  Bel,  Set,  Hiidad,  Moloch,  Uliiiiuosh, 
I  Jaoh,  Kl,  Aiion,  Aashur.  All  believed  in  sulwrdiiiate 
and  secondaiy  beings,  emaiiutions  from  this  3uj>r«me  be- 
ina.  his  maiiifestatiuos  to  tho  world,  ndcnt  of  the  planets. 
Like  other  pantheistic  rcligionit,  the  custom  prevailed 
among  thu  Somitiu  nations  of  promoting  firat  one  and 
then  another  iliiily  to  be  tlie  supreme  object  of  womhin 
Among  the  Assyrians,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  the  gods 
were  oft«n  arranged  in  triads,  as  that  of  Ami.  UL-I.aud  Ao, 
Ann,  or  Oannes,  wore  the  head  of  a  fiah  ;  Bi-1  wore  the 
horns  of  a  bull ;  Ao  was  represented  by  a  serjjcnt.  XlienB 
religions  re))resentcd  the  gods  as  the  spirit  within  nature, 
and  behind  uuttiral  objects  and  furces,  — powers  within 
tJie  world,  rather  titan  above  the  world.  Their  worship 
combined  cruelty  snd  licentiausnes^,  and  wmt  pcrhapn  ai 
debasing  a  supentition  as  the  world  has  witiieitsed.  The 
GnjL'ks.  who  were  not  puritans  themselves  in  their  relig- 
ion, wore  shocked  at  tuc  impure  orgies  of  tliia  woiship, 
and  horrified  al  the  sacrifice  of  cluldrea  among  the  Ca- 
naanitea  and  Ca^th;^jillians. 

How  then  did  the  Hebrews,  under  Mosn  and  tJis  later 
fpopheta.  originate  a  system  so  widely  different  f  Tlieir 
was  above  nature,  not  in  it.  He  atood  alone,  unac- 
'Cumpaiiied  by  secondary  deities  ;  he  made  no  part  of  a 
triad  ;  be  wiu  not  associated  witli  a  female  roprusitntative. 
Uis  worship  rei{uired  purity,  not  pollution  ;  its  aim  was 
holiness,  and  its  spirit  humane,  not  cruel  Monotheistio 
in  its  spirit  from  the  first,  it  became  an  absolute  mono- 
Clieism  in  its  development  Whence  this  wide  departure 
in  the  Hebrews  from  tho  religious  tendencies  and  belief 
of  th»  surround tii;r  nations,  who  spolu  the  same  languujju 
and  belonged  to  the  same  stock  t 
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>L  Ueniut  coDsideTs  this  a  q^ueMtoa  of  race.*  He  »^y^  H 
"The  Iitdo-Kuropeaa  mc«,  di&tracb^d  by  the  variety  ai^ijj 
the  universe,  never  by  itself  Eurivvd  at  munuthcism.  Th^]j» 
Semitic  lace,  oa  the  other  haiid,  guided  by  it«  Hrm  acJ  ,y^ 
sure  si<;ht,  iiistuiUy  uuniiisktid  Divinity,  and  without  lo- 
flection  or  rvAsoiuitg  attained  tlie  |)ureift  f«nu  of  reUgini 
tiiat  liumanity  haa  known."  Hut  the  Aaayrians,  Babykt- 
iiiaiiB,  Arabbna  before  Mobamioed,  Phoenicians,  and  Co- 
thagiiiinns,  aiid  pt-rlutps  the  Il^-ptians,  belonged  to  the 
Semitic  ncc^  Vvt  nonu  uf  thesv  iiiilions  atloincd  to  any 
monotheUm  purer  than  lliul  of  the  Vt-da  or  the  Avesta. 
The  Arabs,  near  relationa  of  the  Hebrevi-s,  were  dinded 
Itetween  a  worship  like  that  of  Bnbylon  and  Sabo-ism.  ur 
Btar-wotship.  No  douU  in  all  Uiqk  Scmitie  foniiliua  the 
idea  of  one  supreme  god  lay  behind  lliat  of  tJie  seooodary 
deities ;  but  this  vaa  also  the  case  in  the  Ar}-an  raeea. 
And  in  both  ttiis  primitive  monothetsu  receded  instead 
of  bt-coiniiiH  more  distinct,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Hcbtvwa.  M.  Iteuuu's  view  is  nut,  ibftrifutv,  sup- 
ported by  the  fttctfl.  Wo  must  look  further  to  fiad  tbo 
true  cause,  and  therefore  aio  dili^ied  lo  examine  somewhat 
in  detail  the  main  ]»oint8  of  Hebrew  hlitoiy.  It  would 
be  ea^y,  but  would  not  accoid  with  our  plan,  to  accept  the 
conunon  Chriatian  explanation,  and  say,  "MonotheiAm 
was  a  direct  revelation  to  Mosl-si."  For  we  am  now  not 
able  to  assume  such  a  rvvclutioii,  and  are  obLjft-d  lo  con- 
sider tlic  Kubjecl  from  die  outeide,  ttom  Uie  at^^-point  of 
pure  liislory. 


§  2.  Abraham;  or,  Jitdaum  as  (he  /amUtf  IforsAtp  of  « 
Sttjn-niu  Being. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  Jewish  tcLg' 
ion  as  a  part  of  our  on-n,  and  so  to  look  at  it  from  within, 
that  it  is  Iiaid  to  take  the  historic  positJon,  and  to  look  at 
it  from  witliuiit.  But  to  compare  it  with  other  religion^ 
and  to  see  what  it  really  is  and  ia  not,  this  is  necessary. 
It  becomes   more  difficult  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an 

*  Sev  hii  fjUMj  on  thn  Pcnpli!  of  tnael.  in  Stadia  of  R«ligio<a  Ui*- 
IW7  Mid  Criticiun,  traiiaUUit  by  0.  B.  Frathtnghun. 
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impnrtia]  oSserver,  hecniine  of  tlio  flootrinc  of  verhal  in- 
Sjiii-.itioii,  so  iiiiivtrsiiUy  taught  in  Um  I'roUrstent  (.'hurch. 
fixiiii  cliildliood  wc  liuve  luuk«d  on  thii  t)ld  Testament  as 
iuspinxl  throuyliuiit,  uiid  nil  vn  Lhu  Hiitnc  level  of  abso- 
lute iiifallil)ility.  Thwre  is  no  Iiigli,  no  low.  no  dega^ia  of 
certitude  or  proljability,  wlifrw  every  word  is  assiiinvd  to 
be  the  very  word  of  (iod.  Hut  tliaie  who  still  liold  to  the 
plenaiy  iiispiralion  of  the  Old  Testament  iniiat  consent, 
for  otir  prvscnt  purpose,  to  Buspeiid  thfir  faith  in  this  doc- 
trine, »Tid  jirovisioually  to  look  at  the  Old  Tvstdtnunt 
Willi  the  same  JnipiLrtinl  tboii^h  friendly  scrutiny  with 
which  we  have  re^rded  the  siu'retl  tiooks  of  other  nations. 
Kot  a  little  will  be  gained  for  the  Jewish  Scripturea  by 
this  position.  If  they  lose  the  authority  which  attaches 
to  the  Word  of  God.  they  will  gain  th«  interest  which 
beloug«  (w  the  Httt-mncw  of  lusn. 

While  M.  Ilt'nrm  fin<l»  the  soiin'e  of  Hebrew  mono- 
theism in  a  like  tendency  in  the  whole  Scmilic  race,  —  a 
fiupfiosilion  which  we  have  seen  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
^iacts,  —  Max  Mulkr  regards  the  tnie  origin  of  this  ten- 

acy  to  be  in  AbmhRU  himself,  the  friend  of  God,  and 
FulJiiT  of  llie  Fnithftd.  He  c-ulls  ntf^^ntioii  to  Ihi?  fart 
that  Imth  Moses  and  Christ,  mid  sulweipiently  Molianimed, 
ched  no  new  (Sod,  but  the  <lod  of  Abraham.  "  Thus," 
says  he,  "  the  faith  in  the  one  living  God,  wliich  seemed 
to  require  the  admission  of  a  monotheistic  instinct  ffraftod 
in  every  member  of  tho  Semitic  family,  is  traced  hack  to 
one  iiiitu."  He  adds  his  belief  that  tlii.s  faith  of  Ahmham 
in  one  supreme  God  came  to  him  tiy  a  special  revelation. 

And  if,  by  a  ajiecial  revelation,  is  meant  a  grand  pro-  ' 
found  insight,  an  inspired  vision  of  truth,  ao  deep  and  soi 
living  as  to  make  it  a  reality  like  that  of  the  outward  \ 
vorld,  then  wc  see  no  better  cxplanatipn  of  tlie  mono-  J 
tlie.iara  of  the  HebrcwA  tliim  this  conviction  tranamitted  [ 
from  Abraham  through  father  and  son,  from  genenttion  to  \ 
generation. 

For  the  most  curious  fact  about  this  Jewish  people  is, 
that  ewry  one  of  thom  •  is  a  child  of  Abnihom.  All  looked 
back  witli  the  8aino  ancestral  pride  to  iheirgmil,  progeui- 

*  Except  Um  piDMljtM,  wh»  »n  •dopttd  cbildten. 
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tor,  the  friMul  of  God.  TliU  lias  never  beeD  tbe  cut 
with  any  other  nation.  Tor  the  Arabs  are  not  a  tiatioa 
One  can  hardly  imagine  a  gTealer  spur  to  patriotisui 
tiian  this  uoiun  of  pridu  oi  <li»cent  with  pridu  iu  unc'a 
Utttiun  und  its  institutiuiu.  Thti  ]>roud«st  and  i*oon»t 
Jew  sfaarMl  it  UigoUicr.  Tlusn  wiu  ooe  diiitinctiou,  and 
that  Uie  moat  honorahle,  which  belonged  equally  to  all. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  all  the  Semitic  nstions.  behind  the 
ntunetoua  divine  beinfp  represuutitig  tin-  powers  of  uatun, 
tbdro  was  dimly  viiiibtt;  on*!  Supn-mc  Being,  of  whom  all 
UwM  wera  cuiamitions.  "Xhv  t«iiili.iiicy  le  hoe  iti^'hi  of  this 
Firal  Gioat  Cause,  *o  commoii  in  the  mce,  waa  n^vvrstd  in 
Ahmham.  Hin  soul  rose  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fw- 
fect  lleing,  above  all,  and  the  souroe  of  aU.  With  pa»- 
sionale  love  ha  adored  this  Most  High  God,  Maker  of 
hoKven  and  earth.  Such  wu  hl«  ditvcitioD  to  Uii»  Almiglity 
Itvini;.  thnt  men,  woDdcriog,  said,  "  Abnihua  is  the  fruDu 
of  the  Mont  High  God  I**  Ho  desiind  to  find  a  home 
where  he  could  bring  up  his  children  in  this  pure  faitli, 
undisturbod  and  unperverted  by  the  groea  and  luw  worship 
around  Itiin.  In  ituinu  "  d«cp  drvum  or  solemn  vinion"  it 
wax  borne  in  on  hi;j  mind  Uiat  he  inu»t  go  ood  Bnd  W«A 
a  home. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  mind  of  Abn- 
1mm  rose  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  a* 
excluding  all  other  divine  beings.  The  idea  of  local, 
tribal,  family  gods  was  luo  doopty  rooted  to  be  at  onoe  r^ 
linnuishad.  Abnihani,  as  described  in  Genesis,  is  a  great 
Arab  chief,  a  type  of  patriarchal  life,  in  which  all  author^ 
ity  is  paternal  The  religion  of  Ditch  a  [leriod  is  OUal.  and 
God  ia  viewed  as  the  protertor  and  fVieiul  of  the  family  ot 
trilxi.  Only  the  family  God  of  Abraham  was  the  highest 
of  all  gods,  the  jVIini>>hty  (Octi.  xvU.  1).  wlio  noa  also  the 
God  of  laaao  (Gen.  xxviiL  3}  and  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxjtv, 
li). 

Stanley  *  expreasea  hia  aattHfaction  tliat  the  time  bat 
past  in  which  the  most  fastidious  believer  oan  ol^t  to 
hearing  Abriihum  callwl  a  Bi-douin  sheik.  The  type  bas 
lemained  unchanged  through  all  the  centuries,  and  ths 

■  ULrtorjr  of  th«  J«wiih  Chnrdb,  LkC-  I. 
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picture  in  the  BiUc  of  Abmbam  in  lus  tent,  of  his  hos- 
pitality. Iiis  sflf-res])«ut,  liin  cminiyK,  und  also  of  liis  losa 
noble  tnits,  nccaaional  cunning  and  faUehood,  and  cm- 
elly  toward  Hagar  and  Ishinaet,  —  theae  qualities,  uood 
and  lad,  are  stul  tliose  of  the  desert.  Only  in  Abra- 
ham sometliing  biglicr  and  exceptional  was  joined  with 
tlit>m. 

In  tbe  Bo"k  of  (Jeucsis  Abraham  enters  quit*  abrupt- 
ly upon  tlie  acene.  His  gen»iJogy  is  given  in  Genesis 
(chap,  xi.),  lie  being  the  ninth  in  deeceut  from  Sbem, 
each  generation  occupying  a  little  more  lliau  thirty  ycani. 
The  biith  of  Abnihuni  Is  usually  placi^d  Hoiucwhcro  aifout 
two  tbou!<an<l  ycar-f  befiu'^  ('brisL.  Hi»  fatber*^  name  was 
Terali,  whom  the  .lewish  and  Mohanimoilan  traditions  de- 
scribe aa  an  idolater  and  niakor  of  idols.  He  Iiud  two 
broUiers,  Nabor  and  Haran  ;  the  lutler  buiiij,'  the  father  of 
Lot,  and  tbc  other,  Nahor,  being  tlie  grandfather  of  Kc- 
beccs,  wife  of  Isatie.  Abralmin's  fattier,  Terab,  lived  iu 
Vt  of  the  Chaldei^s  (called  iu  Scripture  Cuadiui).  The 
Cbaldees,  who  subswpiently  inhabited  the  region  about 
tlie  Persian  (lulf,  aeemml  at  first  to  have  lived  among  tba 
mountains  of  Armenia,  at  the  source  uf  the  Tigris ;  and 
this  was  the  region  wlipra  Abraham  was  boni,  a  i^ion 
now  occupied  by  the  people  called  Curds,  who  are  perhaps 
descendants  of  thu  old  Chaldees,  the  iiibabitunt«!  of  Vr. 
Tlie  Curtis  are  Moliammedana  and  robbers,  and  quite 
independeatt  never  juiying  taxes  to  the  Porte.  Tlie 
Chaldees  are  frequently  mentioned  in  ScritUure  and  in 
SDcieat  writers.  Xenopbnn  sjicika  of  tlie  (Janbichi  as 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainsof  Annenin,  and  as  making 
iiicuraions  tbenee  to  plunder  tbo  country,  ju»t  as  the 
CunU  do  now.  He  says  ibey  were  found  there  by  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  by  the  ten  thousand  Creeks.  The 
Greeks,  in  their  retreatv  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way 
through  them,  and  found  them  very  skilful  arclieni.  So 
did  the  Romans  under  Cnusus  and  llfark  Antony.  And 
so  «ie  they  described  by  the  Prophet  Ilabokkulc  (cbapL 
16-9):  — 

'  For  lo.  I  miw  up  thr^  Chaldcaiu, 
A  bitter  wid  luutly  nalioo, 


Thtj  kU  lull  osme  for  nolvucn, 
In  IraoM  —  thiir  gUncn  1*  trv  far 
nvf  gnUMr  captivM  Uk«  th*  Mad  ( 

As  they  were  in  the  time  o 
to-day.  Shut  up  on  every  aid 
their  anoeston,  t)i«  Carducbi, 
givat  king  and  hiA  sHtni|itt,  jus 
obey  th«  gtand  seignior  and  hi 
a  hundred  and  forty  tlioiiitand 
capatle  of  any  undertaking. 
"  They  would  yet  rv^  olutiontze  t 

Th«  Hiiciunt  (.'haldei-a  sefin  U 
pen,  like  the  Fersians.  Tht-y  wci 
of  tlie  heavens  and  the  worshi 
lemotDS  of  I'ersiaii  dualism  stil 
scendants,  who  are  accused  of 
nciglibojs. 

That  Abraham  was  a  real  pe 
is  historically  rctitihlc,  cmi  ban: 
V'bo  have  the  historic  sense, 
dftflil  with  a  I're-K«i>hao!it<^  mi 
nature  of  le^ndit.  Stories  whia 
character,  and  whirh  jilace  him  i 
towards  t'haraoh  and  Abimelecb, 
in  a  fictitious  nHntilivc  Tlie  m; 
luini.  as  found  »ni"n^  the  Mohati 
muil  *  sfiow,  by  tlieir  contrast,  tJie 

an/1    V,iatr.nt  
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to  bis.  Tliis  is  lh«  ncconut  of  his  inGeUngwitli  Melchis- 
cdek.  This  mysterious  person  tins  been  so  trenlcd  by 
ty]iologJ9U  that  all  human  meaning  ha.s  gone  oift  of  him. 
and  tie  haa  bocom«,  to  most  minds,  &  very  vapory  charac- 
ter.*     But  Uiia  i»  doiii^  bini  •;n:ul  injuatica 

One  mistuki;  utton  x\iiu\i:  ulHJut  him  is,  to  assume  that 
"  Mclchiswluk,  King  of  Salem,"  gives  iis  thu  niinn!  and 
residence  of  tbfl  man,  whereas  both  are  his  olTiciMl  tillus. 
His  name  we  do  not  kuow;  his  othce  and  title  iiad 
swallowed  it  up.  "  Kin^  of  Justice  and  Kinj*  of  I'eace." 
—  tliis  i»  his  designation.  His  uflicc,  a»  v.k  beliovd,  was 
to  be  ninjiire  among  the  ebit-fs  of  neJghVHjring  tribes.  By 
deciding  liie  ipieritions  wtiich  arose  among  them,  itccunl- 
ing  to  e<(iiity,  he  received  bis  title  of  "  King  of  Justice," 
By  thus  preventing  the  bloody  arbitrament  of  war.  be 
gained  the  other  name,  "  King  of  reace,"  AH  quwi- 
liona,  tlienifore,  as  to  where  "  Salem "  was,  fall  to  Uic 
ground.  Salem  means  "  peoco  " ;  it  docs  not  mean  tlio 
place  of  his  abode. 

But  in  onler  to  settle  such  intertribal  disputes,  two 
things  were  necessary :  first,  that  the  suironnding  Ited- 
oiiia  chiefs  should  agree  to  take  liim  as  their  arbiter; 
and,  secondly,  tliat  some  sacredni>ss  should  attach  to  his 
eharaoUtr,  and  give  authority  to  bis  decisions.  Like  others 
in  tbos«  day.4,  he  was  both  king  and  priest;  but  he  was 
prii^t  '■  of  the  Most  High  tJud,"  —  not  of  llie  b>cjil  gods 
of  the  separate  tribes,  but  of  the  highest  (lod,  above 
all  Uie  rest.  That  h«  was  the  acknowledged  arbiter  of 
surrounding  tribes  appears  from  the  fact  that  Abraham 
paid  to  him  tithes  out  of  the  spoils.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Abrthiitn  did  lliis  if  there  were  no  precedent  fur  it ;  for 
ht  r^Anted  the  s{>oils  as  belonging,  not  to  hini.'telf,  btit  to 
the  confederates  in  whose  cause  he  fonght.  No  <Ioubt  it 
was  the  custom,  as  in  tlie  case  uf  Delphi,  to  pay  tithes  to 
this  supreme  arbiter ;  and  in  duing  so  Abruham  was  sim- 
]»Iy  following  the  custnra.  llie  .Jewish  traveller,  Wolff, 
states  that  in  Tilesopotamia  a  similar  custom  prevails  at 
ttie  present  time.    One  sheik  is  selected  from  tne  rest,  oa 

*  9**  niv  trnnon  on  "  MploluMilck  tad  hi*  HonI,"  U  "Ha  Hour 
Qm,  OoauU,"  Mxwuii  (tUtioii. 
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account  of  bis  superiM-  pmttity  aiiil  fdvlir,  and  beoeOHM 
their  "  Kiii^f  of  Puoo  aud  Ki(;litvoiwucss."  A  lumilar  ou*' 
turn,  I  uA  uAii.  pr^vatLi  among  iwiim:  Aitivricun  Lribud.  lu- 
docd.  wbtuv  society  is  urgauixed  by  uInus,  Hubji'vL  to  local 
oliief»,  Roine  aiich  anangemant  seetua  ueoaaaary  hj  pmrtiib 
pemiitaal  feuds. 

TbU  "  Kiii-^'af  Jnstuie  and  Poace'caverefiealuneDte  lo 
Abraliiiiii  and  hi»  fulloweni  nfU>r  ttiu  iMttlv.  bloasing  bim 
in  Ibe  nimiu  of  tliu  Miutt  Higli  <mi<L  A»  liu  cuine  rnim 
no  one  knows  wh«re,  and  bas  Qo  oHicial  sttttm  or  d«scvDt, 
the  fact  that  Abraham  recognized  bim  as  a  true  prii»l  U 
uaod  in  the  llouk  of  PsoUuh  and  the  Kpistle  to  Urn  He- 
bnws  to  prove  them  in  a.  true  pheslho(>d  boude  that  of 
t^  hoiifiu  of  Lovi.  A  |>ric«t  afUir  tJiu  oixlcr  gf  Melchiae- 
dak  is  ono  who  bcoomes  so  by  having  in  him  tbo  true 
faitli,  thou)>b  be  bas  "no  Ikther  nor  mother,  beginning  of 
days  mir  end  of  life,"  that  ia,  no  genealogio^  poeition 
in  an  hereditary  prieatbood. 

Tlie  God  of  Abraham  was  "  The  Most  Hi^b."  He  was 
the  family  God  of  Abmliani's  tribu  and  of  Al>ra)iaiu'»  de- 
seemlanta.  Those  who  itIioiiKl  worsliip  otlicr  (^Mt«  wootdl 
be  dialoyal  to  their  tribe,  false  to  tlieir  aiioeeton,  and  must 
be  n>^rded  as  outlaws,  llius  the  faith  in  a  Supreme 
Being  waa  tint  established  in  the  minds  of  the  dutcend- 
ants  of  Abmbam  by  family  pride.  r(tvi>renoti  for  ancuslon, 
and  patnotic  feeling.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  that  hJa  God 
would  give  to  his  clesccndanta  the  hmd  of  Paleetine,  and 
multiply  ibem  till  tliey  slmuld  be  as  numenms  aa  tJie 
stars  or  tho  saud,uas  that  which  made  bim  the  Father  of 
tbr  railhrul. 

Tiic  faith  of  Abmham,  oa  vm  gather  it  fpom  GuoBsts, 
was  in  God  ns  a  Hupiv-me  Being.  Thoi^ii  nlmi^iiy, 
(inrl  was  willing  to  be  Abraham's  petsonal  pmtct^Uir  and 
friend.  He  talica  with  Abraham  face  to  face.  He  cornea 
to  liim,  and  agrees  to  giva  to  bim  and  to  bis  posterity 
the  land  of  Cnnuan,  and  in  this  proniimi  Ahmhnm  has  en- 
tire faith.  His  monotheism  was  indeed  of  an  impurfucl 
kind.  It  did  not  exclude  a  belief  in  otiier  gods,  tJiou^ 
they  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  his  own,  Hw  family 
God,  though  almighty,  was  not  omnipRSunt.     He  camo 
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down  to  !eam  whether  tlie  rumors  concerning;  the  sinful- 
ness  of  Sodom  were  correct  or  not.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  of  Abnilinm'a  fiiitli,  and  so  he  tested  it  by  command- 
ing liim  to  MU^^riticu  Isimc,  in  whom  alone  the  promiae  to 
Ahniham's  rht^cndanlM  could  bu  fulllllod.  But  tliougb 
the  monotheiam  of  AVimhant  waa  of  so  imperfuct  ii  kind, 
it  had  in  it  the  root  of  the  better  kind  whicli  was  to 
come.  It  was  imperfect,  but  not  fabe;.  It  was  entire 
faith  in  the  Hujirumi;  [wwer  of  Jehorah  to  do  what  lie 
would,  and  in  his  dispusition  tJ>  be  a  friend  to  the  patii- 
arcli  and  his  posterity.  It  waH,  tlicrvforv,  Inut  in  the 
divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  The  dilTorcncv  hit- 
tween  the  reli^on  of  Abraham  and  that  of  the  p(jlyth«- 
istic  nations  was,  that  while  tliej'  descended  from  th« 
id«a  of  a  Supivme  Being  into  that  of  Eubordinale  ones,  be 
went  luick  to  that  of  the  Supruuv,  and  duug  to  this  witJi 
his  whole  souL 


§  3,  Mosea ;  or,  Jtidamn  ax  thr.  national  Worship  of  a  Jtut 
and  Ml/  King. 

In  apeakins  of  Moses  and  of  hia  law,  it  may  be  tlionght 
□eceesar)'  to  hei-iu  by  showing  that  such  a  man  aa  Mosea 
really  existed ;  for  modern  criticism  has  gn-atly  eni- 
ployod  itself  in  questioning  the  existence  of  gnait  men. 
Am  the  telescope  reeolves  etars  into  double,  triple,  and 
quadruple  stars,  and  finally  into  star-dust,  so  the  critics, 
tuniinjr  their  optical  tubes  towiird  Ihat  mighty  orb  which 
men  call  Homer,  have  declared  llat  tltey  have  n-Kolved 
him  into  a  gmat  number  of  little  Homers.  Tlie  same 
process  has  been  attempted  in  regard  to  Siiakfi^pcare. 
Some  have  tried  to  show  that  there  never  was  any  Sliake- 
speurc,  but  only  many  Shakespeare  writers.  In  like 
manner,  the  critics  have  sought  to  dissolve  MoKes  with 
their  powerful  analysis,  and,  instead  of  Mose«,  to  give  us 
a  number  of  fragmentary  writings  from  dilTereut  times 
and  hands,  skilfully  joined  together;  in  fkct,  instead  of 
Moses,  to  give  us  a  mosaic.  Critimm  substitntes  human 
tendencies  in  the  place  of  great  rnon,  does  not  love  to 
believe  in  genius,  and  often  ap[)eacs  to  think  that  a  num- 
is 
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>ier  of  mediocrities  a4ded  tcigetJier  on  aooomplisli  nan 
tima  one  inan  of  gc&tus. 

Certaiuly  UiU  is  «  luistake.  T)i«  ewi««t  and  mo»t  oat- 
ami  B^tliiuuti  of  woutlerful  reoiilu  is  the  suppositiou  of 
t(eniu«,  iiis)jinition,  heroism,  as  tlivir  cause.  Grvat  tma 
cx[>kiii  liisloiy.  J>8i>oleon  uxpkUut  llic  lutftui^-  wf  Eu- 
nt\Ki  diiriii;^  a  huiuUst  of  a  ix-iitury.  Sn|i)H)e«>;  u  onlic.  u 
tliousaiiil  yuan  beuce,  slioitlii  resolve  Nnjioleoii  inui  lialf 
a  (luzcii  Na{ojlvou8 ;  vould  tli«y  explain  lliu  hbtoir  uf 
£uiu]w  KS  well  I  Given  a  tnau  like  Napoleon,  antl  we 
ctLti  uiiile»t«nil  tlie  t'roadi  cuuipuigns  iu  Ituly  iiiiil  Ger- 
many, the  overthmw  uf  Austha,  tlui  anuihilatioii  of 
Prussia,  llie  splendid  liusL  of  fi<-I<Uiiur^halH,  tbe  UooB- 
pttite  cikIu  of  kiii^,  tliu  Codvx.  tlii>  ^^iiujilon  Kond,  and  the 
many  cliuiigi'S  of  sUU's  mid  goverutuouts  on  tJw  map  of 
Europe.  Uue  matt  of  ^iiiu.t  explains  it  all  But  lake 
nwuy  the  man  of  genius,  ami  substitute  a  group  of  small 
men  in  his  place,  and  the  thing  is  much  mom  obscure  and 
unintelligible.  So,  given  Miisc«,  tJte  man  of  genius  and 
inspiration,  and  vrv  can  iimk-mtand  the  Exodus,  under- 
stand the  Jewisli  laws,  undL-i^tiimt  tlie  r«iitat«iicb,  and 
nnderetand  tJie  strange  phonameiiOD  of  Ju<laL«m.  But, 
instead  of  Moses,  given  a  mosaic,  however  skilfully  put 
bother,  and  iho  thing  is  more  difllcult.  Theivfore, 
Mo8(^s  is  tu  Ixt  ]>rufcn«d  to  the  nweaic,  as  (be  more  rea- 
SDiialilu  and  pix>i)nliltt  of  the  two.  just  as  Homer  is  prefer- 
able to  the  llomeiids,  and  Shakiispeaiti  to  thn  Sliake- 
sptaro  Club .• 

•  Strabo.  wlio  [irulwbly  wrote  in  Xhe  rrign  of  Tibcri«f,  tliiu  ilMuibM 

How*:  — 

Lower  Egypt,  ninkMi.-  niiy  lonRC'r  la  tHuir  ulih  wlmt  txiMail  iInvt,  it- 
fTted  thiTitiR  to  Kyrid,  ami  witli  lilin  wi-iit  <>iit  nioilj  wbo  hudurpd  tkc 
IMvIno  Rfliig.  For  >liMi'a  tHii|i:)it  llinl  tlii>  ^}iliaaii  nm  imt  rif;bt  in 
lIliriiiiiK  til"  lu'turK  «r  (lull  Iu  t>mat«ui<l  calll«,  nor  j<Ft  lb*  Afriouiior 
tvuii  Uin  Ur^kg,  in  riialiionini;  tlirtr  goit  in  tlis  fonn  of  mm.  Ue  hM 
Uiat  Ihiionlj  wm  Cttri,  —  that  which  cnoamwinw  >ll  of  im.  wirth  atti  i—, 
that  which  wp  mil  henvcn,  ihe  uHft  of  the  world.  Had  the  naton  of 
tliingL  Of  thii,  who  that  had  uijr  (enao  wonU  VMitnre  la  Iii**at  nn 
inugs  like  to  uiylhiiiK  wlilcli  nisM  unnnjt  nimtlvni?  Far  faitt«rti> 
ftbandnn  all  itnliiary  ami  iu^ul[itniTi^  all  aiiitlng  ajMit  oT  umHl  pnoitla 
and  kliniin.  ami  la  ]>iiy  n>vi'ri-iiiv  wlthonl  any  liiiifj^  Blialnv-T.  TIm 
Mumi  |>iv»ui'ilH'il  wax  tliul  Uivvi  whu  biro  tlio  ([ilt  of  diviiution  fat 
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Vie  find  in  Mosea  the  three  elements  of  Kenins,  inapira- 
tioa,  and  kuowltxlge,  I'erhups  it  i^  uut  diltiuult  lo  distin- 
guish thvin.  We  see  tbo  imlunil  gouiiis  and  teiii])fni- 
mviit  (if  Moses  breaking  out  agiiin  and  a^aiti  throughout 
his  career,  as  the  rocky  sti-ata  underlying  the  soil  crop 
out  in  llie  midst  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields  of  curu. 
The  husta  of  hia  nature  was  tlie  liardest  kind  of  rock, 
with  u  sur^iiig  Hubtvmineun  fire  of  )uwsioQ  beuk^itlh  it^ 
An  awful  soul,  stern  aiid  t«rriMv  as  Micliael  An^^Io  con- 
ceived hiiu,  the  sublime  senius  carving  the  sublime  law- 
givor  in  congenial  marble.  The  statue  is  as  stern  as  law 
Itself.  It  sits  in  one  of  the  Koman  churches,  butwcen 
two  colutuns,  the  right  hand  gru^piuj^  the  tables  of  the 
Liw,  the  symbolic  lioras  of  power  protruding  ii-om  the 
brow,  and  the  autttere  louk  of  the  judge  bent  upon  those 
on  the  lell  hand.  A  tiery  nature,  an  iron  will,  a  rooted 
sense  of  justice,  were  strangely  overtlowed  and  softened 
by  a  tenderness  toward  his  race,  which  was  not  so  much 
the  feeling  of  a  brother  for  brethren  as  of  a  parent  for 
children. 

Educated  in  llie  house  of  Phsraoh,  and  adopted  by 
hia  daughter  as  lier  child,  laken  by  the  powerful  and 
learned  priesthood  of  E{;y[)t  luto  their  ranks,  and  sharing 
for  msny  years  their  honors  and  privilegcj*,  his  heart 
yearned  loward  his  brethren  in  the  land  of  <io«hen,  and 
he  wwnt  out  lo  see  them  in  their  suflerings  and  slavery, 
Hia  impetuous  nature  broke  out  in  sudden  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  some  act  of  cruelty,  and  he  sinutc  the 
overseer  who  was  torturing  the  Jewish  slave.  That  act 
made  liim  an  exile,  and  sent  him  to  live  in  Anihia  I'ctrea, 
us  a  shepherd.  If  he  had  thought  only  of  his  own  jiros- 
pccts  and  position,  he  would  not  ha\e  gone  near  the  Is- 
raelites at  a!i,  but  liviil  quietly  as  an  ligyptiau  priest  in 
the  palace  of  Plmmoh.  But,  a»  tlie  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
says,  he  "  refused  to  be  ctdled  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter ;  clioosing  rather  to  Buffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  (iod  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 

thcmarWni  or  othrn  Rhnulil  Min>|<<M>>  thhrnanlma  to  alprp  within  tli* 
Tcmpk^  uid  thnau  w)iii  hvu  leuipentflly  sui]  justly  Dwy  expect  to  nu<iv* 
mat  good  ylfl  fruui  t.!oJ." 
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SMSOH."  '  Anollic^r  instanro  of  his  generotis  and  tendet 
feelings  towaid  his  nutioii  U  seen  in  his  behavior  when 
tba  people  made  the  golden  calf.  Fint,  his  angvr  broke 
lut  agauMt  tlivm,  uiu]  <lII  thv  stetnueae  of  Ihu  luwpvur 
Jtppeered  in  his  ootuiuaiid  to  the  people  to  ciit  down  Uiuir 
jdoUtious  brethren ;  th«n  tlte  bitter  tide  of  aiig«r  with- 
drew, and  llml  of  tendi^niess  toolc  its  place,  and  he  te- 
turiiud  into  thv  moimUiin  to  thv  Lord  and  said.  "  O.  this 
ln)u]>li!  liave  sinucd  a  great  tiiit,  mid  have  made  thvm  };ods 
of  gold.  Yet  OQW,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  tlii-ir  sin  — ;  and  if 
not,  bti)t  me,  I  pray  th(^  out  of  thy  XkmV  which  thou  liast 
written."  Moses  did  not  make  mudi  account  of  human 
life.  Ue  Btnick  dead  the  Egj^itiaii  who  was  ill-treatiug  a 
Jew ;  hu  slow  the  Jews  who  turned  to  idolatry ;  he  slew 
tlio  Midiiiiiitvs  who  l4.-U]ptL-d  tht^m ;  Imt  then  \us  wutt  ready 
to  give  u)i  his  owu  life  too  lor  thv  sake  of  his  p4H>p]e  and 
for  the  Bake  of  the  uiuav.  This  H]iirit  of  Mone  jtervades 
Ilia  law,  this  some  inconsiuency  went  fnim  his  chatuctar 
into  his  lecialation  ;  liis  reletitlesa  severity  and  liis  tender 
sympathy  mth  niijiear  in  it  lie  knows  no  mercy  towaid 
uie  tmuagreasor,  but  toward  tlie  unfortunate  he  is  full  of 
compasaton.  His  liiw  siiys.  "  Eye  for  eyv.  toirth  for  tooth, 
hami  for  band,  burning  fur  buruiii];.  atripo  for  alripe." 
But  it  also  says.  "  Vc  shall  neither  vex  a  slranper,  nor  op- 
press him,  for  ye  were  strangere  in  the  land  of  Kj-Tpt-  Ye 
shall  not  aRliot  any  widow  or  fatherless  diild."  "  IT  thou 
lenf!  money  to  any  of  my  people  that  is  poor  Viy  ihee,  thoo 
shalt  not  lie  to  him  as  an  usurer."  "  If  llum  at  all  take  thy 
nL-i|.'hlKir'8  raiment  lo  pk-dge.  thoa  sbalt  deliver  it  nnto 
him  by  Ihut  tlio  sun  goeth  down,  for  that  is  hii^  cuvering." 
"  If  tliiHi  iiKict  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  guiug  n^tiay, 
tlioii  shnlt  surely  bring  it  tioek  to  him  again." 

Such  severities  joined  with  such  humauitiee  we  find  in 
the  character  of  Mo«es,  and  such  we  find  to  have  passed 
from  his  clmmder  into  Iilm  laws.  But  pcrltaps  the  deepest 
spring  of  character,  and  iu  most  eesential  trait,  wo^  his 
sense  of  justice  as  embodied  in  law.  The  great  idi«  of 
a  just  law,  fo-'tly  chostii,  under  its  various  aspect*  of  ]>i- 

RulxminK  Ih"  rrfoowb  of  Ihe  Chrict'  <that  iK  "I  the  angaatni 
tt,  Ihs  auululod  pxijilc)  "greater  rJcbeathM)  tluc  UrsMmtof  E|grpt>~ 
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"^nc  command,  ceremonial  ng^ilations,  politicfd  order,  uid 
moral  duLy,  ilisliDgiiLshed  hix  pulicv  and  legislation  {tool 
tliat  of  otiier  fitmiders  of  states,  ttia  laws  reat«d  on  no  \ 
baaift  of  mere  temjMral  expediency-,  but  on  the  two  pivots 
of  an  absolute  Divino  will  and  a  deliberate  natioDal  clioice. 
It  had  the  double  auncUou  of  religion  un<l  ju-sticu ;  il  was 
at  onco  a  revelation  and  a  contract.  There  was  «  third 
idoa  wliidi  it  was  the  object  of  his  whole  system,  and 
especially  of  his  ceremonial  system,  to  teach  and  to  culti- 
vate, —  that  of  holiness.  0<jd  is  a  holy  Hod.  his  law  is  a 
holy  law,  the  place  of  his  worship  is  a  holy  place,  and  the 
Jewish  nation  a*  hie  worvliipiiera  are  a  holy  people.  This 
beliff  apjwaw  in  the  first  revelation  which  he  received  at 
the  titimiti^'  bush  in  the  land  of  Midian.  It  explains 
many  thinj^s  in  the  Levitical  law,  which  without  thia 
would  seem  trivial  and  unnieatiin^;.  The  ceronionial 
puritications,  clean  and  unclean  luent^,  the  anaii^'tiicnt.i 
of  the  tabernacle,  with  its  holy  phioe,  and  il»  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  Sabbath,  the  dresses  of  the  priesM,  the  oint- 
ment with  which  the  altar  was  anointed,  are  all  intended 
to  devt-lop  in  the  minds  of  the  people  tiie  idea  of  holineiw.' 
And  there  never  was  a  people  on  whase  souls  this  notion 
was  so  fully  impressed  as  it  was  upon  Ihe  .Jewa  Kxam- 
ioed.  it  nu'^us  the  eternal  di.«ttuctioti  between  ri^ht  and 
wrong,  between  good  and  evil,  and  the  essential  hostility 
which  exists  between  thenu  Applie<l  to  God,  it  shows 
him  to  have  a  nature  esaentially  moral,  and  a  true  moral 
character,  lie  loves  good  and  hates  evil.  He  does  not 
reganl  them  with  exactly  the  same  feeling.  He  cannot 
treat  the  pj'id  man  and  the  bad  man  in  exactly  the  sama 
way.  More  than  monotheism,  this  perhaps  is  Uie  charoc- 
loristic  of  the  theology  of  Moxes. 

The  character  of  Maseji  had  very  marked  deficieneioft, 
it  had  its  weakness  as  well  as  its  strentrth.  He  was 
impetuous,  impatient,  wanting  in  sclf-poascssion  and  self- 
control.  There  is  a  vcr^c  in  the  Book  of  NumU.'rs  (be- 
lieved by  Eichhom  and  Itosoiiniiiller  to  Iw  an  interpolntiou) 
which  calls  him  the  meekest  of  men.    Such  a  view  of  his 

'  !tn>  tbi*  wll  npUinnl  1q  TIw  Phflooophy  or  Ui«  PUn  of  &iln* 
Hon,  l>y  J«nw«  ii.  WJter, 
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cboneter  is  not  continned  by  such  actions  as  his  killing 
the  HigyptiaD,  tils  breaking  the  stooe  tables,  and  the  like. 
He  d^arus  of  himself  tbut  he  luul  oo  power  as  a  speaker, 
lieiti);  (Icliciviit  iirolubly  in  the  otgaii  of  luiguii;>u.  Ilia 
iniliurj'  skill  seeinii  unall,  ainoe  he  appointed  Jrwhiut  Tor 
the  niilitaiy  comiuaiider,  when  the  people  were  atteckod 
by  (he  Aaiolekites.  Nor  did  he  have,  what  seems  more 
iui|>oitjinl  in  a  legislator,  Uto  pmctical  tact  of  oi;ganizing 
lliu  iulmiiii:ttr.itiou  of  aflain.  Ilia  fattivr-in-kw,  Jctliro, 
rIk>w<h1  him  Iiow  to  ilel^nte  tlio  detatb  of  guvt-nimunt  to 
oil iMirxli nates,  and  to  reserve  for  himself  tlie  generHl  :4U|)er- 
iutendeuce.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  tried  to  do  e%-eiTthiiig 
by  himself.  That  gr«»t  art,  in  ndministntJon,  of  eefecting 
projwr  tools  to  work  with,  Musnt  did  not  acem  to  bave. 

lluviii;;  thus  bhully  skctclicd  soine  of  ilvs  qualiliea  of 
his  natural  genius  and  cbamcter.  let  us  aeo  what  were  the 
es»unltal  elements  of  his  l^slatioQ ;  and  (ln>l,  of  his  tbe- 
ciogy,  or  teachings  eoDoeming  Ood. 

Klonotheism,  as  we  all  know,  Iny  at  tlie  foundation  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  But  tliure  arc  iliffvrent  kinds  of  mono- 
theism. In  one  scnao  wc  have  seen  almost  all  ancient  r» 
ligions  to  luire  been  monothoistna.  AU  taught  the  exist- 
ence of  B  .'iiipreiiie  Heiii^'.  Hut  u.-<unlly  this  Supreme  Rein^ 
was  not  the  object  of  worship,  but  had  a>ciMiwl  into  the 
hackj^round, while  siiboidinate  ffydsv-'era  those  really  rev- 
erviiufd  ytmv^i  tau);lil  that  the  Supreme  Being  who  made 
heavf>n  and  earth,  the  Most  Hij-h  God,  was  also  the  only 
object  of  worship.  It  does  not  appear  that  Moses  denied 
the  existence  of  tlie  gods  who  were  adored  by  the  other 
iwtJons ;  but  he  maintained  Uiat  they  were  nil  inferior 
and  aubordiuatc,  and  far  beneath  Jehovah,  and  also  that 
Jehovah  nloiie  vrm  to  be  worship]ietl  liy  tJie  Jews.  "Thou 
shall  havi^  no  other  gods  Wfore  me  "  (Kxod.  xx.  3 ;  DeuL 
V.  7).  "  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  jasds  "  (Bent  vi  14X 
"  Ve  shall  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods" 
(Kxod,  xxiii,  13).  "  For  the  Lord  ymirGod  is  God  of  gods 
;  and  I>in1  of  lonis  "  (Deut  x.  1 7).  The  first  great  peculiarity 
of  the  theolfigj'  of  Moxesu'as  tlwrefore  thii),Ui»t  it  taught 
tJiat  the  Infinite  and  Supreme  Ueing,  who  in  most  retig- 
iona  was  the  hidden  God,  was  to  the  Jews  the  revealed 
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and  evor-prescnt  God,  the  object  of  worship,  olHHiionw, 
trust,  ninl  love.  Ilia  atinw  was  Jahveh,  the  "  I  am,"  the 
Being  of  beings," 

In  a  cc^rtaiu  Reuse  Mosa-i  taught  Uio  strict  unity  of  God, 
"Hear,  U  Israel ;  the  I»rd  our  God  is  one  I.ord"  (Pent, 
vi.  4),  is  a  statement  wliich  Jesus  calls  tlie  chief  of  the 
comniimdmcnts  (Mark  xii.  29,  30).  For  vht^n  Cod  is 
conceived  of  us  the  SujtrenH;  Being  ho  become,'?  at  once 
separated  by  an  iiitinite  distance  from  all  other  deities, 
and  they  cease  to  be  gods  in  the  sense  in  which  he  is 
God.  Now  as  Moses  gave  to  Jehovah  iiifliiite  atlriliules, 
jiud  tan^ht  that  he  w<w  the  maker  and  Loiil  of  heaven 
and  earth,  eternal  (I)cnt,  xxxiii.  27),  a  livin^j  God,  it 
followed  that  there  wa«  no  God  with  him  (l)eut.  xxxii. 
89),  which  the  prophets  afterwards  wrought  out  into  a 
simple  monotheism.  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  no  other 
God  beside  me  "  (Isaiali  xtiv.  8).  Therefore,  though  Moses 
did  not  uasert  in  terms  a  simple  monotheism,  he  taught 
what  coutuined  the  essential  (;erm  of  that  idea. 

Thi.'i  one  Goil,  supnmie  aud  infinite,  was  also  so  spir- 
itual tliat  no  idol,  no  st^ituc,  was  to  be  niailii  as  his  sym- 
Itol  He  was  a  <iod  of  tnith  niid  stern  justice,  vi.<iting 
the  sins  of  parents  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
geaeratioQ  of  those  who  bat«d  liim,  but  showing  mercy 

*  "  'Rrhnlct.  when  )  shall  fwae  lo  Ihr  chililmi  of  Inwt,  ukI  thitll  t*y 
anto  tWin,  ThrOnl  of  ynurfnlhi-n  hath  nent  luf  uiiluyou.  mid  I  lii-y  nliiiU 
My,  VTIiKt  I*  hU  imiiK  t     Wlial  kbill  I  uy  UDla  tlirm  I    Anil  God  nid 

uiiln  McHm,  I  AM  THE  1  AM Thi»  ibalt  Uiou  uy  unto  the  children 

or  l«m-\.  I  AM  )i>th  wnt  iiiv  until  yiiii  ! ' 

"  It  hu  br^n  obv-rvvd  tint  ttiii  K"«t  fptwlui  of  tho  history  of  th« 
rhaocn  Pni>Ir  nre  markHt  by  tht>  •ctitiiI  nsiiint,  l>y  whioh  In  iiu^h  thi> 
Divine  Nulim  Ja  indiated.  In  the  pBtriurchul  r^'  wi'  Iiiivi-  uln'titiy  trm 
that  Iho  oldot  Hrlirpw  form  t^  whli^n  tV  nioil  h^uithI  lih'ii  •>(  Divinity 
i>  Pi|>n-*»nl  ia  " Rl-Klphim,'  "The  Strung  One,'  'The  Hlnniit  Omiit," 
'Thr  SiniiiB-'  "  lifth-KI,"  •Pfn!-Kl.'  nmunnl  ovrffl  to  tli*  luti-st  liui™ 
tnmiuclali  uf  thia  (iriiiiElivi-  tikhIi^  ot  whlrcu  and  voralup.  But  now  a 
nPW  nntiiv,  inii  witli  it  ■  luw  Iriitli,  tma  Intmlnotd.  I  HD  Jchovih  :  I 
anjmuvd  nlllo  AtinihHni.  Iwhi',  hikI  Jmiib,  by  th*  namr  of  El-ShndiUi 
Jfioil  AliniKht^) ;  but  by  my  ii«niti  .Irlii.vsli  wm  I  nut  kiinwn  unto  them. 
Th«  only  otTtuu  uiv  ol  it  brl^irr  lh»  tliiiv  of  Muuv  ia  ill  th<'  liuiii'  of 
'.liH'tictn^l,'  bornf  liy  hi*  own  mutlirr.  It  wu  the  di-ciaration  of  th" 
•iinjilinily.  Ihi^  unity,  Ihr  Klf-rxicti^w  of  the  Dirine  Nature,  thp  txKl 
Opwmitt  lo  lit  the  multiplied  [onni  of  idotalty,  huaiui,  luiimal.  u,d 
mltwUal,  thut  prcrailed,  wbi  Mveknow,  evRywhert  else."  — SUnlcjr'f 
Jewish  CburolL 


log  vmotions  like  our  Ininian  en 

Tr,  only  puriftwl  froni  tbeir 
unian   actioiui   and   huiim 
ascribed  by  Mo<m»  to  God.     A 
been  expended  upon  llio  Jvwis 
think  tli»l  philosophy  oaantta 
aiid  disluiit.  from  iiiiui  M  powi 
of  hiiu  M  I)oity,  l*ro\ndeDce,  ai 
because  inan  is  nutde  in  the  i 
revere  God  at  all    Jacobi  stij-s  tJ 
inorphizoa  man  ;  man,  tbentfora 
]>hi/^>«  God."    A»d  Swed«nbo^ 
man,  since  man  was  made  in  tit 
ever  we  think  of  God  as  nrea 
ascribe  to  bini  pleiisure  and  dt) 
liking,  thinkiD<;.  feolinf;.  and  wil 
num.    And  not  to  do  this  may  I 
is  practical  atheism.    Moses  foi 
any  image  or  likenesa  of  God.  y 
of  bis  jenlou-^y,  wrath,  repent 
raoli's  heart,  changes  his  mind  i 
down  from  heaven  in  order  to  se 
wer«  as  wick<!d  as  tlioy  were  n 
views  arc  liniitnttons  to  the  perl 
so  far  Uie  views  of  Moses  wcto 
tlie  strong  language  of  poetry,  v 
ing  and  practical  way  Uie  pereo 

gtaiir.    >llY»fl.l..r.^o    »f     (iivl 
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with  the  prieathooil  Tho  Egyptrimi  priests  wcru  thoso  to 
whom  I'ythujioras,  Herodotus,  ami  I'lalo  went  for  iiistnic- 
tioiL  Tticir  snored  iKioks,  as  we  have  seen,  taught  tbe 
doclriiiw  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  Uod,  ol"  the  im- 
iiiiirlality  of  the  soul,  and  its  jud-jmcut  in  the  future 
world,  beside  tuachiug  thv  HrU  iiti<)  itcieitccs,  Husea 
proliably  kuew  ull  lliul  th^'-se  books  could  t«iu:l>,  and  tliers 
is  no  doubt  tliat  ho  made  use  of  this  knowl«dg8  aftei- 
ward  in  uTitii^  his  law.  Like  the  Egyptian  priests  he 
believed  in  one  God;  but,  unlike  them,  he  tati^bt  that 
doctrine  openly.  Like  them  h«  ostjiblisla-d  a  prursthood, 
sacrifices,  festivats,  and  a  t«inplc  ticrvicc ;  but,  unlike 
theui,  h«  allowed  no  images  or  idols,  no  visible  vepreseu- 
tatioiu  of  tJie  Uitseeu  Being,  and  instead  of  niy^l«ry  and 
a  hiddeo  deity  gave  them  revelation  and  a  present,  open 
Deity.  Uoncetnioc  tbe  future  life,  about  which  the  ^&p- 
tiana  bad  so  much  to  say.  Moses  tauRlit  tiotbitig.  Ilis 
rewards  and  punishments  were  inflicted  in  this  world. 
Uetrihution,  individual  and  national,  took  place  hero. 
As  this  could  not  have  been  from  ignorance  or  accident,  it 
must  have  had  a  pur])nne,  it  must  have  been  inteJitional. 
The  silence  of  the  IVotateiich  respecting  immoi'talitrV 
is  one  of  the  nwet  remarkable  features  in  tlie  .Jewish 
religion.  It  bos  been  ofltrn  objected  to.  It  baa  been 
asserted  that  a  religion  without  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality and  f^ituru  relributiun  is  no  ntlij^oa.  But  in 
our  time  philwophy  takia  a  diflbnjut  view,  deelarina 
that  there  is  nothing  nece:(»arily  religious  in  the  belief 
«>f  immortality,  and  that  to  tlo  right  from  fear  of  future 
punishment  or  hope  of  future  reward  is  f»eiriith.  and 
thi.>n!fore  irreligious  and  iiimiora3.  Moreover  it  asseita 
that  lielicf  in  immortiiiity  is  a  matter  of  instinct,  and 
somettiing  to  be  a'Miiraed,  not  to  bo  proved ;  and  that  ' 
we  lielieve  in  immortality  just  in  proportion  tin  the  soul 
it  full  of  life.  Therefore,  lliough  Moses  did  not  teach  the 
dootriiw  of  immortality,  be  yet  made  it  neoeasaiy  that 
the  Jews  should  believe  iii  it  by  the  awakening  intluenoe 
of  his  law,  wluch  roused  the  soul  into  thu  fullest  activity. 
But  beside  genius,  beside  knowledge,  did  not  Motws 
al^o  iHNtsuss  that  which  lio  claimed,  a  special  inspiratiou  I 

■I8»  AX 
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And  if  »»,  what  yng  bis  inspiration  and  wliat  is  its  eri* 
dencti  ?  Tlie  evitlence  of  his  inspiration  is  in  that  wbicli 
bo  (aid  and  did.  IIU  infipiratiou,  like  that  of  Abnhun, 
consLst4!d  in  his  inward  vision  of  God.  io  hit)  sight  of  Uia 
divitiv  unity  nnd  lioUnuss,  in  his  fceliuj;  of  th«  personal 
presence  and  power  of  tlie  Suprouc  IJeing,  in  bis  ihtci-Ij- 
tiuu  uf  his  will  and  of  tua  law.  He  was  iun-ardly  pliicitl  by 
Ibe  Divine  Providenca  where  he  could  see  tbese  truttis,and 
become  llie  nietUum  of  conunuiiii-atin^  them  to  a  nation. 
His  inspiration  was  deeper  tbun  (but  uf  the  p-iiatest  of 
aubsi'quent  propheta.  It  was  jivrliajis  not  so  \a.x^.  nor  so 
full,  uur  so  high,  hut  it  was  luoro  entire ;  and  ilierefore 
the  power  tlml  went  forth  from  the  won)  and  life  of  Iktosea 
vas  not  snr]m«si>d  allvrwatd.  "  There  arose  nut  a  prophet 
sinee  in  lanurl  liku  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  know  face 
to  face."  No  pMpbi't  iUl(;rw-urd  till  thv  time  of  Jesus  did 
such  a  work  as  he  did,  rurily,  tiiiiiplicily,  and  strength 
cliumcterized  hia  whole  oouduct.     His  theolc^,  bis  litur- 

gr,  bis  moral  code,  and  his  civil  code  were  i^niirable  in 
leir  d(>«ign  and  their  execution. 

Wu  are,  indeed,  not  able  to  su}'  kow  much  of  the  P«n- 
lateucli  came  from  Moses.  Many  parts  of  it  were  proba- 
bly Uiv  work  of  other  writers  and  of  sulieequent  timea. 
But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  essential  ideas  of  tJio  law 
proceeded  from  bim. 

We  have  rc«:aTded  Moses  and  bis  laws  on  the  side  of 
religion  and  abo  on  that  of  morals ;  it  luraains  to  con- 
sider thorn  on  that  of  politics,  ^^'7lat  was  the  form  of 
^vrniueut  cstablisbi-d  by  Moses  t  Was  it  despotism  or 
fnH'doiii  ?  Was  it  tiioiiarcby,  aristocracy,  democracy,  or 
republicanism  I  Were  the  Jews  a  bee  people  or  an  en- 
slaved people  ? 

CertaiiJy  the  Jews  were  not  enslaved.  They  had  one 
ureat  protection  from  despotism,  —  a  oonstttutmn.  The 
Mosaic  law  was  their  constitution.  It  was  a  written  con- 
stitution, and  could  thervfore  l>o  appealed  to.  It  was  a 
publishnl  constitution,  and  was  tbet^foro  known  by  all 
the  people.  It  was  a  sacred  cotistituttou,  givo-n  ou  tlio 
antliority  of  Ood,  and  therefore  could  not  bu  niodilied,  ex- 
cept by  the  same  authority.     This  constitution  therefore 
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was  a  protection  ^^inst  despotism.  A  constitution  liku 
tills  cxoluJe*  nil  arliilrnry  and  d<!»)>ottc  anlhority.  Wo 
ran  therefore  safely  say  tiiat  tlie  law  of  Mosea  naved  the 
imLiun  from  deapotiHm.  Thus  be  gave  Uieni  an  important 
element  of  political  freedom.  No  matter  liow  opprvssivo 
lawfl  are,  a  govcnunctit  of  fixed  law  iiivulvua  in  tbc  long 
run  much  mor«  mil  freedom  tliun  the  government,  how. 
L-v(T  kiiiil,  wliich  is  arbitrary,  and  therefore  uncertain  and 
changeable. 

Unt  were  these  laws  oppressive  ?  Let  ns  look  at  them 
in  a  few  obvious  point*  of  view. 

What  did  they  exact  in  regard  to  taxation  ?  We  Imow 
thai  ill  Kastern  govttrninent.i  the  people  have  been  ground 
to  the  earth  by  taxation,  and  that  agriculture  has  been 
destroyed,  the  fruitful  Held  become  a  wilderntas.  and 
populous  countries  depopulaltid.  by  this  one  form  of  op- 
prussioiL  It  is  bccuuso  thocc  hu^  btieu  no  Hxed  rate  of 
taxation.  Each  governor  is  allowcil  to  take  as  much  as 
fa«  can  from  his  sulxiidinalus,  iind  ejtch  of  the  suhordi- 
iiatiw  as  much  a.i  he  can  get  from  his  inferiors,  and  so  on, 
till  the  people  are  finally  reached,  out  of  whom  it  must 
all  come.  But  under  the  Mosaic  conatitntion  the  taxear 
were  fixed  and  certain.  Thoy  consisted  in  a  poll-tax, 
in  the  firat-fmits,  and  the  tithes.  The  poll-tax  was  a 
half-shekel  paid  every  year  at  the  Temple,  by  every  adult 
Jew.  Tlie  hrst-fruiU  were  rather  au  expression  of  f;rati- 
tnde  tliau  a  tax.  The  tithes  were  a  t«iith  part  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  soil,  and  wftnt  for  the  support  of 
the  Uvites  and  the  general  expenaes  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Another  important  point  relates  to  trials  and  pumsh- 
menta.  What  security  has  one  of  a  fair  trial,  in  case  he 
is  accused  of  crime,  or  what  assumnce  of  justice  in  a  civil 
muse  i  Now  we  know  that  in  I-Jistem  countries  every- 
thing depen<ls  on  bribery.  This  Most-Jt  forbade  in  his  law. 
"  TIiou  snalt  take  no  gill,  for  the  gift  blinduth  tJie  oyoa; 
thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  tlie  poor,  but  in 
righteonsness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor." 

Again,  the  accuser  and  accusod  wore  to  appear  together 
before  the  judge.     The  witnesses  were  twom,  and  were 
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wcamined  aeparotaly.    Tbo  people  luul  chc«p  joMicB 
near  at  huicL    "  Judges  and  ofilcere  i>halt  thou  make  ' 
in  itU  thy  gates,  Uiroughoui  Uiy  tribeH ;  and  they  shallC^Jl 
ju<l:b!u  the  people  with  just  judjiiiieut."  ^M 

There  were  courta  of  uppi^  I'roin  these  local  judgwi  ™ 

Thero  s<>ciiM  to  luiro  bc«n  no  legislotivi;  t>udy,  since  Clie»  ^^e 


laws  uf  Mo«««  were  oot  only  a  conHtttutioti  but  aim 
code.     No  doubt  a  common  law  grew  up  under  tl 
ctflioos  of  the  local  courts  aud  courts  of  appeal    Bn 
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provUioa  WHS  made  by  HoM«  for  any  OMessiuy  amci^'l—    ^ 
inuut  of  his  lawH  hv  the  ruCerence  which  he  made  U* 
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proplieit  like  huuiwif  wlio  might  aiWrwanl  aiiae,  wlioiu 
people  were  to  obey.* 

xbore  waa  no  provision  in  the  Jowisb  constitoHoo  fo^r  ^ 
ft  supTBmo  exocutivu.  But  the  law  foretold  tliut  the  tim^^^ ' 
would  conie  ill  which  tlicy  would  desire  a  king,  and  it  tie —  •- 
fined  hiaautliiirity.  He  sliould  be  a  coustitulaooal  kiug,  -^S- 
(IteuL  x\-iL  U  -  20.) 

We  have  alraady  said  that  one  great  object  and  purpoe^^^ 

of  Ibe  cerotDouial  law  of  Mosea  vaa  to  develop  iu  the  mind ■* 

of  the  people  the  i<leu  of  holinesa  This  b  expressecE^ 
■(Lev.  xix.  2X  "  Speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of  ib^^^* 
cbtlclrvn  of  Israel,  and  aaynnto  them.  Ye  sbaU  be  liolj ;  fo 
I  lh«  ijoni  your  God  am  holy." 

Another  object  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  to  siinoun 
tho  whole  nation  with  an  impenetmble  hedge  of  peculiar- 
itJWi  and  so  to  keep  thuni  supumte  Ironi  surrounding  iia 
tionii.  Tlie  commonial  law  vrm  like  a  shiiU  which  pro-^cr:* 
tected  the  kernel  within  till  it  was  ripe.  The  ritual  vas-^^^ 
tho  thorny  husk,  the  theohiffv  and  raomlity  wpr«  the  a»..^  *' 
cntd  included  fniit.  In  this  point  of  view  tlie  strangcS'*^* "'' 
pc^ouliarities  of  the  ritimt  find  an  easy  explanation.  Tbv  ' 
more  strange  they  are,  tlie  better  they  scn'e  their  purpoad^  *''■ 
These  peculiarities  produced  bitter  prejudice  between  th*-  *^* 
Jews  and  the  surroun(lin<;  nations.  Despised  by  thcj  ^^'^ 
noigliboTs.  thoy  drspisud  them  again  in  turn;  aad  tlii-  ^** 

'  A  man  U'lraiiK?  n  prophet  only  bjr  hla  powern  of  inidt^t  and  fafCBritt   —    ' 
until  UiHt  wu  aiirtill'id  b>  tbi^poaplp.  hr  wm  no  pro|ihal  tothMi,    Vhi^^~ 
it  wu,  it  *iui  bitaauu!    hn  tuntriatitil  Ihrm   liy  Ilia  EnanirMtaliiMI  of  th.  ^ 
tmlh  ;  conwqiiontly  any  nvlilnn  of  thi^  Un>  by  a  p»[iluit  ■•*  •  ooniUlLS^ 
tioruil  uneuilineiit  by  the  pnopln  thtimawlvca. 
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mutual  contempt  has  produced  the  toruU  desired.  The 
Jews,  in  the  very  tii^ii  of  tiic  wiirld.  BUiroundc-d  by  fjreut 
iiatioiM  far  more  powerful  than  tlicinsL-lvtis.  (wiiquereil  mid 
overrun  by  Aasynsnts,  Medes,  PeraiauM,  Hyrians,  P^yp- 
tians,  Greeks,  Itomana,  have  been  more  entirely  eepamted 
from  other  nations  ttuui  tlio  Chinese  or  the  people  at 
Japan.  Dis])CTscd  as  tJiey  are,  tiiey  are  still  a  distinct 
people,  a  nation  within  otlier  nations.  Llko  dropn  of  oil 
floating  on  the  water  but  never  mingling  with  it,  so  the 
Jews  arc  found  every  wliere,  floating  dro{)8  of  national  life 
in  the  int<Ut  «f  other  nationalities.  In  Leviticus  (xvlii.  3) 
we  Rnd  the  command,  "  After  the  doinp)  of  the  laud  of 
Efiypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do ;  and  after  tlie 
doings  of  the  hind  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ya 
nol  do ;  neither  shall  yc  walk  in  their  ordinances."  lliey 
have  not  obeyed  this  cucnmand  in  its  letter,  but  continue 
to  obey  its  spirit  in  its  unwritt4.>n  continuation :  "  Alter 
the  doing$  of  the  English  and  French  and  Americans 
sliall  ye  not  do,  nor  walk  in  their  ordiuanC4;s,  but  aliall 
still  continue  a.  peculiar  people." 


§  4.  David ;  or,  Judaitm.  (u  tht  jHmmat  WonJiip  of  a 
Father  and  Friend. 

Many  disasters  befell  the  Jews  after  their  settlement  in 
Palestine,  which  we  should  allude  to  were  we  writing  tho 
heads  of  their  hi&toty  rather  than  giving  an  account  of 
their  religion.  Among  these  wci*  their  long  conflict  witJi 
the  riiilistin«8,  and  their  subjeiiliim  by  that  people  during 
twenty  years.  The  PliJlislines,  it  haa  been  recently  dis- 
covered, were  not  a  Semitio  nation,  and  were  nol  in  the 
land  in  the  time  of  Moses.  They  are  not  tncntioned  aa 
a  powerful  people  in  the  Pentateucli  or  the  Hook  of 
Joshua,  but  suddenly  iippcMir  as  invadera  in  tlie  time  of 
the  .ludgt's,  lumijilettdy  defi'ating  and  sulxluing  the  Ca- 
naani(«s  along  the  shore.  In  fact,  the  Philistines  were  prob- 
ably un  Indo-European  or  At^'an  people,  and  their  name 
is  now  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pelasgi. 
Tliey  were  nrobalily  u  iKxly  of  Pelaajn  from  llic  island  of 
Ciet^  who,  by  succtissive  iuvaaioos,  overran  F&lestine,  and 
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gK9  tiitir  name  to  it*    Jht^y  were  finally  reduced 
David;  uid  u  bis  rui;^   U   ttut  ciilminatiDg  peaod 
Jodaism,  ws  will  duvoU)  soBie  space  to  liis  clumictvr  imd 
influence. 

The  lif«  of  David  makeii  an  epoch  in  Jewish  history 
ind  human  hisboiy.     Nations,  like  riants,  have  theirj 
period  of  flowcra  and  of  fniiL    Tb«y  liave  tlioir  epriotf- 
time,  thoir  samo3«r,  autumu.  and  winUtr.     The  n^  of 
Diivid  among  the  Jews  was  like  tlic  age  of  Pencli»  among 
the  Greeks,  of  Augustus  auiong  the  f£oiiiaii»,  of  Louia 
XIV.  in  Fiance,  of  Charles  V.   in   Spain.     Such  peri'jils 
eojarate  tliemsetvea  from  those  wliich  went  before  and 
from  those  wliicb  follow.     The  puriod  of  David  si-oius  a 
ihoiieund  fcurt  Ti?niovi!i)  from  that  of  Uie  Judges,  anil  yt-t 
it  follows  it  almost  immuilintely.     As  a  few  weeks  in 
spring   turn  the  brown  eartli  to  a  gUd  creen,  load  the 
trees  with  foliage,  and  fUl  the  air  with  the  perfume  of 
bloasoma  and  the  song  of  biids,  so  a  few  years  in  the  lifAj 
of  a  nation  wQl  chaQ<^  bttriiariem  into  civilization, : 
pour  the  light  of  litemtiiro  and  knowledge  over  a  slc«p-l 
ing  land.    ArU  flouriah,  external  enemies  are  eomiuerv\i,  J 
inwni-d  disuontfiits  are  pacified,  wealth  ponra  in,  fuxaryj 
iiicri'iwi's,  geuius  ucrmuplishes   iw  triumpha.     Suimner, 
wich  its  flowers  and  fraito,  has  arrived. 

When  a  nation  is  ripe  for  such  a  cltange,  the  advent  of 
a  man  of  genius  will  accomplish  i(.  Around  him  the 
tides  crystallizu  and  take  form  and  bcsiity.  Kncli  a  maa] 
wiis  Dttvid,  —  a  hnive  soldier,  a  great  captain,  a  sagaciou 
mlvL'iiturer,  an  ailisl,  muaictan.  and  poet,  a  man  of 
foiinil  religious  expcnoii(-.e  ;  ho  was,  more  tlian  all  tb'ese^' 
a,  atat&snian.  By  his  great  oi^^iziog  ahihty  ho  made  a 
powerful  nation  out  of  that  wliieli,  when  he  camo  to  tlitt 
throne,  consisted  of  a  few  discordant  and  hatf-conqucred 
tribes.  In  the  tune  of  Saul  the  Ifiraelitcs  were  invaded 
by  all  the  surrounding  nnlions;  by  the  Syrians  on  the 
north,  the  Ammonites   aud   Moabites  on  the  east,  ths 

*  Hilzig^  UrttMchiehlc  quiI  Mjrtholoinr  <i"  PbllUlnr.  TxJtat  fmba- 
bly  irftrrnl  to  (ho  CKtan  origin  or  ili«  IliHiiliiiiH,  iihni  Iw  ny*  llul  tiM 
Jmra  vim  orii^niilly  nntivni  nf  thr  iilniid  of  i'lttt.  Ssf  UtMKOuiit  Vt 
lloM*  uid  liu  iaittiutiorui,  IIuEuHa,  V.  1  ^0. 
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Ainale1cit«s  and  Edomites  on  th?  south,  and  the  Fhilia- 
tiuGs  oil  t.lif  w(!st>  In  IIk!  tiiiiu  of  David  nil  thcso  natious 
wen!  wjHiiiluU'.ly  sulxliieii,  their  cities  garn'Riiiied,  fiml  t!i« 
pow^T  or  the  Israehtes  suhmitted  to  from  the  Kujiiiriitee 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

Most  great  men  are  contented  to  be  difltinKiiikhed  in 
one  tiling;,  mid  to  leud  u  eingle  life ;  but  Duvid  led  tliree 
lives,  each  diAtiiiot  (Kim  th«  othi^,  —  the  life  of  a  soldier 
aiid  statesman,  the  life  of  n  poet  and  artist,  the  life  of 
deep  religious  experience.  We  will  look  at  his  character 
in  each  of  Ur'HU  tiiTttc  dirvctious. 

We  hivv  already  said  that  David  found  tho  Isniclil«8 
divided  and  half  cont^uered,  and  left  them  uniunl  iiiid 
conquerora.  Ity  means  of  hia  ]jen)onal  qualities  he  had 
made  himself  popular  among  the  tribes,  lie  was  known 
us  a  brave  and  cuutioiis  gu<.-rilla  chief.  His  nutivo  gcn- 
croeity  and  open-liv.»ilediit^««  woD  him  the  love  of  tho 
pwfde.  His  ndigious  toudencies  gained  for  him  the 
frieudsliip  of  the  prit^ts,  and  the  great  iuflueuco  of 
Samuel  woa  ulvrayx  exvited  in  his  lavor.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  unite  the  people,  and  gain  their  confidence  till 
he  could  make  use  of  them  in  lar^r  enterprises.  Tlic 
Jews  were  not  naturally  a  military  nation,  and  were  never 
meant  to  be  such.  Yet  when  their  strength  was  united 
they  Were  cai)able,  by  their  detcnnination  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  of  extmordinory  uiilitAry  exploits.  Everything 
depended  on  their  moride.  Demoralized  and  weakened 
by  doubts  and  scmplea,  or  when  conscious  that  they  were 
disobeying  the  laws  of  Moses,  they  were  easily  defeated  by 
any  invader.  The  firet  duty  of  their  general  was  to  bring 
them  hack  from  their  idolatries  tind  buckslidings  to  the 
service  of  (lod.  Under  Joshua  it  oidy  needed  two  grwit 
battles  to  conquer  the  whole  land  of  Palestine.  So,  re- 
united under  I.taviil,  a  few  canipaignB  made  them  victo- 
lions  over  the  surrounding  nations. 

The  early  part  of  David's  life  wa."*  a  perpetual  disci- 
pline in  prudence.  He  was  continually  beset  with  dan- 
gere.  He  had  to  fly  from  the  presence  and  ferocious 
jealousy  of  Situl  a^xxn  and  a^in,  and  even  to  take  refuge 
with  the  Philistines,  who  had  reason  enough  to  bo  his 
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fluentHs.    H«  fled  from  Sintl  to  Snniucl.  and  look  s>i«lt 
ander  )m   j^rotectioD.     Punued   to   thia   n*U«at  by  tba 
Icin^,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  throw  Iiiuiself  on  tli(t^9 
tueny  of  ibe  I'hilutiuus,  uid  bu  wvot  to  Gutb.     Whea.^ 
he  saw  1iiiii»-lf  in  diuigvr  tlieru,  liu  |ireu-udvd  to  be  in-  — 
8ani>;  iiiMiiitly  Unni^  lUrfiiit-bout  the  tlast  a  protcctdon  ^ 
fnmi  injury.     His  next  »teji  was  logo  to  th«  cttw  Adul-  — 
lun.  and  to  collect  arouud  him  a  bcHiy  of  parti8ftn«.  with  .^ 
whuiu  to  protect  kinuvir.     Sttid  wntdicd  his  opiwrtunily,.^ 
Mid  when  David  hud  hJt  tliu  fiuttniMMB  of  the  )nouuttuu,_ 
anil  came  into  the  city  Keiliih  to  dofoud   it  from  tbe^ 
riiilistiues,  Saul  w«itt  (lown  with  a  detach  invnt  of  troops    — 
to  In^aiL-^'  him,  bo  that  \k  had  to  fly  og&in  to  th«*  nKiiin- — 
tuiiis.     l^tniyed  hj  the  Zi]>hite«,  as  he  bad  bt^n  befon- 
betra;ed  hy  the  men  of  Koikh,  ho  went  to  another  wil- 
demcn  attd  escaped.    The  kiuj;  continui-d  to  purene  bim. 
whenerer  be  oouJd  get  nny  tidings  of  bta  [Kxtition,  aniL 
attain  liavid  was  obli},iil  to  take  rcfUge  among  tbv  Philia- 
tiiR's.     Uut  throimhout  thin  whole  [leriod  be  never  {wr- 
iiiittud  himgeif  any  hostile  measures  against  Saul,  hio  im- 
pliiinlilc  enemy.     In  this  he  showed  great  wi«<li>ni.  for  the 
rawlt  of  8uch  a  course  would  have  been  a  ci\il  war,  in 
which  part  of  the  nation  would  have  taken  sides  with 
one  an<I  part  with  the  other,  and  I>arid  never  could  have 
aswnded  the  throne  wilh  the  consent  of  the  whole  peopla 
But  the  coRSKjuence  of  his  forbearance  was,  tbnt  wheo 
by  the  doRtli  of  Saul  the   throne  l)eoaine  Mtuitit.  Darid 
Buecwdwl  lo  it  with  «raroely  any  opposition.     His  sul«e- 

3uent  oonrse  showed  alwars  the  same  prudence.  He 
isarmed  his  enemies  by  kindness  and  clemency.  He 
tindeistood  the  policy  of  making  a  Inidf^  of  goid  for  a 
flying;  enemy.  When  Abuer,  the  most  iuflnentiul  man  of 
his  opponents,  oHered  to  submit  to  him.  David  rc«eivn] 
him  with  kindness  and  mnde  him  a  friend.  Anil  whi.-n 
Abuor  was  treacherously  killed  by  Jonb,  David  publicly 
DioiiriKil  for  bim,  following  tlie  bier,  and  weeping  at  the 
gravp.  Thif  historian  says  conceniing  this:  "And  all  the 
people  took  notice  of  it  and  it  pleased  them :  as  what- 
•oevcT  the  king  did  pleased  all  tlie  people.  For  all  the 
people  undvistuod  that  day  that  it  was  not  of  the  king  to 
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«lay  Abner  the  son  of  Ner."  His  poli(^'  wns  to  conciliate 
and  uiiiU'.  Whuii  f^aul's  eon  wm  sIhiii  by  his  own  Bee- 
vant^.  wlio thought  to  pleaso  Dioiil  by  that  act,  he  iinin©- 
diatt-ly  put  tiiem  to  death.  K«|iially  cautious  and  judi- 
cious was  his  couree  in  tmuslfimng  the  Ark  and  its 
worahip  to  Jerusaleta  He  did  this  only  gradiially,  and  as 
he  aaw  that  the  people  were  prepared  for  it. 

Wo  next  will  look  at  David  in  his  chiimcter  as  man  of 
genitu,  musician,  ai-li.*t.  poet.  It  is  not  often  that  an  «ini- 
nent  statesman  and  Rohiier  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  di-ttin- 
^i.4hed  poet  and  writ«r,  tJoinctimes  they  can  HTite  his- 
tory or  auuab,  like  Ca'sar  and  Krederiek  the  Gruat ;  but  the 
imaginative  and  poetic  elenivnl  is  rarely  found  connected 
with  the  determined  will  and  piactical  intellect  of  a  great 
commander.  Alexandor  the  Oreat  had  a  taste  for  good 
poetry,  for  he  carried  llomor  with  him  through  his  cam- 
pai<;iis  ;  but  the  tuste  of  Napoleon  went  no  higher  than  a 
liking  for  Oasian. 

Itut  David  was  a  poctv  in  wliom  the  tender,  lyrical, 
personal  element  roM  to  the  highest  point  The  daring 
soldier,  when  he  took  his  harp,  became  anotlier  man.  H« 
consoled  himself  and  sousht  comfort  in  trial,  mud  sane 
bis  tbaukfkdnefls  in  his  nour«  of  ioy.  The  Book  of 
Psalms,  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  t)avid,  is  the  record 
of  his  life.  As  Horace  says  of  Lncilius  and  his  book  of 
Oka,  that  the  whole  of  the  old  man's  life  hangs  stM- 
peaded  therein  in  votive  pictures ;  and  as  Goethe  says 
that  his  Lyrics  are  a  book  of  confessions,  in  which  joy 
and  sorrow  turn  to  song ;  so  the  Book  of  Psalms  can  only 
be  uiiderstooil  when  wo  consider  it  as  David's  poetical 
autobiography.  In  tliia  ho  aiiticipat<^«  the  Koran,  which 
was  the  private  journal  of  Muhummed. 

"  The  liarp  of  David,"  says  Henler,  "  was  hia  comforter 
and  friiuKt.  In  his  youth  he  sang  to  its  music  while 
tending  his  flocks  as  a  shepherd  on  the  mountains  of 
Jadfea.  t)y  ita  means  he  had  access  to  Saul,  and  could 
sooth  witJi  it  the  dark  mood  of  the  king.  In  his  days  of 
exile  1m  oonfided  to  it  his  sonows,  When  he  triumphed 
over  his  enemies  the  harp  became  in  his  royal  hands  a 
tbaak-offeriiig  to  the  duty.    Afterward  he  oTganixcd  on 
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It  magnificent  scale  rnunic  and  poetry  in  tbo  woraliip  of 
Ood.  Four  Uiotisand  Levites,  distingubhed  by  a  pevuliar 
dress,  were  arrao^d  in  clusses  and  choirs  nuder  ma«1er-j 
siugers,  of  whom  ihe  thn-e  iii(k<I  diatinguislied,  Asapt 
Hei»an.auil  Jt'diilhim,  are  known  to  us  by  specimeiu 
their  arc    In  hia  i'»alnis  his  whole  kingdom  Uve&" 

We  speak  of  the  inspimtion  of  •.'enius,  nnd  di»lii)i^Li^t) 
it  from  the  inspiration  of  tho  Kligioua  teacher.  But  iu 
ancient  times  the  pruplit-t  nnd  potK  were  often  tJie  same, 
and  one  word  {as.  lu  Latin,  "  vnles")  waa  ii«od  for  both. 
In  iltc  case  of  Ilavitl  tlie  two  inspirations  wt-n:  jiprfeciljr 
at  one.  His  reli^on  was  poeti-j-,  aD<i  his  poetiy  was  re- 
ligion. The  genius  of  liis  |>oetn'  is  not  grandeur,  but 
b^uty.  Sometimes  it  eipiesses  a  single  thought  or  sen- 
timent, as  that  (I'solni  cxxxiii.)  descriljin<^  thu  b<»uty  of 
)>rotherly  union,  or  na  that  (t^m  xxiii.)  which  [luints 
trust  in  God  like  that  of  a  slioop  in  Iii»  shepheril.  Of 
the  same  sort  is  the  fifteenth  I'snltn,  "  Lord,  who  shall 
abide  in  lliy  tiilicmacle  ? "  the  (wvnty-ninth,  u  dcs<:n[ition 
of  ft  tlm:idiimtoi'ni ;  the  sixty-seventh,  "O  God,  bo  incrui- 
ful  to  lis  and  bless  iia"  ;  tiie  e^hty-fourth,  "How  lovely 
are  thy  tabernacles  "  ;  and  the  last  Psalm,  calling  on  maii'> 
kind  to  praise  God  in  all  ways. 

It  is  A  striking  fact  that  these  Hebrew  Ijrics.  written' 
laoa  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  l>cfore  ilie  time 
of  Homer,  should  be  used  to-day  in  ('hristian  worship  aud 
for  private  devotion  all  over  Die  world. 

Ill  epi'akiiig  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Avesta  we  said  that 
in  such  hymns  and  lituif^es  the  truest  Wlief  of  a  natioi 
can  be  found.     A^Tiat  men  say  to  God  in  their  pmyet 
may  be  nssnmed  to  express  their  pniftii-al  convi(;t.ion9 
The  Jewish  religion  is  not  to  be  fmind  so  sun-ly  in  it*. 
Levitical  code  as  in  these  national  lyrics,  which  were  the 
liturgy  of  the  peopla* 

*  "  Out  ttma  the  hnart  of  mttDtc  rolled 
Tho  bilHRlin  of  Ihr  Riblx  old  ; 
The  litBului  of  iiat[(iTiH  camv, 
I.iki'  tlin  vali'tuiu'a  tun^F  of  flaint^ 
lip  fiom  th«  liurnins  core  below,  — 
Thv  cuiticU*  of  lov*  and  wo?." 

EuKHiioic,  Tht  Phlhm. 
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"Wliat  then  do  tliey  sny  concerning  God  7  they  teach 
his  universal  dominion.  They  dLiolarc  that  nouc  in  lh« 
heaven  ran  be  compared  to  him  (P^ialtii  Ixxxlx.) ;  that  lie 
is  to  be  feared  above  all  cods  {Fsalni  xcvi.).  They  teach 
bin  cteraity ;  declaring  uial  be  is  Ciod  from  everlasting 
to  wcrlaKlitu; ;  that  a  thousand  years  in  his  sight  arc  as 
yedteixlay ;  tliat  he  laid  th«  rmiiidutifitiit  of  the  earth  and 
made  the  heavens,  and  that  wliei]  thoae  pcritjh  he  will  en- 
dure ;  that  at  some  period  Uiey  shall  ho  changed  like  a 
^uiiicut,  but  that  God  will  ulwaj-s  be  the  same  (I'salm 
xe.,  cii.],  Tlicy  tcucli  in  nuiucruus  places  that  God  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  Tlicy  ndoru  and  bless  Lis  fiilbcrfy 
love  and  kindnes.i,  which  hitals  nil  our  di^caaus  and  re- 
deems our  lii'e,  crowning  us  willi  loving-kindness,  pitjing 
us,  and  fort,'iving  our  sins  (Psalm  ciii.).  They  teach  that 
)ic  is  iu  all  natiuYi  (Psalm  civ.),  that  be  searches  and 
knows  all  our  tliuiights,  and  tltat  u*e  can  go  nowhere  from 
his  presence  (Psalm  cxxjUx.).  They  declare  that  he  pro- 
t«cts  all  who  trust  in  him  (Psalm  xcl.  cxxL),  and  that 
ho  pnrifii-s  the  heait  and  lifu  (Psalm  cxix,).  creating  in 
us  a  ck'4111  heart,  and  not  asking  for  sacrifice,  but  for  a 
broken  spirit  (Psalm  li.)- 

Thesc  Psalms  express  the  highest  and  best  moment* 
of  Juwish  life,  and  rise  in  certain  points  to  the  level  of 
Christianity.  They  do  not  contain  the  Christian  spirit  of 
frtrt-ivftiiess,  nor  tliat  of  love  to  one's  enemy.  They  are 
still  narrowed  to  the  range  of  the  .lewisb  land  and  nation, 
and  do  not  embrace  humanity.  They  ar«  monntnin  sum- 
mits of  faith,  rising  into  the  pure  air  and  light  of  day 
from  hidden  deptJis,  and  appearing  as  islands  in  the  ocean. 
They  reach,  here  and  there,  the  level  of  the  vast  continent, 
t)ioii<!h  not  broad  enough  themselves  to  become  the  homo 
of  all  races  and  nations. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Vedas,  nothing  in  the  Avest^ 
nothing  in  the  sacred  books  of  I-lgyp*- 1""  **'«  philosophy 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  so  unites  the  grandeur  of 
omuipotonco  with  the  tenderness  of  a  fiither  towaid  his 
chUd. 
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S  C  SoloTnon  ;  or.  Ou  RtliijioHi  Iteiajm. 

VFe  havo  men  how  the  nlif^ioo  of  Abmham,  fu  t))« 
funily  wonliip  of  the  Supreme  Ueiim:,  was  <levelope<l  into 
thsl  of  Moees,  as  the  national  worship  of  a  just  and  holy 
King.     We  hnvu  eeaa  it  KO'^^S  OQwunl  from  that,  nsocnd- 
ing  in  the  inspinttions  of  David  into  tjnst  in  ao  infinite 
God  aa  a  IVienJ,  and  love  to  him  as  a  father.     W«  no«i 
Oomc   to  a  period  of  rek|»e.     Under  Solomon  and  lua 
ancoesaors,  this  reli^on  became  corrupted  and  degraded.  | 
Its  faith  wa£  chanf-cd  into  doubt,  its  lolXy  county  into  Uw 
feur  of  kings  and  tyrants,  ita  wonliip  of  tlie  Most  Ui^b 
into  adunitiou  of  the  idols  of  it«  n«ighl>OT«.    Tlio  great, 
increase  of  fiower  and  woultli  iu  the  hands  of  Sole 
corrupted  hia  own  hj^irt  and  that  of  his  people.     Luxury  j 
came  in ;  aiti),  as  in  Rome  the  old  poritauic  virtuus  werg  . 
dinolved  by  the  Avsire  for  wvtilth  and  pleaiRire,  bo  it  ha»-] 
pcned  amorif;  the  Jews.     Tlien  came  the  retribution,  la 
the  long  captivity  Jti  Baltylon,  ami  tlic  beginning  of  a 
neve  and   better  life  under  this   haid  discipline.     And 
llion  coined  Iho  age  of  the  I'roplteta,  who  ^^rsdualty  be- ; 
came   the  teachers  of  u  higher  and  broader   foith.     So^j 
when  the  Jews  reliimud  tu  Juniealom.  they  came  back 
puriKed,  and  prepared  to  become  ouve  looru  lOyal  aubj«cU 
of  Jehovah. 

Tlie  principle  of  hereditarr  succession,  but  not  of  pri* 
mof^cnitiire,  had  Ix-cn  i-^tHblished  by  an  atf^ecment  be-, 
twecii  David  and  tbu  |)t>cj|ili>  when  he  proposed  erentii^  a  ' 
Temple  at  JerURalenL    Hv  had  appointed  bin  son  Soh»w«  I 
as  Ilia  successor  before  his  own  dvittli.    With  the  ontnuic6  ' 
of  Solomon  wc  tiavc  an  entirely  diffeiwnl  ))fi-soiiality  fwm 
any  whotu  we  have  tb«»  far  meU     With  him  al»i>  ia  in- 
augurated a  new  jtcriod  nud  a  different  af^e.     The  age  of 
Moaes  was  diatii^ishcd  aa  thai  of  law,  —  on  the  sida. 
of  Owl  absolute  authority,  oommnndiut;  and  forbidding^) 
on  the  aide  of  mau  the  only  question  waa  betwcuj 
obedience  and  diHobadieuue.     Moses  was  the  lAW^givtr,  < 
and  Ills  age  waa  the  ago  of  law.     In  U%e  time  of  Uw 
Judges   the  question  coiicenusl  national  axislvnee  and 
outiouul  independence.     The  age  of  the  Judges  w«s  ib» 
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hemic  age  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Judges  were  men 
combining  reli^jious  faith  witli  jiatnotism ;  they  were  retig- 
ioua  heroes.  Then  c;iiin;  ihu  liuit;  of  Havid,  in  wliich  tlio 
iiiitiou,  huviiig  bc<;uine  iiuIejWHileiH,  becttin«  also  pow«r- 
ful  ttud  wealthy.  After  his  time  the  religion,  instead  of 
being  a  law  to  be  obeyed  or  an  impulse  to  action,  became 
ceremony  and  p^eant.  Going  one  stop  further,  it  passed 
into  reflection  auii  UL-ditation.  lu  ihi.^  ugu  of  Solomon  the 
inspimtion  of  thi;  national  rt:ligion  had  alrea<iy  ^onc.  A 
greiLt  intvllectual  development  had  taken  the  place  of 
inspiration.  So  ttuit  the  Jewbh  nation  seema  to  have 
passed  through  a  fourfold  ndiijious  exiHiriencf.  lieligion 
woA  0rst  hiw.  thctti  action,  next  luspiniition  tuid  sentiment, 
afLcru'iird  ceremony,  and  lastly  opinion  and  intellectuftl 
culture. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Herder  and  other  scholars  tliat  the 
Sge  of  Solnnion  ga%'e  hirth  to  a  copious  literaturfl,  bcmi  of 
peace,  trani|nillity,  and  proaperity,  wliich  has  nil  passed 
away  except  a  few  Psahns,  tlie  Book  of  I'roverbe,  Ecciusias- 
tes,  and  the  Sung  of  Solomon. 

Solomon  is  pontoiially  n  much  lc«s  tnt«n»tiitg  cliaroeter 
than  David ;  for  i«>licy  is  nuver  so  lutcnustinf;  as  impulse, 
and  tlte  crimes  of  policy  seem  worse  than  those  of  passion. 
The  tirst  ant  of  Solomon  was  of  this  soil  He  put  his 
brother  Adonijah  to  death  for  his  attempt  to  seize  the 
thiouc.  Joab,  who  supported  jVdoriijah  a^nst  Solomon, 
was  also  put  to  death,  for  which  we  do  not  jjrievo.  when 
we  rememl>er  his  a.ssits.sination  of  Aimer  and  Amiwa, 
shedding  the  blood  of  war  in  peace.  But  the  colil,  un- 
scrupulous cliaracter  of  Solomon  is  seen  in  hia  ordering 
Joab  to  be  slain  in  the  tabernacle  while  holding  the  homa 
of  the  attar,  and  causing  Adonijah  to  be  taken  by  force 
from  the  s«iue  place  of  ref^igc  Ko  religious  consideration 
or  superstitious  fear  could  prevent  Solomon  from  doina 
what  he  thought  necessary  for  his  own  security.  He  had 
given  Adon^ah  a  eonditional  pardon,  limited  to  good  be- 
havior on  his  part.  But  aflvr  his  establishment  on  the 
throne  Adonijah  requested  the  mother  of  Solomon,  Hatii- 
shebs,  to  ask  her  son  to  give  him  for  a  wife  the  beautiful 
Abisha^'.  ttu)  lost  wife  of  David.     Solomon  tutderstood 
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tilts  to  mean,  what  his  niollicr  did  not  undenUud,  that 
lib  brother  yna  still  intnj^uJng  to  supplant  him  on  tho 
throne,  ami  witli  fwil  policy  he  ordered  him  to  iumw- 
diuu  execution.  Solomon  could  pardon  a  crimiual.  bub 
uot  a  dangerous  rival  U«  deposed  Iho  high-priest  for 
the  sanw  nason,  ocnuiderin^  liiui  to  be  al»o  diuigeniiia. 
Stiimoi,  wlio  secnu  to  have  l>c«ii  woalUijr  and  inllucntiitl 
as  well  as  a  det«rminod  charact«r,  vaa  ordi^red  uot  to 
letave  Jerusalem  under  penattA'  of  death.  He  did  ao,  and 
Solomon  put  him  to  death.  Itavid,  before  his  death,  had 
warned  8o1o»ion  to  keep  nii  cyo  both  on  Jimb  and  on 
f^iimei.  for  David  could  fot^ivc  lii.t  own  enemies,  but  not 
tlinse  of  liU  cauae ;  be  ii'a.s  not  afraid  oa  his  own  nocouut, 
but  w-afi  afraid  for  the  safety  of  his  son. 

By  the  death  of  Joah  and  Shimei,  Solomon's  kingdom 
was  establishvd,  and  Uio  filory  and  power  of  Da^nd  wua 
duried  to  a  still  higher  point  of  macuificoQce.  Sup{K>TlMl 
by  the  jiroplii^la  on  the  one  baud  and  by  llio  prJcsta  on  tbe 
otiier.  his  aulboritv  was  almost  iiiiliniit4-(L  ^Vo  are  told 
that  "  Judali  and  israel  were  many,  aa  the  Band  whidi  is 
by  the  sea  in  miiilitiidv,  t-atinf;  and  drinking;  and  making 
uieny.  And  Solomon  rei^ieii  over  all  kinf^oms  from  tbo 
river  unto  the  land  of  tbe  Phili»tineA,  and  unto  the  border 
of  I'^cypt ;  titey  hronght  preaejita, and  seized  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life.  And  Solomon's  provision  for  one  day 
was  thirty  measures  of  &ne  flour,  and  threescora  measuies 
of  meal,  t«n  fat  oxen,  and  tuenly  oxen  out  of  the pastunt, 
and  iin  tiuudred  Hlieep.  iKside  hart«s,  and  rmibucks,  and  bi- 
low  deer,  and  fatt«d  fowl."  The  wsia  of  David  were  ended. 
Solomon's  was  a  reign  of  peace.  "  And  Judab  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  hU  %nne  and  under  Ida  fig- 
tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beei^hebu,  all  tbe  days  of  Solomon. 
And  Solomon  bad  forty  tiiou^taod  stalls  of  horses  for  his 
cbarinu,  ami  twelve  tJiousand  horsemen."  "  And  God 
gave  i^lomon  wisdom  and  nndervtanding  exceodiiig  much, 
and  l.ii<;euesa  of  hearty  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  tbe 
8i«-!th<ire.  jVnd  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of 
all  the  children  of  tbe  cost  country,  and  all  the  wisdom] 
of  I'^ypt.  For  be  was  wiacr  than  all  men ;  than  Ethan 
the  timhite,  and  Heman,  and  Chakol.  and  Darda,  the  sons 
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of  Mabol ;  ancl  his  fiune  was  in  ttU  imtioiis  mund  shout" 
"And  there  c«in«  of  all  people  U>  hear  the  wisdom  of 
SuloiitDn,  f^xmi  all  kings  of  the  earth,  which  had  heard  of 
hi.i  wiadom."  The  great  power  and  wealth  of  the  Jttwish 
court  at  this  period  aro  historically  verifiwl  by  the  tradi- 
tions still  extant  among  tbo  Arabs  uf  Soloinuu's  super- 
human Hjili-udur. 

Tin;  slory  (1  Kings  iiL  5)  of  Solomon's  dream,  in  which 
he  chose  an  undKrstanding  heart  and  wisdom,  rather  than 
riches  and  hnnor,  reminds  us  of  tlio  choiw  of  Hercules. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  hiu)  such  a  dream,  it  i^  <]uite 

,  probable  thiit  he  always  preferred  wisdom  to  anythinff 
else,  and  it  is  certain  that  liis  wisdom  came  from  God. 
This  is  the  only  connection  we  can  tntvc  Uttweeu  the 
dream  and  its  fulfilment. 

Solomon  inaui^iimted  a  new  policy  by  entering  into 
alliancL'S  and  iiuikiiif;  Iri'iities  with  his  pfiwerful  neigh- 
bors, lie  formed  an  alliance  willi  the  kinj^  of  Kgj-jit,  and 
married  ]m  duiigliter,  Ho  aluo  made  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce ami  friendwliip  with  tlie  king  of  Tyre  on  the  north, 
and  procured  from  him  oedar  wltli  wliich  to  linild  the 
Temple  and  his  own  palace.  He  received  an  cmlmssy  also 
from  the  qiicvo  of  Shcbu,  wliu  resided  in  the  south  of 
AnibiiL  By  nuans  of  the  Tyrian  shipe  he  traded  to  the 
west  as  far  aa  the  eoatAa  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  his  own 

\  vessels  made  a  coasting  voyage  of  three  years'  duration  to 
Tarshish,  from  which  they  brought  ivory,  gold,  .'(ilvt'r.  aj»es, 
and  peacocks.  This  voj-ajje  seems  to  have  been  tlirough 
tbo  lied  Sea  to  India,*  He  also  traded  in  Asia,  over- 
land, with  caravans.     And  for  their  accomnnxlation  and 

I  defence  he  built  Tadmor  in  tlie  desert  (afterward  culled 

'Palmyra),  as  a  great  stopping-place.  This  city  in  later 
days  became  famous  as  the  capital  of  Zenobia,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Tuuiple  of  the  Sun,  standing  by  itxelf  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  Great  Desert,  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting ruins  in  the  world-f- 

•  S»  tlii»  point  fully  (li^pul«^^  in  Bitter,  Pal«*t£ne  {Am.  «L),  VoL  I. 
pp.  S!  -  lil. 

t  Mri'  Wril.  Biblitxl  Li^a<li.  lot  the  Mahammrdin  tmiUtioiu  Mtt* 
cvrniii^  tviloraoa. 
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The  great  work  of  Solomon  was  IiuiMing  tlip  Ttr 
at  Jerusalem  in  th«  y»r  B.  c.  10U5.  TJm  Templi,- 
deatroywl.  and  rubuill  by  Neliomiah  D.  c.  445.  It  was 
nbuLlt  by  Herod  n.  c.  17.  LitUe  rotonins  from  the  tiffle 
of  Solomon,  except  somo  Atones  in  the  vaUs  of  ibu  sob- 
fttmctioos;  and  ihc  niotK{uu  of  Oioar  now  staitiL)  on 
ttie  ulil  foundation.  No  building  of  antiquity  do  ntudt 
neemblM  the  Temiile  of  Solomon  as  the  palace  of  Daritu 
tt  Fuaepolis.  lu  b'ttli  buildiDgja  the  porch  opened  into 
the  large  ball,  boUi  hod  snuill  chambers  on  the  sitle, 
aquare  masses  on  both  sidvs  of  tlte  iM>rch,  and  Uie  samt 
form  of  pilhus.  The  parl«  of  ik)lomon's  Temple  werv, 
firat,  a  |Mir(.-h  thirty  feet  wide  and  fille«Q  feet  deep ;  Booood 
a  larue  liall  .^ixty  by  thirty ;  aud  tJien  tlie  holy  of  bollMk 
which  was  thirty  feet  cube.  ThL>  whole  cxtvrnol  dimen- 
sions of  the  building  were  only  sixty  Jed  bj-  on«  hundred 
and  tweiity,  or  Icsa  lliun  luuiiy  an  ordinary  jiorisli  churciL 
Tlio  oxpknalion  is  that  it  was  copied  from  the  Tabenuck^ 
wliiuh  u-tu  a  small  building,  and  was  nvoetsanly  sontewbal 
related  to  it  in  size  The  walls  wi-rc  of  stonv,  on  exteo- 
aive  stoDC  foundations.  Inside  it  was  lined  wiili  cectof, 
with  Qwas  of  cypress.  hi<;tily  oriiauicutvd  with  carving! 
and  gold.  The  bmss  wurk  consist^^  of  two  omamentei] 
pillars  called  Jachin  and  Boas,  a  brazen  lank  snpporbni 
by  twelve  brass  oxen,  and  ten  baths  of  bm#s,  ornamented 
with  figures  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim. 

The  Hook  of  Kingtt  says  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  32) 
that  "  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his  soa)^ 
were  a  thousand  and  6ve.  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-truo  that  is  in  Lobanoa  even  unto  the  hyssop  tttat 
springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  aim  of  ijeasto,  and 
of  fowl  and  of  cTGf>ping  things,  aud  of  fishes."  Ho  wa«, 
acoordiiig  to  this  account,  a  voluminous  writer  on  natuni! 
history,  as  well  as  nu  eminent  jioec  and  moralist  Of  all 
bis  oompdsitiona  thurv  rfiiinins  but  one.  the  Book  of  I*rov- 
orbs,  wliich  was  probably  in  great  part  wutpowd  by 
liiin.  It  is  true  that  three  boo^  iu  Uie  Old  Tostamcnt 
bear  his  name,  —  Proverhs,  Eodesiastea,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs.  Itut  of  these  Kcclesiastes  was  probably  written 
aftenvard,  and  though  the  Song  of  Songs  umy  t^ve  heeo 
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written  t^  Solomon,  it  was  probably  the  work  of  another, 
living  at  or  near  his  time. 

But  of  the  B(jok  of  Proverbs  tiiore  cannot  be  mutih 
<li>ubt.  Il  contains  some  of  the  tUux  thousand  of  which 
Sijlomon  was  the  reputeil  author.  It  shows  his  style  of 
niiud  very  clearly,  —  the  cool  underfttanding,  the  calculate 
ill);  pnidvuct^i,  the  conlinual  reference  to  resulta,  knowledge 
of  the  world  as  distinguished  from  knowledge  of  butnan 
nature,  or  of  individual  character.  Tlio  Book  of  Provcrbe 
contains  little  heroism  or  poetry,  few  large  ideas,  not  much 
entbusiaatu  or  sentiment.  It  is  emphatically  a  1)ook  of 
wisdom.  .  It  has  ^ood,  hard,  practical  aeuHe.  It  is  the 
"  Poor  Hichiinl's  Aliuniiac  "  of  llclirfw  literature.  We  can 
cunwive  of  King  Solnnion  ami  Jieiijainiii  Frunklin  con- 
sulting togetlier,  and  comparing  nutes  <if  tht^ir  obfle.rva- 
tiona  on  human  life,  with  much  mutual  eatisl'action.  It 
is  curious  to  meet  with  audi  a  thoroughly  Western  intel- 
lect, a  thousand  years  before  Cliriat,  on  tlie  throne  of  tlie 
heroic  Uavid. 

Among  these  proverbs  there  are  many  of  a  kindly 
charactiT.  Some  arc  9«mi-Christi«u  in  their  wise  benevo- 
lence. Many  show  great  sbrewdnesH  of  observation,  and 
have  an  epigrammatic  wit.  Vie  will  give  examples  of 
each  kind:  — 


ntDVKim  HATiKa  a  utait-rniixs'nxn  niAiiAms. 

"  If  thine  ■Miirniy  l»  liuiiKry,  nlvt  him  brad  j 
ir  thinrt)'.  E>vl^  bitii  mttT  lo  ilriuk. 
For  thai)  will  hetp  oool*  of  Crr  ou  liia  httii, 
AnJ  J«hijyith  will  re*»nl  tb«." 

"To  dcIirpT  tbate  thnl  nr"  ilntiotnd  to  dntli, 
Thotr  that  totter  ta  ihe  iiliiuglitrr, 
Sj»[T  thviclf  not. 

ir  thoii  Mv«t.  Bfhold,  WB  knew  it  not. 
Doth  not  llf  ihftt  wrigh*  the  hp«rl  obsriTC  It! 
Yri,  Tin  tluit  korpa  Ihj  khI  knovi  it. 
And  Uv  will  midtr  to  cvary  nui  according  to  hti  woiki.' 

"  Pill  not  liiywir  rortti  in  thr  )>n«pnM  of  Iho  ktng; 
Hor  at^tion  tbynclf  in  thv  plor*  ot  ^rrat  mm. 
Fmr  letter  it  h  tbut  oav  thould  itt}'  lo  thot. 
Come  np  hilher  ! 

Than  Itiat  !ii.-  ihoiild  ]>ut  thfc  in  ■  lower  fiae». 
In  the  jirrHnce  of  the  )>rincc." 

1>  BB 
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•••ne  lip  of  tniUi  dull  be  tataUUiBd  CcMncr. 
But  ihc  lun^o  uf  tiliBhooii  b  tnt  Car  ■  uonttt." 

Twirmtm  wiowimi  •amiWDttiM  or  oasKav^TKm. 

"la  on*  tlutt  taknftdojibjr  the  «an,  

Soil  ha  tint  paidiig  by  Gmmdm  eiing«d  on  Mcouat  aftiwtlwi'i^air^r^Bnl. 

"  Whem  tboro  b  oa  wood  the  On  f(ec«  out ; 
So  nhato  UwK  U  I")  UIcImum  ONilc»ti«i  ccmm." 

**  Hie  rich  mlaa  om  the  puor, 
A»d  tlie  bonowcr  b  awmt  t«  tlw  lebdtr." 

"  Th*  ilgtbhl  nun  Mfn,  Thm  ia  •  lion  witliont^ 
I  »h»ll  bo  mUs  b)  the  ttneu." 

"  A  rrpnmf  pmrintoa  ilvqiBr  Into  a  «bt  DUID 
Than  a  huuilml  ■tripm  into  a  fooU"  — 

**  UnpB  dclbmd  Kiakw  the  luart  aiuk." 

"  TIm  way  «f  tnun^napion  u  hard." 

"Tiim  u  that  Kattcn,  and  yet  bicrOMM.' 

"lib  raught,  it  b  oaufiht.  Mith  tlw  tmytr, 
But  wltin  b*  pmti  hU  vray  l)i«n  ha  booftttdL" 


rROTKHM  wrrriiT  xxnxmxb. 

**  Tht  1^1  of  ■  lame  mau  are  not  oqual, 
So  b  a  pnjTcib  in  the  moath  of  foolit"  * 

"Aaa  thnm  runt  iuto  tlm  hand  of  •  dmakM^ 
So  b  a  |iii>v>.'rb  in  tlie  mouth  of  •  fnof't 

"  A*  doniU  Biirl  wijiil  ■Ttthoiit  rain. 
So  b  a  Euui  who  UkuIb  foUH/  of  gi^'ia^'' 

"  A  Mft  tongno  bmtki  bonea." 

"  At  Tinier  to  the  tcpth,  arid  imokr  to  tho  *j»% 
So  b  thu  aluggiu-i)  to  hiu  that  icnib  him." 

"  The  dpilrni'ljon  of  Ihp  poor  b  their  pornrty," 

"  A  nien;  boart  b  a  px>d  tnndldiM." 

But  what  are  huuan  wisdom  and  R\oTy  ?    It  seetnf  Uit '. 
Solomon  WAS  to  illustratu  its  emptinesa.     See  the  Idiig, 
In  liifl  old  age,  sinkiiijj  Lato  idoktiy  And  empty  Itixary, 

•  For  he  pnwiTM  the  Mm.  bnt  not  IIji  sppliiuilioo  to  himtrlf. 
^  NwUiut  of  Xham  pcicvlfM  tbM  bu  U  Ui«  olyvot  uf  the  ii^jwy. 
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falling  awny  frnm  Im  Cod,  and  pnintiog  th«  monJ  of  his 
own  proverbs,  tie  himself  was  the  drunkard,  into 
wliotie  hand  the  Uiomot"  thu  proverl)  peDotmted,  without 
his  heeding  it  This  prutktiL  and  wisu  kiu;;,  who  uiider- 
Etoud  so  wrll  nil  till;  HuiLTi'jt  of  U.-mplatioa  uad  all  the 
arts  of  virtiii;,  fiJl  like  the  [>iippt::t  of  any  Asiatic  court. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  wise  and  great  king  as  de- 
scribed in  1  Kings  iv.  20 -S4  and  the  same  king  in  his 
degenerate  old  age ! 

It  wan  this  last  period  in  the  life  of  Solomon  which 
the  writer  of  Krcleaia-stcs  took  as  the  scene  and  auhjeet  of 
Ilia  story.  With  marveilous  penetration  and  consummate 
power  he  punclratos  the  ininil  of  Solomon  and  paints  the 
blacliiK-HK  uf  desolation,  Uik  iui£<^  of  iintiuty,  the  dri-ud- 
ful  darkiieRs  of  a  »oul  which  hm  given  it»elf  U>  this  world 
as  itii  only  sphere. 

Never  was  such  a  pictnre  painted  of  uUer  scepticism, 
of  a  mind  wholly  darkened,  and  witliout  any  remaining 
faith  in  Uod  or  truth. 


These  three  books  mark  the  three  petiods  of  the  life 
of  Sf)luinon. 

The  Si>ng  of  8odj^  shows  us  his  abounding  yoatli, 
full  of  f)ot'try,  fire,  and  charm. 

The  I'roverhs  fjive  his  ripened  manhood,  wise  and 
full  of  all  earthly  knowltnlge,  —  Aristotle,  IJacon,  Socrates, 
und  Franklin,  all  in  one. 

And  £ccl(»ia»t««  rcpreficnts  tJio  darkened  and  gloomy 
sccpticiHm  of  his  old  »gc.  when  he  sunk  as  low  down  as 
he  had  before  f^oric  up.  But  thuiiKh  so  sad  and  dark,  yet 
it  is  not  without  gleams  of  a  higher  and  nobler  joy  to 
oom&  lietter  ihau  anrtliing  in  I'nworhs  are  some  of  the 
noble  BcntiinctiU  Wkiiking  out  iji  Kccleaiafites,  cHpucially 
at  the  cnil  of  the  Ixtok. 

The  Book  of  £cclesiast«s  is  a  wonderful  deflcriptioD  of 
A  doubt  so  deep,  a  despair  ao  lilack,  tiiat  nothing  in  all 
literature  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  descrilwa,  in  the  per- 
tOD  of  Solomon,  utter  sccpticiam  bom  of  unlimiUid  world- 
ly enjoyment,  kuowlcdgc,  and  power. 
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The  book  bcfjiins  hy  declaring  that  all  is  vant^,  that 
()i«re  is  QolhinK  new  uixler  the  sun,  do  pro^n'ess  in  an; 
direction,  bat  ul  things  revolving  iii  an  vodlv^s  ciirle, 
so  tltat  there  ia  noitlter  ni««niDg  tior  nsv  in  the  world* 
It  docUrcs  Lhitt  Kvrt  aiwuinta  to  Dothinu,  for  one  can>j 
Dot  do  any  really  good  thing  ;  that  knowledge  in  ot  M^ 
use,  but  only  produces  sorrow ;  that  pleasure  satiiit^^f 
Knowltitl^  tifls  only  this  odvantogu  over  ignorance,  tliat 
it  cnaliles  us  to  euti  things  as  thvy  are,  but  It  doM  tut 
make  theni  better,  and  thu  end  of  all  is  despair  * 
suid  pleasure  is  the  only  good.  §  Fate  and  neci^Miiy  nih 
nil  thio;^.  Gnod  nod  evil  both  come  at  their  npiHiintft 
time.  Men  ai«  cheated  nnd  do  not  see  the  nullity  of 
thin;^,  U-cniiso  they  have  the  world  in  their  heart,  aoil 
arc  alworbfd  in  the  proscnt  moment  (i 

Men  »Tt>  only  a  higher  class  of  iK-asts.  Tlicy  die  tike 
benats,  ajid  have  no  hcreafter.1l 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  writer  goes  moro  deeply 
into  tliis  pessimism,     lie  rays  that  to  die  is  better  tliaii. 
to  hve,  and  better  still  never  to  have  been  bom.     A  fo<tl  | 
is  Imttor  than  a  wise  man,  becaose  he  does  nothing  and 
cares  for  nothing  •• 

Success  is  biul.  progrras  ia  an  evil ;  for  those  take  ns 
away  from  others,  nnd  leave  DS  lonely,  because  above 
tliem  and  hated  by  tJiem.'f'f 

Worship  is  idle.  Do  not  offer  the  sacrifice  of  fook,  hnt 
atop  when  you  are  going  to  Uie  Temple,  and  rstum.  Do 
not  pray.  It  is  of  no  use.  God  does  not  hsar  yon. 
Dreams  do  not  come  from  God,  but  from  what  yon  were 
doing  l)efore  you  went  to  sleep  Kat  aim]  drink,  that  is 
the  bent.  1 1     All  men  go  as  they  ooni& 

So  the  dreary  statement  praceed&  Xlcn  are  l>»m  for 
no  end,  and  go  no  one  can  tell  where.  Live  a  thousand 
yeare.  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.*  Who  can  tell  what 
is  good  for  a  man  in  this  shadowy,  empty  life  {§§ 

It  is  better  to  look  od  death  tlian  on  life,  wiser  to  ba 


■  Kccln.  1.  S-ll. 
t  md.  f.  12;  ii,  II. 

1  Ibid.  Ii.  ii-». 
I  IbM.  il.  U. 
I  lUd.  iU.  1-IL 


"  Ibi.1  IT.  1-8. 
t+  iWcL  IT.  a-ia. 

I-  Ibid.  r.  I  -  7, 18. 
K  ibuLrL 
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sad  tlian  to  be  cheerful  If  you  say,  "There  have  been 
good  times  in  the  past,"  do  not  1m;  too  surv  of  that  If 
yon  say, "  Wo  can  be  good,  at  least,  if  we  cannot  l>e  hap- 
py," there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  good,  and  cheat- 
ing  yourself  out  of  pleasure.* 

Women  are  worec  tlian  lueu.  Ton  may  find  one  good 
man  among  a  thuuxaud,  but  not  one  good  wouian.-f' 

It  is  best  U)  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  powere  that  1». 
for  Uiey  can  do  what  they  please.  Speedy  and  certain 
punishment  alone  can  keep  men  frou  doing  evil  The 
same  thing  happens  to  the  good  and  to  the  wicked.  All 
tbioss  come  alike  U>  till.  This  life  is,  in  shoi't,  an  inox- 
i;licabl«  piizzli^  The  perpetual  refrain  is,  eat,  drink,  atid 
be  merry.  * 

It  is  best  to  do  what  you  can,  and  think  nothing  about 
it.  Cast  your  bread  on  the  wstem,  veiy  likely  you  will 
get  it  again.  Sow  your  seed  either  in  the  momiug  or  at 
ni^t ;  It  makes  no  dilferoncc.  § 

Death  is  coming  to  all.  All  is  vanity.  I  continue  to 
preach,  becaiLte  I  ssec  tlie  truth,  and  may  as  well  say  it, 
though  there  is  no  end  to  talking  and  nTiting.  You  may 
sum  up  all  wisdom  in  six  words :  "  Fear  Uod  and  keep 
his  commaudmiMits."  II 

Tlio  Book  of  Ecclcsiastes  teaches  &  great  truth  in  an 
unexampled  strain  of  path«tic  eloquence.  It  teaches  what 
a  black  scepticism  descends  on  the  wisest,  most  fortunate, 
moat  favored  of  mankimi,  when  be  looks  only  to  this 
world  and  iUjoys.  It  could,  however,  only  have  been  writ- 
Ir-n  by  one  wlio  hud  gont-  tliroiigh  this  dreadful  experience. 
The  iiit^illect  aloim  novor  sounded  such  depths  as  these; 
Moreover,  it  could  hanily  have  been  written  unless  in  a 
time  when  such  scepticism  prevailed,  nor  by  one  who, 
ha^'iug  lived  it  all,  liad  not  also  lived  through  it  all,  and 
found  the  cure  for  this  miser)'  in  pure  unselBsh  obedienoe 
to  truth  and  right.     It  seems,  thervfvn),  like  a  Uook  of 

■  Koclc*.  vil.  3.  IS,  15,  IS. 
t  ll>i.l.  rlLSS-M. 
.    :  Ibia.  vili.  %  8.  (.  11.  U  (ix.  1  Z),  IS,  17. 
f  IM.  xi.  1.  S.«. 
a  IbiJ.  sit  1-6,0,  I^IS. 
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Confosrions,  or  lite  R«oord  of  an  Experitioee,  luid  as  anda 
well  deMTvea  its  place  in  tbe  Bible  and  Jewisb  lilciutani. 

The  Book  of  Job  ia  n  still  more  wonderfnl  productin 
but  in  B  wholly  dilliiivnt  tutic.     It  is  full  of  luanly  fsitkl 
in  truth  and  right.     It  has  no  jot  of  soopticisin  in  it.    It  j 
is  ft  noble  protect  a^nat  all  bjrpoerii(i«a  and  nil  sbikini, . 
Job  does  not  know  why  he  is  atHicted,  but  he  will  Dntf ' 
confess  Lhitt  )iL>  is  n  siiiniT  till  bt  BOM  it.     The  PhariaaiS'l 
frit-nd^  ti'll  him  his  siill't-riiigs  are  jndgmenta  fur  bis  aita, 
■nd  odvtM  hiiD  to  admit  it  to  be  ho.    But  Job  refkiMS,  umI 
declares  be  will  ult«r  no  "  woida  of  wind  "  to  Uie  AU 
migtity.    Tlie  giondeet  thought  ia  here  expressed  in  tlw 
nobUfft  liqgtugB  which  tbs  human  tongue  has  ever  D^ 
tersd. 


$6.  The  Pfvpkft^:  or.Jvdaum  attJu  ff»peiffa  tpiriiiui-^ 
and  uaitxnal  Kingdom  of  (hd. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  Ute  proph«tio  writii 

of  tlw;  Old  Testament,  it  ia  desirable  to  make  6on»e  : 
upon  prophvL-}-  in  general,  and  on  the  cbaiacter  of  the  He 
Inew  ptopkelt). 

Prophecy  in  gencml  is  a  modification  of  inspiration. 
Tnitpiration  is  sight,  or  rather  it  is  i»»i);)iL  Ati  our  knowl- 
edge comes  to  ua  thmngh  the  intelle«tuaj  power  which 
may  be  colled  sight,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  —  the  sight 
of  external  thinj^s,  or  outfight ;  and  the  sight  of  internal 
tilings,  whicli  i.s  insight,  or  intuition.  Tlifi  senses  consti- ' 
lute  tlie  or^ni/atioR  by  which  we  sec  exlvmal  thiuss ; 
consciousneaa  is  the  organization  by  which  we  pcrcein 
internal  things.  Now  the  organs  of  sense  are  the  same 
in  kind,  but  dilfcr  in  de^^ree  in  oU  men.  AU  human 
beings,  as  snch.  have  th«  power  of  perceiving  nn  external 
world,  by  means  of  the  five  senses.  But  thoiigli  all  liav« 
these  fivo  senses,  all  do  not  peTc«ix'e  the  same  ext«raat ' 
phenoinenii  by  iiieiins  of  them.  For,  in  the  first  place; 
their  senses  differ  in  degrees  of  power.  Some  men's  eyes 
are  tdescopic,  some  init-rwicopic.  iind  some  are  blind. 
Some  men  can  but  partially  distinguish  colors,  utlien  nut 
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ftt  ftlL  Some  have  acute  hearing,  others  are  deaf.  And 
secondly,  what  inca  perceive  through  the  sonsea  diners 
accoHiiig  to  wliat  la  about  tbeia  A  man  hving  iu  China 
caunot  aee  Mont  lilaiic  or  tlie  city  of  New  York ;  a  man 
on  the  other  aiile  of  the  moan  can  never  see  the  earth.  A 
man  Uviim  ia  the  year  1871  cannot  see  Alexander  Uie 
Great  or  Ihu  ApuHtle  TuuL  And  thirdly,  two  penwDS 
may  be  looking  at  the  same  Uiiii)^,  and  with  scdscs  of  the 
name  de^7«e  of  {>ower,  and  yet  one  may  be  able  to  sim: 
what  the  other  i»  not  able  to  see.  Thnm  men,  one  a 
getdogiBt,  one  a  botaoistt  and  one  a  painter,  may  look  at 
the  same  landscape,  eod  one  will  soc  the  atnititicatino,  the 
scoorid  \^  ill  iKt:  the  floni,  and  the  third  the  pieturcsque 
qualities  of  tlie  scene.  A3  regards  outJitight  then,  though 
men  in  general  have  the  same  senses  to  ttee  with,  what 
they  see  depends  (1)  on  tlieir  quality  of  aense,  (2)  oa 
their  position  in  space  and  time,  (3)  and  on  their  state  of 
mental  culture. 

Tliat  w  hich  ia  true  of  the  perception  of  external  phe- 
nomena is  also  true  of  the  perception  of  iut^'mal  thin^^ 

Insiglit,  or  intuition,  lias  thi^  same  limitations  ii»  out- 
sight  Tlicse  are  (1)  the  quality  of  tlie  fneulty  of  intui- 
tion;  (2)  the  inward  circnmstancea  or  position  of  the 
ftonl ;  (S)  the  soul's  culture  or  development,  'llioso  who 
deny  the  existence  of  an  intuitive  faculty,  teaching  that 
allknowledgecoiuesfromwiLhoul  through  the BL-n.ws.^'nie- 
timcs  Bay  that  if  there  were  nxich  a  faculty  aa  intuition, 
men  would  nil  possvSA  intuitively  tlie  same  knowledge  of 
moral  and  spiritual  trutlu  Tliey  mi^bt  as  well  say  that,  as 
all  men  ha\'e  eyes,  all  must  see  the  same  external  objecta 

All  men  have  more  or  leas  of  the  intuitive  faculty,  but 
some  have  much  more  than  others.  Those  who  ha\e  Uie 
most  are  called,  by  way  of  cmiiivnoe,  inspired  men.  Itnt 
among  these  there  is  a  difEBTenoe  t»  n^gards  the  objects 
which  are  presented  1^  Ood,  in  the  order  of  his  provi- 
dence, to  their  intuitive  faculty.  Some  be  places  inwardly 
among  visions  of  beauty,  and  they  are  inspired  poete 
and  arti*t«,  Othere  h(?  plaoes  inwardly  amid  vi.-'ions 
of  temporal  and  human  life,  and  they  Vtcome  inspired 
discoverers  and  inventors.     And  others  he  places  amid 
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viaioiis  of  religious  tniLh.  and  iliey  una  iuspirw)  ptopfc 
lawgivers,  aod  cvod^^uIdiM.  iiut  Uiceu  u^uin  ditlci  iu 
own  spiriUiiLl  c-uUuiv  luid  growth,  ilusus  atid  tliu  AuMt 
Paul  wvte  buUi  ijt»piruil  lucu,  but  tlio  Ai*ast!e  Pnm  luii 
tnitltit  wliicli  Moses  did  not  see,  be<!aiiae  tlie  A|io311q  PauL 
Imd  reached  a  Iii]j;hQr  degne  of  spuiUial  culture.  Cluist 
alune  poaac£»«il  the  rumues  of  apiritvutl  inspinitiun,  \x- 
Cftusu  I  lu.  at  on  I)  hwl  uttuiufLl  thu  fuliu's^of  spirilunl  lir<Q^ 

Nuw  ttiu  iiinpirvd  tiimi  uuiy  louk  iiiwotOly  eitlutr  tit  t]> 
post,  Uie  prfseiil,  or  tlie  future.    If  he  look  at  the  past  lie] 
is  an  inspired  hisloriaii ;  if  at  the  [a-esent,  an  inspired  law- 
giver, or  religions  teaclier ;  if  nl  tlie  fuluiv,  lui  iiupired 
prophet.    The  inspiTed  faculiY  luay  bu  the  same,  and  thu 
difference  may  be  la  ihe  oliJL>ct  inwardly  prowut  to  it« 
oontuinpIutioiL     The  seer  luuy  look  from  tliiiigti  paat  ttfi 
tJiiii^  present,  ftoiu  things  [neeetit  to  things  to  coioe,  andJ 
his  inspinilion  be  the  ssiue.     He  fixes  bis  mind  ou  tbs  ] 
past,  and  it  grows  clear  before  him,  and  be  seen  how  evonu 
were  and  wbut  thuy  mean.     Ho  looks  at  the  pruAciit,  uad 
M0»  how  things  on^ht  to  bo.     Ue  looksat  the  future,  and , 
sees  how  things  shall  be. 

The  Pruphfts  of  tho  Old  Testament  were  not,  as  is  ooi 
monly  stipix-wuil,  mun  who  only  uttered  predictions  of  the ' 
future.    They  were  men  of  action  more  than  of  contem- 
plation.    Strang  as  it  may  seem  to  us.  who  are  accu»-j 
tomed  to  consider  their  otQce  us  confined  to  rvligiousT 

K diction,  their  chief  duty  was  that  of  active  poliliciuiHi] 
ey  mixed  religion  and  imlitics.     Tiiey  interfered  wilJil 
public  measures,  rebukud  the  despotism  of  tJ*e  kings  and] 
the  political  errors  of  the  people.     Mopeorer,  they  wero 
the  constitutional  lawyers  and  pnlOicixts  of  the  Hebrews, 
inspired  to  look  backward  and  expliun  the  meaning  of  the 
Mosaic  law  ax  wpM  as  to  look  forward  to  its  spintnal 
development  in  the  reign   of  Uio  Messiah.      I*rediction,j 
tliorefore,  of  fntnris  events,  was  a  very  small  part  of  Ui»i 
work  of  the  Prophets.     Their  main  duty  was  to  wun, 
rebuke,  trnch,  txliort,  and  encourage. 

The  Hebrew  propliL^ts  were  under  the  law.  They  wwe 
loyal  to  Moses  and  to  his  institutions.  But  it  was  to  tha 
•pint  lUtbei  than  to  the  letter,  the  idea  rttber  tbaa  tlwj 
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form.  They  diRen>d  from  tlie  prieata  in  preferring  the 
moral  pan.  of  tlie  law  to  the  oeremonial.  They  weiB 
great  refoimers  iu  brinfjiu"  back  the  people  from  external 
fonualisni  Ut  ritul  obudieiiee.  They  cotuUuitly  madtt  the 
con.'inioiiial  part  of  the  liiw  atibservient  to  the  moml  part 
of  the  lavr.  Thiut  Samuel  said  to  Saul :  "  Hath  the  I»rd 
as  great  delight  in  burnt  ofTerinii^s  and  sacritices  as  in 
obeying  the  voice  of  Uic  Lonl  f  Ikhold.  to  obey  is  better 
tliuD  sucrificc,  und  to  heaikon  lliau  the  fut  of  rums."  jViid 
80  afterward  Isaiah  dedared  in  the  name  of  tlii»  bird,  tbiU 
the  itacrilice.1  of  a  wicked  people  were  vain,  and  their  in- 
cenae  an  abomination. 

We  read  of  the  schools  of  the  Propliete,  where  they 
studied  the  law  of  Moses,  uid  were  taught  tho  diitit-s  of 
their  office.  In  these  schools  music  was  made  use  of  as  a 
medium  of  inspimtion. 

Hut  the  ofRce  of  a  prophet  was  not  limit^td  by  oidture, 
sex,  ft^e,  or  condition.  Women,  like  Miriam,  I>ebomh, 
Ilannali,  Huldah,  and  Noadiah ;  inexperienced  youths,  like 
Jereiniah  ;  men  of  high  atandins:  in  sf>eiety,  like  laaiah 
and  Daiiii-.l ;  humble  men,  like  the  ploughman  KIi»ha  and 
the  herdsman  Amoa;  men  niari-ied  and  unman-ied,  are 
tiuinl)ered  among  the  Propheta.  Living  poorly,  wearing 
sackcloth,  feeding  on  vegetables,  imprisoned  or  assassi- 
nated by  kings,  stoned  by  the  people,  the  most  unpopular 
of  men,  sometimes  so  possessed  by  tLc  spirit  as  to  mve 
liko  mailmen,  obliged  to  denounce  judgments  and  woes 
against  kirigx  and  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tliey  often 
shrank  fn>ra  tlieir  terrible  otKce.  Jonah  ran  to  hide  in  a 
ship  of  TarBhish.  They  have  citllt-d  their  mess^^  a  bur- 
rlcn,  like  Isaiah ;  they  have  criud  out  like  Jervmiah.  "  Ah, 
lyjnl  God,  1  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a  cluld  "  ;  like  Exekiel, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  make  their  faces  harder  than 
flints  in  order  to  deliver  tlieir  message 

Dean  Stanley,  in  speaking  of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  says  that  thoir  lhe"log>'  consisted  in  proclaim- 
ing the  unity  of  Und  against  all  polytheinn,  and  the  spir- 
ituality of  Odd  against  all  idolatry,  in  declaring  the  sujn!- 
riority  of  moral  to  ceremonial  duties,  and  in  announcing 
tlie  8uptema4»^  of  goodness  above  the  letter,  oeiemony,  oc 
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dagnuL  Thb  makes  the  contrast  between  the  Prophets 
ftnd  nil  otiivr  bmdkI  pereonii  who  haw  exisU-d  in  pagan 
and,  \w  ailtU,  even  iu  C'liruLum  tiuics.  Beiin  Suinlvy  says 
tile  Prophets  wen  religious  teacbcn,  witliout  tli«  luiul 
fuths  of  religions  teachers,  and  h«  proposwi  them  aa  an 
example  to  Uie  Christian  clergy.  Be  says :  "  O,  if  Ih* 
spirit  of  our  profcsuion,  of  our  order,  of  our  body,  were 
the  spirit,  or  nnything  Ijkv  the  Hpirit,  of  the  ancient 
Prophets !  If  with  us  truth,  charity,  justice,  ftumess  to 
cq>poDents,  were  a  passion,  a  doctrine,  n  point  of  honor,  to 
m  aplwld  with  the  same  enei]^  as  that  witii  which  we 
uphold  our  own  position  and  our  own  opinions  ! " 

The  spirit  of  the  u-orM  lutks  fitst.  Is  it  safe  F  second- 
ly. Is  it  tnt«  1  The  npiril  of  tlie  Proplielx  asks  first,  b 
it  true  ?  tKwondly,  Is  it  safe  T  The  spirit  of  tlie  world 
asks  lirst,  Is  it  prudent  ?  secondly.  Is  it  right  t  The 
spirit  of  the  Piophets  asks  first.  Is  it  right  ?  secondly.  Is 
it  pTudont  ?  Taken  as  a  whole,  Uie  prophetic  order  of  the 
Jewish  Church  remains  alone.  It  stanos  like  one  of  those 
vast  tDOiinnients  of  ancivnt  davB,  with  rainparls  broken, 
with  inscriptions  dftfaood,  hut  stretching  Inm  hill  to  hill, 
conveying;  in  itd  lont;  line  of  nrchfs  the  pure  rill  of  livinj; 
water  over  deep  valley  and  thiriity  plain,  far  above  all 
the  puny  niodvni  buililings  which  have  pniwn  up  at  ita 
feet,  and  into  tlie  midflt  of  whicii  it  strid^.'s  with  its  mass- 
iTe  snbstnictions,  its  pipintic  height,  its  majestic  propoi^ 
tions,  unrivalled  by  any  ereutiou  of  modem  time. 

The  predictions  of  the  fntiiiv  hy  the  Prophets  of  Judan 
were  fur  liisjher  in  their  chiiracter  than  those  which  come 
Occa>4iunally  to  mankind  through  dn.T\ms  and  presenti- 
ments. Yet  no  doubt  they  proceeded  from  the  same 
essentially  human  faculty.  Tliis  also  is  asserted  by  the 
I)ean  of  Westminster,  who  says  that  there  is  a  power  of 
divination  f^nmlcd  in  some  inexplicable  manner  to  ordi- 
nar)-  men,  and  he  refers  to  such  instances  as  the  prudiotioa 
of  the  discovery  of  America  >iy  Scnecu.tliiitorthe  Iteforma- 
lion  by  Dautc,  and  the  pa^dicti^)^^  of  tin:  twelve  centuries 
erf  Roman  dotnlnioii  by  the  upporition  of  twehe  vultures 
to  Bomulua,  which  was  so  understood  four  hundred  years 
before  its  actual  accompUshment.     If  such  pr<iscntimeaU 
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are  not  alwaya  TeiiGed,  QBtthvr  werv  ihe  prcclictions  of 
the  Proiilii'ts  ulwaya  IVURllud.  Jimiih  aiinouiiooil,  in  th« 
moHt  distinct  and  abflolute  tenua,  tliat  in  forty  dava  Nin* 
«v«h  aliould'be  dratroyed.  But  the  people  repented,  and 
it  WAS  not  destroyed.  Their  predivtiuna  of  the  Mcssitih 
are  remarkable,  eapucially  bciMiuse  m  spviUcmg  of  liini  itiid 
hia  time  ihey  Wfliit  uwt  of  tlie  law  and  the  spirit  nf  tli« 
law,  and  IwcHine  partakers  of  tiie  spirit  of  the  (lospel. 
The  Pri>ph(*t^  or  the  Jews,  whatever  else  we  deny  to  tlieir 
prediotiona,  certainly  foresaw  Chriatianity.  They  de- 
acrihe  the  coming  of  a  time  iii  which  th<;  hiw  should  be 
written  in  the  bt-art,  of  a  king  who  ahould  n:\gii  in  riyht- 
cousnesa,  of  a  priiicn  of  iwaci',  of  one  who  should  rule  by 
the  ])()wer  of  truth,  not  by  force,  whose  kingdom  should 
be  universal  and  everlaating,  and  into  which  all  nationa 
of  the  earth  sliould  flow.  Wliat  tho  Propln;t«  fonwuw 
waa  not  times  nor  seasons,  not  dates  nor  namea,  not 
any  minute  particulars.  But  they  saw  a  future  fige, 
they  lived  out  of  their  own  time  in  another  time,  which 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Tboy  left  behind  them  Jewish  cero- 
tnoDiali.-<ni,  and  tiiitered  into  a  moral  and  aptritual  telis- 
ion.  They  dropped  Jewish  narrowness  and  called  alt 
mankind  brethren.  In  this  they  reach  the  highest  form 
of  foresight,  wluch  is  nut  simply  to  predict  a  cumiiig 
event,  but  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  a  Tuturu  time 

Thua  the  Prophets  developed  the  Jewish  religion  to  ita 
highest  point.  Tlie  simple,  childlike  faith  of  Abraham 
became,  in  their  higher  vision,  the  sijjht  of  a  univet^ul 
Father,  nnd  of  an  ago  in  which  all  men  aud  nations  should 
be  united  into  one  fcreat  moral  kingdom.  Kurthi^r  than 
this,  it  was  not  passible  to  go  in  vision.  Tht^  diiference 
between  the  Prophets  and  Jesus  was,  that  he  ac^xim- 
plished  what  they  foresaw.  His  life,  full  of  faith  in  God 
and  man.  became  the  new  seed  of  a  higher  kingiluiu  th:in 
that  of  David.  He  was  the  son  of  Davicl,  oa  inheriting 
the  loving  trust  of  David  in  a  hi^veiily  Father;  be  waa 
also  the  Lord  of  David,  by  fulfilling  David's  love  to  God 
with  his  own  love  to  man  ;  making  piety  and  charity  one, 
faith  and  freedom  one.  reason  and  religiuu  one.  this  Ufa 
and  the  life  to  come  one.  Ho  died  to  accompli^  this 
unioQ  and  to  make  this  atooing  saalfioo. 
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§  7.  Judaitm  as  a  Preparation  /or  Chrutianily. 

AlWr  the  rcttira  from  the  captivity  the  Jewish  nation 
remaiiied  loyal  to  Jobovab.  The  daii^rs  of  polytheism 
ftnd  idolatry  hud  [lassod.  Wo  no  more  ItLitr  oi  tillirr  of 
Uk0O  teodutcics,  but,  od  the  contrary,  r  rigid  and  &lt; 
bigoted  monotheism  was  Snnly  eatahlii)li«t.  Their  isuf-^ 
feriiqi;s,  the  teaching  of  their  Prophets,  perhaps  the  in- 
fluency  of  the  rereion  worship,  had  oonfirmed  thuui  in 
behuf  thHt  Jeho^'uh  wiis  one  and  aleue,  and  ihiit  tbu 
of  the  DulJonB  wcro  idols.  Tliey  had  lost  forever  the 
sacred  ark  of  the  covenant  and  tbe  mysterious  ornaments 
of  the  higli-prictiU  Their  kings  had  disappeared,  nnd 
Hew  form  of  theocracy  took  tlie  p1a<;e  of  a  royal  oovem-^ 
ment.  I'he  Iii>;h-i)ricst,  with  the  great  council,  uecame 
the  supreme  uuthurily.    Tlte  guVDmioeiit  was  hiumrrhuL 

Huliciiii:  iiithiuiiCL-ri  be^n  to  act  on  tlic  Jewish  tnind, 
and  a  pcwuliar  dialect  of  HelHew-Oreck,  called  Uie  Hel- 
leniiitic,  was  formed.  The  Septuagiiit,  or  Ureek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  was  made  in  Ahuaodria  about 
B.  c  260.  In  K};ypt,  Greak  pliUosopliy  be{juu  to  affect 
the  •fewi.'di  iniiid,  the  fiual  retiiilt  of  which  wus  the  sjrs* 
tem  of  Phila  Greek  inllueiices  spread  to  Ruch  an  ex- 
tent that  a  great  roliuioua  revolutJon  took  place  in  l*a]et*- 
tine  (b.  e.  17U),  and  uie  Temple  at  Jenisalem  wa-s  turned 
into  a  tcrmple  of  Olympic  Jupiter.  Many  of  the  priests 
uikI  k-ailinfj  citizens  ac^^'cptvil  this  change,  though  Uio 
heart  of  llic  people  rcjecioil  it  willi  horror.  Under  An- 
tiucliua  the  Temple  wns  profanex],  the  sacrificee  ceased, 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  and  use  of  the  Scripturefl 
were  forbidden  by  a  royal  edict.  Then  arose  tbe  Macc»>  < 
bees,  and  uft«r  a  long  and  bitter  stiug^  re-tttablished 
the  wiiraliip  of  Jehovftti,  it  c.  141. 

After  tliitt  tlie  mass  of  Uie  people,  in  Uieir  xeal  for  tha^ 
law  and  their  old  institutions,  fell  into  tbe  narrow  bigotry 
of  the  Plmrisees.  The  Sadducees  were  Jewish  Kpicu- 
reatis,  but  though  wfuilthy  were  few,  and  had  little  in> 
fluence.  The  K-^sciiurs  wore  Jewish  monks,  living  in 
communities,  and  aa  little  iiifliinntial  a.<t  arc  thof^lmkent  in 
Maasflditiaetts  to-day.     They  were  Kot  only  few,  bui  iJieir 
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whole  ostein  vaa  contrary  to  the  tone  of  .lewiah  thought, 
and  was  probubly  dcrivud  from  Orphic  I'j-thaRoreaniam." 
Tliu  Tiiluiud,  that  uiijjbty  maze  of  JuwUli  ihuu^ht, 
commencing  allor  iiin  rcltirii  from  the  captivity,  ooiiluins 
tlie  history  of  tlie  gradual  progress  and  deveiopment  of 
the  nationa]  mind.  The  ntudy  of  the  Talmud  ia  necea- 
8ary  to  thti  full  understanding  of  the  riae  of  Christianity. 
^faIly  of  the  parablcji  and  precepts  of  Jesus  may  liave 
had  llioir  origin  in  tJie!«o  tnulitinus  and  tvuchinp).  l-'or 
the  Talmud  contains  much  thai  is  excellent,  nad  the  orig- 
inality of  .lesus  was  not  in  Raying  wliat  never  had  heen 
thought  before,  but  in  vitalizing  all  old  truth  out  of  a  cen- 
tral spiritual  life.  His  origiuiality  vas  not  novelty,  but 
vitality.     We  have  room  hero  but  "for  a  sin^jk  cxtratU+ 

" '  Six  hundred  and  thirtccit  injuoctions,'  says  the  Talmud. 
'  WM  Moms  iDStmcttxl  to  givo  to  the  people.  David  reduced 
them  all  to  eleven,  in  the  fifteenth  Pwtiin :  Lord,  wljo  ^lall 
abide  iu  lliy  tal>eniucle  whu  slmll  dwU  on  thy  holy  hiUt 
Ue  titut  wnlketh  uprightly,'  iic 

"'The  frophet  Taiiiuh  reduced  Ibcm  to  <ix  (xixiii.  15): 
He  tliiit  walktrth  righteously,'  An. 

•' '  The  [h-opliut  Micnh  rwluccd  thorn  to  throo  (vi.  8) :  l\Tiat 
doth  the  Leini  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  lo  love 
mcvi^,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  1 

"'  Isaiah  once  more  reduced  them  to  two  (IvL  1}  :  Keep 
y*  judgment  and  do  justice. 

"  •  Amos  (v.  4)  reduced  them  all  to  one  :  Sock  ye  me  and 
yo  shall  live. 

"  '  Bill  IfHt  it  mitfht  be  aiip|xi»ed  fi-oni  this  tliat  Coii  cotild  ho 
found  in  the  fiillilmpnt  of  hi*  whole  law  only,  HabukkiJt  said 
(ii.  4)  :  The  junt  shall  live  by  his  faith.'  " 

Tlius  WL'  have  seen  tli«  Jewish  itrligion  gradually  devpl- 
oped  out  of  the  family  worship  of  Abraham,  thronjih  Iho 
national  worship  of  the  law  to  the  personal  an<i  iiliat 
trust  of  David,  and  the  spiritual  monotheism  of  Job  and 
the  ProphetA  Through  all  these  chftnges  tliero  ran  the 
one  golden  thread  of  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  who  wai 
not  hidden  and  apart  from  th«  world,  but  who  camo  to 
man  a«  to  his  child. 

•  DBllfnerr,  Thf  Oi-n'l'*  miiI  thr  Jew. 

t  8m  •nlclv  oil  thv  TalntuJ,  giurter^y  Ihview,  \MT. 


nS  GREAT   RUJCtOKS. 


At  first  thifl  VJtef  WM  nanciw  and  like  that  of  a  cluU.* 
"Vis  ruad  thai  vhtsa  Nonh  went  int^i  the  ack,  "  the  Loid 
■liut  him  iu";  that  wbea  Uabel  was  built,  "  thu  Lord 
cante  down  to  nee  the  citj  aad  tJie  tower  which  the  chil- 
dren ul  men  bad  built "  ;  that  when  Noah  odiirctl  bumt- 
BkcriHoett,  "  tin-  Lord  tiinitUvd  n  Kwwt  savor"  ;  Uiat  he  told 
Hoaoa  to  nvike  hiiu  a  mncbtiar/.  that  lie  might  dwell 
ainong  the  litraelitea.  We  have  seea,  io  our  chapter  oo 
Greece,  that  Homer  makes  Jupiter  aend  a  pcmiciooi 
drunin  to  Aj^aiomnon,  to  deceive  him ;  in  otlicr  wordi, 
niakes  Ju]iitur  tell  a  lie  to  Agameinnoo.  But  how  is  tlw 
aooouDt  in  I  King»  xxii.  20  -  23,  any  better  If 

But  how  all  this  ieiioraiice  was  enlightened,  and  this 
narrovrncRs  enlai^ged,  let  the  magoificent  Uteism  or  the 
Psalms,  of  Job.  and  of  Isaiah  testify.  Solmnoii  declares 
"Tilt;  hi-aven  of  hiavcns  cannot  contain  hiin,  how  much 
]us8  tlii»  bouse  that  1  have  buildod."  Job  and  the  Paalnts 
and  I.iaiab  describe  t)ie  oiouiscience,  omnipresence,  and 
inscrutable  perfections  of  the  Deity  in  language  to  which 
twuiity  centuries  have  been  able  to  add  nothi^.  ^ 

ThiiA  Jiidiu.<iii  wuA  nionotbeism,  first  as  a  seed,  then  aa 
a  blade,  and  titen  as  the  ear  which  tint  aun  of  Chris- 
tianity waa  to  ripen  into  the  full  com.  The  highest  truth 
was  present,  implicitly,  in  Judaism,  and  became  explicit 
in  ChristJani^.  The  law  was  the  schoolmaster  to  bring 
men  to  Christ.  It  taught ,  however  imperfectly,  a  auprene 
and  living  God  ;  a  Providence  ruUng  all  tliinss ;  a  Judge 
rewarding  gooil  and  puiiiiiliing  evil ;  a  Itoly  Being,  of 
parer  eyea  than  to  behold  iniquity.    Itaanounocd  a  moral 

*  An  uirntotF  wu  m>mtlT  rtiUtcd  ot  a  llttlt  nfrl,  An  y«an  M,  «4m 
mu  nvn  u'slking  ■long  tlic  loiul.  Icoklns  up  iiiiu  ihx  ttM*^  B(ing  aik^d 
wliil  ilw  WM  ■oeking,  ihr  rxjillril :  "  Mhiiiiiia  told  me  Coil  mw  vrtn- 
vrhcrr.  but  I  CBiUMt  iM  Urn  In  Ilmt  tn»',"  Tlii*  faith  dl  the  pabwtM 
wu  likir  ihal  of  thii  RliEld.  —  not  [kl««,  but  iiiie[iii^tiTii«L 

t  '*  Aiiil  Ihii  lAinl  nil].  Who  aliaU  pnnuile  jUiaK  thni  be  iDa]r  (to  np 
ami  Tall  at  Kaiuotli-Oilmd  f  Ard  one  nid  on  tWa  maiin<T,  and  anolbs 
aaid  on  tliuT.  nwiinrt.  And  llirn>  aamis  forth  ■  ifdttt,  md  Uooi  bctott 
the  lMn\,  nii<l  Haiti.  1  will  [wniiiii<lp  him.  And  the  [lord  mM  iiato  itln, 
WliiTTwith  I  And  he  lairf.  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  will  bn  a  lying  ngr  " 
thf  inoiitli  of  all  bii  pn>7>hirti.  And  hn  aald,  TboQ  ahalt  pftaoada  1 
and  iin-vail  al»  :  gi>Torth  and  iJu  »o," 

J  S(*  Cln-g,  The  Crawl  of  ChHaUadoni,  Chap.  V.  Jdn,  Tbe  Spirit  rf 
Ui«  iUbl<^  by  KdwaiU  UiggiaaaQ. 
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law  to  be  obcyml,  Uio  suljstance  of  wliich  vroA  to   love 
God  witli  all  tiiv  licesl,  and  one's  iieig)iL>or  as  one's  svM. 

Wljiti'cver  the  Apostles  of  Clhrist  went  tliey  Ibund  that 
Judiiisiii  had  prepared  the  way.  Usually,  in  every  place, 
they  first  preached  to  Uie  Jews,  and  mjide  converts  of 
them.  For  JuduUm,  though  so  nurruw  and  so  alien  to 
tlic  Gi'tifk  aud  Latin  thought,  hod  nevertheless  iiervaded 
all  piirts  of  tlie  lioinan  Knipire.  Deapined  and  ttatiri/ed 
hy  pliilosopiiera  and  poeta,  it  had  yet  won  its  way  by  its 
strength  of  conviction.  It  offered  to  men,  not  a  philoso- 
phy, but  a  religion ;  not  thought,  but  life.  Too  intolerant 
uf  dill'erunues  to  cuurcrt  the  wurld  to  niODutheisni,  it  yet 
made  a  preparation  for  it«  conversion.  Tlii-s  was  its 
power,  and  thus  it  went  before  the  lace  of  the  blaster, 
to  prefaxe  Iiifl  way. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

HOHAUUED   AND    ISLAM. 

1 1.  StMDt  VTorki  on  th«  I.ifc  of  MotiammnL  I  2-  Ha  Anba  and 
inbik.  }  a.  ^u-h  Lifo  of  MohaniiiPil,  to  ibe  Tln(in.  I  i.  duugt 
in  tfae  Chuictet  of'^liolutiitiird  aitir  ihr  Kr^iint.  f  5,  Kdi^^Mia  Doo- 
tfiiMt  tnd  PiactloM  kmonx  the  Unhouinirdaii).  |  6,  Tlw  Criticuai  of 
Mi.  Piiljinvfi  on  NolMininrilan  Ttiralofty.  |  7.  UoliamnMiuiiara  k 
RrUiiH' ;  ihti  wont  Fwiu  of  MoDoUieltiu,  ud  a  KtMdn^  "— ti'Tif  in 
UnUuUoD,    KotiL 

§  1.  JteteiU  Wffrki  oh  the  Lift  of  Mohammed, 

DE.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON  once  dcclnred,  "  Th«re  an 
two  objects  of  curiwity,  the  Christian  world  and 
tho  Mohaminodaii  world  ;  all  the  reot  may  be  cniisiderod 
AS  bnrbftrous,"  Since  Dr.  Johnson's  time  we  have  lenmed 
to  be  oui'ious  about  other  rorms  of  human  tliought,  and 
regani  tlic  famous  line  of  Tcmnoe  us  c-tprL-ssiu;;  more 
accurately  the  proper  frame  of  miMd  for  a  Christian  phi- 
losopher. Nevertheloaa,  Mohammedanism  sUll  claims  a 
special  interest  and  excites  a  peculiar  curiosity.  It  is  the 
ooly  religion  which  has  ihrcatt-ned  Cliriatiaiiity  with  a 
danpjroua  rivalry.  It  is  the  only  othi-r  rL'lijpon  whom: 
origin  is  in  the  broad  day]i<^Iit  of  lii»tory.  Its  niiLhor  ia 
the  ouly  one  among  the  sreat  men  of  tlie  world  who  has 
at  the  same  time  founded  a  religion,  formed  a  people,  and 
established  an  empire.  The  marvellous  spread  of  tliis 
religion  is  a  mystery  which  never  ceases  to  stimulate  tlio 
mind  to  ne«-"in(niiry.  How  was  it  that  in  the  short 
spooo  of  a  century  the  Arab  tribes,  before  always  at  war 
amonj;  themselves,  should  have  heen  united  into  an  irre- 
sistible power,  and  have  conquered  Syria,  Persia,  the  whole 
of  Nortncm  Africa  and  Spain  ?  And  with  this  religious 
outbreak,  this  great  revivEiI  of  monotheism  in  Asia,  there 
come  also  as  remarkable  a  renaissance  of  lettrning,  which 
made  the  Arabs  tlie  teachers  of  philosophy  and  art  lo 
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Kurope  during  a  long  period  Arab  Spain  was  a  focus  of 
light  while  Chrutian  Europe  lay  iti  luvdiii^vKl  diirkiii.i.-M. 
And  still  mom  iutervxtiii';  ami  jwrpluxing  u  tin;  (.Immcti^ir 
of  MohamiDwi  liiiDSulf,  What  was  he,  —  an  ini])(istftr  or 
»  j)ni[ili(;t  ?  Did  his  work  advance  or  retard  human  pro- 
gntas  i  What  ia  liia  poaition  in  history  ?  Such  arn  some 
of  the  quealiona  on  which  we  sliall  endeavor  to  throw 
light  in  the  present  cba]>t4T. 

Within  a  Few  years  new  materials  for  thi«  study  liav« 
been  uuulv  acoossiblQ  by  the  labors  of  Weil,  (^au^in  de 
INHCAVal,  Mutr,  Sprenuer,  Uollioger,  and  Arnold.  T^r. 
(lustav  Weil  published  nia  work*  m  184;{.  It  was  drawn 
from  Arabic  manuacripta  and  the  Koran.  Wlicn  Weil 
be^n  his  studico  on  MohauiintHl  in  1837,  hi^  fountl  no 
boLik  (jxcopl  that  of  Ga^uiur,  puliliahed  in  1732,  from 
wliiuh  he  could  derive  aulisiantial  aid.  But  Gagnier  had 
only  collet^ted,  without  any  attempt  at  criticisin,  the  tra- 
ditiona  ai»]  statements  ooncemisg  Mohammed  believed 
by  orthodox  Jlatlenin,  Satisfied  that  a  liteniry  want 
exi.ttt^d  at  thia  point,  I>r.  Weil  devoted  hintaelf  to  such 
studies  as  should  enable  him  to  supply  it ;  and  t)ie 
losult  was  a  work  ooncvruiiij^  which  Milman  »».yH  that 
"  nothing  haa  escaped  "  the  diligence  of  iM  auUior.  But 
four  yearn  after  appeariid  the  bonk  of  M.  t'aii«sin  de  I'er- 
cevid.t  a  work  of  whifh  M,  Saint-Hilairo  says  that  it 
marks  a  new  era  in  the.'«e  ^tudifls,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
•tarice  imil  novelty  of  iU  dt'taila.  and  the  li;;ht  tlirowii  on 
the  period  M^hioli  in  vVrabia  preceded  the  coming  of  M»- 
liainined.  l>r.  A.  Sprengvr,  an  eminent  Gennaii  aclioUr, 
early  determined  to  devot«  him»clf  to  the  stitdy  of  Orien- 
tal Ut«nture  in  the  Eaat  He  H)>ent  a  long  time  in  India, 
and  was  fur  twelve  yean  principal  of  a  Mohammedan 
school  in  Dolbi.  when  he  estab1iHhc<l,  in  1845,  as  illiw- 
tmted  ]X!nny  magazine  in  the  Hindoo  langnoga  After 
returning  to  Europe  with  a  vast  number  of  Oriental  man- 


*  IkhwnmMl  4t*  Proehpt.  M<in  Iicben  and  (riiie  Lrlira.    Stattmi^ 

t  K»ai  lur  Itiutdirr  ilrs  Anbn;  truA  I'l^uiiinnr^  pMidant  I'^pwiue 
dp  Hahotnvl.et  jiu>iu'h  la  reduction  de  toulM  Im  tiUm*  •oua  U  Id  mn»- 
•ntrnaoe.     I*mu.    S  toIs.  Sro.     1247 -48. 
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OBcripts,  he  oompoaed  his  life  of  Mob&mined  *  the  result 
of  extensive  studies.  Amoug  the  pieparatioDs  for  this 
work  we  will  eiU;  oiily  one.  l>r.  SjacDger  oditod  in  Cal- 
cutta llio  first  voluiiH)  of  ihe  Ii^'iIml,  which  contains  tlie 
oauHM  and  biogtaphiesof  n^  Ikauaand  persons  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  Mohammnd.t  Hut,  aa  if  to 
emlnrrass  ua  with  riches,  conies  also  Mr.  Muir  \  ami  pre- 
sents us  wiUi  unolliur  life  of  the  prophet,  likewise  dmwn 
from  uri^iuU  snurt^es,  and  written  with  laming  aitd  cuf 
dor.  This  work,  in  foar  voluin«9,  goes  over  tlie  whole 
ground  of  the  hiaUiry  of  Arabia  before  the  coming  of  tlie 
prophet,  and  then,  from  ^Vrabic  soutoes,  nainites  the  life 
of  Mohammfd  himself,  up  to  the  era  of  the  Hej^iiu.  TOie 
le&ult  of  these  n!»o»rchoe  is  that  we  know  aocuratoty 
what  Mr.  Halloiu  in  his  time  despninnl  of  knowii^  —  aU 
tiio  nuuD  points  of  the  history  of  Mohammed.  There  is 
no  It^nd,  no  myth,  to  trouble  us.  M.  Saint-Milaire  says 
that  the  French  are  far  leKS  aojuainted  with  Charlemagne 
than  the  Moslems  are  with  their  prophet,  who  came  two 
centuries  earlier. 

A  MuhauiDiedan  writer,  Syed  Ahmed  Ktinn  Cahodor, 
has  lately  published,  iu  English,  a  serie.s  of  Essays  on  the 
life  of  Mohuinincd,  Arabia,  tlie  Arabs,  Mohaintuedan  tra- 
ditions, and  kindred  topics,  vTitteu  from  the  staiid-poiut 
of  a  believer  in  I^m.  §  He  is  dissatisfied  with  all  the 
recent  works  on  MohAmmed,  including  Wve^e  of  Dr. 
Sprenj^r  and  Mr.  Muir.  He  believes  Uiat  the  Arabic 
sources  front  which  these  bingraphies  are  derived  are  not 
the  most  authentic.  The  special  objections,  however, 
which  this  aide  Moliamtuedan  urges  against  these  Euro- 
pean biognq>hica  hy  .Spreiigur  and  Muir  do  not  affect  any 
of  the  important  points  in  tlie  history,  but  otdy  details  of 
small  moment.     ^otwiUuilanding  his  criticisms,  therefore, 

*  Dn«  Ijcbm  und  die  Ixhre  du  Mohainnicd,  etc.  Ton  A.  Spmunr. 
Berlin.  1B61.  ^ 

t  SpmiBcf,  Votredp.  p.  xii. 

I  The  Life  of  lliLhomM  u>d  HS*Uiry  of  t4Um.  By  VilUun  Uoir,  bq. 
LondoD.  1868.  ^  ^ 

f  A  .S<.Ti(«  nr  Khmjpioii  tlie  Lifn  of  Mu)iiiiDiu«''l,  *nd8ul>J''<-1a  mWdi- 
uy  Uier«u.  By  Svvd  AhuMd  KUn  JUiludur.  Lwidea :  Tnibnci  fc  Co. 
1670. 
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suiiui  tilut  wc  «rc  in  a.  condition  to  \m- 
rnil  lifn  i\iiil  clianii-u^r  of  Molintiimed.  All 
that  the  Syed  aays  conoeniiny  tliti  duty  of  «n  inipaitial 
and  friendly  judyiiit'iit  ol"  Ii^larn  aud  its  author  is,  of  coureo, 
true.  W«  ehflll  uudcavor  in  our  treatment  of  Mohaimned 
to  follow  tiiis  exjiwrtfttion, 

RonieHiing,  however,  ia  elwnys  (^in«d  by  hoariug  what 
the  believere  in  a  avstem  have  to  say  iti  it«  liehalf,  and 
these  essays  of  the  Klohammedau  scholar  may  help  us  in 
this  wiiy.  One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  vohimo 
i.*  that  in  which  h«  ti<eate  of  th<?  prophccits  conccniiug 
Mohammed  in  the  Old  and  New  1V.staiiient.  Mo(^t  of 
our  readeis  will  he  suq>rise<l  at  learning  that  any  sticlt 
propliecies  exist ;  and  yet  soroe  of  them  are  quite  as  strik- 
ing as  many  of  those  commonly  adduced  hy  writers  on 
ptopliocy  as  referring  (o  Jestis  Christ  For  example 
(Dent,  xviii,  15,  18),  when  Most^s  predicts  that  the  I*rd 
will  nunK  up  a  propht-t  for  th«  Jews,  front  among  thftr 
liirtkrm;  !>)■  emphasizing  this  latter  daiise,  and  aigiiiiig 
tliat  th«  JewA  had  no  hrr4Jir«n  except  the  Ishinaelites, 
from  whom  lilotiamnied  was  bom,  an  aipiment  is  de- 
rived  tliat  the  latter  was  referred  to.  This  le  strengthened 
liy  the  declaration  of  Moses,  that  this  prophet  shuidd  be 
"  iiir  ftnto  tne,"  sinw  I>i-»t*Tonomy  xxxiv.  10  declares 
that  ■  there  arose  no  pmphvt  in  Isrnd  like  unto  Mo»«." 

Httlukkuk  iii.  3  says :  "  Th«  Holy  One  came  from 
Mount  Paran."  But  Mount  Paran,  aiguee  our  friepd,  is 
the  mountain  of  Mecca. 

Tlie  Hebrew  wonl  translatM  "  desire  "  in  ITagpai  ii  7, 
"The  desire  of  all  nanans  shall  come,"  ia  said  by  Buhador 
to  be  the  same  word  as  the  name  Mohammed.  He  ia 
ihercfoiB  predicted  by  his  name  in  this  passagt.-. 

■When  Isaiah  says  (xxi.  7),  nt-cording  to  the  Septnagint 
tnuslatiwn,  that  he  "  .saw  two  riders,  one  on  an  ass  and 
one  on  a  camel,"  Kihador  argues  that  the  rider  on  the  ass 
is  JesTiB,  who  ao  entered  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  rider  on 
the  camel  is  Mohammed. 

Wieu  John  the  Baptist  was  asked  if  he  were  the 
<■hri^t,  or  I'liijab,  or  "that  prophet,"  Mohammeduna  say 
that  "  that  prophet,"  so  anticipated,  was  their  own. 
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§  2.  The  Arabx  and  Arabia. 

Tlio  Antbs  are  a  Semitic  jwoplo,  Tx-longtiig  to  tlio  Hum 
great  etlioologio  family  witli  the  Ibliyloniana,  Assynaoe, 
FlHeuiciaQS,  Hebrews,  t^hiopians,  and  I'artlmpQuiiiR.  It 
is  a  race  wluoh  has  ;iivfii  to  civilized  nia«  liis  Uteratunj 
and  tiia  nUgi'^i> :  for  the  alpliabut  camv  from  Um  I'htPDi- 
daos,  »iul  the  Bible  from  tJiu  Jvws.  lu  HumiJlMd,  it  pro- 
duced perhaps  tii«  great«st  military  geoins  the  world  lia» 
seen ;  and  the  Tyrian  merchants,  circumna^'igfitii^  Africa, 
diAcovenu;;  Great  ItriUin,  and  trading  witli  India,  ten 
centuries  hcfure  Christy  Hud  no  wiaals  ou  the  occau  until 
tlu!  tiiuu  uf  the  i'ort4L^«!te  discoveries,  tw«nt]r-five  cvn- 
turie*  after.  Tb»  Amba  ahiiie,  of  the  seven  Semitic  faim- 
Uea,  towuiied  uadistinguiiihed  and  anknown  till  the  daya 
of  Mohammed.  Their  claim  of  being  descviKltMl  from 
Abraham  ia  confirtued  by  tho  unoiring  evidence  uf  biti- 
guagi\  The  Arabii;  roots  are.  nine  teiiths  of  them,  iiien- 
lical  willi  tlic  IIi;bn;w  ;  und  u  similarity  of  gmiuiiiiUical 
forma  hIiowm  a  jiliin  },doHsiilii;;i<-al  relittiou.  Itut  whilt!  the 
.lews  have  a  history  from  the  days  of  Abraham.  tJie  AralM 
had  none  till  MoliamratMi.  During  twenty  centuries  the-se 
uumudo  wundered  to  and  fro,  eogi^fed  in  mutual  wars, 
Vttrifyiujj  the  prediction  (Gen.  xvL  12)  concerning  Ish- 
inael :  "  He  will  bo  a  wild  man  ;  liis  hand  will  be  a^^aiosk 
evety  man.  and  fvory  nian*!t  hand  against  hinL"  Wlmr- 
ever  sat^h  wandering  mces  exiat,  whether  in  Arabia,  Tnrk- 
jatan,  or  Equatorial  Africa,  "darkness  covers  the  earth, 
and  fjroas  darkness  tbo  pcofde."  The  earth  has  no  gmg- 
mphy.  and  the  people  no  history.  During  nil  this  long 
period,  from  tlie  time  of  Abruboin  to  thut  of  Molumim^ 
the  Arabs  were  not  a  nation,  but  only  a  multitude  of 
tribes,  either  stationary  or  wandering.  But  of  theee  two 
the  nomad  or  Bedouin  ifl  the  true  type  of  the  nice  as  it 
exists  in  N^ortlieni  Arabia.  The  Arab  uf  the  South  is  in 
nany  n-spccts  diffurentj^in  Uugiut^.  in  manner*,  and  in 
character.  — confinningthe  old  opinion  of  a  double  origin. 
But  the  Northent  Arab  in  his  tent  haa  remained  un- 
changed since  Uie  daya  of  the  Bible.  Proud  of  his  pure 
Uoo«£  of  bis  freedom,  of  tus  tribo,  and  of  hia  aucitmt  cus- 
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toma,  he  desires  iio  change  He  is,  in  Asia,  what  the 
Nortli  jlracriuin  ludiaii  18  tipou  Utc  western  ooiitiut^'iiU 
A»  tUtt  liKlmii's,  his  chi«f  virtues  are  courage  in  war,  oin- 
tiing,  wiM  justice,  hospitality,  and  fortitude.  }Ie  is,  how- 
ever, of  a  better  race,  —  mora  rvHective,  more  relimous, 
and  wiUi  a  thiret  for  knowledge.  Th*;  pur«  air  and  the 
Dimple  fixjd  of  tlie  Ambtaii  plains  kuep  him  in  pcrfi-ct 
livfdtti  ;  and  the  nece^itity  of  oonstatit  watchfulness  agaiuHt 
hia  foes,  from  whom  he  lias  no  defejice  of  rock,  forest,  or 
fortifictttion,  quickens  liis  perceptive  facultiwv  But  the 
Ar»b  has  also  a  isuusc  uf  spiritual  thing's,  vhich  n|tpcurs 
U>  hnve  n  root  in  Iiis  or^nJ/JiLioii.  Tiie  An»lii*  My. 
"The  children  of  8liein  are  prophets,  the  childi^n  of 
Japhet  are  kinpi,  and  the  children  of  Ham  are  slaves." 
Having  no  templea,  no  priesthood,  no  rcli^ous  forms,  Ibeir 
n.-ligioD  is  less  f<«inii]  tuid  mure  instinctive,  like  tliat  of 
vhildrcn.  The  Koran  says  :  "  Kveiy  child  is  bom  into  tlio 
region  of  nature ;  iU  piuents  make  it  a  Jew,  a  Christian, 
or  a  Mii^'iiin."  But  wlien  Mohammed  came,  the  religion 
of  tlie  Anilis  was  a  jumble  of  monotheism  and  polytbe* 
ism, — Judaism,  Christianity,  idolatry,  and  feticliisni.  At 
one  time  then  bod  \xien  a  powerful  and  intolerant  Jew- 
ish kingdom  in  one  region.  In  Yemen,  at  another  period, 
the  king  of  Abyssinia  liad  cstabbsbtid  Cbristifinily.  But 
neither  Judaism  nor  ChrisUanity  liiul  i-vvx  U-ou  able  to 
conquer  the  fieninsula ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixtli  ceu* 
tury  idolatry  was  the  miat  prevailing  fonn  of  worship. 

At  this  time  Mohammed  appeared,  and  in  a  few  years 
united  in  one  fidth  all  the  wairmg  tribes  of  Arabia  ;  con- 
snlidubed  them  into  a  Mingle  nation,  and  then  wichU-il 
llieir  mighty  and  enthiiaia.itii:  fon.ws  «[piiii«t  Syria.  IVntla, 
and  North  Africa,  triumphant  wherever  they  moved.  He, 
certainly,  if  ever  man  possessed  it.  had  the  nue  <;ift  of 
natural  empire.  To  him.  more  than  to  any  other  uf 
whom  histoiy  make-s  mention,  was  given 

"  Till-  tiinimnli  iiiiii'l.  lh<?  mydpry  of  mmmmndlng. 
Till'  liirth-liuur  (rifl.  llie  trl  Nnpol«in, 
Of  wjpliliiijj,  nioulrliii^,  KnUi'^riiic,  wrliline,  tiuidia& 
TL*  heirU  of  Uiuuiuindi  till  they  moveJ  m  on*. 
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J  3.  SaTlg  I4f<  of  Mekammrit,  to  tKt  Htgira. 

But  it  was  not  ax  a  soldier  or  auiliitiotia  conqneror 
Moliammcd  bc^i  his  ourMtr.  The  fits!  fuity  yvan  of  his 
life  were  ii«i>.<ktil  in  tlii>  iiniet  purauits  of  tnid^  or  tukinf^ 
cftre  of  the  pniperty  of  Khailijah.  Prions,  tiiuaghcful. 
devout,  he  msde  friendu  of  all  about  him.  Uis  yoath  was 
imstaiiKd  by  vice,  and  his  honorable  character  early  ob- 
tniiiei]  for  him  thit  litlo,  giveu  him  \>y  commuu  consent,  of 
AI  Ainhi,  "the  fiiitlifiil."  At  one  Ume  In;  t^^^niifd  )tlie«p 
and  goatfi  on  the  hilU  near  Mecra.  At  Mediiut,  aflvr  ho 
became  distin^i&hed.  he  refenvd  to  ihi.i,  saving. "  VivM  me 
tile  blacked  of  those  bt'iriea ;  ihey  are  such  as  I  ufi«i  to 
gather  when  I  fed  the  (locks  at  ]klecca.  Verily,  no  prophet 
hoA  been  nui«ed  up  who  has  not  jwrfunued  the  work  of  a 
shepherd."  "When  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  entered 
iuto  the  service  of  Khadljah,  a  rich  widow,  aa  her  agent, 
to  take  charge  of  her  nifivhniidi.<«e  and  to  mdl  it  al  Uanias- 
cufl.  When  the  caravan  n^tumed,  «n<l  his  adventure  had 
proved  succesflful,  Khadljah,  then  forty  yean*  old.  l)ecamo 
interested  in  the  younp  man ;  she  was  wise,  ^nrtuous. 
and  attractive;  they  wero  married,  and,  till  Iter  death, 
Mohammed  traa  a  kind  and  loving  huHlxuKl.  Kliudijah 
sympathized  with  her  hiwhand  in  liis  religious  tend^-nciea, 
and  waa  his  firet  convert  His  habit  was  to  retire  to  a 
cave  on  Mount  Him  to  pray  and  to  meditate.  I^diiusa 
came  over  him  in  view  of  the  evils  in  the  world.  One  of 
the  Snraa  of  tlie  Koran,  supposed  to  belong  to  tlits  i>eriod, 
is  as  follows :  — 

.Sum  103. 
••  Bjr  the  derlinini:  Aaj  I  vwvi  1 
Vorily,  nun  b  in  llic  wajr  of  rnin  ( 

Riri-|]lilU[  IIUI-Il  0*  IHEUPU  tuth, 

And  lio  Ihf  thiii(r»  whioh  bt  right, 
Anil  Rtir  up  onn  kimthRr  to  tmlh  und  ilnuifaitiiea." 

Ahout  this  time  he  bcptn  to  have  liis  visions  of  angels, 
especially  of  Gabriel,  He  saw  a  light,  and  heaid  a  voice, 
and  had  sentences  like  the  above  put  into  his  mind. 
These  conununicationa  were  accompanied  by  stronj;  con- 
vulsiona  (cpilcpBy,  says  Weil),  in  which  he  would  fnll  to 
the  ground  and  foam  at  Uie  moiitk    Spreit^  considers  it 
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to  bave  been  a  form  of  liystenn,  with  a  mental  origin, 
perhaps  accompniuwl  wit)i  cabUepsy.  The  proplict  tiim- 
eelf  said:  "Inspiration  deacends  on  me  in  two  ways. 
Sometimes  Uabrie)  cometfa  and  conununicatetli  the  reve- 
littiou.  as  one  man  to  another.  This  is  easy.  Cut  some- 
tiiiiea  it  is  aa  tltu  rioi^iug  of  «  bell,  which  rendu  nit-  in 
piiscos,  and  Kiie^onsly  allli<jt«  in«."  One  day,  wlwm  Abu 
jtokr  aii'i  Omar  ^t  in  thu  Mu^Mjiie  at  Medina,  Muhnmmvd 
came  suddenly  ujion  tlieni,  lilting  up  his  beard  ami  Ituik- 
ing  at  it ;  and  Abu  Itakr  said,  "  Ah  thou,  for  whom  I 
would  sacrifice  futher  and  motlier ;  white  hairs  are  hasten- 
ing upon  thee;"  "Yes,"  said  the  prophet,  "Hfld"  (Sura 
11]  "and  its  sisters  h&va  hastvucd  my  white  Iiair^." 
"  And  wlio,"  asked  Abu  Bakr,  "  are  its  siiitew  t "  "  The 
Inevitahk"  (Sura  56)  "  and  the  Striking  "  (Sura  101),  k- 
ulied  Mohammed.     Theaa  three  are  called  the  "  terriiic 

Jut  these  last  Snnw  came  later  than  the  period  now 
'referred  ta  At  tJus  time  his  visions  and  revelations  pos- 
sessed him;  he  did  not  possess  nor  control  them.  \a  later 
years  the  spirit  of  tiiu  proj>het  wn.^  more  subject  to  the 
prophet.  Itul  the  Koniit  ia  an  uuiiitolli;;iblc  book  uidesa 
we  can  nonnect  it  witJi  the  biojjmphy  of  its  writer.  All 
the  incidents  of  his  life  took  shape  in  some  revelation.  A 
separate  reivelatioo  was  given  to  encour^^  or  to  rebuke 
liim ;  and  in  his  later  years  tlie  too  subservient  inspiration 
came  to  appease  the  Jealou^  of  liis  wives  when  a  new  one 
was  added  to  their  numlMSr.  But,  however  it  may  have 
been  afterward,  in  tlio  beyinniny  his  virions  wens  as  much 
a  surprise  to  him  as  to  others.  A  careful  distribution  of 
the  Suras,  according  to  tlie  events  which  befell  him,  would 
make  the  Koran  the  best  biography  of  the  prophet  As 
we  said  of  David  and  his  Fsalma,  so  it  may  m  said  of 
Mohammed,  that  his  life  han^jB  tusjicDded  iu  these  hymns, 
as  in  votive  pictures,  each  the  record  of  some  grave  ex- 
perience.* 

*  "Quo  St  ul  omnu 
Votin  pitnit  velut  doKTipta  tab«lla 
Vita  duiiia."" 
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Now.  it  is  itopoaulilQ  to  raul  thu  (U;liuli<d  aoooBOls  ef^ 
UuD  {Kirt  (if  tb«  lifv  gl'  Muliauuikw).  aii<l  Uava  uijr  dout 
ol'  his  putfuuud  aui<:orily.  llis  eurli«&t  vuuwtIs  weru  ' ' 
boauiu-ttiuiuU  aiiii  Uie  people  of  his  liooaiihuld.  wlio 
iatiuulcly  aci]uaiuU;d  wilU  his  priviUn  hl'o.  ilor  tluu« 
Bum  OiuUy  U^ciu  au  amhUiuiis  course  oS  dwepUuu  iit 
■ge  of  forty  ;  naviu^;  tivi^l  tiU  tlial  time  M  a  iiuicl.  |ti 
ful,  luiii  unobtniiuve  ciLizuii,*  wliiti  was  he  to  giiiii  \>y 
cuKtiT  i  Ldd^  yuura  pasMiil  liul'uro  he  oouUl  nmku 
tltiui  a  luuKUiil  of  ccuivvrtA.  During  thuw  wuury  yt 
hu  was  thu  ol>jvcl  of  cuiiiutnuly  luid  luUod  to  the  rulii^ 
tribe  Iq  Mecoa.  His  Ufe  was  hanllv  aafe  fiuu  UiqolJ 
MoUiiu];  could  ba  moro  lioitvlcM  Uian  bis  jioailiou  <luring 
tha  fint  twelvo  yean  of  hi.i  pubhc  pieacbio];.  Only  a 
ctroog  conviction  of  the  reality  at  his  mUsioii  oxilil  have 
■upportad  him  through  iliis'tona  period  uf  fiuluiu,  louuh- 
nwa,  aud  coDtvmpL  During  all  these  jmn  Uto  wildest 
imagiualioQ  could  uot  have  pictured  the  sococsb  which 
was  to  coma  Here  is  a  Sum  in  which  ha  tiudd  couifuit 
in  Ood  aiid  his  piumiaes . — 

SutiiK. 
"  Tly  ihn  riiiriK  imnalilnii  ■ 

[ty  thn  iii|{lit  wIh^  it  linrkrortli ' 
thy  litfl  hittli  nut  nunwicil  from  ilnv,  luritlicr  hkth  W  b«ai  ^t^^J— ^ 
Anil  vFril^'  tlio  fnlura  thu.ll  be  l>«lt*i  than  tho  f^A  .... 
Vrtint ',  <]ii]  hr  not  linil  thee  an  or|'hon.  an^  give  tbce  ■  hocne  I 
And  round  tfaw  utny,  and  dinotnl  tli»  t ' 

In  this  Sum,  Mobamme'l  tnffcrt  to  tlio  fact  of  tlw  deolb 
of  bifl  motber,  Amiiia,  in  Iii»  seventh  year,  bin  fatbor  bav- 
ijig  died  a  fowmontbs  Ijefore.  He  vinited  her  t^mb  many 
years  after,  and  lifted  up  liis  vojca  and  wpt.  In  ntply  ta 
tho  qut^'.iiti«>ns  of  his  cuiupunion*,  lie  mid:  "TJii^  is  thft 
grave  of  my  mother ;  the  IxirJ  hiitb  permitted  tne  to  vUit 
itt  and  I  asked  leave  tn  pra.r  for  her,  and  it  was  Bot  grant- 
ed. Su  I  called  ray  mother  to  remembrance,  and  the 
tender  mturiory  of  her  overcame  me.  and  I  wcpU"  Tha 
child  liad  been  Uikt-n  by  Iiis  ({nindfuther.  Al>d  al  Mtil 
talih,  then  ei;;hty  yirjiri  old.  wbo  tTvated  bim  with  tha-1 
gieatest  indulgence.     At  bis  dcutb,  sliortly  after,  Mobam* 

*  Um  •mm  ntaaik  will  tpflj  t»  CnnwiU. 
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nted  was  adopted  by  his  uiiclt;,  Abu  TiUJb,  tlic  cliicf  of  the 
tribe.  Abu  l^b  brought  him  up  like  liis  owii  80it,  mak- 
ing him  sleep  by  his  bed,  eiit  l>y  hia  side,  aiid  go  with  him 
wherever  lie  went.  And  wlieu  Mohammed,  assuming  his 
iiupirud  position,  deuhirod  himsttlf  ii  prophvt.  his  uncle, 
tlieii  ng«l  and  uuivevstilly  r»wiH;cl<!(i,  protected  liim  from 
his  enemies,  though  Abu  hirimelf  never ncix-ptt'd  his  Iwieh- 
ii]g.  Mohammed  therefore  had  good  ri?awii  U>  \i\vsa  tho 
IVtvideuTO  which  had  provided  such  protectora  for  his 
oiphaiiwl  iofftucy. 

Among  the  earliest  wuvcrU  of  lllohammed,  after  Kha* 
dijah,  were  his  two  adopted  chililrvii.  Ali  and  Zcid.  AU 
Vim  tlie  Hou  of  bis  guardian.  Aim  ITilib,  v,\w  luul  lx.-i.:onio 
.  poor,  and  fmind  it  hard  to  Hupport  his  family.  Mohntii- 
med, "  prompted  by  bis  usual  kiii<lness  and  consideration," 
says  Mr.  Muir.  went  to  his  rich  uncle  Abbas,  and  pro- 
posed  that  i^ch  of  them  should  udoirt.  one  of  Abu  luib's 
children,  which  was  done.  His  other  adopted  eon.  Zaid, 
belonged  to  u  Syrian  tribe,  and  bad  beuu  taken  captive 
by  marauders,  sold  into  slaveiy,  and  given  to  KbadJjuh, 
who  presented  him  to  her  husband.  After  a  while  the 
father  of  Zeid  heard  where  he  was,  and  coming  to  Mecca 
oEfvrod  a  Inige  sum  as  ransom  for  his  son.  Mohammed 
bad  become  very  fond   of  Zeid,  but  ho  culled  him,  and 

Sve  him  his  choice  to  go  or  stay.  Zeid  said,  "  I  will  not 
ive  thee ;  tliou  art  in  the  place  to  me  of  father  and 
mother"  Then  Mohammed  took  him  to  tlie  Kaaha,  and 
toudiins  the  Black  Stuno  said, "  Hear  witness,  all  here  I 
ZcId  ii>  my  ttm.  I  ^hall  !«  his  heir,  and  he  mine."  So 
tJie  father  returned  home  contented,  luid  Zeid  was  henofr- 
fortJi  known  as  "  Zeid  ibn  Mohammed," —  Zeid,  the  son 
of  Mohamnted. 

It  is  reported  that  when  All  was  about  thirteen  years 
old  Mohammed  was  one  day  praving  with  him  in  one  of 
the  retired  ^rlens  near  Afecca,  whither  tliey  had  ^oue  lo 
avoid  the  ridicule  of  their  opponents.  Abu  Tfilib,  passing 
by,  said,  "  My  nephew  I  what  u  this  new  faith  I  see  thee 
following?"  "0  my  uncle,"  replied  Mohammed,  "  it  is 
the  religion  of  (iiid,  hi^  angeJs  and  prophets,  the  ittligion 
of  Abr^aUL  T)ie  Lord  hath  sent  uiu  as  lus  apostle ;  and 
an 
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tboa,  uncle,  ftrt  most  worthy  to  be  invited  to  believe." 
Aba  "nUib  replied,  "  I  am  not  able,  my  nephew,  to  sepa- 
nte  from  the  customs  of  my  forefatliers,  but  1  swmr  that 
while  [  live  no  oik  slmll  trouble  tbea"  Then  he  suid  to 
All,  "  My  son,  he  will  not  invitv  Lheo  to  Mtylhiuj^  which 
is  not  goo<l ;  wherefore  thmi  art  free  to  cleave  to  him." 

Another  early  and  impoil»>nt  convert  was  Abu  Hakr, 
father  of  Slohommcd's  favorit«  wife.  Ayeeha,  and  8lt«r- 
waid  the  prophet's  successor.  Ayusha  said  she  "  coiild  Dot 
rvmombcr  th<>  time  when  both  li«r  pWKDts  wer«  not  true 
believers."  Of  Abu  Bakr,  the  prophet  said,  "  1  never  in- 
viteii  any  U>  lh<-  fuiih  who  did  not  show  hesitation, except 
Abu  litikr.  Whi'ii  1  propoaed  Isliim  to  him  he  at  once 
acc<;pted  it" .  He  was  thoughtful,  culm,  lender,  and  firm. 
lie  is  still  knowu  as  "  Al  Siidtch,"  liic  tniv  one.  Another 
of  his  titles  is  "the  Sucond  of  llic  Two,"  —  from  having 
boun  the  only  companion  of  Mohammed  in  his  flight  trom 
Mecca.    Has^n.  the  poet  of  Me<lina,  thus  says  of  him :  — 

"  And  tin  wronil  of  lh«  t«o  In  the  kI<i'I°o*  6*^  whfl*  tin  foo*  wra« 
«nin:1iLii|E  aroiUKJ,  and  tinrr  two  vprv  in  Ihe  moiuiula,  " 
And  thr  ;iroL>tLFl  of  lli<?  Lorl,  Ihp^  wril  Ieiifw,  lovnl  liiiu  dkud  tluii  >11 
the  Borld  ;  hi  lielil  no  one  pi|iiiil  uulo  Itim."' 

Abu  liakr  was  at  this  time  a  suecestsful  merchant,  and 
possessed  sumo  forty  tiiouaaud  dirhems.  itut  hv  s]^>ent 
most  of  it  in  purchasing  aud  (Oviug  freedom  tr>  Miislcm 
davoK,  who  wore  persecuted  by  their  masters  for  their  re- 
ligion. Ho  was  ail  iiitliit^iiiiul  man  amrm;;  the  Kareiith. 
This  powitrfiil  tribe,  tlie  rulers  of  M«r(U»,nh()fnnn  the  tirat 
treated  Mvilianimed  with  contempt,  yrailuHlly  b'-raune  vio- 
lent persecutors  of  him  and  his  followers.  Their  main  WTath 
fell  on  the  unprotected  slaves,  whom  they  exposed  ti>  the 
scorchiujr  sun,  and  who,  in  their  intolerable  thirst,  would 
somc-timefl  recant,  and  acknowledge  the  idols.  Sonte  of 
them  reiMiiiiied  firm,  and  aft^rwani  showed  with  triumph 
their  scars.  Mohammed,  Abu  Itakr,  Ali,  and  all  who  wei« 
counected  with  powerful  tamilies,  were  for  a  long  timo 

*  "  Mnhnmmcd  ont^e  ukcd  Hulan  if  Iir  hud  mtde  tnyjioHij  aboat 
Abn  lUir.  and  ilw  ymrl  nnokli-i  Qifm  linon ;  wbonmjKm  Mohanini«<l 
Uiuhnd  fi  h-iiiMy  11*  ta  kIiow  hia  bitch  tmCh,  BndL  *>ld,  'Thoti  liiutt 
ipolnn  truly.  U  liunui  1  It  UJu*t  u  tium  hut  Mid."'—  Hulr.  Vol.  U. 
p.  2M. 
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safe.  For  the  principal  protection  in  such  a  disor^nizecl 
society  was  the  principle  that  each  tribe  must  defend 
every  one  of  its  niL'uibvt^,  at  uU  tiazanhi.  Of  couree,  ilo- 
luuiuned  wm  wry  dtisirous  to  gain  over  nionibcrs  uf  the 
great  fnimties,  but  lie  felt  bound  to  tAlce  equal  piiiiiH  with 
the  poor  and  helplGas,aa  npj>(>ara  from  the  following  anec- 
dote :  "  The  prophet  was  enj^ajied  in  de(!p  converse  with 
the  chief  Walld,  for  he  KTeatly  desired  his  conversion. 
Then  a  blind  id»u  posed  ttnt  wuy,  uud  oekod  to  hcnr  the 
Korau.  But  Muliunimed  vna  displeased  with  the  inter- 
ruption, and  tui-iied  IVom  him  roughly."  *  But  he  was 
afttjrward  grieved  to  think  he  had  alighted  one  whom 
(lod  had  perhaps  clioaen.  and  had  paid  court  to  a  repro- 
bate, iio  his  rt'tiiunte  took  the  form  of  a  divine  messagv 
and  embodied  i\.w\i  m  follows :  — 

"Tho  projihct  ^wnmlatiil  liinicul  Mda 
IJccitiiv.  till'  btloil  man  oiiiiit  ti)  lilm. 
Who  «li«ll  lull  thw  if  li*i  limy  ii'>t  Ix  piirififii  I 
Or  vhrthLT  thy  admonitiau  mi|{ht  oat  f  tntlt  him  I 

Tlin  rich  man 

Thou  nvriviat  gnwionily, 

Allhoiijith  hn  hr  not  iniritrdly  put*, 
but  htm  nlxi  i-'iiiiHth  riiiii««tl]r  Lnijulriiifb 
Aii<l  tiriiiblhi;!;  with  inxiptjTi 

Uilll  thou  d»t  nrglrot."  t 

Mohmumed  did  not  encourage  his  followers  to  martyr- 
dom. On  the  contmry,  he  allowed  them  to  dissemble  to 
save  themselves.  He  found  one  of  his  disciples  sobbing 
bitterly  liecAuse  he  had  been  compelled  by  ill-treatment  to 
abuse  his  mastor  and  worship  the  idols.  "  Jtut  how  doat 
thou  find  thy  heart  ? "  said  the  jirophet  "  Steadfast  in  tho 
faith,"  said  lie,  "  Then,"  miswcrcd  Mohammed, "  if  they  re- 
jK'ftt  their  cru'dly,  thou  nmyi-«  rttpeat  thy  won!.-'."  He  also 
had  himself  an  hour  of  vacillation.  Tired  of  the  severe  and 
seemingly  hopeless  striigglo  with  the  Koreish,  and  seeing 
no  way  of  overcoming  their  bitter  hostility,  ho  bethought 
himself  of  the  method  of  cjm  promise,  more  than  seven 
otinturies  lutfore  America  was  discovered.  He  had  been 
preaching  Iskin  live  years,  and  had  only  forty  or  fifty 
converte.    Thoee  among  them  wlio  had  no  protectors  be 


•  Mai».  ToL  II.  p.  118. 
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liBcl  nd^Hsed  to  fiy  to  the  Oiristiau  kingdom  of  Abynmia, 
"  Yonder,"  mid  lie,  pointing  to  th«  weA, "  lies  a  land 
wherein  no  one  is  wronged.  Go  tliere  and  remain  until 
the  Lord  shall  opea  a  way  for  ynii."  ^tne  tifleen  or 
twenty  had  gon«,  and  met  with  a  kind  ivoeption.  Thia 
was  tlic  firat  "  Ht^ini,"  and  showed  the  stivii^^h  of  faith 
in  these  exiles,  who  raivo  up  their  country  nithiT  than' 
Islam.  But  they  lieaid,  )>crore  long,  that  tlio  Korcisli  had 
been  converted  by  Mohammed,  and  tliey  returned  to 
&Iecca.     The  facts  were  these. 

One  day,  when  the  chief  citizens  were  sitting  near  the 
Kaaha,  Mohammed  caokO.  and  b^u  to  locitv  in  their 
hearing  one  of  the  Sums  of  the  Koran.  In  tlii»  8ura 
three  of  the  i^ddesses  worshipped  by  the  Koreish  were 
mentioned.  When  he  came  to  their  nauKs  he  adiUtt)  two 
lines  in  which  he  conceded  tJtat  their  intercession  mijfht 
avail  witli  God.  The  Koreish  were  ao  deli}^t«d  at  uiis 
uckiiowledj^Dient  of  tlieir  deities,  tliat  wlieo  he  addedi 
auoUivr  iiii«  calling  on  tliero  to  worahi{>  Allah,  they  all 
pmstrntt.'d  themselves  on  tli«  f^round  and  luloivd  God. 
'J'lifii  tliey  nise,  and  cxpriswed  their  Ratisfaction,  and 
a^^Tt'^d  Ut  he  his  followei-if,  aiul  receive  Islam,  with  this 
sli}^ht  aIt«mtion,  that  tJteir  goddesses  aiid  favorite  idoU 
were  to  be  respected.  Mohammed  went  Ikimc  and  began 
to  be  uuliappy  in  bis  mind.  Tliu  compromise,  it  svuma, 
lasted  long  enoii^^b  for  the  Abyssinian  exilt<s  to  hear  of  it 
and  to  come  home.  But  at  last  the  prophet  recovered 
Limicelf,  and  took  back  his  coiice.*si(m.  The  verse  of  the 
Sura  was  canoelkd,  and  another  insmted.  dcilnring  that 
these  goddeaaes  were  only  names,  invented  by  the  idol* 
aters.  Ever  after,  the  iJut«tc«s«iou  of  idwls  was  condemned 
with  scorn.  But  Mohammed  records  hia  lapse  thus  in  the 
eevent4>uuth  Sura  of  tlie  Koran :  — 

"And  tnily,  ihffywimnniiTlfmtitinKthMftomwlitt  wrl«ughl  tbM,  t,h 
Uiou  iiliiiiiliUt  iiivi'iii  H  lilfTrn^nt  renUtion  ;  and  tlien  tbn; 
hav*  iiictiiKil  iinUi  tli'V. 

Anil  ir  wv  linil  not  ttrviit^nmiHl  tli«p,  Twrily  Hum  badit  liMlined  I* 
lli'in  n  littlv, 

Thon  thou  Bhoul<lat  not  Iihtb  found  i^tiil  a»  uiy  halpcr." 

After  thia,  uatumlly,  the  peraecution  became  hot 
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than  ever,  A  second  body  of  exiles  went  to  Ahjiifrinia. 
Had  not  the  venerable  Abu  Tidih  prntncted  Mohammed, 
bis  life  might  have  been  lost.  As  it  was,  the  persecators 
threatened  tlio  old  man  with  deadly  enmity  unless  he 
gsve  up  Mohammed.  But  Abu  T^ib,  though  i^^romng 
with  them  iu  their  rvli^^iou,  and  wurehippiug  thuir  gods, 
refusud  to  surrender  his  nejihew  to  them.  Ouoe,  when 
Mohammed  hikd  disap})eared,  and  his  uncle  suspected 
that  the  Knrfish  had  seized  him,  he  armed  a  purty  of 
llftehimito  youths  with  dirks,  and  went  to  the  Knatia,  to 
the  KoreisiL  Rut  on  the  way  he  heard  ihitt  Mohammed 
was  found.  Tht^n,  in  the  pri'swu-fl  of  the  Kort'ish,  he  told 
his  youn}^  men  to  draw  their  dirks,  and  said, "  By  the 
Lord  t  had  ve  killed  him,  not  one  of  you  had  renuiined 
ftlive."  This  boldness  cowed  thoir  violence  for  a  Umft 
But  as  tlie  unpopularity  of  Mohammed  iu<;n.>fu<.ul,  he  and 
all  his  parly  wltl-  obligi-d  to  take  refuge  with  the  Hiahi- 
inittts  in  a  sw^ludud  ijuarU-r  of  the  city  belon^ng  to  Ahu 
IVdib.  The  conver:<i'in  of  Omar  about  thiit  time  only  in- 
creased tlieir  rage.  They  formed  an  alliance  aj^ainst  the 
Hlshimitea,  agreeing  that  they  would  neither  buy  ncr  sell, 
inarr>',  nor  have  any  dealings  witli  tliem.  This  oath  was 
committed  to  writinn,  scaled,  and  hun;;  up  in  the  Ktaba. 
For  two  or  three  years  the  Hi'ishimttcs  remaiucd  shut  up 
in  their  fortress,  and  often  deprived  of  the  neoessariffs 
of  lil'e.  Their  friends  would  sometimes  secretly  supply 
them  with  provisiona ;  but  the  criea  of  the  hungry  chil- 
dren would  often  lie  hoanl  }>y  tliose  outside^  They  vron 
blockaded  in  thuir  intrcnchmetit'<.  Biit  many  of  the  chief 
"people  in  Mecca  1>egan  to  bo  moved  by  pity, and  at  la.tt  it 
was  suggested  to  Abu  Tilib  that  the  bond  hung  up  in  the 
Kaaba  hiad  been  nation  by  tlie  ant«,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
valid.  This  being  fuuitd  to  be  the  case,  it  was  ilcc-ided 
Uiat  the  kAguu  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Hiiahinut«.s  ro- 
tamed  to  their  homes.  But  other  mtsfortunea  were  in 
store  for  >Iohammed.  The  good  Abu  T&lib  soon  died,  and, 
not  long  after.  Khadijab.  His  protector  gooe,  what  conld 
.  Mohammed  do  t  He  left  the  city,  and  went  with  only 
■  Zoid  for  ftCoaipnnioQ  on  a  mission  to  T&>-if,  sixty  or  sev- 
enty miles  «aat  of  Mecca,  in  hopes  of  con\-erting  the  in- 
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habitants.  Who  csin  think  of  the  {Hophct^  in  Uus  lonclv 
jounu-'y,  without  syin{)»thy  ?  Ho  wus  g<i)ii)^  to  pieacn 
due  doctnuc  of  Que  Gi^l  to  idulatera.  Hut  Ite  modv  Do 
ilspraKJoi)  on  them,  ftiid,  am  h«  left  the  town,  was  followed 
1>y  a  niob,  hooting,  and  |<«ltiiig  him  with  stones.  At  laat 
they  len.  him,  and  in  the  shadow  of  some  trees  he  betook 
himself  to  prayer.  Ilia  woitb  have  been  prwen-ed,  it  j« 
huliuved  liy  thi;  Moslems,  oud  are  as  follows :  "  0  Lord  t  I 
make  my  complnitit  tiiilo  thee  of  Utc  feebl«ne^  of  my 
strength,  and  the  weakness  of  my  plans.  I  am  inaig- 
niRcant  in  the  siRht  of  men.  O  thou  most  merciful! 
Lcinl  of  the  wrak  I  Thou  art  my  Lord  1  Do  not  abandon 
me;  Leavo  mi;  not  a  prey  to  tJicMt  «tiiuigcr»,  nor  to  my 
focfl.  If  thou  art  not  utlendcd,  I  *m  wfe.  I  seek  refuj^ 
in  the  liaht  of  thy  countenaiioe,  by  which  all  darkness  is 
dtHperaed,  and  peace  comea.  There  is  no  power,  no  help, 
but  in  thee."  In  that  hour  of  prayer,  the  faith  of  Moham- 
med was  the  same  as  that  of  Luther  pmyinnfor  protection 
Bcuinst  the  Pope.  It  was  a  part  of  the  univiinsul  reli^oa 
of  human  nature.  Cviliunly  this  man  wag  no  impostor. 
A  man,  going  alone  to  summon  an  idolatmus  city  to  re- 
pentance, muRt  at  least  have  believed  in  liis  own  doctrine. 

Bat  the  hour  of  sncoeas  vas  «t  hand.  No  amount  c^ 
error,  no  bitterness  of  prejudice,  no  vested  interest  in  false- 
hood, can  resist  the  determined  conviction  of  a  sin^^le  soul. 
Only  believe  a  truth  strongly  cnoti^li  to  hold  it  through 
good  report  and  lU  report,  and  at  last  the  great  world  of 
half-bclievcTs  comes  round  bo  you.  And  usually  the  suc- 
cess oontes  suddenly  at  last,  after  weaiy  years  of  disap- 
pointment The  great  tree,  which  seems  so  solid  and  fina, 
has  been  secretly  decaying  within,  and  is  hollow  at  heart; 
at  last  it  falls  in  a  mouicut,  Riling  tho  forest  with  tbo 
cchoi-ti  of  its  ruin.  T)ic  dam,  which  socma  stiong  enough 
to  resist  a  torrent,  has  l>een  slowly  undermined  by  a  th<m- 
Band  minute  nils  of  water;  at  last  it  is  suddenly  swept 
away,  and  opens  a  yawning  breach  for  the  tumbhng  cata* 
Tact.  And  almost  as  suddenly  came  tlie  triumph  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

At  Medina  and  in  its  neighborhood  thei«  had  long  been 
numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  JewisJi  proselytes.     In 
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their  conflicts  villi  tlie  Woliiters,  (Ley  Lad  often  predicted 
the  spvmlj-  coming  of  a  itrupln-t  like  Moses.  Tlii;  Jv«-ish 
nfluonc«  was  great  at  ftledina,  and  that  of  the  i^olul«n 
l^vaa  divided  by  bitter  quarreU.  Now  it  mast  be  reiuera- 
ared  tliat  at  this  lime  Mohammed  tau^lit  a  kind  of 
soditiud  tludiiiam.  I[ii  came  to  revive  ttie  rcll^on  of 
Al'niliatu,  l^uuc,  Hud  Jacob.  Ho  continually  Teforred  to 
tliu  Old  IVstanienC  and  tlie  Talmud  for  autlioi-ity.  He  was 
a  prophet  and  inspired,  but  not  to  t«ach  anythin)^  new. 
He  waa  to  restore  the  iiniveraal  religion  which  (jo«l  had 
lHi]>;tit  to  man  in  the  bc^innin^,  —  the  religion  of  all  true 
ipiitriavcli^  and  proplicls.  lUs  ewential  doctrine  was  the 
Pnnity  of  tJod,  and  his  suijreniacyand  providence  Its  one 
dtiiy  was  Islam,  or  milimission  to  Uie  Divine  will.  Us  wor- 
ship was  prayer  and  alnisgivinj^-  At  this  time  lie  did  not 
make  l>olief  m  himself  tlic  main  point ;  it  was  to  profess 
the  unity  of  God,  and  to  sulniiit  wholly  to  God.  So  that 
the  scmi-Judaizcd  pilgrims  from  Medina  to  Mecca  were 
quite  prcjutred  to  acoejit  his  ti^iu^hini^s.  MMhtmimcd,  at 
the  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  met  with  many  of  tliem,  oitd 
thev  promised  to  become  his  disciyilea.  The  ple(l!,'e  they 
, tooit  was  ua  follows:  "We  will  not  worship  any  but  the 
ane  God ;  wo  will  not  steal,  nor  commit  adulter)-,  nor  kill 
our  cl)ildr«n  (female) :  we  will  not  slander  at  all,  nor  dis- 
obey the  i»rophet  in  anylliing  that  ie  right."  Tiiis  was 
[Bfterward  called  Ihe  "  I'tt^ge  of  Women,"  because  it  did 
Fnot  require  tJiem  to  figlil  for  Islam.  This  faith  spread 
Tupidly  amon^;  the  idolaters  at  Medina, —  much  more  so 
t^iau  tJiC  Jewish  system.  The  Jcwa  ret|iiired  too  much  of 
their  proselytes ;  they  iiutisted  on  their  becoming  Jews. 
They  demanded  a  change  of  all  tlieir  previous  customs. 
But  Moliammed  only  asked  for  submission 

About  this  time  Mohummi'd  had  his  famous  dream  or 
vbuon,  in  M-hith  be  was  carrii^d  by  Gabriel  on  a  winged 
steed  to  Ji-nisalem,  to  meet  all  the  prophets  of  God  and 
be  weloomeil  by  them  to  their  number,  and  then  to  the 
seventh  heaven  into  the  presuice  of  God.  It  was  so  vivid 
Dial  he  deemed  it  a  reohty,  and  maintAined  that  be  bad 
been  to  Jerusalem  and  to  heaven.  This,  and  the  Koran 
itself,  were  the  only  minclc^  he  ever  claimed. 
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The  M^ina  &fn«lcina  Itanng  entered  into  ft  second 
pledge,  to  receive  Mohammed  and  lii3  frieods,  and  to  pro- 
tect tliem,  (be  prophet  cave  orders  to  hia  followers  to  leave 
Mecca  secretly  in  small  patties,  and  repair  to  ^[edtna.  As 
the  stout  wo-captatn  remaitw  tJio  last  on  a  sinking  vessel, 
Mohniumcd  9tAy<.Hl  r^iiit^lly  ut  Ml-cca  till  all  tliv  uUiure  had 
gonf-  Only  Abu  Itakr'ii  fitiiiily  iind  hi.-*  »)w?i  nmuinLiL 
The  rest  of  the  believers,  to  tlie  number  of  about  two  hun- 
dred, had  dinppeated. 

The  Koroisb,  amazed  at  these  events,  kneir  not  whflt  to 
da  Why  bad  tli«  Ikfoaleuu  gone  1  and  why  had  >(<>baiD- 
tnod  lemainod  i  How  dnrcd  he  to  suy,  uupn^u-ct^d,  in 
their  niidit  ?  They  might  kill  him ; —  btit  tlti'ti  his  trilie 
would  tiike  a  bloody  ven^auce  on  his  miinli-rfnt.  At 
last  they  proposed  to  seixe  him,  and  that  a  niiiiitx>r  of 
men,  one  ttom  each  tribe  and  fomily,  should  at  the  same 
moment  drive  their  dirks  into  him.  Or  i^rliapa  it  might 
he  better  to  send  an  a»i»«»iu  to  waylay  him  on  hi«  way  to 
Medina.  While  tlicy  w«re  dlscuiiaing  tlieae  alternatives, 
news  was  brought  to  them  that  MohatDRi^  aIao  had  di»- 
appeared,  and  Abu  Bakr  with  him.  Thuy  immediately 
went  to  their  )ii>iiHes,  In  that  uf  KEohamiii'-d  tlmy  founil 
the  yoaog  All,  who,  being  askeil  where  hi;*  fixUier  was.  re- 
plied, "  1  do  not  know.  I  am  not  his  keeper.  I>td  yon 
not  order  him  to  go  from  the  city  T  I  suppose  he  is  gone." 
Getting  no  more  information  nt  the  hot»e  of  Abo  Bakr, 
thccf  cent  out  partiix  of  armed  men,  uiountod  on  swift 
bones  and  camcK  to  search  the-  wliole  rtniUt  to  Medina, 
and  bring  the  fugitives  I^Bck.  After  a  few  days  tlie  pu^ 
suers  returned,  saying  that  there  were  no  signs  of  any 
pcnons  liaviug  gone  in  that  direction.  If  they  had  gone 
tliat  way  they  woold  certainly  have  overiaken  them. 

Meantime  where  wera  the  fugitives  t  InHlend  of  f^ing 
north  to  .Medina,  they  Iwd  hidden  in  a  cave  <>»  a  moun- 
tuin,  about  Bve  or  six  milci  to  the  south  of  .Mec^'.a.  Hare 
they  remained  conoealed  three  days  and  nights,  in  tmmi- 
nent  danger  from  their  pursnera,  who  once,  it  is  said,  came 
to  the  nioutli  of  the  cave,  but,  seeing  Hpidun'  webs  spun 
across  the  opening,  oonclitded  no  one  coold  bavo  gone  in 
recently.    There  was  a  cre\ioe  in  the  roof  ttuougb  which 
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the  morning  light  entered,  aiid  Abu  Bakr  said,  "If  one 
of  them  were  to  look  dowi),  bo  wuuld  mn  vs."  "  Tliink 
sot  so,  Abu  Biikr"  suid  tli«  projiliel,  "  We  arc  two.  but 
Ood  18  iu  the  midst,  »  third." 

Tbfl  Dvxt  day,  satiiified  Chat  the  beatnf  the  piirtiiit  had 
ftfaal«d,  they  took  the  namela  wliich  bad  privately  tiecD 
brought  to  them  from  the  city  by  the  sou  of  Abu  Uakr, 
and  set  off  for  Medtim,  leaving  Meccu  ou  the  rijfht  By 
the  calculations  of  KL  Caiissin  de  Terceval,  it  was  on  th« 
20tbof  June,'A.  a  622. 


§  4.  CKan^  in  the  CharaeUr  of  Mokanuned  after  the 
Higira. 

From  the  Ilegira  the  Ifoliammedwi  em  begins ;  and 
^m  that  point  of  the  prophet's  histor}*  bis  fortunes  rise, 
but  b)8  cbaniotor  d^encrates.    He  has  bontc  adversity  and 

'  OppositioD  with  a  mith  and  &  potieuco  almost  suUinte; 
Init  prosperity  he  will  not  bear  so  well.  Down  to  that 
time  lie  bad  been  a  prophet,  teaching  Ood's  tnith  to  those 
who  would  receive  it,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  that 
truth  commending  himnelf  to  every  man's  conacience. 
Now  he  was  to  b«;ome  a  politician,  the  head  of  a  par^, 
contrivinj;  ex]>edient8  for  its  success.  Before,  hia  only 
weapon  was  Inith ;  now,  his  chief  means  was  force.    In- 

'  stead  of  convincing  hi»  opponents,  he  now  coin|ielle<l 
them  to  submit  by  the  terror  of  his  power.  His  revela- 
tions changed  their  tone ;  they  adapted  tJiemselvea  to  his 
needs,  and  on  all  occasions,  even  wlivn  he  wanted  to  Utka 
an  extra  wife,  inspiration  came  to  lus  ai(L 

What  sadder  tragedy  is  there  than  to  see  a  great  soul 
thus  eonquered  by  sue«es8 !    "  All  these  tilings,"  stays  Sa- 

itaD, "  1  will  give  thee,  if  thou  wih  fall  down  and  woisbip 

'me."  When  Jesus  related  his  teiiii>ttitiou  to  his  disdples 
he  jnit  it  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  How  could  tbvy,  how 
can  we,  undentand  tlie  temptations  of  a  nature  like  that 
of  Christ !  Pethapn  he  saw  that  he  oould  have  a  great 
apparent  success  by  the  use  of  worldly  means,  lie  could 
brin^  the  Juwaud  thu  Gentile  to  iicknowIed<;e and  reccivo 
fu«  truth.     Sumu  flight  conooseton  to  worldly  wi«dom. 
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■ome  litlle  oompromisc  vilb  exjstitig  errore,  some  bardljr 
perceptible  varmtiou  fruio  pcifuct  truUifulncss,  aiul  lol 
tlic  kin^om  of  GoU  wouM  coin«  in  ihul  \(iry  buur,  in- 
attMii  of  lingoiiiig  Uuough  long  oentuhea.  \Vliat  uvibt 
might  not  be  ^paired  to  the  race,  what  woes  to  ili*-  wotM, 
if  Uie  divine  goape]  of  love  to  Uod  uid  man  were  iiiaugu- 
tuted  by  Christ  oinuelf  I  This,  perhaps,  was  one  of  tlie 
t^mpUitiom.  But  Jeans  swd,  "Get  tbee  bcliind  m^ 
SiLlait."  He  would  use  only  f;ood  lucaua  for  i;;ood  eodfl. 
He  would  take  God'a  way  to  do  God's  work.  Hb  would 
die  ou  tlie  croaa,  but  not  var^'  from  the  perfect  truth. 
The  same  tcmptatioa  came  to  ^lotianuued, aud  he  yielded. 
Up  lo  the  Ilufjini,  Mohammed  miRht  also  have  eaid, "  My 
kiii<jdoiii  ii  not  of  tliitt  world"  But  now  tlie  swoitl  and 
faktcliooi)  were  to  serve  him,  as  hiii  most  faithftd  eerranbt, 
in  building  up  latam.  His  ewla  were  tlte  same  as  before. 
His  object  was  still  to  eetabliali  the  service  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God.  Bat  bis  vxeans,  hencefoxth,  ore  of 
the  MTtli,  earthy. 

What  u  uuble  leligion  would  Islam  have  lioen,  if 
Mohammed  could  have  gone  on  as  he  ht^an !  He  a■^• 
oepted  all  the  essential  truths  of  Judaism,  ne  recognized 
Moses  and  Christ  as  true  teachers.  He  taught  that  there 
■vox  ouo  universal  rel^ion,  the  mibetance  uf  wliich  was 
faitli  in  on«  Suprvnie  Itciii)>,  HtibmiKsiou  to  Itis  will,  trust 
in  hJM  providvucu,  and  (;oud-will  to  lue  ereeturea.  Fmyer 
aiiil  alms  were  the  only  worship  which  Uod  required.  A 
marvellous  and  mighty  work,  says  Mr.  Muir,  had  been 
'STousht  by  these  few  precepts.  From  lime  beyond 
meiuury  Mecca  and  the  whole  peninsula  had  been  stcepcil 
in  Hpiritiiiil  torpor.  The  inlluenccti  uf  Judaism,  C.'hnKtia»- 
ity,  and  philosophy  had  been  feuhle  end  tianaieut  Dark 
superstitions  prevailed,  the  mothera  of  dark  vices.  And 
now.  in  thirteen  years  of  preaching,  a  body  of  men  and 
woiiicu  had  risen,  who  rejected  idoiatrj' ;  worshipped  Uii) 
one  grwit  God ;  lived  Uvu«  of  piayer ;  practised  chastity, 
benevolence,  and  justice;  and  were  tvudy  to  do  audio 
bear  e^'erything  for  the  truth.  All  this  came  froui  the 
deptl)  of  conviction  in  the  soul  of  this  one  man. 

To  the  grcut  qualities  which  Mohammed  bad  shown  as 
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»  prophet'  tux)  religions  teoclier  vi*«ttt  now  tiAdeA  thos«  of 
tlie  captain  and  Htatesmau.  lie  Imd  at  lust  obtained  ft 
petition  at  Meilina  whence  ha  could  aot  on  th«  Arabs 
with  other  furcea  thuu  those  of  eloquence  and  feeling. 
And  now  lh«  uiun  who  for  forty  years  hiul  been  a  simple 
cili£i:n  uutl  lud  ft  quint  fumily  lil'u  — who  aft«rwiuxl,  for 
thirtct^n  yean,  had  been  a  jiatient  but  despiacd  teacher  of 
the  unity  of  liod  —  passed  tlie  last  ten  years  of  liis 
stmnge  career  in  building  up  a  fanatical  army  of  warriora. 
destined  to  conquer  half  th«  civilized  world.  From  thia 
period  the  old  solution  uf  tbu  Mohiimmud'Ui  mintcbj  is  in 
onler ;  from  Uiis  time  the  sword  loads,  and  thi;  Koran 
follows.  To  this  familiar  explanation  of  Mohammedan 
success,  Mr.  Carlyle  replies  with  the  <juestian :  "  Mobam- 
medanism  tnumphi'd  with  tlie  sword  f  But  whcnt  did  it 
^t  Us  aword  t "  Wu  can  now  answer  that  pithy  inquiry. 
The  simpk,  vanicst  u-»]  of  the  original  helieveis  built  up 
«  power,  whicli  tlieti  t'fok  the  swonJ,  and  conquered  vitL 
it.  The  reward  "f  palit'nt,  long-enduring  faith  is  in< 
fluenet! ;  with  tliis  i»lluenc«  ambition  serves  itself  for  its 
own  purpose.  Such  is,  more  or  less,  the  history  of  every 
religion,  and,  indued,  of  every  political  party.  Sects  are 
fouiiilcd,  not  by  politicians,  but  by  men  of  faith,  by  men 
to  whom  ideas  are  realititis,  by  men  who  ore  willing  to 
die  for  them.  Such  faith  alwaj-s  triumphs  at  hi^t ;  it 
makea  a  nnilt itude  of  conrurta ;  it  becomes  a  great  power. 
The  ilci^p  and  Htruit};  convictions  thus  created  are  used  by 
worldly  men  for  tlieir  own  puqwses.  That  tJio  Moham- 
medan impulse  was  tlius  taken  possession  of  by  worldly 
men  is  the  judgment  of  M.  Itenan."  "  i''rom  all  sidea," 
Bays  he,  "  wo  come  to  this  singular  result :  that  tlie  Mus- 
sulman movement  was  started  almost  without  religious 
faith  ;  tlmt,  settiu);  ruide  a  small  number  of  faithful  dis- 
ciples, Mahomet  really  wrought  yery  little  conviction  in 
Arabia."  "  Tlie  party  of  true  Mussulmans  had  all  their 
strength  in  Oinar ;  but  after  his  assassination,  that  is  to 
^y,  twelve  years  after  this  death  of  the  prophet,  the 
opposite  party  triumphed  by  the  eloction  of  Otbman." 

'  MahomFt  anil  Uir  Origin  of  Islam.     SttidiM  of  Sdlgioiu  Itutorj-, 
TnuuUttil  b;  O.  IL  froUmigham. 
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"Tite  drat  genvntion  of  the  He^ra  was  completely  oc- 
cupied in  exterminating  the  priaiilive  Mnsaultuana,  ttie 
true  fatbcrs  of  lalumisin."  T'orhiips  it  ut  bold  to  qnc-stimt 
thti  opiuiuDs  of  H  Sumitic  scliolsr  of  tliv  forou  tif  H. 
Kctiiiii,  but  it  i»i.>«>iis  to  us  tJiat  bv  ;;oui)  t^Ki  fiir  in  lupjMis- 
iiig  that  such  a  movement  an  tbnt  of  Islam  coultl  I'd 
tiartfd  witliout  a  treuendoua  depth  of  conviction.  At  all 
tivents,  supported  by  smili  iirrit«i«  ns  Weil,  Sprenger,  and 
Muir,  w6  will  say  that  it  was  a  powL-rful  religious  move- 
ment fminded  on  !^iiti:cr*.'(«l  oonvietion,  biit  (jnidtmll}-  turned 
aside,  aod  used  for  worblly  purposes  and  temponl  tri- 
umplia.  And,  in  thus  divertiu);  it  from  divine  object* 
to  purely  human  ones,  Moliammed  himself  led  the  wny. 
He  adds  Another,  and  perhaps  ttio  greatest,  iUustrntion  ui 
the  louf;  list  of  noble  souls  whose  nutureti  liave  become 
milKbied  to  Diat  which  thvy  worked  in ;  who  have  eon^^ht 
high  ends  by  low  mentis ;  who,  tulking  of  tJie  noblest 
tniUi3,  deflceiKl  into  the  meanest  prevarications,  and  so 
throw  a  doubt  on  all  sincerity,  faitii,  and  honor.  Such 
was  the  judgment  ofaj^at  thinker — Goethe  —  concern- 
ing Miilmiuuiud.  He  believes  him  to  have  been  at  first 
profoundly  siuucre.  but  he  (uiys  of  him  that  afterwatd 
"  what  in  lii^  chanict«r  is  earthly  increase*  and  d(3veK)p$ 
iteelf;  the  divine  retires  and  is  obscured:  his  doctrine 
becomea  a  means  tsther  timn  an  end.  All  kiuds  of  pnu- 
tices  are  employed,  nor  are  horrors  wanting."  (toetlic  in- 
truded to  writci  a  drama  upon  Mohaniiut'd.  to  ilhistrate 
the  sod  foci  that  every  man  wliu  attempts  to  realize  a 
great  idea  conies  in  contact  with  llio  lower  world,  must 
plaoe  himself  on  its  level  in  order  to  influence  it,  imd  Uitu 
often  compromises  his  higher  aimii,  and  at  last  forfeits 
them.*  Such  &  man,  in  modem  times,  was  Lant  Bacon 
in  the  political  world ;  such  a,  man,  among  oon^jaeron; 
was  ('romwell ;  and  nniung  ('hristiau  sects  how  often  do 
we  see  the  young  entliiisia.st  and  saint  eud  ns  tliu  ambi- 
tious self-seeker  and  Jesuitl  Then  we  call  him  a  hypo- 
crit«,  because  he  continnes  to  use  tJie  ^miliar  language 
of  the  time  when  bis  huArt  was  true  and  simple, 
indulging   liim.>4elf   in   luxury  and  sin.     It  u 


•  heiiet.  Life  of  Goethr,  Vol.  I.  p.  MT. 
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when  we  are  all  m  iDcnnsiiitent,  tliat  we  lOiould  find  it  so 
liani  to  understand  inconsistency.  We,  all  of  us,  often 
say  what  is  ri-^lit  aiid  do  wliat  is  wrong ;  but  are  we  de- 
liberutc  hypocrites  i  Xo  I  wv  know  tlutt  wu  urc  weak  ; 
wc  ndiuit  ttiut  we  are  iuconsistent ;  wc  gay  anien  bo  the 
"video  meliora,  proboijue,  —  deteriora  seqiior,"  but  we 
also  kiiow  that  we  are  not  deliberate  and  intentional 
hypocrites.  Let  us  use  the  sante  large  judgment  in 
Bpvakiiig  of  tho  fault«  of  Cromwell,  Bacou,  audi  Mohani- 
uwkI. 

No  one  could  have  foreseen  the  cruelty  of  which 
Mohammed,  hitlierto  always  a  kind-hearied  and  affec- 
tionate man,  was  capable  toward  tliose  who  resisted  his 
purpose.  This  first  ehowvd  ittietf  in  hie  trefttiui-tit  of  the 
Jews.  He  hoped  to  fonii  an  aliiiLiicc  with  ihem.  n^inst 
the  idolaU;rs.  He  hod  adinitted  the  divine  authority  of 
their  religion,  and  appealed  to  ibeir  Scriptures  as  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  million.  He  conformed  to  their 
ritual  and  cuntoms,  and  made  •leruaaleni  bis  Kibia,  toward 
which  he  turned  in  prayer  five  times  a  day.  In  return 
for  this  he  expected  tlwrn  to  roccivc  him  a»  a  prophut; 
but  this  they  refused  U>  do.  So  he  iieparlA;d  Viy  dcjirccs 
from  their  customs,  changed  his  KibIa  to  Mixrca,  and  at 
la.*t  denounced  the  Jews  aa  stitl'-necked  unbelievers.  The 
old  quarrel  between  Esau  and  Jacob  could  uot  be  ap- 
peased, DOT  an  alliance  funned  t>vtween  tliem. 

M.  Sttiut-Hilaire  *  does  uot  think  that  the  character  of 
Mohammed  cliauged  when  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
atat*!  and  head  of  a  conquering  party.  He  Uiinka  "  that 
he  only  yielded  to  the  political  necessities  of  his  position." 
(iiunted;  but,yielding  to  those  necessities  was  llic  cause 
of  this  gnidunl  cliiiti^  in  hia  character.  The  iiuiii  who 
lies  aud  murdera  from  the  neeesiily  of  his  imliticiil  (lasi- 
tion  can  hardly  remain  a  saint.  Plunder,  cold-hlooiliHl 
execution  of  prisoners,  self-indulgence,  became  the  habit 
of  the  prophet  hunceforth,  aa  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  first  battle  against  the  Koreish.  that  of  Dadr,  took 
place  in  January,  A.  D.  624.     When  Mohammed  hod 

*  Hahomeit  ot  )e  Cocko,  nr  J.  BwthJLany  SMut-IliUuc,  Puii^  IStS, 
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drawn  op  his  army,  he  pray«d  earnestly  for  fcbe  Tick 
After  a  d«9perat«  strug^^'k-.  ihu  Komuli  fled.  Muhuuunied 
clnimoil,  by  «  spccia]  mvelatjiiii,  lite  fifth  {lart  of  tlis 
booty.  As  Uie  bodies  of  his  obi  opponenta  were  cast  inlu 
a  pit,  lie  spoke  to  them  bitterly.  Wbea  the  piisauera 
were  broughb  before  bim  be  looked  fiercely  ut  one  of 
tbem.  "  There  is  death  in  that  glance,"  «ud  tho  unhappy 
man,  and  presently  tlic  progiliet  ordered  huu  to  bu  be- 
heodod.  Two  days  iidvr,  aiiotlier  was  otden^  for  exeou* 
tioii.  "  Wlio  vrill  take  cant  of  my  little  girl  1"  said  he. 
"Hell-liro,"  replied  Mohainin«>l,  and  mdervd  him  to  tu 
cut  down.  Shortly  after  the  battle,  a  Jewen  who  hud 
written  veises  ^^iost  Moliaminod,  was  ossosstuutud  by 
one  of  liifl  followers;  and  the  proplict  prai.ted  hiiu  for  tho 
deed  in  the  public  inoAqiie.  AiMllier  aji^d  Jew,  for  Uie 
aame  ofTeno^  vra«  inurdcred  by  his  expreiui  oommand.  A 
qnarrel  1>«twot>u  sdiiia  .)en-a  and  MoRlema  brought  on 
an  attack  hy  Mohaiitniei]  tipon  ihe  Jewtsb  tribe.  Tliey 
euneudered  an«r  a  si^e  of  fifteen  days,  and  Mohammea 
onlemi  all  thit  prisonera  to  be  killed ;  but  at  last,  at  tJie 
ui^Dt  roqiiosl  of  u  powerftit  chief  in  Medina,  allowed 
tJ>em  to  go  into  exile,  ctiKing  them  and  their  int«jn;e8Sor. 
Mr.  Muir  mentions  other  oases  of  osatMination  of  tba 
Jews  by  the  commauil  of  the  prophet.  All  tbeao  facts 
are  derived  from  cont^mpiwaneous  Mojtlein  historians, 
who  glorify  their  prophet  for  tliia  conduct.  Tlie  worst 
action  ptThujw  of  this  kind  was  the  deliberate  execution 
of  sown  or  ei<'ht  )iiindrud  Jewish  prisonora,  who  bad 
surroiKlered  at  discretion,  and  tho  sale  of  thvir  wives  and 
children  into  slavery.  Mohannuud  selvcteil  fnmi  among 
these  women  one  more  ?n>aiitit'iil  thim  thp  test,  for  his 
concubine.  Whether  M.  Saint-Hilairo  considers  all  this 
OS  "yielding  to  the  political  necessities  of  his  )>osition," 
we  do  not  know.  Itiil  this  mim,  who  could  stand  by  aikI 
see  hundreds  of  captives  •<langhtorud  in  cold  blood,  and 
then  retire  to  solace  biinaelf  with  the  widow  of  one  of 
his  victims,  seems  to  us  to  have  retained  litUe  of  bis 
early  purity  of  wjul. 

About  tliiit  iiuH:  Mubitmined  begau  to  multiply  wives, 
and  to  receive  revelation.'^  allowing  him  to  do  so  beyond 
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the  usual  limit  of  his  law.  lie  added  one  after  another 
to  bia  harem,  tmtil  ha  had  ten  vrivex.  besides  his  Hluves. 
His  viuws  oil  suuh  sulijcot^  tue  illuslniUid  by  lus  pi^ 
Denting  tlirt-e  beautiful  fi^imlo  itlaves,  taken  Id  war.  one  to 
his  fatlier-iu-law,  and  the  others  to  his  two  flous-iu-law. 

So,  in  a  series  of  battles,  with  the  Jevriah  tribes,  the 
Koreish,  the  SjTmiis,  passt-d  the  stormy  and  triumphant 
yvani  of  the  runtJlT  King.  Mecca  was  conqucnd,  uitd 
the  Kiirbish  submitted  in  A.  V.  630.  TJie  irilie-s  tlirouyh- 
oiit  Arabia  acquie-tced,  one  by  one,  in  the  ]iro[3het's 
authority.  AU  paid  tribute,  or  accented  ULam.  His 
enemies  vfere  all  under  his  feet ;  his  doctrines  accepted ; 
t)iu  rival  prupliut^,  vVswiul  and  MusuJlaiua,  ovtriAuuio. 
Thi;n,  tii  the  sixty-tiiird  vt-Ar  of  liis  ago,  deuth  drew  uetr. 
On  the  laHt  day  of  bia  life,  he  went  into  the  mosque  to 
attend  luomtng  prayer,  tlien  back  to  the  room  <if  his 
favorite  wile,  Ayeslia,  and  died  in  her  anus.    Wild  with 

?-ief.  Omar  dedanid  he  woa  not  doud,  but  io  a  trunoe. 
he  grave  Abu  Dakr  composed  tlie  excited  multitude,  and 
was  chosen  caliph,  or  successor  to  the  proplict.  Muham- 
med  died  on  .lune  3,  a.  u.  G32,  and  was  buried  the  next 
day,  amid  the  grief  of  liis  followers.  Abn  Bakr  and 
Omar  oflered  the  prayer:  "  Peace  lie  unto  thee,  0  prophet 
of  God ;  and  the  mercy  of  tlio  Lord,  and  his  blessmg  7 
Wu  boar  tfntiniony  thet  thv  ])roph«t  of  God  hath  dilivcrwd 
the  iiif.KKa;ie  I'evealed  to  him  ;  hiith  foii4.'ht  in  the  ways  of 
the  I»rd  until  God  crovfned  his  religion  witli  victory; 
hath  fiilfilleil  his  words  commanding  ttiat  lie  atone  is  to 
be  WDTshippi^d  in  unity  ;  hath  dmwn  us  to  himself,  aud 
been  kind  and  t«t)d«r-hi»irt«d  lo  boliuvera;  hath  sou^'ht 
no  ivcompense  for  delivering  to  us  the  faith,  neither  httlh 
sold  it  for  a  price  at  auy  time."  And  all  tite  people  said, 
"Amen!  Amenl" 


Conoeming  tlie  clmiactar  of  Hdiainmed,  enough  has 
bmn  already  savd.  Hs  tu  a  gmt  man,  one  of  thtj 
greatest  ever  sent  upon  earth.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
deepest  convictions,  and  for  many  years  of  the  purest 
purposes,  and  was  only  drawn  down  at  last  by  using  low 
tncaus  for  a  good  end.     Of  his  visions  and  ie\-eUtious, 
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Hk  nnie  ezplanntion  ia  u»  be  givi^n  us  uf  those  iec«Te(I  I 
Joaii  uf  Arc,  aud  uttu-r  M-un  uf  ibut  unj«r.  Uuw  Tar  tbe 
had  u)  ubjvclivtt  Uuu  iii  reality,  and  how  far  tbey  w«n 
tho  rvHuIt  (if  flOiuQ  abuormBl  activitv  of  the  iina^natkiii, 
it  u  liillieuit  wiUi  our  UKsent  knowledge  to  decida  But 
lliui  lties«  vUioiiiirii's  lully  1jeU«v(Hl  iu  llieir  own  inspint- 
ttuu,  UicR*  uiii  bu  litllv  doubt. 


$  5.  A^^j/iotw  /lodrtiM*  and  Prattuxa  among  the  JiMaa- 
mtdaiu. 

As  to  tho  reli^on  of  Mubammed,  and  its  eifects  on  Uia 
world,  it  is  sasier  to  couw  Uj  an  ojiinion  than  cone 
his  own  diaimoUir.    It«  u^^'ntiul  ductrino,  ajs  btsfore  li 
Oated.  is  tlio  Rb«olii[e  luiity  and  BUjirviimcy  uf   God, 

3)p08Gd  to  the  old  Aiab  ToljUuMxin  on  Ui«  oiiu  hiuid  andl 
IV  iJbristian  Trinity  on  the  other.  It  however  admitd 
of  aii]{id»  and  (^eniL  Cabriol  and  Mtchii«l  are  the  anj^la 
of  {wwer ;  Azrivl,  angvl  of  death ;  Ismfeul.  auf^cl  uf  the 
iii>um»^tion.  Eblis,  or  Sutan,  plays  an  iin]>OTlaiit  juirt  iu 
tihia  myiluilogy.  The  Kumii  aUo  teaches  the  ducttiut  of 
Ktenial  Decrees,  or  absolute  I*red(^iiti nation  ;  of  pn>|iheta'j 
bef'uro  Mohammed,  of  whom  he  is  the  euccessor. —  as 
Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  and  Jtxns ;  of  sacred  books,  of  which 
all  tJiat  remain  are  the  Pfulutuuirh.  Psalms.  Gi>s|<cU,  and 
Komn ;  of  an  intema'diutc  state  after  deatli ;  of  tliv  resur- 
rection and  judgment  All  non-b(;lievera  in  Islam  go  into 
otcma]  fire.  Them  kiw  sejauftt*!  lielU  for  Chmtiaiis,  Jews, 
Sabiaiis,  Mimians.  idulaters,  and  tlie  hypocritos  of  all  n-lig- 
iona.  7'hc  Moslem  is  judged  by  his  actions.  A  balance 
is  held  by  (ialnriel,  one  scale  hanging  over  hi^aveii  and 
another  over  hell,  and  his  good  deeds  atv  p1aue«)  iu  ona 
and  bis  bad  onus  in  the  other.  According  as  bis  scale] 
inclines,  bo  goes  to  heaven  or  ht-lL  If  he  goes  to  lieav 
he  finds  tlicni  sovctity-two  Hoiiris,  more  beaatiful 
angels,  awaiting  biin,  with  gaivlens,  groves,  marklfj  palaces^] 
and  music  If  women  are  true  l)elievera  and  rightcons^ 
thwy  will  also  go  to  heaven,  but  nothing  is  said  about 
htislMuids  being  pTovidvd  for  the-ni.  Stress  is  Laid  on 
prayer,  ablution,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  tlie  pUgrimagoJ 
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to  Mecca.     Wina  and  gaiuiiig  are  forhidden.    There  is  uo 
recognition,  in  the  Korau,  of  huiuaii  broUierhooA     It  is  ft 

Cie  duty  to  liato  iuliduh)  mid  make  vrar  uit  thvm.  Mo- 
med  niiulu  it  u  duty  fur  Muslums  U»  Wtruy  and  kill 
tlioir  own  brwtliers  when  Ihoy  wukj  infulels  ;  and  he  waa 
obeyed  in  mure  caaaa  than  niie.  Tlie  Moalein  secte  are  03 
nuuiuRttLs  us  tho»e  of  Oivistians.  Tha  Dabistan  nieutionit 
seventy-three.  The  two  main  divisions  are  into  Suimitoft 
ftud  Shyites,  The  Peraians  aro  mosUy  SbyJUw!.  and  refuse 
to  leceive  the  Sunuitv  tnidittotis.  They  accept  All,  and 
denounce  Omur.     Toiiiblo  wars  and  cruelties  have  taken 

Sloce  Iwtwceu  these  sects.  Only  a  few  of  the  Sunnite 
octors  acknowledge  the  Shyites  to  Iw  Mosk-ins.  Th«y 
have  a  saying, "  to  deatroy  a  Sbyito  is  more  acc«i>Uiblc  ttian 
to  kill  seventy  other  infidels  of  whtilever  swrt." 

The  Turks  are  thts  most  xedous  of  the  Moslems.  On 
Friduy,  which  is  UieSabbaili  of  Islam,  all  business  is  au»- 
pendeii  Pruyurs  tro  -nmd  aud  sormoos  preached  in  the 
mosques.  Ho  one  is  allowed  to  l)e  ab^ont.  Thi^  Ilanindaa 
fast  is  universally  kei>t.  Any  one  who  breaks  it  twice  is 
conaidered  worthy  of  death.  The  fast  lasts  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  But  thu  rich  f*;ast  in  the  niabt,  and  sleep  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  Turks  b«vo  no  desire  to  make  prose- 
lytes, but  have  an  inlolemnt  hatred  for  all  outside  of 
Islara-  The  KaJif  is  tlie  (.'hief  PontifT.  The  Oulema,  or 
Parliament,  is  comiJosed  of  tJie  Iraans,  or  reli{,'ioiis  teach- 
ers, the  Midtis.  or  doctors  of  law,  and  Kadi^,  or  ministers 
of  justice.  The  priests  in  Turkey  are  subordinate  to  the 
civil  niagistnto,  who  is  their  diocesan.  an<l  can  remove 
them  at  pleasure.  Tlio  prit^ts  in  daily  life  are  like  the 
Uity,  engage  in  the  same  business,  uud  ore  no  mora  auslen) 
tlian  they. 

Mr.  Forster  says,  in  regard  to  their  devotion :  "  \\Tien  I 
conlnist  the  silence  of  a  Turkish  mowiue,  at  tlio  hour  of 
public  pmycr.  with  Uio  noiso  and  tumult  so  frequent  in 
Christian  tiimples,  I  stand  astonished  at  the  strange  in- 
veraioQ,  in  the  two  religions,  of  tlie  order  of  tilings  which 
might  naturally  be  expected."  "  I  have  seen."  says  an- 
other, "  a  congregation  of  at  least  two  thonsand  souls 
assembled  in  the  moaque  of  SL  Sophia,  with  silence  so 
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profound,  that  ontil  I  enUirvd  Uie  bodj  of  the  building  I 
vas  unitvrant  tJiat  il  conUiiutNl  a  lUDglv  n'onhipper." 

Ijiiihi)))  Si>utli}»t«-,  liuig  a  miauouiuj  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal t'liurch  of  the  UtiiUd  Slates, soys:  "I  haw  utt«B 
met  with  Musaulnuuis  vho  seeiu  to  pOMess  deep  tvligiuiu 
feeling!,  and  with  v.-bom  1  could  exeroisB  sontetliiug  o(  * 
a>li);ioiLs  coiuniimiutL.  I  have  BuauttiDes  bad  uiy  own 
mind  quickviiw)  and  beiiofitad  by  the  jovennce  vrith 
vrhich  thvv  si>oke  of  the  Dei^.  and  have  fiometimca 
mingled  in  liannouioua  oonvcise  with  them  on  holy  lluDcm 
I  have  heard  them  insist  with  much  earoeADeM  on  Loe 
dnty  of  pmyer,  when  they  appeared  to  have  aome  iqiiriuial 
sense  of  iu  nature  and  inipoTtAiice.  I  have  aoiuetim^H 
found  thciu  frutArtaining  dcvatvd  viuws  of  raonl  duty,  uV 
looking  wiLli  oonluuipt  on  the  pluiisnrus  of  this  world 
Theau  arc  indeed  raiv  chotncten,  hut  1  idtuuld  do  ityuflCiGe 
to  niy  own  <:u»victiou  if  1  diil  imI  coiifus*  that  I  luuT found 
tlieiii.  Iu  tjteee  instancefi  1  have  l>ceii  uniformly  »truelt 
witli  a  stronc  resemblance  to  patriarolial  ]>iiTty."  llu  eon- 
tiiiuca :  "  wTien  we  sat  down  to  eat,  the  old  Turkish  btj 
implored  a  hleautiug  witii  groat  sulemoity,  and  rendered 
his  thanks  whou  we  oioae.  Tkifori)  lii;  Icfl  us  he  epnad 
his  carfiet,  and  offered  his  evening  devotjoua  with  apparunt 
meekness  and  huiuility  ;  and  I  could  not  hut  fuid  liow 
impressive  are  the  Oriental  forniH  of  worship  when  1  saw 
his  agod  head  bowed  t^  tim  earth  in  lehgious  homage." 

Bishop  Southgate  adds  further :  "  I  live  never  known 
a  Mussulman,  sincere  iu  his  faith  and  devout  and  punctil- 
ioos  in  hiA  religious  duties,  in  whom  moial  rvctitnde  did 
not  seem  an  active  qiuiUty  and  a  living  principle." 

Id  scsaons  of  plague  "  the  Turks  ap]kenr  ]M;rr«^tly  f««r> 
lem.  Tlicy  do  not  avoid  customary  intercoms^  and  <!un- 
taet  with  friends.     They  remain  with  and  minister  to  the 

tick,  with  unethrinkiDg  assiduity In  tmtli,  there  is 

aomettiing  imposing  in  the  unaffected  culmneas  of  the 
Turks  at  such  times.  It  is  a  spirit  uf  resigiuition  which 
becoiui»  truly  notilc  when  exercised  u)H>n  calamities  whidi 
have  alniady  iHrfullon  thcni.  The  fiilelity  witli  which  tbqr 
remain  l>y  liie  i<eil.4ide  of  a  friend  is  at  least  as  commeno- 
able  at  the  nlmust  universal  ivudinues  among  the  »aiika 
to  forsake  it." 
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Five  tim«8  a  day  th*  Mcxzuin  proclaims  the  hour  of 
prayer  tVoni  Uie  minaret  in  thfse  wonia ;  "  'I'liore  is  no 
(jod  but  Ood.  Mohammed  ia  his  pi-opliet.  ("onie  to 
piaj'ei."  In  the  morning  call  he  adds,  "  I'rayer  is  better 
tliiku  sloep."  IiumediuUtly  Gvi^ry  Miissiilmuii  leaves  hiii 
occupaUoii,  and  pro«tmt«»  hiiu^lf  on  the  iioor  or  groimd, 
wherever  lie  may  ba  It  ia  very  disreputiiblu  to  uuut 
Uiis. 

An  interesting  accoant  ia  gix-eti  or  th«  domestic  life  »f 
Moslem  women  in  S>Tia,  by  Miss  Ijogers,  in  Jier  little 
book  called  "Domestic  Life  in  I'alestine,"  published  in 
1862. 

Miss  Ilof^rs  travelled  in  Palestine  with  her  brother, 
who  was  British  consul  at  Daninscus.  The  following  paa- 
sage  illustrates  the  character  of  tlie  women  (Miss  Hogets 
was  obliged  to  alcep  in  the  same  room  with  the  wives  of 
the  governor  of  Amibeh,  near  Naploiis) :  — 

"  When  I  began  to  undress  the  women  watched  mo 
with  curiosity ;  and  when  I  put  on  my  night-gown  thvy 
were  exceedingly  ustouitibed.  and  exclaimed, '  Wliero  are 
you  going  f  Why  is  your  dress  white  f '  Tliey  made  no 
change  for  sleeping,  and  there  they  were,  in  their  bright- 
oolorod  clothes,  ready  for  bed  in  a  minute.  Hut  tiiey 
stood  rotuid  n»e  till  I  said  '  Good  night.'  and  then  nil 
kiMed  me,  wishing  nic  goo<l  dreams.  Thi'ii  J  fciK-lt  down, 
and  presently,  without  speaking  to  them  again,  got  into 
bed,  and  turned  my  face  to  tlie  wall,  thinking  over  the 
stnng«  day  I  had  spent  I  tried  to  compose  myself  to 
sleep,  though  1  heard  the  women  whisjieriTig  togi'tlier. 
When  my  lieod  had  rested  about  five  minutes  on  tlie  soft 
rt'd  silk  pillow,  I  felt  a  hand  stroking  my  torfiliead,  and 
hvard  a  voice  saying,  very  gentJy, '  Ya  Ilahibi,'  i.  e.  '  0 
beloved.'  But  I  would  not  answer  directly,  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  roused  unnecessarily.  I  wailed  a  little  while, 
and  my  foce  was  touched  again.  I  felt  a  kiss  on  my  fore- 
bead,  and  a  votc«  said, '  Miriam,  speak  to  oa ;  speak,  M  iri- 
ain,  dnrbng.'  1  (xiuld  not  resist  any  longvr ;  so  1  turned 
niimd  and  saw  Helweh,  Siileh  Hek's  prettiest  wife,  lean- 
ing over  me.  1  said, '  What  ia  it,  sweetness,  what  can  I 
do  for  you  i '    She  answered, '  What  did  you  do  just  now, 
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when  you  knelt  down  and  covered  your  face  with  _ 
hantU  i'  I  Hat  up,  and  said  very  solemnly, '  I  spoke 
Vtod,  Uglweb."  '  What  did  you  soy  t«  him  i '  said  Helweh.[ 
I  npliod, '  I  wish  to  slciep'.  God  nevor  sloops.  I  ha.va- 
asked  liini  to  wau:lt  over  me,  aitd  tJutt  I  nuiy  fall  asleep^ 
rvinciiibering  that  he  never  sleeps,  and  wake  up  remenw 
berins  his  presence.  I  am  ^-ety  weak.  Uod  is  all-powe:^ 
fuL  1  hiivo  osked  liiin  to  strengthen  toe  wiUi  his  strcn^h.* 
By  this  time  oil  the  lidios  wore  8iUtn<;  round  me  on  the 
bod,  iui<l  the  slaves  came  and  stood  ntiar.  1  uld  thi^ui  I 
did  not  know  their  laugunse  wiill  enou^^h  to  explaiu  U) 
them  all  1  Utought  and  said.  Hut  as  1  liad  learned  thu 
Lord's  Prayer,  by  heart,  in  Arabic,  I  repeated  it  to  theiii, 
sonlonvu  by  seotcnoe,  slowly.  When  1  bef^n, '  Our  Father 
who  art  in  liuAvcn,'  tlvlweh  dirtutly  Hud, '  You  told  m« 
your  fAllier  was  iu  Loudon.'  I  repltc-d.  '  1  luivu  two 
fathent,  llvlweh  ;  oiie  in  Ixuxlon,  who  doeo  not  know  UiaC 
I  am  hen.\  and  cannot  knuw  till  I  write  and  tell  liim  ; 
a  Ueavonly  Futher,  who  ia  here  now,  who  is  vixh  me  al-1 
ways,  and  sees  and  hcfkni  us.  llo  Is  your  Father  also.  U« 
teaches  as  to  know  good  from  evil,  if  we  liuen  to  bim 
and  obey  him.' 

'  For  a  moment  there  was  perTect  silence  Tliey  all 
looked  startled,  and  as  if  they  felt  that  they  were  in  the 
preaeucu  oi-  sornu  unseen  power,  Then  Ilehveh  said,* 
•  What  more  diil  j-ou  say  f '  I  eontinui-d  the  Lonl's  yrayer, 
and  when  1  came  to  llie  wonl«,  *  Give  us  day  by  day  our 
daily  bread,' they  said, '  Cannot  you  make  bread  yourself  f 
Tlic  pasa^^  '  Forj^ve  us  our  trespasses,  as  wc  fotgire 
those  who  trespass  upunst  us,'  is  particularly  forcible  in 
tlio  Ambie  lani*ua^:  and  one  of  tJie  elder  women,  who 
was  particularly  ftcwK  and  ndentlee»>l()<ikin;;,  said. 'Are 
you  obligiHl  to  say  that  evsry  day  t'  as  if  *hv  tliuii^ht  tliat 
»t)TiK>time3  it  would  be  diHicult  to  do  an.  They  !«iid,  *  Al« 
you  a  Moslem  { '  I  said. '  E  am  not  called  a  Moslem.  Rut 
I  am  your  sister,  mode  by  the  same  Go<),  who  is  the  one 
only  God,  the  ChkI  of  all.  my  Fotlwr  and  your  Father.' 
Thuy  ask«d  me  if  I  knew  tho  Koran,  and  wra  surprised 
to  huar  that  I  Itad  read  it.  They  lianded  a  nuciry  to  mOi « 
saying, '  Uo  you  know  that  ? '  *  I  repeated  a  few  of  tba 
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moat  etrfldnj;  and  compreLensive  attrlbutea  very  careftilly 
and  slowly.  Tiicn  tliuy  crk-d  out, '  Jlaslialkli,  the  EnjiUso 
girl  is  a  tnie  Wlicver';  and  tlie  iinjiR^siiniuiili',  st-iiaitivc- 
luokiiit;  Abyssinian  slave-girls  said,  wilL  one  aucuiil,  'Slic 
is  indeed  an  aiigeL' 

"  Mo!ilein»,  men  and  women,  have  the  name  of  Allah 
constantly  on  their  lips,  but  it  seems  to  Jmve  become  a 
mere  form.  This  may  explain  why  thuy  wore  so  Btartled 
when  I  suiil, '  I  wjw  si>wikiii^'  to  Ood.' "  She  adds  tliat  if 
she  had  only  saiti,  "  I  wa.**  sajnng  my  prayein,"  or,  "  I  was 
at  my  devotions,"  it  would  not  have  impressed  tliem." 

Next  niomiug,  on  awaking.  Miss  Ro^unt  fonnd  the 
women  from  Die  ueij^hborliood  had  come  in  "  to  huir  Iho 
"Eiifilish  girl  s[>cak  to  God,"  and  Helweh  said,  "  Now, 
Miriam,  darlinj!.  will  you  sjxiak  to  (lod  ?"  At  the  con- 
clusion she  a.-)ked  them  if  they  could  say  Amen,  and  after 
a  moment  of  hesitation  they  cried  out.  "  Am^n,  am»?n  I " 
Tlien  one  said,  *  Speak  again,  my  dnUKhter,  apeak  about 
tht  brtad."  So  she  repealed  the  Lord^s  I'raycr  witli  ex- 
planations. When  she  lefty  tbcy  crowded  around  affec- 
tionately, snyin^,  **  Ketuni  again,  O  Miriam,  beloved !" 

Alter  this  pIcasanL  litUe  picture,  we  may  hear  some- 
thing on  the  other  side.  Two  recent  travellers,  Mr.  I'al- 
grave  and  Mr.  Vambery,  have  described  the  present  state 
of  Mohammedanism  in  Ccntnd  Antlua  and  Turkistan,  or 
Central  Asia.  Barth  has  di^crihed  it  suk  existing  among 
lh«  ui-groos  in  North  Africa.  Count  (.Jobineau  lias  told 
tis  of  Islam  as  it  is  in  I'entia  at  the  present  day.*  Mr. 
MacKarlane,  in  hia  Ijook  "  Kismet,  or  the  Doom  of  Tur- 
key," lias  pointed  out  the  gradual  decay  of  that  power, 
and  the  utter  corruption  of  its  admitiistrition.  After 
reading  such  works  as  these,  —  and  among  theni  let  us 
not  forget  Mr.  Lnno's  "  Modern  I-iigj'ptiaiis,"  —  tlie  con- 
clusion wo  must  inevitably  come  to  is,  that  tlie  worst 
Christian  goveninient,  be  it  tliat  of  the  Pope  or  the  Ciar. 
is  very  much  better  than  the  best  Mohammedan  goveni- 
ment.  Everywhere  we  find  arbitrary  will  taking  tlio 
place  of  law.    In  most  places  the  people  have  no  pro- 

*  I«ii  ttrllirlon*  et  Im  PhlloMphioj  daiu  L'Aiic  Oiitfsle.  Par  H.  1* 
OdriI«  Gobiiiiuii,     Pftrla. 
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toclion  for  life  or  property,  and  know  the  f^verameiK 
only   tbrougb  ita   lax-pillieron.     ^Vnil   all    this   is   ne- 
ceeaarUy  ood  logieftUy  ilurivi>d  tnna  the  ftuKianieDt 
priitviplo  or  Mohnuinibdai)  tlieoletfy.    God  in  punt  wl 
Dot  jitHtic«,.iiot  reason,  not  lova     CbmttaDity  says,  **  Ga 
is  love  " ;  MuhBrnmedonism  says,  "  God  is  vilL'     Chria>J 
tiiiuity   says,  "  Trust  in  God " ;   Moluunmodunism  eays^ 
"Suliiiiit  M  tind."     Honco  the  liardiioss,  Cioldni»«,  and 
cruelly  of  tlio  syflteni ;  lience  it4  utter  inability  to  vstal>* 
Ijah  any  good  govprnment.     Aocordinf:  to  Mr.  MacFar- 
Iniiu,  it  would  l«  a  bleaaing  to  luankind  to  have  the  Turk»j 
drivi'n  out  of  Europe  and  A«iu  Miuor,  and  to  have  Cc 
etantinojite  btroomc  tiiv  citpitHl  of  ItiixHia.    The  re%ian  of ; 
lalani  is  an  outwanl  fnrui,  a  bard  shell  of  authority,  bol^ 
low  at  heart     It  constantly  tentU  to  tJie  two  anttuonifltial 
but  related  vices  of  luxury  and  cruelty,     Uudet  uie  pro- 
fcssioii  of  Isluin,  polytliuifim  and  idolatry  lutve  alwaya 
prevailed  in  Arabia.  '  In  TurluBtau,  wbera  slavery  is  an. 
extaemely  oniel  syatcin,  they  make  slaves  of  Modems,  iai 
defiance  of  the  Koran.     One  chief  lining  appealed  to  by 
VaniWrj'  (who  Iravclled  oa  a  Uenish).  rophed.  *"  We  bay 
and  sell  the  Koran  itMclf,  which  isthv  holiest  tJung  of  all; 
wby  not  buy  and  sell  Mussulmans,  who  are  less  holy } " 


§  6.  The  CrUicigm  of  Mr.  Palgrave  on  Mi^ammeeUin  Tkt- 

Mr.  Palgtavc.  wlm  has  (;ivcD  tbo  latest  and  best  aoeoonl 
of  tilt!  condition  of  Central  an<l  8outlient  Araltia,*  undtf  ■ 
the  great  Wabhabee  revival,  sujns  up  all  Mohammedan 
tlimooy  as  teaching  a  Divine  unitv  of  pure  will.  God  ii 
the  only  force  in  Uio  universe,  ^an  is  whully  passive 
and  impotent  Ho  calls  the  sy^ti^in, "  A  pautlieism  of 
force."  God  has  no  rule  but  arhilrary  will.  He  is  a  tre. 
mendous  unsynipathiKiTi^  atitocntt,  but  \r  yet  jealous  of 
bia  creatures,  leat  they  should  attribute  to  themseh 
Bum<;thin(;  wliich  helonKS  to  him.  Ho  delights  in  making  ' 
all  creatures  fed  Uiut  they  are  hi«  slaves.    This,  )Ir.  Tal- 

*  A  Year's  Joumcv  Ihransli  Cmtnil  uid  KaMcra  AmUb.    B;  WUIiui 
GiJibnl  I'lUgTUTc.     fbinl  (rditi»n.     IMS.     Umdon, 
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grave  aaaerts,  is  the  main  ideA  of  MobummudnnUin,  and 

of  the  Kurati,  and  this  wiu  what  ky  iu  tlie  luitiil  of  Mi>> 

.bamuied.     "Of  this,"  «iij'8  he,  "we  have  many  authen- 

'  tic  8aiii[dn :  the  Saheeh,  the  Commentaries  of  iteydan'ee; 

the  Miahkat-el-Mesaheeh,  and  fifty  simikr  workjf.  aETonl 

,  ample  textimoTiy  on  thia  point    But  for  thu  bvuvtil  of  toy 

]  Traders  in  ^ueml.  nil  of  whom  may  not  have  dnmk  efjuaUy 

j  deep  at  lh<!  fouutuiii-hi:a<b  of  Islamitic  doi^a,  I  will  aub- 

I  join  A  !t]>c(:itiien,  known   periiapa  to  many  Orientalista, 

yet  too  fthantoteristic  to  te  here  omitted,  a  repetition  of 

which  I  have  endured  times  out  of  uamber  from  udmiring 

and  spproviog  Wahhabeos  in  Nejad. 

"Accordingly,  whi-n  God— so  mna  the  tradition,  —  I 
had  liCtTvr  said  the  blasphemy  —  resolved  to  create  the 
liunian  race,  he  took  into  hi»  handa  a  mass  of  Oirth,  the 
Barae  whence  all  mankind  were  to  be  formed,  and  in  which 
they  after  a  manner  pre-existvd ;  and,  having  then  divided 
the  clod  into  two  equal  portions,  he  threw  ihu  one  half 
into  licU,  tiayiii^, '  Those  to  eteniid  firt-,  and  i  cottt  not' ; 
itiid  priijt.-cl«d  the  ulhcr  half  into  heaven,  adding, '  And 
these  to  jtaratlise,  and  I  care  not.' 

"  Commentary  would  here  be  superHuous.  But  in  this 
we  have  hefon:  tis  tlie  odeipiate  idea  of  predestination,  or, 
to  give  it  a  triH-r  name,  pn.-<tainnatioii,  held  and  taught  in 
the  achool  of  the  Komn.  I'arailt»e  and  bell  are  at  onoe 
totally  independent  of  love  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  merits  and  demerits,  of  good  or  evil  con- 
duct, on  the  ]>art  of  thu  cntaturc  ;  and,  in  the  correspond- 
ing th«ury,  rightly  so,  since  the  very  actions  which  we 
caij  good  or  ill  deserving,  ridit  or  wrong,  wickeil  or  vir- 
tuous, are  in  tlicir  essence  all  one  and  of  one,  and  accord- 
ingly  merit  neither  praise  nor  blame,  punishment  nor 
recomponao,  except  and  simply  after  the  arbitraiy  value 
which  thu  all- regulating  will  of  the  great  despot  may 
choose  to  asi^  or  impute)  to  thorn.  In  a  wortl,  he  bunts 
ona  individu^  through  all  eternity,  amid  red-hot  chuua 
and  seas  of  molten  Gre,  and  seats  another  in  the  plenaty 
enjoyment  of  an  evertasting  brothel,  between  forty  celea< 
titd  coRcnbinus,  just  and  equally  for  hia  own  good  pleas- 
ure, aud  because  he  wills  it 
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"  Men  are  thns  all  on  one  common  level,  here  and  here- 
after, in  their  physical,  social,  and  moral  light,  —  the  level 
of  slaves  to  one  sole  master,  of  toola  to  one  oniversal 
agent.  But  the  equalizing  process  does  not  stop  here: 
beaats,  hinls,  fiahea,  insects,  all  participate  of  the  same 
honor  or  df!l)ascraent ;  all  are,  like  man,  the  slaves  of  God, 
the  tools  and  automata  of  his  will ;  and  hence  Mahomet 
is  simply  logical  and  se]f-«onsistent  when  in  the  Koran 
lie  informs  liis  followers  that  birds,  beasts,  and  the  rest 
are  '  nations '  like  themselves,  nor  does  any  intrinsic  dis- 
tinction exist  between  them  and  the  human  species,  ex- 
cept what  accidental  diversity  the  '  King,'  the  '  Roud 
One,'  the  '  Mij^lity,'  the  '  Giant,'  etc.,  as  he  styles  bis  God, 
may  have  been  pleased  to  make,  just  as  he  willed  it,  and 
BO  long  as  he  may  will  it." 

"  The  Wahhabee  reformer,"  continues  Mr,  Palgrave, 
"  formed  tlio  design  of  putting  back  the  hour-hand  of 
Islam  to  its  starting-point ;  and  so  far  he  did  well,  for 
that  limid  was  from  the  first  meant  to  be  fixed.  Islam  is 
in  its  essence  stationary,  and  was  framed  thus  to  remain. 
Sterile  like  its  God,  lifeless  like  ita  First  Principle  and 
Siijin'mo  Grif;inal,  in  all  tliat  constitutes  true  life,  —  for 
lir<!  is  I"v(\  ]iarli('!]mtion,  and  progress,  and  of  these  the 
Koranic  Iti-iLy  lias  none,  —  it  justly  repudiates  all  change, 
all  advaiioc,  all  development.  To  borrow  the  forcible 
wonls  of  Ix>nl  Houghton,  the  'written  book'  is  the  'dead 
nian'rt  Imml,-  .still'  and  motionless;  whatever  savors  of  vi- 
tality is  liy  that  alone  convicted  of  heresy  and  defection. 

"  Ihit  Christianity,  with  its  living  and  loving  God,  be- 
getter nud  Ix'gotti'ii,  spirit  nnd  movement ;  nay  more,  —  a 
Cri'iitor  nimle  ereaturo,  the  Maker  and  the  made  existing 
ill  line ;  a  Hiviiiity  communicating  itself  by  uuiutemiptcd 
gniiliilinn  and  dej^ree,  from  the  most  intimate  union  far  off 
to  the  fiiiiitest  imuHation,  through  all  that  it  has  made  for 
liive  and  guveriis  in  love ;  one  wjio  calls  his  creatures  not 
slaves,  lint  senuuts,  hut  friends,  —  nay  sons,  —  nay  gods : 
to  sum  up.  a  rt'ligion  in  whose  seal  and  secret '  God  in  man 
is  one  with  man  in  Gixl."  must  also  be  necessarily  a  religion 
oi  viiidity,  of  priHiri'sii,  of  advancement.  The  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  Islam  is  that  of  movement  with  fixedness. 
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of  participation  witli  steiility,  of  development  with  bor- 
^leone^  of  life  with  petrifaction.    The  fimt  vital  pricciplo 
-and  the  animating  spirit  of  its  birth  munt,  indeed,  abide 
ever  tlie  feme,  bat  the  outer  form  must  clmuge  with  the 
Lobongiiig  dayx,  and  n«w  offshootat  of  insh  eap  and  greao- 
fneM  M  oootinually  thrown  out  «8  witnesses  to  the  vital- 
ity  within  ;  elae  were  the  vine  withered  nnd  tlie  bmnchc* 
dead.     I  have  no  iateotion  here  —  it  would  be  extremely 
out  of  pliicc  —  of  enUtriu}'  on  the  maze  of  controverHy,  or 
dlscutwiiig  whether  any  dogmatic  attempt  to  reproduce 
th«  religious  phase  of  a  fona«r  age  is  likely  to  enccocd. 
I  only  say  that  life   Buppoaea   movcjiient  and  growth, 
and  both  imply  change ;  that  to  censure  a  living  thing 
for  growing  and  clinnt-im;  is  absurd :   and  that   to  at- 
tempt to  himler  it  from  so  doing  by  plnRttig  it  down  on  a 
written  ]al>e1,  or  nailing  it  U^  a  I^rucrust^an  fmniework,  is 
tantamount  to  killing  it  altogether.     Now  ('hristianity  is 
living,  and,  because  living,  must  grow,  must  advance,  must 
change,  and  was  meant  to  do  so :  onwards  and  forwards  is 
a  condition  of  its  veiy  existence;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
,  that  thoae  who  do  not  iocogaiz«  this  show  themselves  so 
'fiv  ^;noTant  of  its  tnie  nature  and  csfteiict;.    On  the  other 
band,  Islam  is  lifeless,  and,  because  lifeless,  cannot  grow, 
cannot  advanct',  cannot  chaiige,and  was  never  intended  so 
to  do ;  stand-still  is  its  motto  and  its  most  essential  oon- 
ditiou ;  ajid  therefore  tlie  son  of  Abd-«I-Walihab,  in  doing 
his  best  to  bring  it  back  to  its  primal  8implicitr>  ana 
I  making  its  goal  of  its  starting-pointy  was  so  far  in  the 
'  right,  and  showud  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  ualum 
iod  first  piincipW  of  his  rcl^joa." 


5  7.  J^okammcdanim  a  Relapse ;  ike  worgt  Form.  of3fo7»- 
MfTunt,  and  a  retarding  Element  in  CivUisatwti. 
According  to  this  view,  wliich  is  no  doubt  correct^  the 
monotheism  of  Mohammed  is  that  which  makes  of  God 
pure  will ;  that  is,  wliidi  exaggerates  personality  (since 
peraonality  is  to  will),  making  the  IHvine  One  an  Iiilinite 
Free  Will,  or  an  Inlinite  I.  But  will  divorced  from 
nasoQ  and  kn-e  is  wilfulness,  or  a  purely  arbitrary  will. 
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Now  the  moDotheism  of  the  Jews  di(Torc<I  from  tliis,  in 
Uukt  it  combiDcO  wiUi  Uiu  idcu  of  will  tliu  idcu  of  jiufttcc. 
God  nul  otily  doc»  what  he  cliocaev,  but  he  ohooaes  to  do 
only  wtiat  ia  right  Ki^^iteousoeas  ia  an  aCthbut«  of  God, 
with  wtiich  the  Jewish  booka  an  saturated. 

Stilt,  both  of  tbcM  svstonu  lo*vu  God  outside  of  the 
world ;  abore  all  as  its  Creator  nod  Ruler,  aterv  all  tu  Ha 
Judgu ;  but  not  throHjfh  ftll  and  in  all.  The  id«a  of  an 
Infiuit^  Love  niust  be  added  and  made  supreme,  in  order 
to  give  oa  a  Being  who  is  not  only  above  all.  but  also 
throu<;h  all  and  in  oU.     This  is  the  Ohristiaa  tnuimtliuiam. 

Mohaniintid  teacbos  nut  only  the  noity  but  also  th« 
spirituality  of  God,  but  hia  idea  of  the  divine  Unity  is 
of  a  nuiiteric  unity,  not  a  moral  unity ;  and  bo  his  idea  of 
divine  spirituality  is  that  o(  aa  abetmct  sptrituali^,  — 
God  abstractud  from  matter,  and  so  not  to  be  ronrosnited 
by  pictunu  and  images  ;  God  withdrawn  out  of  ttw  votid, 
and  above  all,  —  in  a  total  tfenuntion. 

Judaism  also  opposed  idoUtrj'  and  idoUwotahip,  and 
tausht  that  God  was  above  all,  and  the  maker  of  the 
wontt ;  but  it  conceived  of  God  aa  tcilh  man,  by  his  re- 
peated miraculoo-s  coming  down  in  prop)ict«,  judges, 
kin^ ;  also  toUk  his  people,  the  .Few3,  mysteriously  pres- 
ent in  their  tabemacle  and  temple.  Their  spinUudity 
yrva  not  quite  as  abstnict  then  aa  that  of  the  Moham* 
medaiis. 

Rut  Chri.itianity,  as  soon  as  it  became  the  religion  of 
a  non-Semitic  race,  a.4  aonn  as  it  bad  con\'erted  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  not  only  imparted  to  them  its  mono- 
theism,  but  received  from  them  their  atrong  tendenciiis  to 
pantheism.  Thoy  added  to  the  (>od  "above  all,"  and  the 
God  '■  with  all,"  the  God  "  in  us  alL"  True,  tliU  is  also 
to  be  found  in  original  Ohristiaoity  as  prucocding  trom 
the  Ufe  of  Jesus.  Tlie  Isew  r«stamcul  is  full  of  this 
kind  of  pantheism,  —  God  in  man,  as  well  as  God  trUk 
niiin.  JesuB  made  the  step  forwani  from  (lod  with  man 
to  Gfid  in  man,  —  "  I  in  tbem.  thou  in  me."  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  this  idea,  of  God  who  is  not  on^ 
will  and  power,  not  only  wi.'iidom  and  law,  hut  also  love ; 
of  a  God  who  deaiies  communioQ  and  inteiconiw  with 
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bis  cliildren,  so  coming  and  dwelling  in  them.  Moliam- 
tnvd  t«a«iieA  a  (Sod  above  us ;  Mottea  teaches  a  God 
above  us,  and  yet  with  us  ;  Jeaua  t«ocU^B  God  above  us, 
God  witli  us,  and  God  in  iis. 

Accunling  to  thia  view,  Mohammcdtuusm  is  a  re- 
lajiHO.  It  is  going  back  to  a  lower  level.  It  is  retnnung 
trttm  the  complex  idea  to  the  sim^e  idea.  But  the  com- 
plex is  higher  than  tlie  simplv.  The  sced-gorm,  and  the 
germ-cell,  out  of  wtdeh  oi^anic  lire  comes,  is  lower  than 
the  tnviutixations  which  are  developed  out  of  it.  Tlio 
Molltuks  are  more  complex  and  so  are  higher  than  the 
Hadiata,  the  Vertebrata  are  more  complex  than  the  Mol- 
luslcs.  Man  is  the  most  complex  of  all.  id  si^iil  as  well 
as  body.  The  complex  idea  of  G<id,  including  nill, 
thought,  and  love,  iu  the  perfect  unity,  is  higher  than  the 

■  simpli.ttic  unity  of  will  which  Mohammed  teaches.     But 

■  the  higher  ouRnt  to  come  out  of  and  conquer  the  lower. 
How,  then,  did  Mohamiuedaniiim  come  out  of  Christianity 
and  Judaiom  ? 

The  explanation  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  law  of  reaction 
and  relapse,  lieaction  is  going  back  to  a  tower  ground, 
to  pick  up  Bomethiug  which  has  been  dropped,  forgotten, 
left  behind,  in  the  progress  of  roan.  Tlie  condition  of 
proj^ress  is  that  notliing  shall  be  lost.  The  lower  truth 
must  be  preserved  in  the  higher  truth ;  the  lower  life 
taken  up  into  the  higher  life.  Now  ('hrintianity,  in  going 
forward,  had  accepted  from  the  Indo-Germanic  races  that 
wnse  of  God  in  natnre.  as  well  as  God   above   uatiire, 

»  which  lias  always  been  native  with  those  races.  It  took 
up  natural  religion  into  monotlieism.  But  in  taking  it 
up,  it  went  so  tar  as  to  lose  something  of  the  true  unity 
of  God.  Its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  at  leaat  in  its  Orient- 
al forms,  lost  the  pure  pensoiuU  monotheism  of  Judaism. 
No  doubt  th«  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  emlKxlics  a  great 
truth,  but  it  haa  been  carried  too  far.  So  Ikfohammedan- 
ism  came,  as  a  protest  against  this  tendency  to  plurality 
iu  lite  gudhead.  as  a  demand  for  a  purely  personal  Ood 

tit  is  the  Unilarianism  of  the  Knst.  It  was  a  new  asser- 
tion of  the  simple  unity  of  God,  against  polytheism  and 
against  idolatiy. 
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The  merita  uid  deraeriU.  tho  pood  o&d  «vt],  of  Mobi 
■ui'iJuiiism  luo  to  be  fouiKl  in  iliiii,  its  ooatnl  idoa 
(xniittg  <jud.  Ic  Itas  tau^jtit  subnuaaioa,  obedietKQ.  m-^ 
tience  ;  but  it  baa  foetered  a  wilful  individtulism.  It  das 
made  social  life  lower.  Ita  gureniiueiite  «re  iu>t  govern- 
uujiibi.  Us  virtuis  uru  stoicoL  II  makes  life  batnn  an<l 
•ap^.  It  eiicouragefl  a  aavage  pride  and  cruvltr.  It 
tnaxes  taea  tyranta  or  aUves,  women  puppeta,  religiou  Uie 
submisaioQ  to  an  iolinite  despotism.  Time  ia  tlut  it 
came  to  on  imd.  Its  work  is  done.  It  ia  a  hard,  cold, 
cruel,  empty  faiUi.  which  aliauld  give  way  to  tha  purer 
{onus  of  a  higlier  civilizatiutL 

No  doubt,  MohAnuDedauiam  was  needed  when  it  csme, 
and  baa  done  good  Ben-ice  in  itA  time.  But  its  tinte  is 
almoet  pusscd.  In  Kutnpe  it  is  an  anachronism  and  an 
aooiuiily,  dupandin^  fur  its  daily  exiat«noo  on  the  support 
rooeivvd  from  ChnatiaD  powent,  jealous  of  BuBSiaa  m1- 
vaiwe  on  Constantinople.  It  will  bo  a  blewing  to  Biao- 
land  to  have  the  capit4d  df  Kussta  on  the  Bosp^onis.  A 
BBcent  vriter  on  Turkey  tbua  speaks :  — 

"  The  miliuij  Btrongtii  of  Mobainine>lauiem  vaa  in  ita  steady 
and  nmondmM  bigotry.  Socially,  it  won  by  tine  lofty  ideality 
of  ita  p«4spts.  without  pain  or  atiety.  It  aooorded  welt  too, 
with  tfin  JHolnto  itnd  |iriuii(tT«  character  of  iho  miinicipiUitiea 
Mmttcrrd  oTPT  Asia.  KmiKitatwin  to  God  —  a  motto  weD 
iicnjriling  with  ^Mtera  iiidolrnm  —  was  bonie  upon  its  bw- 
acn,  while  in  the  prufuuco  of  dulixht  Itereafter  was  promiBed 
an  oloment  of  eoduraoce  and  ooun^ie.  It  had,  leo^  one  Uifk- 
ingly  Aimbio  cbaracteriaCic, — «mpli<!ity. 

"Od«  GtA  tli9  AnUui  prainhnt  ('rracbfd  to  nun  ; 
Onn  Gcxt  the  Orinil  still 
Adoru,  thioDgh  muijr «  rrahn  (tf  Blighty  (patt,  — 
A  God  of  pallet  tnd  wilL 

"  1  Go!  Uiat,  abtnadWI  Is  hl»  tandr  11^ 
Ra(t»  ottrrlj'  aivut 
Fnin  all  tlw  ml  cnwUom  of  hb  mig^t, 
From  Dktiue,  mui,  aud  arl. 

"A  rower  thai  at  hi*  plcMun  doth  cmte 
To  HTc  or  to  deatMj  j 
And  to  riem*]  fin  pndcatiDaH 
A>  to  otcmal  iay. 
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"  It  is  the  m«rit  and  the  glorf  of  Hoh&mmed  tlwt,  bMlde 
found  iug  t  went  J  spiritual  empires  aud  providing  laws  fortli« 
guidance  through  centuries  of  milliouB  of  men,  Le  sliook  tlie 
foundations  of  the  faith  of  heathendom.  Mohammed  was  the  tm- 
punonutiou  of  two  principles  that  reign  in  the  goTommenl  of 
God,  ^  licBtruction  aud  galvalion.  Ho  would  receiw  natioua 
>  to  his  favor  if  Uiey  accepted  the  bith,  and  utterl;  destroy 
'them  if  they  rejuctud  it.  Vet,  in  the  end,  the  nplew  tree 
mutt  fnll." 

M.  EL  Ulerzey  *  in  spealuiig  of  MohammedaiuBm  in 
Northern  Africa,  says  :  — 

"  At  bottom  there  is  little  difference  betw«eD  the  human 
BncriiiccH  dcniiutJ<!d  by  fetichiuu  and  the  contempt  of  Itfo 
pnidiicod  by  the  MunsiUmau  religion.  Between  the  eociul 
doctrine*  of  thcw  Mohatunicilan  tribes  aud  the  wutimenUi  of 
Christian  comtnunitica  tluirv  is  tui  inuuease  aby8&" 

And  again :  — 

"The  militAry  and  fonatto  dcapotitim  of  the  Arabs  hu 
Tested  duriiig  many  centiiriv«  in  tlui  whttu  uuluehtboiuo  mxm 
of  North  AfKca.  without  any  fuxion  taking  plitw  betwetm  the 
oonqueriog  elemont  and  the  conqucrnl,  without  dcetroyiiw 
at  iJl  the  language  and  manners  of  the  nulijoct  puople,  an^ 
in  a  word,  without  creating  anything  durahlo.  The  Arab  con- 
quest  was  a  triumph  of  brute  force,  and  nothing  further," 

And  M.  Itenan,  a  pereon  well  qtmlifii-d  to  jud^  of  the 
character  of  this  reli^ioQ  by  the  most  cxUiDsivu  and  im- 
partUl  studios,  givita  Uiis  verdict  -.f  — 

"  Islamism,  following  as  it  did  on  ground  th»t  was  none 
of  the  be«t,  bao^  ou  the  whulc,  dnoo  as  much  ham  M  good  to 
the  human  raee.  It  luu  MiiSod  ererylitiog  bf  Ha  dry  and 
deeoUting  aimpUci^." 

Agwn:  — 

"At  tlio  premnt  time,  the  essential  condition  of  a  diffused 
cnviliBrtioa  is  the  destruction  of  the  peculiarly  Semitic  element, 
tiio  doetraction  of  (be  theooratio  power  of  IsUmiam,  conw 
quently  the  destruction  of  Islamiam  itsi'lf."  J 

*  Article  in  I1«tii«  dn  IVui  llonilm,  JkniMry  15,  ISti. 

t  Stndiei  in  RfUgtoiu  Uialery  uid  Criliciuu.  The  Future  of  BeUf^n 
in  Hodera  Sodirty. 

;  Ibid.,  "The  Put  oT  the  Sonitia  People  in  the  Hiri«nr  of  CJnli- 
vthn." 
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Again:  — 

"  IdnmiBB  is  evidODtl^  the  product  of  in  inferior,  uid,  a* 
to  nicak,  of  k  mmgro  combiDatMHi  of  liunun  ukinonta.     Kitr 
tliia  rviumu  its  ooik|UO«U  hsve  all  been  oa  tfao  >Torag« 
of  bamoD  n&Uire.     Tho  htwo  ncKn  have  be«o  ttic»|»bti 
risaog  to  it,  oud,  on  tlto  otlittr  oimd,  it  h«  not  tati>6o(l 
who  oarriMl    iu  thocoaelviM  tlu  mnxI  of  »  et(Otig«r  ci'viliW^ 
tioo."* 


NOTK  TO  THE  CHAPTER  ON  MOnAMMED. 

Wv  Kivo  in  tliia  noU)  (urUier  extncU  from  Mr.  Palgntre'B  deaerip 
tion  or  tlic  doclrine  of  liiaia. 

"ThU  ko]rN(ODo,lliittn)MUirdiou|lit,lhiiptrcat  ideft,ofwliichi 
tho  rent,  in  but  tbo  noorftarj  »nA  incriulila  dcduotion,  '»  cooUinudl 
In   the  plirsse  &r  oftenet  rcpvatctl  tbno  ui\il«cMO0<l,*L«  lUii  tU* 
AlliUi,' '  Thnre  it  no  U(m1  but  OoiL'    A  tiural  tnnalation.  bui  nmch 
too  nurow  lor  tho  Arab  fomula,  aod  qoil«  iawle^nato  to  t«ad«r  iU 
true  Ibtwe  tii  an  Arab  uioutli  or  mind. 

■"Tbero  ia  no  God  bul  God'  arc  wordf  wnpl;  tantamoanl  in 
EnglijtU  to  tbo  negation  of  tuiy  Juily  «ave  oim)  dloae ;  mkI  Hum 
muL'li  Hivj  vvtvuiily  uieun  in  Arabic,  but  IbH^  iin|il5  much  more 
tiaa.  Tlieir  full  aeiwe  b,  not  only  to  deny  sbioliiidir  nail  unrMwrt- 
«dl^  all  plunlii/,  whoili^r  of  ualurv  or  of  pcnwo,  in  tbe  SupnaM 
Beinp,  not  only  to  eslabllsb  Uio  unity  of  the  ITnbc^tting  and  Db- 
bep^^  in  all  iu  sinipio  wid  unconuaunienble  Oneu«ai,  but  bwidw 
thia  tliv  wnnli^  in  Arabic  and  among  Arabs,  imply  that  ibis  oq«8i^ 
pmnt!  Tieing  a  aim  Ihe  nnly  Agent,  the  only  Poroe,  tine  Only  Act  «• 
wtintc  thn>u)[houl,  thn  imiviraR,  and  kare  to  >1)  brings  alM.  nialfr  or 
»pirii,  iiwtinet  ur  iiitclli)(c:nci',  physinal  or  moral,  nothinx  but  purr, 
unri>n<liTinDnl  puBivGncriai,  alike  in  mormneot  or  in  qaicncence,  io 
aclioii  <ir  ill  capacity.  The  nole  power,  tho  sole  motor,  moreoieiit, 
«nort:y.  and  t\ei^  w  Oriil :  the  rest  ta  downright  iaerlia  and  tax* 
ini^iriiini''iirnlity,  (Wim  thn  hiffhiwl  art^anf^el  ilowB  lo  tin  rilotik*! 
Qtrnn  or  rrration.  Hmici?,  in  thin  (ino  witmcr, '  Ia  TiAh  ilia  AuUi,' 
i.i  >iinim«l  dp  n  iiynlotn  which,  for  '■■atit  of  m  brltcr  iiiinio,  1  may  he 
p<-nnit1(<(t  to  tall  the  PaiilheiMii  of  Forci!,  or  of  Act.  ihiu  exoluiivoly 
nntiiuiii.'il  lo  Oi»l,  who  ahsorhs  It  nil,  «>xeii;iM«  it  all  ami  lo  whnoi 
atonp  it  fan  hit  a«;rihpd,  whi-lhw  for  pr^wirinjf  or  for  drntroyiDfT, 
for  ii'lntivo  eril  or  for  oqii^ly  rdnlir*?  gnod.  I  >»r  '  relative,  b^ 
cause  il  iaoloar  thai  in  Hiiuh  a  theutogy  no  placr  ii  loft  tor  ab«olu1« 
good  or  oril,  reason  or  extravagance;  all  is  abndged  iu  Ibe  auto- 

*  l)>i<l.     Tha  Vatan  at  Religion  in  Modem  Society,  The  OriglM 
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cratic  win  of  the  one  frtwt  Agent :  '  sic  veto,  sic  jiib«o,  M^  pro 
rBtiuiie  Tolunlaa'j  or,  more  aigaiGcwiitljr  aUII,  in  Anbit^,  'KtrniA 
yuHlmo,'  'ax  lie  wilk  it,'  to  quol«  the  ccfuNantly  rcuumng  cxpn*- 
aioD  or  th<T  Komn. 

"Thiu  imm<-jiiiurmblf  kQiI  ct«m*lly  «3i3(ed  above,  adJ  ditainilUr 
fram,  all  crokturv*,  which  li«  Icrdlcd  bcTom  him  on  om.*  common 
pliuie  or  instnttiipntBlii^  uitl  intMtDun,  God  i*  onn  in  tlin  loinlliy 
of  omiiiuou^Ht  and  omaiprtMeut  action,  which  ackoowlnlcai  no  mli-. 
SUndari),  or  limit  save  bn  own  solo  and  absolute  wilL  Ilu  commu- 
nicalcg  noiiiinR  to  his  (rnatiirrst,  for  ihrtr  secniinc  powCT  and  ni-t. 
cvi-r  ivmnin  hif  iJono,  and  in  rrtuni  he  rccrivcd  nolliiiiK  fhjni  ibtin ; 
for  whnlfvcr  llicy  may  be,  ibat  iJiey  arc  in  him,  by  him,  and  l^-om 
hJiu  otily.  And  secondir,  no  superiority,  no  distinction,  no  pr(--<Tiii- 
ni-'ncc,  c»Ln  be  lawflilly  ctaimrd  by  one  creature  ov<rr  iu  fi-Uow,  in  the 
nttf^r  cciiinlimtion  of  thoir  unoxoi^tionnl  Mrrjtnde  and  abaiM.-iiM*nt ; 
all  ni«  kltki.'  touU  of  the  one  solitary  Fon>«  which  employe  tlwm  to 
anuii  or  to  benefit,  to  truth  or  to  trrur.  to  honor  or  Miantn,  to  ht|i- 

C9B,  or  misery,  quite  iudejieiideutly  of  their  indiridutj  (itaeM, 
rts,  or  advantajiict,  and  eunply  bocauw  he  villa  it,  and  w  ]m 
wiBs  tv 

**  One  mit;ht  at  Grst  think  timt  this  trrmondoii?  antocrat,  this  nn- 
conlnilled  and  uiMyiri[itithi:tinK  r<>w<-r.  would  he  far  above  anjthiitg 
like  paauiirin,  dmir»,  or  indinnliiiD*.  Yet  such  is  not  tlie  cnM^  ft* 
he  tiBB  wiiJi  nw|jwl  wi  Lii  trraluns  one  main  CM;liii([  nnd  pouitm  of 
action,  nani<>ly,  jealousy  of  itiem  lest  tliey  Etiould  jwrcbanou  attrib- 
ute to  thmiM'Irr^  ximething  of  whai  is  hi£  alone,  and  UiutrnicrOBOh 
on  hit  all-engroiwin^r  kinirdom.  Ilrnco  he  U  «Ter  more  prone  to 
pnnish  than  io  rvward,  to  inlUt^t  tlinn  to  bcatow  plensurc,  to  niin 
than  to  btlild.  It  in  hia  Btnfn>Iu  KatiafBCtiun  to  let  crentnl  brinn 
oontinually  foe!  that  thi.-y  are  notliiiig  elae  Ilian  hia  alat**)*,  bin  looto, 
and  eontempiiblc  tool*  alsoi,  thai  thus  they  may  the  better  acknowt- 
edge  his  mperiority.  and  know  hia  power  to  be  above  tbeir  power, 
hi*  cunninfc  abore  'tkeir  cnnnuig,  bis  will  above  their  will,  his  pride 
above  their  pride;  or  ratfaor,  tliat  thei«  is  no  power,  ounninic  will, 
or  pride  «av*  his  own. 

''  But  he  himaelf,  sterile  m  bis  inaeoeesibte  bciphi,  ndther  loving 
nor  eqjOTiBfr  saght  eav«  his  own  and  seir-innunrcd  docrs^  without 
■on,  companion,  or  counsellor,  is  no  less  barren  for  himself  than  fcr 
his  cn;atur«,  nod  his  own  barrenoeHi  and  lone  eKoisro  in  himself  is 
the  cause  and  rule  of  his  initiffereiil  and  unrencardinff  despotisin 
aroond.  The  first  note  is  the  key  of  ibo  whole  tune,  and  Ilu-  prima] 
idea  of  God  runs  Utrough  and  modifies  the  whole  eysl*™  and  creed 
that  er^tieo  in  tiim. 

"That  the  notion  here  piven  of  the  Dnty,  monstrouaand  blAspho- 
mons  as  it  may  appear,  is  exactly  and  lifmUy  ihni  which  the  Koran 
conveys,  or  inteDda  to  eonrey,  I  at  pnwnt  take  fur  |;rantcd.  JJul 
ihst  it  inddod  is  frt,  ooonc  who  has  attentively  penvcd  and  thoufthl 
over  the  Arabic  test  (Tor  mere  cursory  readini^  especiaUy  in  a  trans- 
lation, will  not  eulOae)  can  hesitate  to  allow.    In  bet,  every  |ihraao 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


THE  TEN   REUCIONS  A>'I)  CHBISTIANnT. 

|1.  Omni  Itntiilu  a!  tlil>  Sumy.  |  2.  ChrutUnlty  *  Pl<immi,  nr 
hlmnaf  LiTe.  1 3.  <^riatiitnity.  ut  n  I'lproma,  naiu|i»t«d  with  Br«b- 
muiuni,  CoBfacwnlniri.  ftiid  11ii.)illii>iii.  j  I.  ChrtMi*nit;r  OMBDj*r*d 
villi  thpATMUauillli<il-;<Uu".  Tlii' Hii.uliiiikU  Rfl^fon*.  §S.  Chrto- 
liAuity  aud  tlif  Krti^uiiH  uf  K^|i(,  iJm«^  *nd  Rotim.  {  0.  CIui>- 
tiuiitv  iu  Ucluliou  to  Judiuim  uid  UuhMiuniMUaunii.  The  Monad  in  all 
RcUgiDDL  J  7.  Tlip  Fubiuw  of  Chriiluuily  in  dcriretl  tmat  tlii-  \JSi\  uT 
Jcsiii.  f  8.  Chriniiuiily  aa  ■  KuligioD  of  I'nignw  and  of  UoircnU 
Dnily. 

§  1.  Ocneral  liesults  of  tii$  Surv^. 

"TT7T5  have  now  examined,  as  fully  aa  our  liniit<i  would 
VV  allow,  ten  of  the  chief  religiona  which  have  enlisted 
the  faith  of  maDkiiid  We  are  prepared  to  aak,  in  conclu- 
aiou,  what  they  teach  iw  in  regard  to  the  proapecta  of 
Christianity,  and  the  religious  future  of  our  race. 

First,  this  survoy  must  have  impressed  on  every  inmd 
tJie  fact  that  man  is  eminently  a  rcli^ous  being.  We 
have  found  religion  to  be  his  suprt;tii«  and  engrossing 
intmeat  on  every  continent,  in  every  millennium  of  his- 
toric time,  and  in  ever)'  stage  of  human  civilization.  In 
•onte  periods  men  are  found  as  hunters,  as  Bheptu>id8, 
as  nomads,  in  otlii-n  they  are  living  associated  iu  cities, 
but  in  all  tJieae  conditions  they  have  their  religion.  ^0 
tendency  to  worship  some  guperhoman  power  is  nai- 
ivvnal 

The  opinion  of  the  positiviEt  school,  tbat  man  passes 
ftom  ft  tJieological  stagi^  to  one  of  mct«phy«ic8,  and  from 
that  to  one  of  science,  from  wliich  later  and  higher  epoch 
both  theology  and  philosophy  are  excluded,  is  not  in  ac- 
eordunce  with  the  facts  we  liave  been  observing.  Science 
and  art,  in  Egypt,  went  hand  in  bund  with  theolojry, 
dunng  thouSBOOS  of  yeani.  Scienoo  in  Gre«c«  preceded 
tiu  west  fwms  of  metaphysics,  and  both  Greek  science 
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and  Greek  pliilosophy  vere  Uie  preparntion  for  CliristiaD 
tiuth.  In  ImJiaUie  Silnkbva  pluloeophv  was  llio  prep- 
aration for  tlifl  Kudtlltist  leiigioD.  Theology  and  religioa 
to^y,  instead  of  disappearing  in  science,  are  aa  \i|;oro»s 
as  ever.  Science,  pliilosophy,  and  tboology  arc  all  ad- 
vancin];  to^-ther,  a  noble  sUtfirlkOod  of  thought  And, 
loukiiig  at  fftctA,  wi4  iDAy  ask,  In  what  age  or  time  wus 
religion  more  of  a  living*  force,  acting  on  human  alTkirs, 
than  it  ia  at  present  ?  To  believe  in  things  not  seen,  to 
worship  a  power  above  visible  nature,  to  look  forward  to 
an  unknown  future,  this  is  iiatimd  to  man. 

In  Uii>  rnit4?»l  Stat*3  tJn'iv*  Lt  no  esIaWisbed  n'lif^on, 
yet  in  no  country  in  tlie  world  is  more  interest  titkfii  in 
religion  than  with  ua.  In  the  Protestant  denominations 
it  lias  dispensed  with  the  got^^us  and  imposing  ritual, 
which  is  so  uUracUve  to  the  common  mind,  and  dupends 
mainly  on  the  interest  of  the  word  of  tnitlL  Vet  tho 
Protectant  deuouiiuntions  make  converts,  build  churches, 
and  support  ttii^r  clt^rgy  with  an  ardor  seemii^Iy  uudi- 
Dunished  by  th^  progress  of  soienea  There  are  no  symp- 
toma  that  man  is  losiDj;  hu  intt-rpst  in  rcli};iou  in  con- 
sequence of  his  increasing  knowledge  of  uulurc  and  its 
kws. 

Secondly,  we  have  seen  that  these  religions  vary  ex- 
ceedingly IVom  each  otlter  in  their  substance  and  iti  their 
forma.  They  have  a  gre»t  deal  in  common,  but  a  great 
deal  that  ia  thflerent  Jlr.  Wentworth  HigginiSf)»,*  in  an 
excelltml  lecture,  much  of  which  has  our  cordial  usscut, 
Bays. " E%ery  race  bclicvca  in  a  Crmtor  and  (lovernfir  of 
the  world,  in  whom  devout  aoula  recognize  a  yiilhor  also." 
Bat  Buddhism,  tho  most  extensive  rdigion  on  thu  surface 
of  the  earth,  explicitly  denies  creation,  and  alisulntoly  ig- 
nores any  Ruler  or  Governor  of  tlio  world.  Th«  Huildha 
uvitliur  made  Ihu  world  nor  preat^rvefl  it,  and  the  Huddha 
is  tiie  great  object  of  Puddhist  worship.  Mr.  Hisj^nn-wn 
saya :  "  K\ery  raoc  bolicvi-s  in  immortality."  Though  the 
Buddhisti.  an  we  have  seen,  bt^lievc  in  immortality,  it  is  in 
BO  obscure  a  form  that  many  of  tlie  best  scholars  declare 

*  Thn  Svtniwthy  of  Rrligiaiuv  tn  AdilitM  bj  TlioniM  W<ntwartli  Ilia- 
giawn.    BoMoB,  IHTI. 
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that  the  highest  aim  and  the  last  result  of  oU  progress  in 
Buddliixm  is  luiniliilatiuu.  Ilu  contiiiucs,  "  Ev(;iy  roco 
ieco(;iiizus  ill  iu  ntlifjioiis  jutwcvts  ihc  broLherhiMKi  of 
man."  Tlie  Koran  teach«»  no  »uoh  iloctrine,  and  it  ia 
nolrtrioiia  that  the  lirahmanical  system  of  caate.  which 
haa  been  despotic  in  Iiidiii  lor  tweiily-tive  liundrcd  ytare, 
excludes  auch  brutlicrliuud.  Mr.  Hi^^itisou  (hcnifore  is 
of  opiuion  thnt  uuit«  Iia.^  grou'u  up  in  dufiauce  of  tlie 
Vediu.  The  V^diut  indt!f.d  are  iznorant  of  casle,  but  tJiey 
are  also  ignorant  of  human  brotherhood.  The  system  of 
caste  was  not  a  defiance  of  the  Vcdas. 

Nothing  is  ^»iued  for  hntniinity  hy  such  statements, 
wliich  an;  refutod  ininindiiilfly  hy  the  most  evident 
facts.  The  true  "  nynijuithy  of  religions  "  does  not  consist 
in  tlieir  saying  the  same  thing,  any  more  than  a  true 
concord  in  music  consists  in  many  performers  stiikiug 
the  same  note.  Variety  Is  the  conditiou  of  htuinuuy. 
These  religions  may,  and  we  believe  will,  be  all  hanuo- 
uized ;  but  thu.'«  fur  it  is  only  loo  plain  that  tliey  have 
liccn  at  wur  with  each  olh«r.  In  order  to  find  the  re- 
seniblftitcea  we  must  begin  by  seeing  the  difTcrciioeg. 

C'udworth,  in  his  gi^at  work,  speaks  of  "  the  symphony 
of  all  ri^lii;ion»,"  an  uxprtiflsion  which  we  prefer  to  that 
of  Mr.  Hi>jgini4(H).  It  expresses  precisely  what  we  con- 
ceive to  Im  the  fact,  that  these  T^igions  are  uU  capable 
of  being  brought  into  union,  though  so  very  differeaL 
They  may  say, 

"Atnnot  wnfonnoil,  m  nolM  or  miuic  ur. 

For  one  unoth'T,  tlmnjth  iliwimilw  t 

Such  lUfffn'Tirj'.  wtltitriil  <ti2icurvl,  oa  nhAlI  tiuko 

Thii  (wimUitit  nounJii." 

Bat  this  harmony  can  only  bo  established  amoni;  the 
ethnic  religious  by  means  of  a  catholic  religion  which 
aboil  be  able  to  take  each  of  them  up  into  itself,  uiii)  so 
finally  iuere«  tliem  in  a  higher  union.  l*he  Creek,  Ro- 
man, and  Jewish  religions  could  not  unite  with  each 
other ;  but  they  were  united  by  Ixting  taken  up  into  Chris- 
tianity. Ohristianity  has  assimilated  the  essential  ideas 
of  the  religions  of  Persia,  Judtea,  Kgypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Scandinavia ;  and  each  of  these  religious,  in  turn,  dis- 
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appeared  as  it  ins  obaocbed  by  this  powerful  solveDt.  In 
the  case  of  Greece.  Rom«,  Gvnoany,  and  Ju<lna,  this  fact 
of  th«tr  passing  into  solution  in  Ohmtbiuity  is  a  niatWr 
of  hisU>ry.  Not  nil  the  Jews  became  Chrisuanii,  nor  boa 
Judaism  ceased  to  exisL  This  tii.petlia{)«)  ou-iog  u>  the 
doctnnea  of  the  Trini^  and  th«  Deity  of  C)in»t,  which 
offend  tlte  simptisUc  monothbism  of  the  Jewish  laiod. 
Tet  Christiauily  at  firet  gtew  out  of  Judaism,  and  look 
up  into  itwlf  Uie  best  pait  (^  the  Jews  in  and  out  of . 
nUeMine. 

Tbe  (lue^on  therefore  is  this,  Will  Christianity  ba' 
able  to  (lo  for  tbe  rvmaioiDf;  n;li<^ion8  of  tho  world  what 
il  did  fur  tliu  Gn.-«ks,  Uic  itoiuaiiH,  niu)  tlw  Tutttonic  A- 
lious  IF     la  it  capable  of  becomiujj  a  uuiverul  ruligiou  1 


§  2.  Chritlianitg  a  /Vommo,  or  FtUneig  qf  J/^f*. 

It  is  evident  that  Christianity  can  beoome  the  nDiTenuJ 
faamao  relifnoo  only  by  suppljiog  tbe  relicioos  waiiti  of 
all  tbe  raoea  of  men  who  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.  If  it  can  continue  t«  give  thcin  all  ibo  truth  tbeii 
own  Tcltj^ons  contain,  and  add  sometbin;;  more;  if  it 
can  intipire  them  with  all  llie  moial  life  which  their  own 
religinTvi  commnnicate,  and  yet  more;  and,  finally,  if  it 
can  unite  th«  races  of  men  in  oii«  family,  (>iie  kingdota 
of  heaven,  —  then  it  is  fitted  to  bo  and  will  become  tlia 
univt-rail  n'lj;;iun.  It  will  then  not  share  the  fate  of 
ihmv-  which  hare  preceded  it  It  will  not  have  its  rise, 
progress,  decline,  am)  fall.  It  will  not  become,  in  its  tarn, 
antiquated,  and  be  left  Iwhind  by  the  advance  of  burnao- 
ity.  It  will  not  be  swallowed  tip  in  somethinj;  decpei 
and  brooder  than  itself  But  it  will  appear  as  the  deatta 
of  all  nations,  and  Chiiat  will  reii^  until  be  baa  subdoed 
all  his  enemies  —  error,  war,  ain,  wtlfiabness,  tyraimy, 
cnu'lty  —  under  his  feet 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  Christianity  diRVn  fVom  nil  other 
religions  (on  the  side  of  tnith)  in  tlus,  tlmt  it  is  a  plerri- 
ma,  or  fulness  of  knowledfja.  It  does  not  differ,  by  teach- 
ing what  has  never  been  said  or  thou^'lit  before.  I'crfaapa 
the  subeUoce  of  nwst  of  tbe  stateniuuti  of  Je«tu  ra^ 
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be  found  scattered  through  the  t«n  religions  of  the  wotM, 
Bomc  here  Kud  soiiii^  Uiure.  Jcsms  cliunis  no  monopoly 
of  th«  truth.  H«  says,  "  My  doctnno  u  not  mine,  but 
his  wlio  sent  me."  But  he  rfo«  cnll  liimsulf  "the 
Light  of  the  World,"  aod  say.i  that  Uiotigh  hu  does  not 
come  to  deattoy  eitljer  the  taw  or  the  prophets,  lie  oomev 
to  fulfil  tlicm  iH  fiomuttiing  hi^fher.  liw  work  is  to  talBl 
«11  religions  with  Homcthiug  higher,  broader,  and  deeper 
Ftiuui  wtiftt  they  have,  —  accepting  their  truth.  sui>plyiiig 
their  deficienciaa. 

If  this  is  a  fact,  then  it  will  appear  that  riiristianity 
comes,  not  as  an  cxcUisive,  but  as  an  inchi.iive  ajatvm. 
It  includes  everything,  it  odudea  notliing  but  limitatioii 
and  deficiency. 

Whether  Christianity  be  really  such  a  plcroma  of 
truth  or  not,  must  be  asci-rtnincd  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  its  teadiinssj  and  the  ideus  lying  back  of  them,  with 
tboee  of  all  otner  religions.  We  have  tLttcmpted  tljis,  to 
eome  extent,  in  our  Introduction,  and  in  our  diacn»sioa 
of  each  separate  religion.  We  liave  seen  that  Christian- 
ity, in  converting  the  nations,  always  accepted  something 
and  gave  someuung  in  return.  Thus  it  received  from 
£^pt  and  Africa  their  powerful  realism,  as  iu  the  writ- 
ings of  TertulliAn,  Urigen,  Augustine,  and  gave  in  Tetnm 
a  spiritual  doctrine^  It  receiTed  God,  as  seen  in  nature 
and  ita  organimlionsi,  and  returned  God  as  above  no^ 
ture.  Christianity  took  from  Gnjece  intellectual  activ- 
ity, and  rfltumed  moral  life  It  received  from  Rom« 
•rganization,  and  returned  fiiith  in  a  fatherly  ]V)vi- 
dtDCV.  It  took  hiw,  and  gave  love.  From  the  Qeimaa 
races  it  accepted  the  love  of  individual  treedom,  and  ns 
tumed  onion  and  biothedy  lore.  From  Judaism  it  ac^ 
eepted  monotheism  as  the  worship  of  a  Suproine  Being,  a 
Righteous  Judge,  a  Holy  Iving,  and  added  to  this  faith 
in  God  as  in  aU  nature  and  all  IJfa 

But  we  will  proceed  to  examine  some  of  these  points  a 
little  more  minutely. 
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§  3.  Christianity,  at  a  Pteroma,  compared  mih  Jlrahma»> 
itm,  Coi\fiuri*tnitm,  and  Bvddhitm. 

diriatianity  and  Brahmanisin.  The  essGntinl  %-altio  of 
Brahmaiiism  U  ita  faith  in  spirit  its  diHtiuc-l  from  niattw, 
i>l4rniity  as  distinct  from  tiiuu.  the  iiifliiibe  as  oppOMd  to 
tlifi  Unite,  subMaiice  as  opjioseil  to  fnnn. 

The  es»eiittal  defect  of  Brahmanism  is  it«  apiritoal  pan- 
theism,  which  deniea  all  reolitv  to  this  world,  to  fiiiit« 
RotiU,  to  time,  spooe,  mnttf^r.  in  its  vast  unities  all  rft- 
riotjos  are  swallowed  up,  all  diffarunces  coine  to  an  end. 
It  does  not^  th«refon:,  exiiUin  the  world,  it  denieti  it  It 
is  inonpnble  of  monlitjr,  for  momlity  asaumes  the  eternal 
distinction  lietween  riglit  and  wrong,  good  and  livil,  nod 
JlrahinaDism  tcnows  no  such  diflerenoft  It  i«  incapable 
of  Into  worship,  since  its  real  Ood  is  spirit  in  it4i>ir,  ob- 
Bt»ct«d  fn^rii  uU  atlrilnitia.  Instead  of  inuDortalitj*,  it 
call  only  teach  absnriilion,  or  the  diaappearanoe  of  tl» 
eoul  in  spirit,  as  min-itropa  disappear  in  tlie  ocean. 

CliristiBnit}-  teaches  a  Supreme  Being  who  is  pure 
spirit,  "  alN>ve  all,  through  all,  and  in  all."  "  fVom  whom, 
end  tliTough  whom,  and  to  whom  «i«  all  things,"  "  to 
wliom  we  Uve,  and  raove,  and  have  our  being."  It  is  a 
moK  spiritual  religion  th&n  Brahtnanism,  for  the  latter 
\\it»  piwsiiil  oil  into  jwlythoism  and  idolatry,  which  Chris- 
tiiiiiity  liiw  ulway*  *'»c.iii>ed.  Yirt.  while  teaching  faith  in 
a  Supreme  Itein^,  tlio  foundatJou  and  suhstuncc  below 
all  L-visteuce,  it  recogniices  him  a.s  a  livinr  G<>p.  He  is 
not  absorbed  in  himself,  nor  apart  {torn  his  world.  Imt  a 
pcrfu'lual  Providcnw),  a  personal  Friend  and  father.  He 
dw(;ll«  in  eternity,  but  is  manifested  in  tima 

Ohri-Htianity,  therefore,  meets  the  tnilh  in  Bralimantsm 
hy  its  (Itfctrine  of  Ciod  as  Spirit,  and  supplier  i(«  doGciee* 
cios  by  ita  doctrine  of  Ood  as  a  Father. 

Christianity  and  the  system  of  Confucius.  The  good 
side  in  the  t^cBing  <rf  Confucius  is  his  admirable  mo- 
rality, his  wisdom  of  life  in  its  temporal  Umitatknt, 
his  reverence  for  the  past,  hii*  stn-imiiut  conservatism  o( 
all  useful  inslitutinns,  and  the  uninterrupted  Older  i£ 
the  social  system  rusting  on  these  ideas. 
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The  evil  in  hia  teaching  is  thu  absence  of  the  super- 
natural element,  which  duprivea  Iho  iiioraliLy  of  China  of 
enthusiasm,  its  sociul  syslurii  of  vitality.  il«  order  of 
aiiy  profjress,  and  il«  coiist^natism  of  any  improvement 
It  is  a  systviQ  vrilhotit  ho|>e,  and  so  has  remained  frox«a 
in  an  icy  and  stiff  immobility  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 

lint  Christianity  luia  shown  itself  luipable  of  uniting 
coDsen'atism  with  pro^i-css,  ui  the  civiliauliim  of  Christtn- 
doin.  It  reepL'tUf  order,  reveres  the  piwt,  lii'Ids  llie  family 
sitcred,  and  yet  i»  able  alsoto  niuke  continual  prn^TtviM  in 
Bcienee,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  tlie  comfort  of  tlte  whole 
community.  It  tlierefore  accepts  tlie  (^x)d  and  tlie  truth 
iu  tlie  doctrines  of  Confucius,  and  adds  to  these  auotliur 
clement  of  new  life. 

Christianity  and  Buddhism.  The  truth  in  Ruddhism 
is  in  its  doclriue  of  Uie  relation  of  tlio  soul  to  tlie  laws 
of  nature ;  its  doclriue  of  consequences ;  its  a&turance 
of  a  strict  retribution  for  every  human  action ;  its  prom- 
ise of  an  ultimate  salvation  in  consequence  of  i;;ood 
works ;  aud  of  a  redemption  from  all  tlie  woes  of  time  by 
obedience  to  the  truth. 

The  evil  in  the  system  ia  that  beh>ngin|r  to  all  legal- 
ism. It  doe^s  not  tn-ipin.!  faith  iu  any  living  and  present 
Ood,  or  any  definite  immortality.  The  principle,  there- 
fore, of  development  is  wantit^,  and  it  leaves  the  Mon^l 
noes  staodint;  on  a  low  plane  of  civiliaition,  ivstiaiuiiu; 
thoin  from  evil,  but  not  ins))tring  them  by  the  sight  of  good. 

Climtimiity.  like  Buddhism,  troches  that  %rhatever  a 
man  sows  thai  shall  he  also  reap  ;  chat  tliose  who  by  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doiug  seek  for  ghry.  honor,  and 
immortality  shall  receive  eternal  life;  that  the  books 
shall  bo  opened  in  the  last  day.  and  every  miiu  be  ny 
wanled  nccortling  to  his  works;  that  he  whose  pound 
gains  five  pounds  shall  be  ruler  over  five  cities.  In  short, 
Christianity,  in  its  Scriptures  and  its  practical  influence, 
has  always  taught  salvation  hy  works. 

Yet,  besid«  this,  Christianity  teaches  justiGcntion  by 
faith,  as  the  root  and  fountain  of  all  real  obedience.  It 
inspires  faith  in  a  Heavenly  Katlier  who  has  loved  his 
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evvTv  child  froiii  before  tbo  found&tioii  of  the  vmAA ; 
who  welcomes  the  sumor  bock  when  be  repents  oad  re- 
turns; wboM  foigtving  lovo  oruuu»  a  dvw  lifts  iu  the 
hciirt.  This  faitli  evenDore  t«iiilfl  to  awaktui  Uu:  donnwit 
•oergieii  in  the  aoul  of  man ;  and  so,  under  itA  inlluence, 
one  race  after  another  has  commonocd  a  Gan«r  of  (iiognoB. 
Cbrietianity,  therafoie,  can  fulfil  Buddbiitm  also. 


§  -L  Chrittianity  nmparttl  imth  Iht  jtvtKta  and  the  Sttdas. 
The  Dwad  tn  ati  JtfJigions. 

The  eeaentia]  truth  is  the  AvMta  nnd  the  Kddaa  u  the 
anae.  Tluiy  botli  ncognixe  the  ovil  in  thu  world  as  real, 
and  t«ach  the  duty  of  fighting  against  it.  Tliov  avoid  the 
pantheistic  indifTeronce  of  BratunaniBm,  nnd  tliv  nhMnoe 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  systems  of  Confucius  and  the 
Buddha,  by  the  doctriiw  of  a  present  conflict  betveen 
the  powcn  of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  of  darkneo. 
This  gives  dif^pity  and  moral  eamcfttiMiM  to  l>(>tli  nystoms. 
By  Mly  admitting  the  freedom  of  man.  tlicy  make  the 
sense  m  respoasihility  passible,  and  so  purify  and  feed 
moTalitr  at  its  roots. 

llie  difBuulty  with  both  Is,  tliat  they  cany  tliis  dualistic 
view  of  nature  too  far,  leaving  it  an  unreconciled  dualism. 
The  supremo  Monad  is  lost  sight  of  in  this  ever-presait 
i>uad.  Let  us  see  hov  this  \'iew  of  evil,  or  the  dual  ele- 
ment in  life,  appears  in  other  systems. 

As  the  Monad  in  religion  is  an  expression  of  one  infi- 
nite supreme  pi-csence,  pcrvnding  aU  nature  and  lifft.  m 
the  Duad  shows  the  antagoninn  and  conflict  between 
truth  and  fial«chood,  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  the 
infiuite  perfection  and  the  finite  imperfection.  This  ia 
a  conflict  actually  existing  in  the  world,  and  one  which 
religion  must  accept  and  account  for.  Brahiiuiiii»m  does 
not  accejjt  it.  but  ignores  it.  This  whole  conflict  i.s  Maya, 
a  deception  and  illusion.  Yet,  in  this  form  of  iUup.ion,  it 
maket)  il«elf  so  far  felt^  that  it  must  Ite  m^ t  by  saorifioes, 
ptayera,  penances,  and  the  law  of  transmigration ;  until 
all  the  apparent  antagonism  shall  be  swallowed  up  ia  the 
Infinite  Oue,  the  only  subetance  iu  tli«  aoivcrse. 
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Budilliism  recoguizea  tlia  conflict  more  fully.  It 
frankly  accepts  the  Ousd  as  Uic  brue  exjilanation  of  tlie 
acliial  univerae.  The  ideal  universe  as  Nirvana  inar  be 
one ;  but  of  this  we  know  notliii^.  Tlie  actual  world  is 
a  twofold  world,  composed  of  eouls  and  Uw!  nalunil  laws, 
Ttie  battle  of  life  is  witlt  these  laws.  Kviiry  soul,  by 
iMrning  to  obey  them,  is  able  to  conquer  and  use  th«ui, 
as  steju  in  an  ascent  toward  Nirvana. 

But  the  Ijeliijf  of  /oroa-tter  and  that  of  Scandinavia  re- 
gatd  the  Duad  aa  still  moro  deeply  rooted  in  the  essence 
of  existing  things.  All  life  is  battle,  —  battle  with  moral 
or  physical  evil  Courago  is  Uicrefore  the  chief  virtue  in 
both  systems.  The  Devil  Srat  appears  iu  t]ieoI<^  in 
tiiese  two  forms  of  faitlL  The  I'eraian  devil  is  Ahrimaa ; 
the  ScandinaviaD  devil  is  Ltiki.  Judaism,  with  its  abso> 
lute  and  supremo  God,  oould  never  admit  such  a  rival  to 
hia  power  as  the  Persian  Ahriman  ;  yet  as  a  being  per- 
mitted, for  wist)  purposes,  to  tempt  and  try  men,  ho  comes 
into  tlieir  system  as  Saton.  Satan,  on  his  fintt  appearance 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  is  oiio  of  tliu  uitgcU  of  God.  Ue  is 
the  heavenly  critic  ;  ht^  business  is  to  test  bumao  virtue 
by  trial,  and  see  how  deep  it  goei;.  His  object  in  testing 
Job  was  to  find  wheUier  he  loved  virtue  for  its  rewards, 
or  for  its  own  sake.  "  Docs  Job  serve  God  for  iwiux'"''  ^ " 
According  to  this  view,  the  man  who  is  good  merely  for 
ths  Bake  of  reward  ia  not  good  nt  aU. 

In  the  EK5'ptian  system,  as  in  Uie  Ut«r  faith  of  India, 
the  evil  principle  appears  as  a  power  of  destruction.  Siva 
pAikl  Typhon  are  the  destroying  ftf,'«ncie8  from  whom  pro- 
;  oeed  all  ihe  misohief  done  in  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
they  ate  godi,  not  devfla,  and  liav'c  tluiir  worship  and 
worahippers  among  tliose  whose  r«1if,'ious  natnro  is  more 
imbued  with  fi-ar  than  witli  hope.  The  timiil  woreliipped 
the  deadly  and  dt^itnictive  powers,  and  tlieir  prayera 
wt-n-  ihtprocations.  TIte  bolder  worshipped  the  good  goda. 
Similvrly,  in  Greece,  the  Chtonic  deities  had  their  sfaiines 
and  wnrshippeTS,  as  had  the  povera  of  Blight,  Famine, 
and  IVvitilence  at  Kome. 

Yet  only  in  tho  Avosta  is  this  great  principle  of  evil 
set  forth  iu  full  antagonism  against  tlie  powers  of  light 

rr 
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and  love.     And  probably  from  Persia,  after  the  captivity, 

i  this  view  of  Satan  entered  into  Jewish  theology.     In  the 

;  Old  Testament,  indeed,  where  Satan  oi  the  Devil  as  a 

proper  name  only  occurs  four  times,*  in  all  which  cases 

I  he  is  a  subordinate  angel,  the  true  Devil  does  not  appear. 

In  the  Apocrypha  he  is  said  (Wisdom  ii  24)  to  have 

brought  death  into  the  world.     The  New  Testament  does 

I  not  teach  a  doctrine  of  Satan,  or  the  Devil,  as  something 

new  and  revealed  then  for  the  first  time,  but  assumes  a 

genera!  though  vague  belief  in  such  a  being.    This  belief 

evidently  existed  among  the  Jews  when  Christ  came.     It 

'  as  evidently  was  not  taught  in  the  Old  Testament.     The 

inevitable  inference   is  that  it  grew  up  in  the  Jewish 

mind  from  ita  communication  with  the  Persian  dualism. 

But  though  the  doctrine  of  a  Devil  is  no  essential  part 
of  Chri3tianity,t  the  reality  and  power  of  evil  is  fully 
recc^ized  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.  Indeed,  in  the  doctrine  of  everlastii^ 
punishment  and  of  an  eternal  hell,  it  has  been  carried 
to  a  dangerous  extreme.  The  Divine  sovereignty  is  seri- 
ously infringed  and  invaded  by  such  a  view.  If  any 
outlying  part  of  the  universe  continues  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent rebellion,  God  is  not  the  absolute  sovereign. 
But  wickedness  is  rebellion.  If  any  are  to  continue 
eternally  in  hell,  it  is  because  they  continue  in  perpetual 
wickeil^ess  ;  thiit  is,  the  reMlion  against  God  will  never  be 
efTeutuitUy  suppnisscil.  Only  when  every  knee  bows,  and 
every  tongue  confesses  that  Christ  is  Loid  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father;  only  when  truth  and  love  have  subdued 
all  enemies  by  converting  them  into  friends,  is  redemption 
complete  and  the  universe  at  peace. 

Now,  Christianity  (in  spite  of  the  illogical  doctrine  of 
everlii.sting  punishment)  has  always  inspired  a  faith  in 
tlie  redeeming  power  of  love  to  conquer  all  evil     It  has 

*  Toll  i.  fl,  12  ;  ii.  1  :  Zeoh.  iii.  1  :  1  rhron.  nxi.  1. 

"t  In  th"  [tis^flKes  wliprc  Satan  ur  tlif  Devil  is  nipntioned,  llie  tnith 
tsuHht  iK  lilt  HiiiH',  anJ  tlic  moral  result  the  snme,  whether  wc  interpret 
the  phraso  jiH  meaning  a  |H»rsor^,il  Iw'iTig,  or  the  ]>riiK'iple  of  evil.  Ill 
mnny  of  thesp  |>as,sa^!i  a  peisona!  hfifig  cannot  lie  tijeant  :  for  examplr, 
John  vi.  70  ;  Matt.  ivi.  23  ;  Mark  inii.  33  ;  1  Cor.  v.  fi ;  2  Cor.  liL  7 ; 
1  Theas.  ii.  IS;  1  Tim,  i.  20;  lleb.  ii.  14. 
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taucht  that  evil  can  be  overcome  liy  good.  It  asserts 
truth  to  be  more  jxiwerfiil  than  error,  right  than  bihu". 
It  tvttchcs  us  io  our  duily  prayer  U>  i>x)>ect  that  (iod  s 
kingdom  shall  cotue,  and  his  will  shiiU  bo  uou<-  on  earth  ns 
it  is  in  Heaven.  It  therefore  fulfils  the  irulh  iu  the  (jreat 
dualisms  of  the  past  by  its  untiring  boi>6  of  a  full  re- 
demptiou  frvm  all  uin  aud  all  evil 

§  5.  Christianity  and  Uu  Rdigionao/  Stjypt,  Grttct,  and 

Bonu. 

The  Religion  of  Egypt  This  system  unfolded  the 
truth  of  the  Divine  in  thia  world,  of  the  sacredness  of 
bodily  or^^mizatiou,  and  tlic  descent  of  Deity  int«  tlie 
ultinutte  part«  of  hi«  creation,  lu  defect  was  ita  inability 
to  combine  witli  Uiia  an  vyKn  R]>iriUmli.-sm.  It  Jiad  not 
the  couni4;o  of  iUt  opiuious,  so  fur  as  they  rvlated  to  tlie 
divine  unity,  siiiriUialily,  and  «t«niity. 

('iiristiauity  also  a«ccpU  the  doctrine  of  Cod,  prc^nt 
in  nature,  in  mau,  in  tlie  laws  of  matter,  in  the  infiu)t« 
variety  of  things.  But  it  adda  to  thia  the  elevated  spirit- 
ualiam  of  a  monotheiatie  religion,  and  so  accepts  the  one 
and  the  all.  imity  and  v«ri»-ty,  substance  and  form,  eter- 
nity imd  timi.',  spirit  and  body,  aa  filled  witj)  Gvd  aud 
manifesting  hint 

The  Rvligions  of  Greece  aud  Boina  The  beauty  of 
nature,  the  charm  of  art,  tlw  genius  of  man.  were  idealized 
aud  deified  in  the  CJreek  pantheon.  The  divinity  of  law. 
organizing  human  society  according  to  universal  rules  of 
justice,  was  the  truth  in  the  Iloman  religion.  The  defect 
of  the  Greek  tliooloj/y  was  the  alaeoce  m  a  central  unity. 
Its  polytheism  carried  variety  to  the  extreme  of  disorder 
and  dissipation.  The  centrifugal  force,  not  being  prop- 
erly balanced  by  any  centripetal  power,  inevitably  en<ls  in 
dissolution.  The  defect  of  Roman  wotship  was,  tliat  its 
ojijuvsaive  rules  cndisil  in  killin-;  out  life.  Law.  in  the 
fonn  of  a  Stiff  external  organii^fttion,  produced  moral  death 
at  Ia,it  in  Ttotne,  iia  it  had  j^nHluocd  moral  death  in  Judiva. 

Jiow  ChiisUaiiity,  tliough  a  monotheism,  and  a  mono- 
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UwisiB  wbtch  has  dwtroyed  forever  bot)i  polytlietsm  ta 
idobliy  wherever  it  has  gone,  U  not  that  of  ntimerioal 
unity.  The  Qod  of  Chriacuuiitv  diRera  in  this  from  the 
Ood  of  Jadftisra  and  Mobammeuaimm.  Ho  i^  &q  inSnito 
will ;  bat  he  is  man.  CbiistiAoity  cOjgnizvA  God  as  not 
only  above  nature  and  Utc  mpuI,  but  also  as  in  nnturc  and 
in  the  soul.  Tkiu  nature  a»d  the  soul  are  made  divina 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  IMnily  expre^es  this  en- 
largement of  the  Jewish  monotltoism  from  a  numerical  to 
a  moral  unity.  The  Ood  of  Clirist  is  huuiau  in  this  ro- 
spect,  tl)al  be  ia  conceived  of  iu  the  image  of  man.  Man  is 
esMntially  a  unit  through  hU  will,  in  which  lies  the  secret 
of  pcTVOtud  identity.  But  besides  will  he  has  iut«llect, 
by  which  he  eomea  into  oommimion  witli  the  nnivenie ; 
and  aO'ecUon,  by  which  he  comes  into  communion  Viitli 
his  race.  Christianity  conoeiTes  of  God  inithe  same  way. 
H«  is  an  omni[iruscnt  will  as  the  Father,  Creator,  and 
liulur  of  all  things.  IIu  is  the  Word,  ot  manifested  Truth 
in  the  Sod.  inanifesUKl  through  all  nature,  nianifusted 
thmu^li  all  human  life.  He  is  the  Spirit,  or  inspiratioti  of 
each  mdividual  souL  So  he  ia  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
above  all,  thiuu^h  all.  and  in  ua  all.  By  this  lari^er  view 
of  I>i!ity  Christianity  was  abia  to  meet  the  wan[«  of  tlie 
Aryan  nice.1,  in  whom  the  polytheistic  tendency  is  ao 
strrmg.  That  tendency  was  sati3<ie>d  by  this  view  of 
immanent  in  nature  and  immanent  in  human  life. 

Judaism  and  Mohammedanism,  with  their  more  cone 
monothi>ism,  have  not  boon  able  to  convert  ti»e  Ar_ 
raciis.  Mohammedanism  has  never  affected  the  mind  oT 
India,  nor  disturbed  the  asoendeni^  of  Brahmaiium  there. 
Arkd  though  it  nominally  potucsscs  Peraia,  yet  it  holds  it  as 
a  subject,  not  as  a  convert.  Persian  SuBsm  is  a  pnx)f  of 
the  utter  diacontcnt  of  the  Aryan  intellect  with  any 
monotheism  of  pure  will  Suftsm  is  the  mj'stic  form  of 
Mohammedan  ism,  recognizing  communion  with  God,  and 
not  merely  submission,  as  being  the  essence  of  true  relig- 
iotL  During  the  long  Mohammedan  dominion  in  Turkey 
it  baa  not  penetrated  the  minds  or  won  the  love  of  the 
Greek  racos.  It  ia  evident  that  Christianity  succeeded  in 
oonvortiug  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  means  of  its  larger 
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view  of  the  Deity,  of  wliieh.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
it  stands  in  thu  creuds,  it  u  crudu  illujjiuil  exprtsKiiou. 


§  6.  ChriitianUjf  in  Bdaiion  to  Jxfdaitm  and  Mokamnu' 
tidjunn.     The  Monad  in  all  Jtetiffiona. 

There  an  three  religions  which  teach  the  pure  unity 
of  God,  or  truv  tnoiiulheisin.  These  three  unitarian  re- 
li(^uu»  nrv  Judaiatii,  Christianity,  aud  Mohaiumedaniatn. 
Tlwy  also  all  originated  in  a  single  race,  the  Sumitic  race, 
that  which  has  occupied  the  central  r^on  of  the 
world,  the  centre  of  three  coDtinents.  It  is  the  race 
which  tends  to  a.  relijpous  unity,  u  that  of  our  Aryan  an* 
cestors  tcndi-d  to  variety. 

But  what  \»  pure  nionotbuem  ?  It  is  the  worehip  of 
one  ulone  (iod,  separated  by  the  vast  abyss  of  the  iuRiiite 
from  all  finite  tmings.  It  is  the  wokIu)i  of  God,  not  as 
the  Supreme  Being  uuly,  not  as  Uio  chief  among  many 

gxis,  as  Jupiter  was  the  president  of  the  dynasty  on 
lympus,  not  merely  the  Most  High,  but  as  tlie  only  (lod. 
It  avoids  the  two  extremes,  one  of  making  tlie  Supreme 
Being  head  of  a  council  or  synod  of  deities,  and  the  olhi-r 
of  Dttking  him  indeed  infinite,  but  an  infinite  ub«tnu!tit>n, 
or  abyss  of  darkness.  These  ara  the  two  impure  forms  of 
monothcisui.  The  firet  prevailed  in  Greece,  Konie,  l-Igypt, 
Scandinavia.  In  Mich  of  theie  religions  there  was  a  bu> 
preme  being,— Zeus.  Jupiter,  Aromon,  Odin, —  but  this 
supreme  god  was  only  primti*  inter  parrs,  first  among 
equals.  The  other  impure  form  of  monotheism  pn'Vitiled 
in  the  East,  —  in  BtahmanJam,  Buddhum.  and  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  In  the  one  rarahrahiD,  in  tlte  other  Zenuu- 
Akcmna,  in  Uie  third  Xir\-ana  itself,  is  the  Iufiiiit«  Being 
or  substance,  wholly  »e)kamto  from  all  that  is  finite.  It 
is  so  wholly  separate  as  to  cease  to  be  an  ot^ect  of  adora> 
tioo  and  obedience.  Not  Parabrahm,  but  ^va,  Visohnn, 
and  Brahma;  not  Zemnn-Akerana.  but  Ormazd  and  the 
Auiechaspands ;  not  the  infiuite  world  of  Xirv'aoa.  nor  the 
migh^  Adi-Buddha,  but  Uio  Buddhus  of  Confe«sion.  tlie 
finite  Sakya-Muui,  are  Uie  objects  of  worship  in  these 
systems. 
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(Ueut  vi.  4.)     OrigitiallT  among  the  Jewq 
a  Uie  "  1'luml  of  Majefltr    indicated  a  anitj 


Only  fpoin  the  Semitic  race  have  arisen  the  prire  monol 
tJieisUc  reliptiiis  of  Judaism,  ChiisUaiuly.  and  Alulmmme- 
danism,  utvh  v>\  these  procliuins  ono  oulj*  Citx).  und  cadi 
mak«s  thi«  only  Uod  Uto  object  of  nil  wors]iix>  aiid  set- 
noe.  Judaism  says, "  Hear !  O  lamel,  the  Lord  otir  God 
is  one  Loid!'"   "" 

Ood's  name  aa  tLe  "  I'lumt  of  Majeflty* 
formed  liom  variety ;  hut  aflcrwaid  il  tecaiiic  in  the  wor^ 
Jaliveh  a  unity  of  sulotance.  "  By  my  naiii«  J(;ho^*»h  I 
was  not  known  to  \hfm  "*  (i.  a  to  the  ratriarrhs).*  Thai 
uttint!  indioiitv«  alwoliito  Beii^,  "  I  am  the  1  am."  -f 

Ancient  G«uttlo  monotheism  vibrated  lietween  a  popl 
aonal  Cod,  the  object  of  worship,  who  was  limited  and 
finite,  and  an  infiuile  aljE»olutv  Boiii^  who  wa.i  out  of  sight; 
"  whose  veil  no  ono  had  lifted."  'llie  pecuharity  of  th< 
Husaiic  religion  waa  to  make  (lod  truly  the  one  aloiie.u^ 
at  tJie  »ame  time  tndy  the  object  of  worship.  fl| 

In  tliia  reaped  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  AfohnmnH 
danism  offreo,  and  in  this  tliey  diBur  from  all  other  rclig' 
ions.  Individual  tJiinkvr^.  like  Socnitac,  /Efdiylus.  Cicero, 
have  twichetl  the  sumo  conviction ;  but  tht-ite  three  an 
the  only  popular  re]igion.i,  in  which  Ood  is  at  nnco  the 
intinite  and  absolute,  and  the  ouly  obji'ct  of  worship. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  those  tJirce  religions, 
which  are  the  only  pure  monuthetKtie  n-hgions,  are  at  the 
unii*  time  the  only  reliyioiw  which  have  any  ulaini  U 
catliolicity.  Buddhism,  tlmujih  the  religion  of  nuineroua 
twtaons,  mema  to  bo  the  religion  of  only  one  raee,  iinniely, 
the  Turftiiit-  nifc.  or  Mongols,  The  |)eople  of  India  who 
remain  Huddhi<iLi«,  the  Sinhalese,  or  iuhabilAnUt  of  Ceylon, 
belong  to  the  al)original  Tamid.  or  ifcmj^I  race.  With 
this  exception  then  (which  is  no  exception,  aa  far  ns  wu 
know  the  ethnology  of  Eastern  Aaia).  the  only  i-cli<;joaq 
vhicli  aim  at  CathoUcHm  are  tbese  three,  which  are  idso 
the  only  mouotbei$t)o  religions.  Judaism  aimed  at  iuith-< 
olicity  and  hoiH'd  for  it.  It  had  an  instinct  of  universal- 
ity, as  appeared  in  ita  numerous  attempts  at  making 
proselytea  of  other  natJCHis.  It  failed  of  catholicity  whuu 
it  refused  to  accept  as  ita  Christ  the  man  who  luid 
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above  it^  national  liinitation.1,  and  wlio  cnnaidered  Roman 
taxtcatherers  adii  SanmritanB  ha  already  prepared  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiali.  Tbo  Jews  ro(|iiired  all 
their  convurU  to  ticcoiiiu  Jews,  mnd  in  d<iin<;  lliis  Iuf\ 
the  catholic  m>uii<).  ClirUtioiiity  In  the  nioiilli  nf  I'liiil. 
n-liu  alotitt  fully  seized  tlie  true  idea  of  hiji  Ma.-4ter,  siiiil, 
"  C'irciiniciitioii  avalleth  nothing,  nor  uticircumciAioii,  hu: 
A  new  creature."  In  other  words,  he  declared  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  bec-uine  a  Jew  in  ordor  to  bo  n  Oirietiaii. 

The  JL-wish  iiiiiid,  SO  far  forth  as  it  was  inonothvistic. 
(liint'il  at  cjitholicily.  T\u'.  unity  of  God  carries  with  it, 
l(Hji(-.iily,  the  unity  of  man-  From  one  God  as  spirit  we 
infer  one   human  family.     So   I'aul   tuti^ht  lit  Alheus. 

"God  that  made  Uie  world  uud  all  thiiif^s  th«reii) 

hath  madu  of  one  blood  all  racea  of  uteQ  U>  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

.  But  the  Jews,  thoiiyh  catholic  as  monothRist*,  and  as 
wor^liil>|itii;^  a  itpini.ual  (io*!,  wei-e  limited  by  their  ritual 
and  tli'iii'  inteiLie  national  higotry.  Hereditary  and  an- 
cestral pride  separated  them,  and  stUI  separate  them, 
from  th«  rest  of  maukind.  "  H'c  ha>x  Abraham  to  our 
Father"  li  the  talisinui  which  has  kept  Ihciu  together, 
but  kei>t  them  from  union  with  others. 

Christianity  and  Muhamraedanism,  therefore,  remain  the 
only  two  rually  catlioliu  rtOi^noiis.  Each  haa  overpaftaed 
uU  the  boundarivH  of  race.  Christiunily,  bej^inniuj!;  among 
Che  Jew.*,  a  Si'initic  people,  pa«seil  into  Etirope.  and  haa 
become  the  religion  of  (Ireek.^,  Itoruatis,  Kell-s,  GerinauH, 
and  the  Sla%ic  races  of  Kuaaia,  and  has  not  found  it  im- 
passible  to  convert  the  Africans,  the  Moni^la,  and  the 
American  Indians.  So  too  the  Mohammedan  rettgion, 
uUo  bv^inning  among  thv  Semitic  laou,  hm  become  the 
noiainal  religion  of  I'ciHia,  Turkvy,  Nortliera  Africa,  and 
<'enti^il  Aaia.  Monotlieiftm,  therefore,  includea  a  ten- 
dency to  catholirity.  Dut  Islam  has  everywhere  made 
subjecu  rather  than  converts,  and  so  has  fiuled  of  entire 
success.     It  has  not  assimilated  its  oun<iacst«. 

TIhi  monotheism  of  Cliri^tiunity,  as  we  have  already 
aeeti,  while  aoceptii^  the  nliaolute  itupremai^y  of  the 
Infinite  lleing,  so  as  to  displace  foreA'er  all  seooudaiy  or 
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sabordinate  gods,  yet  oonc«ivv)i  of  him  u  the 

inspiration  m  all  Ilia  chitdren.     It  sew  litiii  coining 

to  bleas  tlutm  in  tlie  siuishiptt  and  the  iihowcr.  us 

mg  sveiy  ffMd  thought,  as  a  provideuce  gliding  all  hiuuait 

Kv«.     And  bjr  this  \new  it  tulbls  both  Judaism  and 

tinmmaHaniani    atld  takvS  U  luUg  «tcp  bejTOud  thciU  bot 


^7.  The  Fuinm  t^  Ckriitianit^  t»  dawd  from  the 
of  Jemu, 

ClmstJAiiitjr  has  thus  diown  tt«c1f  to  "be  a  aniv^Tsal 
advent,  capable  of  reociviti},'  into  itself  the  existing  tnitlis 
of  the  ethnic  religions,  and  I'lilfilUng  them  with  somethiitf 
higher.  Whenever  it  has  come  in  contaci  witli  naturu 
refiKion,  it  lias  assimilatal  it  aud  elevated  it  This  is  one 
evidence  that  it  is  int«udiHl  to  become  the  uuiversul  re- 
ligion of  mankiud. 

This  pleruiua,  ur  fulnms,  integrity,  aU-sidedness,  or  by 
whatever  Dome  wo  call  it,  13  Bonething  deeper  than 
thooght.  A  aystcm  of  thousfat  might  bo  devised  tai^ 
enou(;h  to  include  all  the  truws  in  ttfithe  religions  of  the 
world,  putting  each  in  its  own  place  in  relation  to 
rest.  Such  a  system  might  show  how  they  all  are  rel 
to  each  otltcr,  and  all  nre  in  hannuny.  But  this  would 
a  philosophy,  not  a  religion.  Xu  suoli  philo(«i)>!iy  ap[ 
in  the  original  records  of  Clmstianity.  The  Now  Te^ta* 
tnent  does  not  present  Jeaus  as  a  pliilosopher,  itiir  Paid 
as  n  metaphysician.  There  is  no  syatematic  teacliin;^  in 
till!  CSiis[n-l«.  nor  in  the  Epistles.  Yet  we  find  there,  in  in- 
udental  utterances,  the  ulementa  of  this  many-sided  truth, 
in  regard  to  (lod,  man,  duty,  and  immortality.  Rut  we 
find  it  as  Ufe,  not  as  thought  It  is  a  fulness  of  life  in 
the  BoiU  of  Jesus,  passing;  into  the  souls  of  liis  disciples 
aitd  u[)0StU'«,  and  fiuiu  thuio  in  a  continuous  stream  of  r 
Cliristiaii  t^xperlencu,  down  to  tliu  present  time.  ^H 

The  woixi  plerotna  {a\i,(M^),  in  the  New  Tostamen^^ 
me^is  that  which  fills  up ;  fulness,  fulftlling,  filling  fuU. 
The  verb  "  to  fulfil  "  (iikfpiia)  carries  the  same  signilicaaoa 
To  "  fuliil  that  wliich  weis  spoken  by  th«  prophi-tj),"  meaiu 
to  fin  it  full  of  uieauiug  and  truUi.    Jesus  came,  not  to 
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dentroy  the  law,  hut  to  fulfil  it ;  that  is,  to  carry  it  oat 
further.  He  fullilled  Moaeo  aud  tJie  proi>het4,  not  by  do- 
ing eiacUy  what  they  foretold,  lu  their  seiiHe,  but  by  dging 
it  in  »  higher,  deeper,  luid  kruer  seuse.  He  futlilleJ  tbeir 
thouj^ht  us  tho  Suwtr  riillils  ihn  bud,  lUid  as  the  fruit  ful- 
filii  tli6  flower.  The  seuae  of  tJie  fulncea  of  life  iii  Jeeus 
and  in  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  struck  the  minds  of  tlie 
early  disciples,  and  powetfully  impressed  them. ,  Hence 
the  ficqui'iicy  with  wliiLh  tiiey  use  this  verb  and  noun, 
signifying  i'ulness.  Jkhuh  fultUlvd  the  law,  the  prophets, 
all  ri^btvuu.ttie83,  the  Scri^itures.  llo  came  iu  the  fulness 
of  time.  Hia  joy  was  fulfilled.  Paul  \my»  that  tJio 
disciples  may  be  filled  full  of  joy,  peace,  and  hope,  with 
tlw!  fniils  of  ri(;hlcuu8uos«,  witn  idl  knowledge,  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  with  all  thv  fulness  of  God.  He  teach- 
es tliat  love  fiillils  the  law,  that  the  Church  is  the  fulu<;s8 
of  Christ,  that  OhrLit  filln  all  tltings  full  of  himself,  and 
that  in  him  dwells  all  Ute  fiilneas  of  the  sodhead  bodily. 
One  great  distinction  between  Christianitv  and  all  otlier 
religions  is  iu  tliis  pleroma,  or  fulness  ot  life  which  it 
possesses,  and  which,  to  all  appuironce,  came  from  the 
lifu  of  Jeeus.  Christianity  is  olUtn  said  lo  be  diaieninced 
from  ethnic  religions  in  other  ways.  They  are  natural 
religions :  it  is  revealed.  They  are  natural :  it  is  super- 
natnraL  They  are  human :  it  is  divine.  But  all  truth 
is  revealed  truth ;  it  all  comes  from  God,  and.  therefore, 
80  far  OS  ethnic  rvhgions  contain  truth,  they  also  are  rev- 
clattouA.  Morvuvvr,  the  suiiernatural  element  is  to  be 
found  in  all  rfligious;  for  inspiration,  in  some  fonn,  is 
universal.  All  great  births  of  time  are  supernatural,  I 
I  making  no  part  of  the  nexus  of  cause  and  eilcct.  How ' 
can  you  explain  the  work  of  Confucius,  of  Zoroaster,  of 
the  Buddiiit,  uf  Moliammed.  out  of  the  existing  state  of 
society,  and  the  educational  influences  of  their  time  ?  All 
such  great  souls  are  much  more  the  makers  of  theif 
a^  than  its  result ;  they  ar«  imponderable  elements  in 
civili/^tion,  nut  U>  be  accounted  for  by  anything  out«ido 
of  lheiii»elves.  Xor  can  we  urge  the  di.ttinction  of  bu' 
man  and  divine ;  for  there  is  a  divine  element  in  nil  eth- 
nic religions,  and  a  broadly  human  element  in  Christianity. 
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Ji'fius  it;  as  iniicli  flie  representative  of  human  natui 
\if  is  tlif  TUiiiiitustation  uf  God.     He  is  the  Sou  of 
1111  li'ss  llmii  tlie  Sou  of  Gtxl. 

Oin'  ,;;!i*;il  I'aut  wliicli  makes  a  broad  distinction 
Iwi'i-n  otiii-r  ruli^^imig  and  (.'hristianity  is  that  Ihe} 
ctliiiii'  iiiiii  it  i^  ciithulic.  Tliey  are  the  religions  of 
and  imliiiiis,  Huiitnl  hy  these  lines  of  deniarcatiot 
till'  biiitiiils  wliii'li  (li)d  haa  befurehnud  appointed.  C 
tiiiiiily  is  ii  LMtliolic  religion;  it  is  the  religion  of 
Iiiiiiiiin  iiici'.  It  liMTllows  all  iMJuiidaries,  recognize 
litiiit^;.  ip('l(iii'.^>  ti)  iii.iii  lis  man.  And  this  it  does,  bet 
ol'  iliu  luliiLViS  of  its  life,  which  it  derives  from  its 
mid  loTintimi,  ■K'siis  Christ,  Ju  whom  dwells  the  fu! 
liotli  nf  L,'iiillii';id  mid  of  manhood. 

ll  i.s  Inie  that  the  t,Tvat  mi.ssionitry  work  of  Chris 
ily  ha.s  loii;;  hevii  cliecked.  It  does  not  now  coi 
Mhi.li'  ii.iiiHii-;,  HisitliL'iiisni,  Slolmmmedauistu,  duds 
lliMliiii:iiii-iii,  liiiiMliism,  stand  beside  it  uumuved.  V 
is  llii.'  u;oi-i.'  of  llii-i  fhiL-ck  ? 

Till'  iMiliolii-iiy  of  the  Gugpel  was  bom  out  nf  its  fl 
and    lidl    lilc,      II    wan  alile  to  convert  the  Cireeks 
i;oi(i,in-i,  iiiiil  al'iiTward  <!oth^,  Vandals,  Ijombanl.^,  Fra 
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If  the  svrarmioi;  myriadei  of  India  and  Mongolia  are  to 
be  converted  to  Christianity,  it  must  he  done  by  return- 
ing to  llic  original  methods.  Viis  inuHt  b<.>gin  by  lecog- 
nizing  mid  accepting  the  truth  tlii?y  alivady  jkmsuss.  Wo 
must  be  willins  to  Team  of  tlicni,  in  order  to  ttjacli  tlieni. 
Compamtive  Theolog)-  will  becomo  the  science  of  inia> 
Bions  if  it  help  to  show  to  Christians  the  truth  and  good 
in  the  creeds  outside  of  Christendom.  For  to  the  Church 
and  to  xm  sects,  quite  as  much  us  to  the  world,  apphes  the 
Raying,  "  He  that  exalt«th  himself  shall  be  abased,  but  he 
that  humbleth  himself  sh&ll  be  exalted." 


§  8.  Christianitt/  as  a  lUligum  of  Froyrtu  and  of  Uni- 
■cermX  Unity. 

As  long  as  a  tree  or  an  animal  lives  it  continues  to 
grow.  An  arrest  of  growth  i»  the  (irst  Rymptjjm  of  the 
decline  of  life.  Fulness  of  life,  therefore,  na  the  esiiential 
character  of  (^Christianity,  should  produce  a  constant  de- 
velopment  and  proj^cesa ;  and  tuis  we  find  to  be  the 
case.  Other  religious  have  their  rise,  progress,  deeUu«, 
and  fall,  or  else  are  arrested  and  Itecome  t<lati<>iiiiry.  The 
religioiis  of  I'ersia,  t^yp'-  Greece,  Itonie,  Scandinavia,  have 
come  to  an  end  As  ethnic  ruligioiL^,  they  sliEucd  the 
fortunes  of  the  nice  or  nation  with  winch  they  were'  asw- 
ciatcd.  The  systvnis  of  Oonfuciuji,  of  tlie  Ituddlui,  of 
Brahniauism,  of  Judtt'a,of  Mohammed,  are  arrested.  They 
.  lemain  stat joonry.    But,  thus  far,  (Chrijttianity  and  Chris- 

ndom  advance  togetlker.  I'liristianity  has  developed, 
out  of  its  primitive  faith,  several  great  theologies,  the 
medisBvsl  J'apacry,  I'role^tantisni.  and  is  now  evidently 
advancing  into  new  and  lu^er  fonu8  of  religious,  tiionil, 
and  sociid  activity. 

Tli«  fact  of  a  fulness  of  divine  and  human  life  in  Jesus 
took  form  in  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  Trin- 
ity. The  fact  of  tJie  reconciling  and  uniting  power  of 
this  life  took  form  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atoueini>nt. 
Both  of  these  doctriiK^  are  illogicjil  and  false,  >'■'  their 
farm,  as  church  doctrint'^.  Hut  both  of  them  represent 
most  essential  tacts.     We  have  seen  the  tmlJis  in  the 
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doctrine!  of  incaination  and  the  Trinity.  The  tniUi  in 
Uiv  atonemeot  is,  aa  the  word  iudf  signifies,  Uio  At-OD»- 
nwluDg  power  of  the  Gospel  The  rooonciliation  of  an- 
tagonist truths  and  (^poaiitg  tenduneHja,wtiicli  i>hi]osopby 
hiM  always  unnifioca^lilly  endeavored  to  Rtate  tit  tlivoiy, 
Christtaoity  aocompliahes  in  practice,  ('tiristiauity  con- 
tinuallv  leinodaces  &otn  ita  depths  of  life  a  pmctictd  faitb 
in  God.  both  as  law  and  as  lore,  iu  man,  with  as  a  free 
and  ytii  as  a  providentially  guided  Ixung.  It  i;:ives  us 
God  AS  unity  and  as  viLrivty,  as  the  fmbHtance  and  oa  the 
form  of  the  world.  It  atalen  the  reality  of  evil  as  foioibly 
as  any  system  of  dualism,  and  yet  produces  a  practitw 
faith  m  good  as  heiuK  strooKiT  than  evil  and  sure  to  coo- 
quor  iL  In  social  lifu  it  rucxicilvs  the  authority  of  hu- 
man hiw  witli  ttie  frecdfiin  of  individiinl  thought  and 
action.  In  the  best  Chriitian  ({ovemmenta,  we  lin<)  all 
Uio  order  whicli  a  tiespoliam  can  guarantee,  with  all  the 
frvcduni  to  wliich  a  dt-uiocnicy  can  aspire.  No  such  sooial 
oigaiiiiuition  i.sto  Ix-  found  outside  of  Christ«ndiim.  TIow 
ean  tlii»  be,  unless  it  is  aonielww  connected  wiUi  Chria- 
tjuutty } 

The  civilixation  of  Christnndom  consists  in  a  piaotieal 
recoDciliatioii  of  itntAgoiiUt  tendi.'nviis.  It  U  «  "  pleroolA" 
in  socia]  life,  a  fulness  of  concord,  a  harmony  of  many 
parts.  The  bannony  is  indeed  by  no  means  com]>Iei«,  for 
the  miUeuQium  has  not  arrived.  As  yet  lie  striking  fea- 
ture of  Chrutvndom  is  quantity,  power,  vurk-ty,  fulneaa ; 
not  as  yet  eo-opcration,  bannony,  peace,  union.  Power* 
are  firet  developed,  which  are  afterward  to  be  harmoniiEod 
The  »wonl  is  not  yet  beaten  into  a  plougbshaie,  nor  Itaa 
universal  peace  arrived.  Yet  such  ts  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  things.  As  knowledge  spreads,  as  wealth  i&- 
cnasos,  as  the  moral  fon:e  of  the  world  is  enlnr^ged,  law, 
more  and  more,  takes  Uio  place  of  force  Men  no  longer 
wear  swords  by  their  nidefl  to  defend  themselves  from 
attack.  If  attacked,  they  call  the  policeman.  Towns  on 
no  longer  fortified  with  walls,  nor  are  the  residoncee  of 
noblemen  kept  iu  a  state  of  defence.  Tliey  are  all  folded  in 
the  peaceful  arms  of  national  law.  i^i  far  the  atonement 
has  prevailed.     Only  nations  still  continue  to  fight ;  but 
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the  time  is  at  hand  when  international  law,  the  parliumont 
of  tlic  worltl.  the  conTedeiation  of  man.  shall  take  the  plac« 
of  standing  amiics  and  iion-clud  nftviv». 

So,  in  society,  internal  warfare  must,  soonnr  or  later, 
come  to  an  end.  Pauperism  and  cidme  must  be  treated 
according  to  Christian  metJiods.  Criminals  must  be  k- 
fonnod,  and  punislimcnt  must  bo  adiniiiisteied  in  niferenM 
to  tliut  end.  Co-o|)cmtion  in  labor  am]  tnde  must  take 
the  place  of  competition.  Ilie  principle-i  by  means  of 
whicn  these  vaat  results  will  l»e  brought  about  are  already 
known ;  tJic  remaining  difficulties  are  in  their  application. 
8iuc8  slavviy  M\  in  the  I'nitvd  SUit«S.  one  ^T«at  obstacle 
to  tlic  pn^ren  of  man  is  removud.  The  next  social  evils 
in  order  will  he  next  assailed,  and,  one  by  one,  will  be  de- 
stroyed Christianity  la  becoming  more  and  moie  practi- 
cal, and  its  application  to  life  is  constantly  growing  more 
vigorous  and  wise. 

Thu  law  of  human  life  is,  thctt  the  development  of 
diffitrences  must  precede  tJicir  reconciliation.  Variety 
must  prewde  harmony,  analysis  must  prepare  the  way  for 
,  syntlii^is,  opposition  must  go  before  union. '  Christianity, 
Its  a  powerful  stimulus  applied  to  the  human  mind,  firet 
dcvelo]»  all  the  tendencies  of  tJio  soul ;  and  aftcrwiird,  by 
ilA  atoning  influence  on  the  heart,  reconciles  them.  (Christ 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  came  to  make  peace  between 
man  and  God,  between  man  and  man,  Ix-twecn  law  and 
bve,  nason  and  faitli,  freedom  and  order,  progn^s  and 
eoii8ervati.4m.  But  he  first  sends  Uie  sword,  afterward  the 
olive-branch.  Nevertheless,  universal  unity  is  the  object 
and  end  of  Christianity. 
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